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Paws (Latin, podnm^ a balcony or tront seat 
in the amphitheatre where the emperor and other 
distinguished persons sat). This name has been 
given to boxes in theatres and to the raised 
enclosures used by lawyers, money-lenders and 
cashiers. As early as the 14th century reference 
is made to church seats in Piers PUmman's 

lision, and in the 15th century they are sj)oken of 
as pues. Until their introduction the worshippers 
either stood or sat upon the floor or on little stools. 
The earliest pews remaining appear to be those 
in Fressingfield Church, in Suffolk, dating from 
the latter half of the 15th century, and in St. 
Mary’s Church, Geddington, Northamptonshire, 
dating from 1002. The benches faced eastwards, 
having partitions about 3 feet high witii carved 
ends rising above the wainscoting. Doors began to 
appear and eventually square pews became the 
fashion. Comfort transformed the square box 
into a small drawing-room, with walls lined and 
cushioned, a stove, a private door to the church- 
yard and, to ensure privacy, high partitions with 
curtains, until their impropriety became a cause 
of scandal and led to their abolition. The assign- 
ment of seats gave rise to what became an abuse. 
Patrons claimed the right to a particular seat and 
the system of appropriation was extended to the 
chief people. Rights were acquired (by faculty or 
prescription) to tlie injury of the poor, who no 
longer met the rich on equal ground in God’s 
House, and this was plainly contrary to St. James’s 
warning (St. James, ii, 2-9). The Free and Open 
Church Association, started in 1855, has done much^ 
in England towards restoring the parish churches* 
to the parishioners. Seats may still be assigned 
and rents charged in new churches under several 
Acts of Parliament, but to let pews except under 
these Church-Building Acts has been declared 
illegal. In Common law every parishioner has a 
right to a seat and the churchwardens are bound 
to place each person. Pews are profitably let by 
annual competition in parts of the United States, 
and in Scotland they are assigned by the heritors, 
parishioners having a first ckim to them. In the 
towns the custom is to let them. 

Pewter consists of an alloy of lead and tin in 
the proportion of one part of the former to four 
parts of the latter. It melts more easily than 
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either of its constituents, and possesses greater 
hardness. It is largely used for the manufacture of 
drinking vessels and kitchen utensils. Old pewter 
articles are in great request by collectors, and 
objects ill wliat is called “art pewter” have proved 
very saleable. 

Pfeiffer, Ida Laura, traveller, was bom at 
Vienna on October 14th, 1797, her father being a 
merchant named Iteyer. She married, in 1820, Dr. 
Pfeiffer, a lawyer of Lemberg, many yearn her 
senior. Falling unjustly into ol)loquy his practice 
declined and his wife, living mostly apart from him, 
contrived to educate their two sons. This achieved 
and despite her poverty, she determined to gratify 
her longing for travel and adventure. In 1842 she 
toured in Egypt and the Holy Land ; next year she 
visited Scandinavia and Iceland; from 1846 to 
1848 she w'as occupied with a tour around the 
globe, starting westwards and returning by the 
east; in 18.51 to 1854 she was engaged in visiting 
the Malay Archipelago, Australia, South and North 
America ; and in 185() she travelled in Madagascar. 
Of every trip she wrote an account, and her books 
enjoyed a very considerable vogue. Lending her- 
self inadvertently to a Frenchman’s plot against 
the Malagasy government, she was expelled the 
island with brutal usage and her later sufferings 
in Mauritius no doubt hastened her end. She died 
in Vienna on October 27th, 1858. It has been es- 
timated that she travelled 150,000 miles by sea and 
20,000 by land. She was made an honorary mem- 
ber of the Geographical Societies* of Berlin and 
Paris. 

Pfldidarer, Otto, Protestant philosophic theo- 
logian, was born at Stetten near Cannstadt, in 
Wiirtemberg, Germany, September Ist, 1839. He 
first studied under Baur at Tflbingen from 1857- 
1861, and afterwards came for further study to 
England and Scotland. Becoming a pastor at 
Heilbronn in 1868 and professor of theology at 
Jena in 1870, in 1875 he was appointed to the chair 
of Systematic Theology in Berlin. As a follower 
of Baur, he was widely known by his writings on 
New Testament criticism, but he is an Independent 
thinker and profoundly learned. In 1886 ho de- 
livered a course of Hibl)crt Lectures in London and 
in 1894 the Gifford Lectures in Edinburgh, and 
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work Thf; Development of Theolmjy $inee Kwnt^ which 
appc;ircd in ISUO, wa.H writter» for publication in 
Kn^laml, Hix younger brother Ki>mun dPkleiderer 
( 1842-11)02), who serveO as an Army chaplain during 
the Franco-German war, al«o won dixtinction as a 
writer on philofifophictU subjects. 

1Pforsh#illlt a town of the Grand Duchy of 
Baden, (hjrmany, situated on the verge of the 
Black Forest at tl)o Junction of the Nagold, Wiirrn 
and Knz, IC miles S.K. of ('arlsruhe. It contains 
the remains of an ancient castle, the castle church 
nnri stadihatiH. Among the chief industries are 
the manufacture of gold and silver ware and trin- 
kets (ernploving many thousand hands), chemicals, 
leather /ind textiles, besides machine-making, 
bleaching, copi)er- working, oil- and saw-mills, j 
Much timber i« lloated to the Rhine by the Enz i 
and Neckar. There is a consi<leral>]e trade in fruit, 
oil, wine and cattle. The town was the Bt^rta 
Hercyniaj of the Romans, itj allusion to its |K)sition 
in llie Fortjst, The French destroyed it in U5><9, 
but it has Vjclonged to Baden for upwards of six 
centuries. Pop. (IIMK)), 

Phndrtiti a Latin poet of the 1st Christian 
century, who wrote fables in imitation of those 
known as A^^sopV. He was born in Macedfmia, and 
became the slavt^ an<l eventually the freedman of 
Augustus. His live Imoks of Fahle» are remarkable 
for their succinct and pointed stylo of narrative ami 
their elegant versification. 

Phnodaria, the onler of Radiolaria, which in- 
cludes the most spocualised forms. The members 
of this differ from the Nassellaria by the fact that 
the membrane whic.b encloses that part of the body 
known as the central capsule is double and that the 
main mout h ujuM-ture or “ astropyle ” of the shell is 
surrounded by a dark mass or plueodium formed of 
rounded dark -greenish bodies known as the plueo- 
«ielhc. 'Dus order and the Nassellaria together 
form the sub-class Oscudosa. There is usually a 
complex skeleton, but this is absent in the group 
Pha'oeystina. All tlic living forms are marine; 
many fossil forms are also known. 

Phadthon (Greek, “the shining one”), origin- 
ally identical with Helios the sun-god, but, in the 
biter mythology of Greece, the presumptuous son of 
Helios ami the ocean nymph (Tymene, who induced 
his father to allow' him to guide his chariot over 
the sky, 'J'he result was that the horses broke 
loose, and the eartli would have been set ablaze if 
Zeus had not slain I’haiHhon with his thunderbolt. 
He fell to earth at the mouth of the Eridanus, or 
I'o, on the banka of wliich his disconsolate sisters 
w'ero changed into jx>plnrs and their tears into 
amber, 'i'hougb one does not too closely scrutinise 
fable, it has been pointe<l out that the Vistula or 
Oder, where ainlier almunds, would tit the legend 
bidter than the Po, But the first begetter ot the 
story had not thought of that. 

Phagooytosisv the process of eating up of in- 
vading organisms by the white or colourless blood- 
corpuscles (the phagocytes or leucocytes), which 
have been rather aptly called “ the police of the 


blowl,” if indeed they might not be likened unto 
beneficent cannibals. This species of activity on 
the part of the white hlood-corpuscles has been 
studied and described by Metschnikoff, and final 
importance must be attributed to researches which 
go to prove that the phagocytes wage constant war 
with the disease-bearing microbes that enter the 
circulation. 

Plialailgar, an animal belonging to the Marsu- 
pial genus Fhalangista, with five species, all about 
the size of a cat, from thcEa.st Indian Archipelago. 
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The fur is thick and woolly, and the prehensile tail 
naked at the end. 'ITiey are generally vegetable- 
feeders. [FlyINO Pu a LAN OKU.] 

PhalaagidSB, an order of the class Arachnida, 
the members of which are characteri.sed by the ex- 
treme length of their legs and the breadth of the 
abdomen, which i.s not marked off from the cephalo- 
thorax by any marked line of separation ; the 
abdomen is in general form like that of the spiders, 
but it is segmcMited. The typical genus is Phalan- 
gium. The body in the members of this genus is 
usually about an eighth of an inch in width, while 
the .span of the legs is about an inch and a half. 
Their popular name is “ Harvest-men.” 

Phalanx, a division of infantry drawn up in 
ranks of several files deep, adopted in the military 
system of ancient Greece. In the Macedonian 
phalanx, the latest and most celebrated form, the 
men were sixteen deep. They wmre armour and 
carried spears from 21 to 24 feet long. In battle 
array the shields constituted a continuous rampart 
and the ranks were .so disposed that every five 
spears, borne pointed forw’ards and upward.s, 
protected a soldier in front. In the Spartan 
phalanx the men were four to eight deep. On 
smooth ground, and with its flanks covered by 
light infantry, the phalanx was irresistible, but it 
was cumbersome and slow, and when broken could 
scarcely be re-formed. It was open to attack, too, 
with d^dly effect by the archers. 

PhalariSf tyrant of Agrigentum, in Sicily, 
who flourished in the 6th century B.c. He came 
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to be regarded as the type of a vile despot, owing 
to the legend that he burnt his victims alive in a 
brazen bull, their yells of agony, conveyed through 
pipes in the figure's nostrils, representing the bellow- 
ing. This instrument of torture was invented by 
IVrilaus of Athens, who shared the fate of so many 
inventors by being the first victim of his own 
ingenuity. This story was probaifiya reminiscence 
f*f human sacrifices offered to the Phoenician Baal. 
The first mention of the Letters purporting to bo 
written by Phalaris occurs in the writings of 
Stol>jeus (circa a.d. oOO) ; their genuineness was 
doubted by Politian and Erasmus, and finally dis- 
proved by Richard Bentley in his Dissertation on 
the Epistles of Phalaris (1697). 

Phallic Worship, a general term for the 
rites in which the male organ of generation figures 
as a magical or religious emblem. These rites, 
which still claim many followers in India, probably 
had their origin among races of low culture, who 
hoped by their means to induce fruitfulness among 
their flocks and herds and fertility in their cul- 
tivated lands. The phallus, the emblem of these 
rites, took many shapes, as a rude stone, a pine- 
cone, a pillar, etc. The Jews borrowed these rites 
from their heathen neighbours, and their women 
made phallic emblems of gold and of silver (Ezek., 
xvi. 17). Wastropp and Wake note three phases 
in the representation of this emblem : (1) when it 
was an object of reverence ; (2) when it was used 
as a protection against the evil eye, as it is in Italy 
at the present day ; (3) when it was used as an 
emblem of licentiousness. E. B. Tylor classes 
phallic worship with stock-and-stone worship gener- 
ally, there being no doubt that the first symbols 
o{ the gods were unhewn stones, some of which 
were reverenced long after idols — that is, figures — 
had become common. 

Phaneroganiia (from the Greek phaneros, 

“ evident ” ; gavios, ** marriage ”) is the most com- 
mon scientific name for the great sub-kingdom 
of the Vegetable Kingdom otherwise known jis 
Spe^maphyta, or as Flowering Plants. They are 
so called in contradistinction to the name Crypto- 
gamia applied to all otlier plants, on account of 
their having relatively large and distinct repro- 
ductive organs collected together as a flower. This 
character is not, however, so truly distinctive as 
the possession of seed, to which they owe the 
later name of Spermaphyta. In common with the 
Bryophyta and Pteridophyta, they generally exliibit 
a marked alternation of generations and, though 
only in a reduced condition, their oosphere is 
enclo.sed in an archegonium, from which the three 
sub-kingdoms are collectively termed Archegoniatae. 
In common with the Pteridophyta, they have a 
sporophyte far more developed than the gameto- 
phyte or oophyte, the latter being, in fact, mere 
appendages of the former, which is a plant with 
distinct stem and leaves (cormophytic) and well- 
developed vascular tissue. In the flower there arc 
I often leaves modified as secondary sexual organs 
in addition to the sporophylls, known as sepals 
and petals. The male sporophyll or stamen is not 
very similar to any structure among lower plants ; 


and its microspores (pollen-grains) have a most 
rudimentary prothallium, consisting of one or more 
included cells, and do not produce motile anthero- 
zoids. The megaspore or embryo-sac is enclosed 
in the ovule or unfertilised seed which, though 
sometimes axial, is generally an appendage of a 
female sporophyll or carpel. [Placentation.] 
Besides the female prothallium, or archisf>erin, a 
.secondary similar tissue, or metasperm, is in some 
coAes developed within the embryo-sao after fer- 
tilisation, and Jilso an external nutritive tissue, or 
perisperm. The whole seed, tuiclosing these tissues 
and the embryo, separates from the parent plant 
when ripe. The sub-kingdom is primarily divided 
into the divisions Angiosperinia and Gymnospermia. 

PhaneroBonata, the sub-class of the Aster- 
oidea or Startishes in which the marginal jdates or 
ossicles are very largo. In the other sub-class or 
Cryptozonata there arc', no such marginal plates as 
in the common Sand-star (Asterias rubens). The 
commonest English incumber of the Phanerozonata 
belongs to the genus AstropecI on, but it is not often 
found except by dredging. The order includes the 
majority of the fossil forms. 

Pharaohy the title applied to the ancient kings 
of Egypt by the Hebrews. It indicates, therefore, 
the regal status and not, as is often supposed, a 
personal sovereign whose name was Pharaoh. The 
term is not found in the Tel-el-Amarna letters, and 
it is extremely doubtful whether it occurs anywhere 
else in cuneiform literature. 

PharetroilBB, an extinct family of calcareous 
Sponges belonging to the order Calcispongiie, allied 
to the existing family the Leuconidaj. It ranged 
from the Devonian to the Upper Chalk. Its geo- 
logical distribution is of interest, as the species all 
seem to have lived in shallow-water deposits. 

PhariB668 (= “ Skpakatisth,”) a strict sect of 
the Jews, not mentioned in the Old Testament, but 
possibly the same as the Hasidmans mentioned in 
Maccabees. The sect was probably formed in the 
time of Antiochus Epiphanes with a view to resist- 
ing his Hellenising efforts. Their cardinal priiHjiple 
was absolute separation from everything non- Jew- 
ish. They had perfect antipathy to foreign ideas, 
ways and political allianocis. Israel was the chosen 
|)eople, the elect, and it was their highest duty to 
keep rigidly and scrupulously to themselves — a 
church within a church. Their patriotism was 
entirely tinged with religiosity. They appear to 
have believed in the immortality of the soul, the , 
resurrection of the body and a state of future 
retribution. They confidently expected a literal 
reign of God on the earth : the Messianic King- 
dom was to be a kingdom of saints and they were 
the saints. They believed in angels and i^irits, 
the providence of God and man’s free will. Their 
chief characteristics were intolerance and narrow- 
ness, and the overriding of law by the authority 
of tradition; Jesus accuses them of rendering 
the law of no effect by their tradition, and of bind- 
ing undue burdens on men’s shoulders. Josephus, 
who was one of them, tones down their views, and 
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repreBents them an forming a philosophical system, 
but at best they seem to have been a set of bigoted 
Oitaovinists. The Mishna, or first part of the Tal- 
mud (which dates from the 2nd century of our era), 
shows their influence, and rates highly the opinions 
of Hillel, Bhammai and Gamaliel. This interprets 
the law by the light of (1) the decisions of the 
Great Synagogue, (2) the decrees of prophets and 
wise men, (3) the leg^ decisions of proper authori- 
ties, and formsa whole system of elaborate casuistry. 
The Pharisees professed great reverence for the 
Kabbis, and formed an exclusive sect, who looked 
down upon the common herd of Jews. St. Paul bears 
witness to their talent for persecution. Paying the 
utmejst regard to the letter of the literal and oral 
law, it was not to be wondered at that they divorced 
morals and religion, placed non-essentials on the 
same plane as essentials and ultimately tran.sformed 
their whole system into hypocrisy. Thus in later 
times the word Pharisee came to be accepted as a 
synonym for an ostentatious observer of the external 
forms of religion without respect for Its inward 
spirit, and finally for a humbug and hypocrite. 

IPluuflllMIOpciia, from two Greek words signi- 
fying “ a drug an<l “ to make.” The liritUh Phar* 
maoiipwia is an official publication conhiining a list 
of medicines arul cotnj)ound.s, and the manner of 
preparing them, with their doses, etc., which is 
issued by the General Medical Council. The first 
Jiriihh Phammitpmia was published in 1864, and 
several editions have appeared since. The earlie.st 
wjjrk of the kind was published at Nuremberg in 
1542. This wtt.s a collection of prescriptions 
gathered from all sources by a student named 
Valerius Cordus,^ Its evident utility favourably im- 
pressed the physicinns of the town, and he was in- 
duced to publish it under authority. The TInitel 
PkarmucojHffia is revised every ten years by 
a coniinittee representing tlie different medical an<l 
pharmaceutical colleges and societies and delegates 
from the medical branches of the army anti 
navy. 

PhAroSi a so-called i.sland or peninsula at 
Alexandria, Egypt, on which part of the city stands. 
In tmeient times the Ptolemies Soter and Philadel- 
phuH erected a lighthouse at the extremity (the 
east end) of the island, where was the entrance to 
the port. It was built of marble and adorned with 
sculpture, and cost £165,(X)0. Its light was visible 
for KX) miles and it was regarded jvs one of the 
Seven Wonders of the World. In course of time 
It was allowed to fall into decay, but the name 
came to be applied in a general sense to any light- 
house, The Homans built a Plmros in Dover 
Castle whicli is still in a very fair state of preserva- 
tion. ^ 

PllftTjru, a muscular-membranous cavity at 
the base of the skull, at the back of the interior 
i^al apertures, mouth and larynx. It is continued 
below Into the msophagus or gullet and above it 
communicates with the posterior nasal passages, the 
Eustachian tubes of the ear, the mouth and the 
larynx. It is affected readily by catarrh, inflamma- 
tion and other throat diseases. 


Pluuiei in physics, any one point or portion 
in a recurring series of changes, especially when 
contrasted with another point. The distance 
whereby one set of waves is in advance of another 
is known as difference of phase. In astronomy 
the term is applied to the particular appearance 
of the moon or a planet at a given time, or to the 
recurring appearances of either in respect of 
the seeming form of the illuminated portion of 
its disc. 

Plieasaatv a bird belonging to the Gallina- 
ceous family Phasianidae from eastern Asia. The 
family is considerably broken up by Daniel Giraud 
Elliot ; but three sub-families — the Peacocks, the 
true Pheasants, and the Guinea-fowls — stand out 
distinctly from the rest. In the true pheasants the 
head may be crested or with lateral tufts, the 
tail is greatly elongated, and the two central 
feathers overlap those next on each side. In the 
type-genus Phasianus the bill is strong and of 
m^crate length ; the upper mandible convex, 
naked at the base, where ore the nostrils, covered 
by a scale, and bent downwards at the tip. The 
cheeks and skin round the eye bear no feathers, 
but have a warty red covering. The vrings are 
short ; the tail, which is long and wedge-shaped, is 
of eighteen feathers. The hind toe articulates with 
the tarsus, which in the male bears a sharp homy 
spur. The species are numerous, and the plumage 
of the males is always beautiful, and in some cases 
exceedingly brilliant ; the hens are much more 
soberly clad. The Common Pheasant {PliaHamus 
— ^the Phasian bird of the Latins — com- 
memorates in its popular and scientific names the 
legend that it was brought to Europe in the Argo. 
We know from Martial that its flesh was highly 
prized and obtainable only by the wealthy. It 
was probably introduced into England before the 
Norman Conquest, and a licence of King John 
(llfifi) exist-s for ‘‘a free warren for hares, 
pheasants, and partridges.” The pheasant is now 
fairly common in Europe, and in the British Isles 
is one of the most highly-prized game-birds, with a 
close time from February 1st to September 80th. 
In Great Britain it is rather half-domesticated than 
wild, for the eggs are often hatched under hens or 
in incubators, and the birds, young and old, regu- 
larly fed during the winter, the object being to 
raise a large head of game for battue-shooting. 
The young birds are chiefly fed on ants* eggs varied 
by artificial food, and the older ones on com and 
green food, to which meat, raisins and potatoes 
are often added. When turned out, pheasants eat 
berries, grain, seeds, bulbs and insects. The male 
bird is about three feet long, of which the tail 
counts for about a half ; the head and neck are 
steel-blue, with metallic reflections ; the general 
plumage is orange-red and shades of brown with 
purplish-black markings ; the tail is greenish-yellow 
barred with black, and with a dull red band on 
each side. The hen bird has a much shorter tail, 
and brown plumage with darker markings, washed 
on the neck with red and green. Old hens, how- 
ever, sometimes assume the brilliant dress of their 
mates; when this is the case there is generally 
disease of the ovaries, which renders them incapable 
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of laying, though it is said that a hen*bird at 
Oulton Park which had assumed male plumage, 
laid a nest full of eggs and hatched them, but &e 
young birds soon died. Pied and white varieties 
occur ; and hybrids with other game-birds are by no 
means rare. They are frequently recorded in The 
Fields and often exhibited at meetings of the Zoo- 
logical Society in London. The general weight of 
a cock pheasant is about lbs., but Yarrell records 
the occurrence of two that turned the scale at 
nearly double that weight. The Ringed Pheasant 
(P. torquatue)^ a native of India and China, some- 
what smaller than the Common Pheasant, with 
which it breeds freely, has a white ring round the 
neck. It also is partially domesticated, and is, in 
some places, nearly as common as the older form. 
There are several other species of the genus, many 
of which are kept as ornamental birds. The Golden 
Pheasant (P.jp/cfw* = Thaumalia pieta)hmTedidL\sh 
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plumage, and a magnificent gold ruff barred with 
black. The Silver Pheasant {F.mjcthem&rui^Thwii^ 
vialia nyethemera) is white above, with delicate 
black pencillings, and purplish-black below. Both 
have been introduced into British preserves, and in 
some cases the latter bird has driven out the native 
species. They may iilso be seen in aviaries in public 
parks and elsewhere. In Reeves’s Pheasant (P. 
Tcevesii), with white plumage, the tail often measures 
over five feet in length. The Eared Pheasants, in 
which there is a tuft of feathers on each side of 
the head, belong to the genus Crossoptilon, and 
the Peacock Pheasants, with ocellated plumnge, 
to the genus Polyplectron. [Akgls, Impeyan 
Pheasant.] 

Pli0idia8« the greatest of sculptors, was born 
at Athens, Greece, about 500 b.c. His friend 
Pericles placed under his direction the enrichment 
cf the city with temples and other new buildings, 
entrusting him at the same time with the execu- 
tion of the more important details. The most 
famous of these buildings was the Parthenon, 
which contained a colossal statue of Athena carved 
by Pheidias himself. Portions of the metopes, 
frieze and pediments known as the Elgin Marbles 
(beoatise they were sent over by Lord Elgin, the 
British Amb^sador at Athens, at various times 
early in the 19th century and purchased in 1816 
by the Government for £35,000) are now in the 
British Museum. The statue of Zeus in the 


Olympeium at Olympia was held to be his master- 
piece. According to Plutaroh, Pheidias was 
charged with Impiety because he had introduced 
bis own portrait and that of Perioles on the shield 
of Athena, and thrown into prison, where he died 
about 432 B.C. 

Phelps, Elizabeth Stuart, novelist, was 
born at Andover, Massachusetts, on August 31st, 
1844. Her earliest serious work, The Gatt>B Ajar 
(1868), attained great popularity because of its 
fresh views of the future state. This was followed 
by a large number of books chiefly written for the 
young. Amongst her works may bo mentioned 
Men^ Woraen, and Ghogti (1869), The TroUy liiteh 
(1869), Poetic Slvdiei (1875), Sealed OrderB (1879), 
Doctor Zay (1882), in which the question of pro- 
fessional careers for women is dealt with, and 
Beyond the Gates (1883), in which she harked back 
to the theme of her older book. In 1888 she 
married the Rev. Herbert Dickinson Ward, with 
whom she collaborated in Como Forth (1890) and 
A Lost Hero (1902). 

Phelps, Samuel, actor, was born at Devonport, 
England, on February 13th, 1804, and educated in 
his native town and at Saltash. He first tried his 
hand at journalism, but feeling a vocation for the 
stage turned actor in 1826 and, during the next 
eleven years, played many parts throughout England 
and Scotland. After a few i)erformanoe8 at the 
Haymarket in 1837, he began his connection with 
Macrcady in the same year, making his dHrat at 
Covent Garden as “Jaffier”in Venice Preserved on 
October 27th. He often alternated the parts of 
“Othello” and “ lago” with Macready and, in the 
former, was considered superior to the more famous 
tragedian. In 1844 he undertook a prominent part 
in the management of Sadler’s Wells Theatre, being 
thus the first actor- manager, and throughout the 
next eighteen years presented Shakespeare and the 
other classic dramatists in a manner hitherto 
unsurpassed as regards both acting and mounting. 
He often appeared at Drury Lane in his later 
career, and created a genuine surprise by doubling 
the |)arts of “ King Jamt^s VI.” and “ Trapbois the 
I Miser,” in Andrew Halliday’s atlaptation of Tlu* 
Fort uTies of Nigel. Phelps died at Coopersale, near 
1 Epping, on November 6th, 1878. His most masterly 
[.performance was “Sir Pertinax Macsycopbant ” in 
The Man of the World, and he was excellent in 
heroic parts, in Scottish characters, and in parts — 
like “Bottom,” “Shallow,” “ Malvolio,” and “Fal- 
staff ” — where broad humour or comedy was pre- 
dominant. 

Phenols nre a class of compounds obtained 
from benzene and its derivatives by the substitution 
of one or more hydrogen atoms of the benzene ring 
[Benzene] by hydroxyl (HO) groups^ According 
to the number of hydrogen atoms so replaced, we 
obtain mono-, di-, or tri-hydric phenols^ common 
examples which are carbolic acid, hydroquinone, 

; and pyrogallio acid respectively. Although analo- 
I gous to alcohols to some extent, they differ from 
I these compounds in possessing acidic properties. 

I They may be prepared by a number of general 
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jKyntheseff, and include very many of both cbomi' 
cally and technically important comix)iind«. 

Bhi Beta Kappa* the oldest American college 
Greek letter nocicty, founded in 177t> in the llaleigh 
Tavern at Willmnmburjarh, Virginia, by forty-four 
undergraduates of William and Mary College. 
Branches were afterwards established at Yale and 
Harvard and in the principal colleges and univer- 
sities of the United States. Its name is said to 
be derived from the initial lett<irs of its motto 
Philotui^ihui Jiimi Kuhetjuiteg (“ Philosophy the 
governor of life”). The society was “founded 
on litfrrary principles,*’ and intended to embrace 
tla^ “wise* and virtuous of every degree and of what- 
<iver country.” Since I Sill it s mysteries 


and several hospital.^ and learned societies. The 
city is a leading art centre, and contains some 
fine pictures, Fairniount Park, of 2,710 acres, is 
well-wooded and diversified. The city, being open 
to vessels, a railway centre, and in close connection 
with the coal-fields, has a large foreign, inland, An<l 
export trade. The chief objects of manufacture 
are woollen and cotton goods, especially cari>ets ; 
locomotives, machinery, foundry and machinc-shoj) 
products ; sugar, tobacco, petroleum, upholstery 
gomls, iron and steel products; while there aie 
I many breweries and chemical works. Philadelphia 
was founded by Penn in 1682, and the next year 
it received a colony of Friends from Germany, 
Holland and Great Britain. It played a foremost 


Jiave erased to be secret and it is rujw 
only “ ari agreoabh* bond of merting 
among gradual es.” An annual dinner is 
held at Harvard with an onition and a 
special poem. 

Philadelphia, tlie third city of the 
Uniliid .Stales and eajjiial of Penn- 
Hvlvauia, on Hh; left bank of tin* Dcda- 
\var«f (upon vvhicli it has a frontage of 
lid miles), and 85 miUs.s S.W. (<f New 
York. Th(* old city wa.s small in area 
andsiluul(Ml b<'lvv(*en tlie Itohtware and 
its tributary tlu' Schuylkill; but m»w 
many surnamding towns, wliieh still re- 
tain thtdr old natnes, are included, the 
main roads to tl\es«< towns being aveimes 
within llioe.ily. Tlte stroi'ts are for tlio 
most part- at rigid. angUs to the Dela- 
ware, with in(»'rsecting streets, and are 
oft<?n line<l with trees. llnus<dield life 
ha.s ht'cn developed to an extraordinary 
<l(‘gree and, in con.'<('<|uence of (ho gre-it 
numb<>r of its dwellings (proi>ably 
IUtt»,(MH)), Philadelphiti lets been (’ailed 
till’' "<'jty of homes.” Of the principtil 
slntels, Broad .Slrtad, running north and 
south, is t» miles long and lid feet wide; 
Jind Market 8tn»et, with an east and w«’.st 
direction, is 4 miles long and l(to feet 
wide. There are many scpiares, orna- 
mented with trees and fountains, ami 
ferries oonnoct tlu^ city with New Jersey. 
The bridges arc handsome ; and there is 
an Old IIa.ll, in which the D»‘clarat ion 
of Indepijndence was adopted in 1776, 
and a (Hty Hall with a lofty tower (547 
feet high) surmounted by a IKJ-ft. statue 
of Penn. Other buildings are the Cus- 
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lorn-house, United States Mint, United 

States Arsenal, pK>st-oflice, C'arpenters’ Hall, where i part in the Revolutionary war, was the meeting-place 
the first Continental Congress met (1774), the [ of Congress during the inajorpart of the struggle, was 
splendid Masonic Temple, and several important ' occupietl by the British from September, 1777, to 
educational and charitable institutions of which ^ June, 1778. and was the seat of the United States 


the more influential are Pennsylvania University Government from 179() to 1800. Benjamin Franklin 
(founded in 1740), Jefferson Medical College, the ; made the city his home from 1723 to 1790. In 
Proxel InstitotvC, the Williamson Technical School. : 1876 the Centennial Exhibition was held in Fair- 
Girard College, Pennsylvania Academy of the i mount Park, the Memorial Hall and Horticultural 
Fine Arts, Academy of Natural Sciences, Com- I Hall being souvenirs of the event. Pop. (1700), 
meroial Museum and the Philadelphia ' Library, j 4,500; (1800), 41,220 ; (1900), 1,293,697. 
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Philadelphia. [Ala-Shehr.] 

Philsit A small island in the Nile, on the con- 
fines of E^pt and Nubia, above the First Cataract, 
4> miles S.S.W. of Assuan. It contains many 
j Memorials of ancient Egypt, among which are 
ihe ruins of eight temples of different dates and 
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religions, an avenue of columns, obelisks, a lioman 
triumphal arch, etc. 'J'he worship of Isis prevailed 
far into the Christian era. Since the construction 
of the great dam at Assuan the island is frequently 
submerged, but the ruins escape the flood. 

Philately is the name generally given to the 
i»cience or pseudo-science that treats of the collec- 
tion of postage and revenue stamps and the study 
of the details of their history, manufacture, Ac. 
The word has gradually replaced the older and 
simpler term Stamp Collecting, since the present- 
day collector is seldom satisfied with the mere 
accumulation of a number of specimens, but wishes 
to know all that he possibly can about them. The 
hobby is of comparatively recent date, the earliest 
collections, in the accepted sense of the word, l»av- 
ing been made about the middle ’fifties of the last 
century, though it is said that a certain Govern- 
ment official formed a collection of revenue stamps 
long before that time. However, in spite of its 
comparative youth, one would probably be justified 
in assuming, from the number of books and periodi- 
cals devoted to the subject, that Philately claims 


more adherents than do all the other collecting 
hobbies combined. The word was originally coined 
in Paris in the early ^sixties to replace such terms 
as the more Cumbrous tiinhrohfjiiie^ and the un- 
pleasantly suggestive timhrmumw* It is said to 
be derived from ihe Greek pkilm, “ loving," and 
ateleg, ‘‘free of tax," ?.<?., “prepaid." Another 
meaning of the latter Greek word is “ without end," 
from wlilch one might call the philatelist the 
devotee to a hobby, the pleasure or the labour of 
which never cea.ses. Though the term, strictly 
speaking, covers the study" of fiscal as well as 
po.stage stamps, tlie colleotion of the first-named is 
geiierally regjirded as a special hobby, and attracts 
comparatively few peo];)lo. The same may be said 
with regard to non-adhesive postage stamps, such 
as envelopes, postcards and wrappers, wduch, being 
usually collected entire or cut square, have never 
l>een very iiopular by reason of their comparative 
bulkiness and the conseijiu'nt difliculty of satis-* 
tory arrangement. 

'i’lic first adhesive postage stamp, the “ black 
penny Queen's head," was issued to tlie liritish 
public on May (Jth, 1810, together with the “Mul- 
roa<ly ” envelopes of tlie values of one penny and 
two|Kmce. 'J'ho extraordinary designs of the latter 
aroused considtu'ublo luuusoment. and ridicule, and 
they were never much used I'y the public. In 1842 
a New York local p<^st issued a stamp, and several 
other American cities followc'd suit, though it was 
not till 18-17 that stamps were olticially jnovided by 
the rniteil States Government; itself. Aleanwhile, 
in 1843, two Swiss (suitons ami the Empire of 
Brazil had ado])ted tin* new device for prepaying 
postage. Mauritius (in 1847) was the first British 
colony to have postage stamps. France and Bel* 
ginm joined the list of stamp-issuing countries in 
1840. ami within a very few years every civilised 
conntr}'' had it.s own postage stamps. 

rhilately proper may ho said to date from the 
issue of tlie first prlnUsl catalogue of stamps, which 
took place in Paris in l>(.!ccmb(T, ISfil, and was 
followed in the ensuing year by two English ones. 

In iSeptemher, 18<)2, the first, Kngli.sli stamp maga- 
zine, the Monthly JntvlUgenevT, appeared in Bir- 
mingham, and the .same year saw the issue of the 
fir.st plannetl Rtamj) album. This was a French 
production, and though the United Kingdom may 
claim to luivo originated the adhesive postage 
stamp, it must bo owned that the French were in 
more ways than one thcj juoncers of the scientific 
philately of the present day, 'I’ho earlier collectors 
j)aid no attention to minor differences, and it was 
only by slow degrees that they began to investigate 
such matters as the methods by which the stamp 
had been printed or separated from the sheet, the 
presence or absence of watermarks, the kind of 
paper on which it was printed, etc., etc. In 1865 
the first philatelic society was established In FSaris, 
but had only a short period of existence, Tho ; 
London Philatelic Society, for which is claimed 1 
the rank of the premier one of the world, wan k 
founded in 1869. In 1966 it had for lie President o 
the Prince of Wales, who is far from being merely 
a figurehead, since he has not only frequently ex^ 
hibited portions of bis collection, but has sever%|^ 
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times ccrntritmted infonnation on matters connected 
with the Bociety’e work. In the middle ’seventies 
things philatelic were in a bad way, and the two 
leatUng English periwlicaU ceased to appear. This 
period of (Tepression soon passed, and from about 
1877 to the present day nothing but steady progress 
has to be cbronicletl. Popular interest in the 
hobby has been greatly stimulated by the hold- 
ing of public exhibitions, the first of which took 
place at Antwerp, in 1887. Since then they have 
t>ecome piacticalJy annual affairs. Furthermore, the 
tiuinerotiH stamp auctions which are of almost daily 
occurrence in London from about the middle of 
Octolier till the rnidtllc of June, and take place at 
fairly frequent interval.^ in many otl»r iruportant 
cities, have done much to give popularity and 
stability to the pursuit. 

Virtually everyone is interested in the question 
of the market values of stamps, since anybody may 
<fnarice to become t he possessor of an old collection 
or a bundle of old onveloj)es. (reneral belief sets 
great store u[Hm specimens of the triangular Cape 
of Goo<l Ho|»e stamps, and tlie ** jHmriy blacks of 
Great nritain. As a matter of fact, however, a 
Sfiecitnen of tlie former can be had for a shilling or 
two, while sixpence will procure one of the latter. 
But there are two triangular (^ajie of Good Hope 
stamps printed by error in wrong colours (tne 
penny in blue and the fourpeiice in red instead of 
vire nerm) which fet(5h more than £50 each when 
used, while their value in fine unused condition is 
nearly ten times that sum. Then, too, a variety 
<if the “ lilack penny” (intended for official use 
hut never actually issuecl to the public, and differ- 
ing from the c,ommon (uie only by having the letters 
V.U. in the upper corners) is wort h between £5 and 
£10. So tliat after all there is some foundation for 
the Indief above referred to. The rarest-known 
stamp in the world is the one cent of the 185(5 
issue of British Guiana, a plain type-set article 
printe<l in black on magenta-surfaced pu{)er at 
the office of the Ofiichtl (razette, Georgetown, 
during a ilearth of tlio ordinary British printed 
stamps. Of this but one specimen is known, which 
is in the collection of Herr P. von Ferrary of Paris. 
Its present cash value is highly problematical, for 
there are now so many wealtiiy philatelists that 
such a uni(iuo rarity might just as readily fetch 
thousands as hundrcisds of pounds. Better* known 
as niriiies are the first issue of Mauritius |>enny and 
twopence stamps, generally callc<l, from the inscrip- 
tion on them, the •* Post Office " varieties. Of each 
only 5011 in all wore printed, each one separately, only 
about a dozen of each value of which l»eing now 
known. In 1804 an unused specimen of each value 
fetched £(580 at auction. In liHKl a couple on the 
origiiml envelope fetched £2,400. Even this is not 
the record, since a magnificent unused specimen of 
the twojwmce has since been sold at auction for no 
loss than £1,450. It now adorns the collection of 
the Prince of Wales, by whom it was exhibiteil in 
the London Philatelic Exhibition of lOOfi. The first 
stamps of the Hawaiian Islands, known as “ Mission- 
aries/* from the calling of those w^ho issued them, 
are of the greatest rarity, and the two cents was 
sold some years since for £ 700. The rarest European 


stamp is probably the 81 paras Moldavia of 1856, 
whicn has fetched £350 in unused condition. Among 
the stamps of Great Britain there is nothing so 
costly as this, but yet an unuse<l specimen of the 
£1 brown lilac with anchor watermark, issued so 
lately as December, 1882, is worth about £100, and 
even when used fetches £3. Stamps worth from 
£50 upwards are fairly numerous, and the sale of 
them is often recorded in the papers during the 
auction season. Wherefore any non-philatelist 
finding or receiving a number of old stamps would 
do well to have them looked over for rarities by a 
philatelic friend, or, failing this, to submit them to 
one of the big firms of auctioneers who make a 
special feature of stamp sales, for an opinion as to 
the price likely to be realised. 

The starting of a stamp collection is generally an 
easy matter. The commoner kinds can generally 
be begged from friends, or for a few shillings any 
stamp-dealer will supply a packet containing some 
hundreds of different varieties. There are dozens 
of stamp albums on the market at all prices, many 
containing illustrations which will help the novice 
in identifying his specimens. At the beginning the 
tyro should take the stamps of all countries, pjiying 
yttirticulnr attention to the fineness and perfect con- 
dition of his specimens, and, as he makes progress 
with his hobby, he should closely examine his 
stamps for differences in the minor details of print- 
ing, watermark, perforation, paper, etc. In this he 
will derive much help from the illustrated price 
catalogues issued by some of the leading dealers 
and the numerous periodical and other works deal- 
ing with philatelic matters. Here, let it be said, 
the expenditure of a little money on philatelic 
literature is often most profitable, the knowledge 
thus obtained frequently resulting in the acquisition 
of rare varieties at merely nominal prices. After a 
while, the collector will probably find that for one 
reason or another he is most interested in the 
stamps of one particular country or group of coun- 
tries. Since it is practically impossible to obtain 
anything like a comf)Iete or even a good all-round 
collection unless through the exjKjnditure of vast 
sums, he will now find it advisable to devote his 
attention solely, or almost solely, to his favourites, 
thus becoming what is called a “ specialist.” Con- 
tinuing his career, he will probably join one or 
more of the many philatelic societies abounding all 
over the world, and as his collection increases, he 
will exhibit it at meetings of these societies or 
even at competitive exhibitions, l^esides writing 
papers on his special branches, thus becoming a 
man of light and leading in the philatelic world. 

Philemon^ Epistlk to, is supposed to have 
been written by St. Paul, either — and most prob- 
ably — during bis first imprisonment at Home or 
during his imprisonment at Caesarea. The purport 
of the letter is an appeal to Philemon — a wealthy 
convert at Colossae — on behalf of Onesimus, once 
his slave, who had run away from his service and, 
ultimately finding his way to Rome, had been per- 
suaded by Paul td be a Christian. It is valuable 
418 showing the attitude of early Christianity to- 
wards the slavery question. Its authenticity has 
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seldom been impeached and, jnd^ng it from 
internal evidence, Renan was nnusu^ly emphatic : 

Few pages,” he wrote, “ have so true an accent. 
Paul alone could have written this little master- 
piece.” It is interesting to note that, according to 
tradition, Philemon was stoned to death in Nero’s 
reign, and among those who suffered martyrdom 
with him was this very Onesimus. 

Plulamoii and Baucis, in the Greek myth, 
were an aged couple who entertained Zeus and 
Hermes when, travelling through Phrygia in human 
shape, they were denied admittance by all the other 
inhabitants. As a reward for their hospitality, 
their cottage was converted into a temple, in which 
they pas8e<i the remainder of their lives as priest 
and priestess, dying at exactly the same moment. 

BliiUp, one of the Twelve Apostles. He be- 
longed to Bethsaida of Galilee, was the fourth to 
enrol himself among the followers of Jesus, and 
the first who was directly calletl (St. John, i. 43). 
It is supposed that, along with Andrew and Peter, 
he had been a disciple of the Baptist, since his 
call took place near ‘‘ Bethany beyond Jordan, 
where John was baptising.” Later in life he 
appears to have been engaged in missionary 
labours in Asia Minor, and to have settled at 
Hiempolis where, about the age of ninety, ho was 
buried along witli two aged virgin daughters. 
Traditions vary as to the circumstances of his 
<leath. According to some accounts he died a 
natural death, but certain other versions say he 
was martyred. 

Philip, the Evangelist, was, according to 
tradition, a native of Caesarea, on the coast of 
Palestine. He was one of the seven ** managers ” 
selected by the young Christian community to 
attend to the charitable relief of the widows and 
poor (Acts, vi. 1-6). He chose missionary work 
among the Gentiles as his sphere of activity. He 
laboured with great acceptance among the Samari- 
tans either at Samaria or Sychem, and won them 
from Simon Magus to Christ. Philip was also 
instrumental in baptising the Ethiopian eunuch 
whom he met on the road between Jerusalem and 
Gaza (Acts, viii. 26-39). After the outbreak of 
the war that culminated in the fall of Jerusalem, 
Philip probably left Palestine and (it is conjec- 
tured) settled in Asia Minor, probably at Trailer, 
where he died a natural death. 

PhiUp II., King of Macedonia, was the 
son of Amyntas II., and was born at Pella in 
382 n.c. He was educated at Thebes. On the 
death of his brother Perdiccas III- be l)ecame 
guardian to his nephew Amyntas, but be soon 
afterwards established himself as king (360). 
After securing peace within his borders and 
bringing his army to a high state of efficiency, 
he set to work to enlarge his dominions. His 
projects were too vast to be accomplished in a 
lifetime; yet his tact, his dogged resolution, and 
his utter unscrupulousness as to the means he 
employed enabled him to make great headway 
in their realisation. After subduing the Greek 
towns on the shores of the JEgenUt he advanced 


through Thessaly as far as Thermopyl©; but, 
finding the pass well defended by the Athenians, 
he was compiled to retrace his steps (352). He 
now engaged in a war with Thrace, and in ,347 
completed his conquest of Chalcidice by taking 
the town of Olynthus, An ap{Hml from tho 
Thebans for aid against the Phooians, their ad- 
ver.'saries in the Sacred War, gave him the oppor- 
tunity of interfering in the affairs of Hellas (346). 
The Phocians were conquered by a Macedonian 
army, and during tho ensuing years Philip made 
such good use of the position he hod thus gained 
that in 338 he became commander of the forces 
of the Amphictyonic Council. In this capacity 
he set out for Greece in order to make war on tho 
Locrians of Amphissa. Tho Athenians, perceiving 
too late the danger which threatened themselves 
and their neighl)ours, united with the Thebans to 
resist his progress, but their forct^s were com- 
pletely routed at the battle of Cluoronea (3381. 
Master of all Greece, Philip now directed his 
thoughts to the other side of the yEgean. He 
was about to start on an expedition against Persia, 
when he was assassinated at the marriage of his 
daughter with Alexander of Epirus (336). 

Philip II., or Philip Augustus, King of 
France, wa.s born in Paris on August 21st, 1165, 
and succeeded his father Louis VIL, in 1180. He 
started with Richard I. on the Third Crusade 
(1190), and remained with him during the winter 
in Sicily, but returned to France soon after his 
arrival in Syria, Bent on regaining the English 
possessions in France, he sei/Axl every opportunity 
of hampering the reigning king, encouraging the 
sons of Henry II. to rebel against their father, 
intriguing with John against Richard during the 
latter’s absence in Palestine, and supporting tho 
claims of Arthur of Brittany against those of John. 
The disturbed state of England in 1204 enabled 
him to lay hands on Normandy, Maine, Anjou, 
Touraine, and part of Poitou, his prete.Kt being that 
John had not fulfilled the duties of a feudal vassal. 
In 1214 he gained a great victory at Bouvines over 
Otto IV. and the Count of Flanders. He died at 
Mantes on July 14th, 1223. The reign of Philip 
Augustus marks a distinct step forward in the con- 
solidation of the French monarchy. 

Philip IV., le Bel (“Tim Fair’’), King of 
France, was born at Fontainebleau in 1268, and suc- 
ceeded his father, Philip III., in 1286. The chief 
incident in his reign was his qmirrel with Pope 
Boniface VIII., who denied his right to raise taxes 
from the clergy. Boniface died in 1303, and in 
1305 Philip secured the election of Bertrand de Got 
(Clement V.) to the Papacy. The removal of the 
Papal throne to Avignon four years later brought the 
head of the Church still more thoroughly under 
French influence. The pferseoution of the Knights 
Templars (1310-14), on mysterious charges of heresy 
and immorality, led to the complete extermination of 
the Order in France. Philip died at Fontainebleau 
on November 29th, 1314. 

Philip VI., of Valois, King of France, the 
son of Charles of Valois, brother of Philip IV., was 
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born in 121>3, and became king alter the death of 
hi(t cou«in Cbarlee IV. in 1328. Edward III. of 
England claimed the throne tlirough his mother 
|Mui>eUa, daughter of Philip IV. ; and this dispute, 
together with more substantial causes of quarrel, 
plunged the two countries in the Hundred Years’ 
War, which broke out in 1337 and one of the con* 
fpicuous conflicis in which was fought at Cre^y 
on August 2flth, 1341), when the French were com- 
pletely defeated. In the midst of the distress 
oaused i»y war and pestilence, Philip did not 
fic Tuple to burden his subjects with extortionate 
faxes. He died at Nogent-Ie-Iloi, near Chartre.s, on 
Augu.**! 22nd, KifiO. 

Philip ZZ., King of Spain, son of the Emperor 
I'liarles V. and Isabella of IVjrtiigal, was born at 
V.'dhuiolid <m May ‘21st, 1527. His natural 
tetidenoies, the outcome of a cold and sullen dis- 
p(»,siti()u, were ci>nlirmed by the training he re- 
(■••ived from his ectdesiastical instructors. It was 
Ids fixed resolve to inako his })ow«;r absolute 
thiougluuit all the dominions to which ho was heir ; 
rind, without n,ny gerndne n verencc' for ndigioii or 
virtue, he was r<ia,<iy on the first occasion to show 
IdnmeJf a religious pt;rs(!cntor, Ilis wife, Mary of 
Portugal, died in 1515, after giving birth to tlie ill- 
^taned Hem Carlos. Frotti 1548 to 1551 he resided 
in the Ntilherlaiids, wliere he made himself ex- 
tremely unpopular. In 1551 his father sent him to 
England t o w(‘d Queen Mary, presenting him at the 
wame time with tin? kingdom of Naples ami Sicily. 
l)i>appoint(Ml in his wife, who proved to be barren, 
ami nnsue.cessful in bis elTorts to win the favour of 
ilie people, be lannained in England little mon* 
tlian a year. The abdication of (diaries V. in loot; 
nwule idm ruler over Spain, the two Sicilies, tlie 
Duchy of Milan, the Netlierljimls, Frnnche Comte, 
.^lexico {(.ml I'eni, besides colonies along the 
African coa.st and in the Ktist and West Indies. A 
war against Henry 11. (d* France, who was siip- 
porttMl by I’ope Paul IV., was terminated by tin* 
treaty of (-atcjiu Cainbresis (I55‘.l), restoring to 
iSpain all the territory which Inn I been won from 
Cluirlos V. Neg<.)tiations for a marriage with the 
English queen EUwibeth having failed, he in I5.5il 
<‘spoused Isabella of France, thereby strengthening 
Ids allifince with that kingdom. Keturning to 
Spain at the close of t hat year, lie proceeded to 
carry out the policy to which he always adhered, 
stamping <»ut every vestige of political liberty, and 
<on forcing allegiance to the Church through the 
ierrors of the Inquisition. His zeal on behalf of 
aeligion enabled him to take the place of the Pope 
as leader of the Catholic party in Eurojie. His 
inothods wore more congenial to his own subjects 
than t hey were to the Netherlanders, who rose in a 
revolt which leti to the formation of the Dutch Re- 
public. [Holland.] ()n the death of Henry of 
Portugal in 158(1, Idulip took i>osse8sion of the 
kingdom, which he claimed through his mother. 
His ex()edition against England (1588) ended in 
utter failure [Akmada], and his French intrigues 
were brought to naught by the conversion of Henry 
of Navarre to the Roman Catholic religion (1593). 
Worn out by excessive toil and harassed by re- 


peated failures, he fell a prey to a disease brought 
on by his debaucheries, and died at the Escorial on 
September 13th, 1598, leaving as his heir Philip III. 
(1578-1621), soil of his fourth wife, Anne of Austria, 
whom he htul married in 1570. 

PhiUp ZV., King of Spain, was born at 
Valladolid on April 8th, 1605. and succeeded his 
father, Philip III., in 1621. His reign was charac- 
terised by warfare in most of the countries of 
mid-Europe, in consequence of the arbitrary and 
exacting policy of Olivarez, his Prime Minister. 
In the nortli of Italy there were years of con- 
tinuous strife following the massacre of the Pro- 
testants in Valtelllnn; Spanish supremacy was 
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menaced in south Flanders ; Germany was seething 
with discontent. But the |)eace of Westphalia 
(1648) brought some relief, though it cost Spain the 
l/Ow (\>untries. The peace of tfie Pyrenees (1659) 
also proved an expensive anodyne, for Roussillon, 
Artois, and other small territories were handed 
over to France. The Portuguese, also, were grow- 
ing restive under Castilian rule, and there were 
serious revolts in Catalonia. Apart from public 
affairs, Philip was a warm patron of art and 
letters and, through the many masterly canvases 
of Velasquez, his features are better known to us 
than those of any other monarch before the era 
of photography. He married Elizabeth of Bourbon 
in 1615, and Maria Anne of Austria in 1649. His 
daughter, Maria Theresa, married Louis XIV. of 
France. Philip died at Madrid on September 17th, 
1665. 
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Philip ▼ .j King of Spain, son of Louis, 
Dauphin of BVance, and grandson of Louis XIV., 
was born at Versailles on December 19th, 1083. 
His claim to the S{)anish throne was based on 
the will of Charles II. When he left France, 
where he bore the title of Duke of Anjou, his 
grandfather jmrted from him with the cynical 
remark. ** Mm jils, il n'y a plm de Pyrbntei ! ” 
He took up his abode at Madrid early in 1701, 
hut a rival claimant appeared in the person of 
the Archduke Charles of Austria, and the states 
of Europe were drawn into the War of the Spanish 
Succession, which was terminated in Philip’s 
favour by the treaties of Utrecht (1713) with 
England, Holland and Portugal, and of Rastadt 
(1714) with Austria. Under these instruments 
Spain lost Flanders, Luxemburg, Milan, Naples 
and 8ardinia; Gibrait.ar and Minorca, which nad 
l>een annexed by Great Britain ; and Sicily, which 
was ceded to the house of Savoy. Shortly after 
the death (1714) of his queen, Maria Louisa, 
whom he had married twelve years before, Philip 
came under the influence of Alberoni. He marritul 
Elizabeth Farnese in the same year, and she, along 
with the Italian minister, completely dominatetl 
the king. Although Alberoni fell (1710), Philip 
jKissecl into a condition of (leep melancljoly, and 
abdicated in favour of Ids son, Don liouis (1724). 
'the new king survived only a few months, and. 
there being no successor of age, Pldlip was force<l 
to resume power in spite of himself. He died at 
Madrid on July 9tb, 174(5. 

Philip the Boldf Duke of Burgundy, son of 
John, King of France, wjus horn on January ir)th, 
1342. He behaved with great gallantry at Poitiers 
(135(5), thereby gaiidng his nickname of Le 
llardi,” and accompanied his father in his captivity 
ill England. On his return to France he was 
created Count of Touraine (13(50). He was granted 
the rluchy of Burgundy and ma<le the premier ])ecr 
of France in 13(53, In 13(50 he married Margaret, 
daughter of the Count of Flanders, ami on lier 
father's deatli (1384) became ruler over Flanders, 
the county of Burgundy, Artois, Rethel, and Nevers. 
His dominions prospered greatly under his en- 
lightened government. He acted as regent of 
France during the mental incapacity of Charles VI, 
He died at Hall, in Hainault, on April 27th, 1404. 

Philip the Ck>od (“ Le Bon ”). Duke of Bftr- 
gundy, was born at Dijon on June 13th, 139<5. He 
was the grandson of Philip the Bold and son of 
John the Fearless, whom he succeeded after his 
assassination in 1419. He allied himself with 
Henry V. of England, was one of the parties to the 
Treaty of Troyes (1420), and contributed in no 
small degree to the success of the English arms in 
France during the ensuing years. In 1485, how- 
ever, he became reconciled with Charles VIL, an 
event which was soon followed by the expulsion 
of the English from France. He died at Bruges 
on July 15th, 1467. 

Philip Veri. [Nebi, St. Filippo di.] 

Phmppi, a town of Macedonia (modern 
Himielia) on the Angista, 12 miles from the 


-Egean Sea. It was originally called Crenldes, 
but took the present name from Philip of Macedon, 
who fortified the town as an outlier of his empire. 
Octavian (afterwards the Emperor Augustus) and 
Antony defeated Brutus and Cassius in 42 B.c. in 
the plains, a victory which eventuated in the 
collapse of the Roman republic. It was here, about 
A.D. 52, that Paul was shamefully entreated " 
during his second missionary tour, and released from 
prison, along with Silas, after the midnight earth- 
quake, and it was to the Christian community here 
that he addressed his Epistle, 

Philippians, Epistle to the. The church 
at Philippi was the lir-st founded in Europe by 
Paul (about 52). It prospered and was well organ- 
ised, and there seems to have been warm regard 
between t he Christians and the apostle, who visited 
it on two or three occasitms. The letter w'as 
written from Rome, whore Paul was c^iptive, in 
acknowledgment of gifts sent through Epaphro- 
ditus by the Philijipians to relieve his personal 
wants. The date of the Epistle cannot be deiinitely 
fixed owing to the fluctuations of the Pauline 
chronology, but it was between 57 and 5‘J, or 51) 
and (51, or (52 and (51. It was probably the last of 
the Epistles of the closing period of the captivity. 
TIh? majority of the commentator, s a(?cept it iia 
authentic. 

Philippics^ the series of the greatest orations 
delivered by Demosthenes, in 351 n.(L, against 
Philip of Macedon (hence their name), whose 
aggrandising policy menaced (he liberties of 
Atiiens. The orator tried to arousci the citizens to 
a knowledge of the jeopardy in which they stood ami 
to stimulate them to a higher and keener sense of 
public spirit. .By analogy (real or fancied) of circurn- 
sta.nce.s CHccro's speeches against Mark Antony have 
also been described as “ j)hiiip[ucs.’' The transition 
to a still more general usage was easy, and the 
word came to be emj)loyed to designate any sj>olven 
(or even written) invective in which the imlignation 
took an acrimonious and violent character. 

Philippine Islands, Pacific group, N.E. of 
Borneo, E. of the China 8ea, and N. of the Sea of 
Colebc.s, constituting a, pos.session of the United 
Stiitc.s, They lie between 40' ami 21® 10' N. 
and 116® 40' and 126® 34' E., and comprise ov(*r 
three thousand named and nameless islands and 
islets. 'Phe chief are Lu/.on, Mindanao, Palawan, 
Mindoro, Panay, Negros, Cebu, Bohol, Leyte, 
Samar and Masbate, and tliey occupy an area of 
115,<X)0 square miles. 'I’hey are mostly of volcanic 
formation. 'I’he highest points are Apo (10,31 1 feet) 
in Mindanao, Halcon in Mindoro (8,865), May on 
(8,234) and several peaks of the (Jarraballos ranges 
(4,(KK) to 8,200) in Luzon. The rivers include tlie 
Cagayan, Agno Grande, Abra, Pampanga and 
others in Luzon, and the Agusan and Pampanga in 
Mindanao. The principal lakes are piguna do Bay, 
'I’aal, Candava and Bato in Luzon, and Lanao, 
Bulnau and others in Mindanao. Many of the 
islands contain capacious natural harbours. In 
the west rain prevails from June to September, And 
then the rain shifts to the east. 'Pbe rains cABii 
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temporary laket*, from which the heat raiiiee mach 
moisture^ and the climate i» tempered by land and 
Mea hreegci. The islandeare sobjoct to earthquakes. 
The chief minerals are gold, silver, iron, copper, 
Icml, sulphur, coal and marble. There in much 
large timber, and rice, millet, maize, cacao, sago, 
Manila hemp, pine-apple, cocoa-palm, cotton, dye- 
woods, rubl)er, coffee, sugar, indigo, tobacco, 
tamarind, l)etel, cinnamon, bananas and various 
other fruits are cultivated. 'J’he buffalo — used in 
agriculture --and cattle are also found wild, and 
there are horses, deer, hogs, goats, sheep, monkeys, 
abund;iut game, birds, crocodiles, tortoises, snakes, 
fishes, etc. The sea-swallows’ nests are largely 



expoHed to (Uiina for food. Pearls and holo- 
thuriiins are also fished for. The manufactures 
comprise tolwicco, hemp, sugar, copra (the dried 
kernel of the cocoa-nut), liquors, rope and cordage, 
textiles, luits and straw goods, in addition to 
sldpbuilding, printing and weaving. Besides the 
wild tribes, such as the Negritos, who inhabit 
Negros chiefly and resemble the Dyaks, there are 
the more civilised Spanish Christian subjects, who 
are called Tagals in Luzon and Visityas elsewhere, 
and many Chinese and half-ca-stes. The islands 
wore discovered by Magellan in 1521. For two 
genemUons the SiMinianls took little interest in 
them, but in 1671 Manila was chosen as capital of 
the group and before the end of the 16th century 
dominion was complete. Troubles with the natives, 
visitations of hurricane and earthquake, and piratic 
attacks were the principal difficulties tlie Spaniards 
had to contend with until the war with the Uhited 


States (1898), as the resolt of which the islands 
were c^ed to the United States (by the treaty of 
Paris, December 10th, 1898), the Americans paying 
£4,0(K),0()0 by way of compensation. Next year 
the Filipinos under Aguinaldo rose against their 
new masters and carried on a guerilla warfare till 
1901 when their leader was captured. In 1902 
civil government was established. Manila, on the 
west coast of Luzon, remained the capital. Pop. 
(1901) estimated, 7,000,000 (including 26,000 
foreign-boni and 100,000 Chinese). 

PhilippopoliSf a town of Eastern Rumelia, 
Bulgaria, on tlie Maritza, about 100 miles W.N.W. 
of Adrianople. It was founded by Philip of 
Macedonia and under the Romans became the 
capital of Thrace. The Goths nearly exterminated 
the inhabitants in the 6th century and the Turks 
acquired it in the 14th. It was overthrown by 
earthquake in 1818, burned down in 1846 and 
witnessed a defeat of the Turkish army by Russia 
in 1878, but is now a flourishing and attractive 
town, with manufactures of textiles, tobacco, 
leather, and attar of roses. Pop. (1901), 42,859. 

Plulipt, Ambrose, ]:)oet, was born, about 1675, 
of a good tarnily in Leicestershire, and educated 
at 8t. John’s College, Cambridge. On coming to 
London he became the friend of Joseph Addison and 
Richard Steele, and a leading figure at Button’s 
coffee- house. He worked for Tonson, whose Mi$- 
cellany (17011) opens with six PantoraU containing 
some of his most vigorous and elegant verses. la 
1713 he had a quarrel with Alexander Pope, whom 
he threatened to cane, and who replied with savage 
jmssages in his Satires. Philips was always a con- 
sistent Whig. His contributions to the Free- 
thinher (which he .started in 171H) were rewarded 
by the Government with the post of secretary to 
Archbishop Boulter in Ireland, where he eventually 
iH'came jialge of the Prerogative Court (1733). He 
died in iKmdon on June 18th, 1749. 

PhiUpSt John, poet, wjus bom at Bampton, 
Oxfordshire, on December 3dth, 1670, and educated 
at Winchester and Christ Church, Oxford. His 
poetic gifts were early in evidence, though he was 
reluctant to publish. However, the appearance of 
a surreptitious version led him to issue in 1705 a 
correct edition of his Splendid Shilling, a buriesque 
imitation of John Milton, He was invited to write 
a Tory counterblast to Joseph Addison’s Cam^ 
jmujn, and this resulted in Blenheim (1705). In 
1708 appeared his Cyder ^ a poem on the culture 
of the apple-tree and the manufacture of cider. 
Meanwhile his health had given way, and he died 
at Hereford of consumption on February 15th, 1709. 

Pluliurtmes — if , inhabitants of Palestine— a 
race who in the period of the Hebrew kings occu- 
pied the low country along the coast of Palestine. 
They appear to have been originally wandering 
emigmnts, and have been thought by some to be 
identical with the Hyksos who invaded Egypt. 
Opinion is divided, however, upon the question of 
their native home, though it is generally agreed 
that they came from the Nile Delta, or Cyprus, 
or Crete. In the time of Abraham they were a 
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pastoral people, but developed commerce and be- 
came powerful, their military prowess especially 
being remarkable. Their five cities of Gaza, 
Ashkelon, Ashdod, Gath and Kkron gave the 
Israelites much trouble ; and in the time of the 
Judges the Philistines evidently had the upper 
hand, as is shown by tlieir frequent raids. This 
seems to have been one of the chief reasons for 
which the Iraelites demanded a king ; and Saul 
and David effectually put them down. They 
became again independent after the Separation, 
and harassed the kingdom of Israel. Later we 
find them invading Jerusalem, and still later they 
were merged in the Assyrian Empire. Their lan- 
guage was probably Semitic, and they appear to 
have had a considerable coasting and inland tniffic. 
Their chief gods were Dagon, Ashtaroth, and the 
fish-deity Derceto. The term “ Philistine ** is also 
commonly used to express (with a of humour) 

an unfeeling foe, such as a tax-collector or police- 
man, and also a commonplace, self-satisfied person 
puffed up with his own conceit and ignorance. 

The people,” wrote Matthew Arnold in Sweetness 
arid Light (§ IH), “who believe most that our 
greatness and welfare are proved by our being 
very rich, and who most give their lives and 
thoughts to becoming rich, are just the very i>eople 
whom we call Philistines.” 

PhilUp, John, painter, was born in Aberdeen, 
Scotland, on April 19th, 1817. His love of draw- 
ing w'as innate and to a large extent he was 
artistically self-educated, while serving his appren- 
ticeship to a local house-painter and glazier. 
Under the auspices of Lord Pannuire, who had 
become interested in examples of his early skill, 
lie was enabled to attend the Royal Academy 
Schools, London, in 1837. He began to exhibit 
shortly afterwards, his first works plainly show- 
ing the influence of feir David Wilkie. Wintering 
in Seville (1861-2) for his health’s sake, he struck 
out on a line of his own in which he proved com- 
plete mastery of technique, colour, composition 
and feeling. Among his best pictures are “The 
Letter-writer of Seville ” (1854), which was com- 
missioned by Queen Victoria, “ The Prison Win- 
dow” (1857)* “ The Marriage of the Princess Royal ” 
(1858), an unusually successful example of a cere- 
monial painting, “ A Huff ” (1869), “ La Gloria 
(1854), his masterpiece, “ The House of Commons, 
IBfiO, during the Debate on the French Treaty^ 
(1863) and “ The Early Career of Murillo ” (1865). 
Phillip became A.R.A. in 1857, and a full member 
in 1869. He was also a forcible and telling painter 
of portraits. He died in London on Februai^ 27th, 
1867. 

PhiUim, Edwaed, author, was bom in August, 
1630, in London, the son of Ann, only sister of 
Milton, and of Edward Phillips, who held an office 
in the Court of Chancery. The father died in 1631 
leaving his two Vjoys to be brought up by the poet. 
When Milton, aged thirty-one, returned from Italy 
in 1639, Edward went daily to his lodgings in St. 
Bride’s Churchyard, Fleet Street, to be taught. 
In 1640 the poet removed to “a pretty garden- 
house” in Aldersgate Street, and here both the 


nephews found a home. Milton married in 1643, 
but after a few weeks his wife went back to her 
friends, and his father, a Puritan and an accom- 
plished musician, joined the household. Additional 
pupils shared in the studies of the young Phillips, 
and from Edward’s account of his uncle’s method 
we learn that, added to Greek, Latin, Frencli and 
Italian, were Hebrew, Chaldee and Syriac. On 
Sundays there were expositions of the Greek Testa- 
ment and dictation in Latin of a System of Divinity. 
Edward went to Oxford in 1660, entering Magdalen 
College, but left in the following year without 
taking a degree and sought for work from the 
booksellers. He maintained an affectionate inter- 
course with the poet until his <leath. He often 
visited him and read Paradise Lost a.s it was com- 
posed. In 1668 he became tutor, at ^20 a year, to 
the son of John Evelyn, who tells us in his Diary 
he was “ not at all infected by Milton’s principles,” 
and describes him as “a little versatile in his 
studies, understanding many languages, especially 
the modern.” He afterwards became tutor to tlie 
sou of the Earl of Pembroke. Aubrey says Milton 
made his nephews songsters. Edward’s first pub- 
lication was a poem prefixed to Henry Ijawes’ 
Ayres and JHalogncs for One, Two, and Three 
laiees (1663). He published two novels in 1666, 
and, in the same year, the first complete edition 
of the Poems of Drummond of Hawthornden, to 
which he added a preface and some commendatory 
venses. After long preparation his New World of 
Words appeared in 1668, a dictionary of “hard 
English words ” compiled with the assistance of 
other writers, of which several subsequent editions 
were issued. In lf)58 liis Mysteries of Love and 
Eloquence addressed “ To the Youthful Gentry ’* 
was also published. Entertaining and licentious, 
it is a revolt from his uncle’s training. His later 
writings were of a serious nature. In his Thmtrum 
Poet arum, an index of the poets of all countries 
with occasional criticism, 1675, the year after 
Milton’s death, his uncle is praised as “ tne oxactest 
of Heroic Poets.” Ho married late in life, “ lived 
in poor condition and wrote several things to get a 
bare livelihood.” He is thought to have died at 
about the age of sixty-seven, some time after the 
publication, in 1694, of his most valuable work, 
ins short Memoir of Milton prefixed to his transla- 
tion of the poet’s Letters of StatCy which Johnson 
describes as “ the only authentic account of Milton’s 
domestic manners.” 

Philips, John, author, the posthumous son of 
Edward Hiillips the elder and Milton’s godson, was 
born in 1631, and wjis entirely maintained and edu- 
cated by his uncle, whose assistant he became. 
Gifted with greater talents than his brother Edward 
he ungraciously displayed bitter opposition to his 
benefactor’s discipline and views. His Satyr 
against Hypocrites, 1656, is a coarse attack on 
Puritanism, and its success niu$t have proved a 
great disappointment to Milton, who happily died 
before it was published, in 1700, as Mr. Jolm 
Milton- s Satyre. Still more licentious was , his 
Sportive Wit, which was burnt by order, atid 
Phillips promptly supplied its place by a similar 
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volume, Wtt and lirolUry, ir»r)(i. His Montelion^ 
JOOO ; or the PropUHical Almanack^ was another 
offensive and successful work. Henceforth he 
wtw but little of his uncle, and became an in- 
dustrious hack-writer. For the disreputable Titus 
Oates he wrote, Dr. ()atei» Nan'atiee of the 
Popuh Plot VixdivaUd, His Modern lluiory^ or a 
Monthly Account of all Cmuderahle Occurrence*^ 
Civile JhcclmaMlcai and Military ^ ir>88, is interest- 
jjjg as one of t he earliest works published in serial 
parts at sixpence. A man of loose principles, 
at hei«tic,al, having left, his wife and family uncared 
for, a martyr to pmt, he died in 1700. 

PhilUpt, (Stkiuikn, ))oet, was born at Somer- 
ton, Oxfordshire, in IHflH, and educated at 
the grammar schools of Htratford-on-Avon and 
Teterborough. He studied for the (dvil Service, 

I Hit abandoned this for tlie stage, touring with Mr. 
Krauk K. Benson and appearing in all manner of 
parts. He then Iwcame an army ttitor and ulti- 
mately took to literature. As a pocd he compelled 
attention from the first, his Christ in Jlades 
ladng espiciully not(! worthy. Turning to the poetic 
drama, he utilised his knowledge of stage-craft 
with exceptional skill and produced a series of 
remarkable })lays all of whicli were brilliant in a 
literary sense and several of whi(;h were success- 
fully produced by Mr. George Alexander and Mr. 
Heerbohni Tree. Amongst these works were 
J Mo and Francesca (1899), lie rod (1900), Ulysses 
(1902), The Sin of David (1904), and AVre (1905). 

PhilUpt, Wknokll, orator, was born at Boston, 
Massachusetts, on Nov(unber 29th, IHll, and edn- 
e.at('d at Harvard College. He was called to the 
Bur in 18IM, but bocorning intt'rested in the slavery 
(piestion in conseepjenee of the brutal atUicks made 
upon the abolitionists, he determine<l to retire from 
professional practi(^e and devote himself topleading 
tlie cause of th<? n<*gro. 4'his he did by voice and 
pen, and succeeded in creating an irresi.s'tible public 
opinion in the Northern Stales in favour of freedom. 
Even after the Civil War broke out, he ha<l inces- 
santly to press President Lincoln to issue the edict 
of emancipation, whicli was at last proclaimed (Jan- 
uary 1st, 18(19). I'hillips kept the American Anti- 
Slavery Society in harnes.s until 1870, to provide 
against emergency and backsliding. He was 
also a strong I'cmperancc advocate. In 1881 
Harvard paitl him the high oomiiliment— long 
delayed, if not hegrudged—of asking him to de- 
liver the address at the centenary of the Phi Beta 
Kappa iSociety. He died at Boston on February 
2n<l, 1884. 

PmUiptia, one of the four genera of Trilo- 
bites which lived in Carboniferous times, and 
thus were the latest representatives of this 
great group. It was named after William Phillips 
(1775-1828). the geologist and mineralogist, 

PhUo JndieiUl, an Alexandrian Jew of the 
1st century, who ludds an important position in the 
history both of philosophy and religion, was bom 
probably between 20 and 10 B.c. He belonged to 
the sect of the IMiarJsees, and received a wide 


education, embracing both the literature and philo- 
sophy of Greece and the leligious writings of his 
own people. Conceiving that the knowledge of 
truth is not confined to any one race or age, he 
made it his aim to reconcile the teaching of Plato 
and the Acaflemy with the Mosaic dispensation 
and the conception of God contained in the Old 
Testament ; yet he never ceased to regard the 
Jewish Scripture.^ iis a .sjiecial revelation which, by 
the Divine appointment, was to be conveyed to man- 
kind at large through the agency of the chosen 
race. He was zealous in maintaining the literal 
truth of the Pentateuch, yet he regarded it as sus- 
ceptible of an allegorical interpretation also. In- 
deed, in his hands, the symbolical meaning often 
becomes the more important of the two. Philo 
maintains that the universe was fashioned, and is 
now regulated, by means of certain dunamcis 
(active i>ow(!rs) or hypostases, the highest being the 
Logos or Wr)rd, whom he describes as “ the 
High Priest,” “ the Shadow of God,” “ the First- 
born Son,” identifying him at the same time 
with the Angel of the Covenant of the Old 
Testament. Concerning Philo's life few details 
have come down to us, He is known to have 
visited Jerusalem on at least one occasion, and 
about A.D. 40 he was the head of an pmba.s8y sent to 
Home by the Jews of Alexandria to protest against 
the enforcement of the worship of the emperor. 

Philoloffy (literally, “ study of words ”) is a 
word that has much changed its signification in 
course of time. Originally, it denoted what we 
should now call the irnltivation of literature and 
literary criticism, and it held this signification 
among the Greeks and Romans and in Europe in 
the period wliich followed the Renaissance, and 
still retains it. to some extent, in Germany ; but 
towards the middle of the 19th century it began 
to change its meaning and to be applied to that 
systematic study of tlie structure of languages and 
their affinity to each other wliich is more properly 
called Comparative Philology. In jih.ce of wildly 
hyjwthetic^d conjectures and fanciful derivations, 
scientific methods began to be employed, and 
languag^es began to be studied geologically (Lc., 
their different strata were examined with a view to 
historical succession) and geographically (Le., the 
\vhole field of languages was mapped out and com- 
pared). The two great instruments in the pro- 
gress of the science were the discovery of Grimm s 
Law, which established the fact that certain letters 
or sounds interchanged with each otlier in an order 
seldom varying in certain groups of languages ; 
and the study of Sanskrit, which may be said to 
have l)een initiated by Sir William Jones in 1783. 
Knowledge of Sanskrit showed that the group of 
tongues now called Indo-European have evident 
features of kinship and that they all spring from 
an earlier tongue — sometimes called for convenience 
Aryan— which was spoken at a period when people 
of the race had already arrived at an important 
degree of civilisation and had adopted the family 
life which they have retained since, for words 
which run throughout the group express these ideas 
and relationships. The appearance of Bopp's 
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Comjmrative Grammar in 1833. and the researches 
from that time till now of many zealous workers 
into Indian and Persian literature and language, 
have established the science upon a firm and 
unquestionable basis. Among the most famous 
workers in this direction must be mentioned 
Professor Max Muller, who made Con^parative 
Philology a life-labour, while Arcbishop Trench 
popularised the subject in his Ntwcfjy of irorda. 
Philology has established that the languages of the 
world may be arranged into a few groups of which 
the principal known are (1) Aryan or Indo- 
European, (2) Semitic, (3) the Dravidian tongues 
of South India, and (4) languages of which 
Chinese may be taken as typical. There are 
many points of similarity between Aryan and 
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base treatment of the aged hero, devastated 
^lessenia and recjuii'ed all wlio had been concerned, 
in the murder of Philopoemen to kill themselves. 
His body was burned and his ashes were conveyed 
back to Megalopolis with every circumstance of 
universal grief. 

Philosopher’s Stone. One of the most 
prominent features of the creed of the alchemists 
[Alchemy, Chemistky] was the belief in the 
transmutability of all metals. The point aimed at 
then was, of course, tlie conversion of the commoner 
metals into the more precious gold. The agency by 
which this desire<l result was to bo effected w'UfL 
the philosopher’s stone, of the existence of wliicK 
not n doubt was entertained, and many of the 
plnlosophers of the Middle 
Ages — c.//., Albertus Mag- 
nus, Kogcr Bacon— spent 
much time in the scarcli 
for this Will-o’-the-wisp. It 
seems incredible that men 
of undoubted learning could 
delude themselves into tluv 
/Icelamllc belief that the pbiloso- 

>NorweKm!i. pher’s stonc had unlimited 

(.Danwh powers and that an uu- 

iclcrn Gorm.!.. monse quantity of Rolrl 

could be preprired t hrough 
i)utch. ’ agency of the smallest 

BagUsli. amount of this wonderful 

Italian, ata., known a, Hubsttmoe ; yet sh.pewlonH. 
Ronmucl languaijaa. »» ‘he folly of It all, Itk 

many cases neither tht^ 
tfaux. sanity nor the sincerity 

Gaelic. of the dupes can be sne- 

ccssfully assailed. This 
; Ariiiorican. extraordinary stone, they 

■ also deemed, was further 

endowed with other mi* 
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some of the Semitic tongues. The above table 
shows the generally received grouping of the 
Aryan and Indo-European tongues. 'J'he European 
tongues which do not belong to the Indo-European 
family are the Magyar, Basque, Turkish, and those 
spoken by the Finns and Lapps. 

PhilotKBmen, “ the last of the Clreeks,” 
general of the Achaean League, was born at Megalo- ^ 
polls, in Arcadia, in 252 B.c. After taking part in * 
the civil wars of Crete, he was in 210 placed at the 
head of the Achaean cavalry, and two years later 
became gtraUgoft or commander-in-chief of the 
league. His victory over the Spartan tyrant 
Machanidas at Mantinea (208) secured for Greece a 
period of peace which lasted several years. In his 
subsequent struggle with Nabis, the successor of 
Machanidas, be gained such advantages that in 188 
the Spartans were compelled to pull down their 
walls and accept the laws of the Achieans in place 
of those of Lycurgus. Named strategos for the 
eighth time in 183, be rose from a sick bed to 
suppress a revolt of the Messenians, but was taken 
prisoner, led pinioned through the streets of 
Messene, thrown into a dungeon and forced to drink 
the poisoned cup. The Aebaeans, infuriated at the 


raculous j>owers, being 
capable of curing all bodily and physical infirmities, 
and hence of prolonging life almost indefinitely. 

Philosophy an investigation of the firs!» 
principles of human knowle(lge. It seeks au 
answer to such questions as these : Aro there any 
proi)OHitions of the truth of which we can be* 
certain ? How i.s their truth to be tested — by an 
appeal to “experience,” or by asoertairdng their 
agreement with certain “forms” inherent in thtr 
mind itself ? If nothing is found to be certain, therr 
we get the doctrine of philosophical scepticism.. 
If one of the other positions is taken, we have 
respectively philosophical experientialisrn or ration- 
alism. Having found what makes knowledge valid, 
the philosopher goes on to determine, with more on 
less completeness, what is to bo thought about the- 
whole of things. The scientists deal only witii 
the parts, and take for granted various assurrifu 
tions. Philosophy examines the assumptions,, 
distinguishes appearance from reality, re-states 
the results of science in accordance with this 
distinction, and brings the parts into a system. 
This is the course it now takes: first, critical 
examination of knowledge, then speculative con- 
struction. His torically, the process was the opposite^ 
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Philosophy b€|pin m a theory of the universe. The 
philosopher dW not first try to discover whether 
anythiniif can be known, and if so what can be 
knoivn ; but, trusting to the mind’s powers, laid 
down some principle as otjrtiiin, and proceeded to ; 
explain everything by means of it. Philosophy j 
WHS not then distinguished froni special science, | 
but included science in itself. The sciences have I 
gradually tHfcome separate, as it has been found i 
possible or necessary to treat aspects of things ; 
apart from the whole, philosophy retaining for , 
itself the theory of the whole and the criticism of i 
scientific assumptions. When philosophers began | 
with unUjsted general principles the notion was 1 
that these, as soon ns slated, were obvious. It was 
found, however, that different philosophers took ' 
different starting-points, and that the theories of 
the universe attained were quite different and evt*n 
incompatible witli erudi other. From the |x*r- ' 
oeption of this sprang, first, assertions that nothing ; 
could be known, then attempts at reasoned selec- 
tion of true principles. It wjjs seen that only when 
oomfiarison had been made among principles was 
genuine philosophical (jonstruct ion iH)S8ible. This 
historical movement has not taken place once for 
nil, hut h/is been frequently repeated. Constructive 
p(»rlods and critical periods liave alternated, l»ut 
the general result has been that critical investiga- 
tion of knowledge has had to l)ec«.»ine constantly 
severer and more systematic. This has meant 
that philosophers have had to turn more and more 
to Itivostlgatlou of the mind’s powers, Philosophy 
has thus ju'.quired a siKfclal association with mental 
fi8 distinguished from luitural science. »So far, only 
theortdicuil philosophy luus been s|)()ken of, hut 
philosophy 1ms also its practical department. Not 
only have we to distinguish true from ai)parent 
knowledge ; we also have to learn what objects 
of desiiHf are good, and what modes of action are 
right, Where disputes arise us to which of the 
various modes of action that men sixintancoiisly 
adopt are directed to the proptu* end, or are accord- 
ing to the true rule, these differences have to be 
brought to the test of practical phllo.sophy. Theo- j 
retical knowledge of the universe and of men in ; 
their relations to one another has to be followed j 
by practical directions to choose certain ends, or 
to act according to certain rules. All knowledge 
has to be brought into relation with these, so as to 
make clear what means must be taken for attaining 
the ends, or for applying the general rules to 
jmrtiouhir circumstances. Thus philosophy includes 
ethics as well ns metaphysics. It also includes 
esthetics, the object of which is to discover why 
certain things in nature and in art are considered 
beautiful, to determine wdmt really constitutes 
beauty, how this can be known, and how it can be 
realised. Philosophy, theoretical and practical, 
has appeared in all civilisations that have reached 
the stage of reflecting ujx>u the world and upon 
themselves. European philosophy began in Greece 
about the seventh or sixth century B.c. From ! 
then till now it has Iwen cultivateil with very I 
different degrees of seal and success in different | 
ages and countries ; but during the whole period j 
of more than two thousand years it has a history | 


that has never been absolutely brokea even in the 
darkest and most retrograde epochs. 

PllilostratiUly the Greek sophist and rhetori- 
cian, was born probably at Lemnos, an Island in 
the Greek Archipelago, between a.d. 170 and 180. 
He may have taught at Rome, but all trace of him 
is lost after 249, as to which Suidas mentions that 
he was living in the reign of the Emperor Philip 
(244-249). His works include a lAfe of Apollonim 
of Tyam (written by command of the Empress 
Juliii Domna) and Lives of the Sophists. “A 
philosopher,” he explains, “ investigates truth ; a 
sophist, taking truth for granted, proceeds to 
<iecorate it.” The Heroicon is a vindication of 
Palainedes, the soldier and scholar who was done 
to death by deceit before Troy, and of whose cruel 
fate Homer’s silence is regarded by Philostratus as 
an intentional injustice. The Imagiwss, a treatise 
of art, describes a number of pictures respecting 
which th(3 controversy is still waged whether they 
were actual or imaginary paintings. In any case 
the book i.s valuable for the light it sheds on ancient 
art. 

PRiltre, a love-i)Otion. a draught supposed to 
have the virtue of exciting in tiie person who 
drinks it love for liirn or her who administers it. 
Magical rites were used in their preimration, and 
philtres were freely employed in cliissic times. In 
many cases noxious drugs found a place among the 
ingredients, and it is more than likely that, under 
the guise of a philtre given for a variety of fanciful 
purposes, actual murder and, in .some cases, suicide 
were committed. There is a legend (probably 
unfounded) that the death of the poet Lucretius 
(99-55 n.C.) was due to the effects of a love-drink 
of this kind administered by liis wife. 

Pkippi, SiH William, Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, was born at Pemaquid, Maine, United 
States, on February 2nd, 1551. He Ixgnn life as a 
ship’s carpenter, and then became a merchant 
captain. Making, as we should now say, a speci- 
ality of the recovery of sunken treasure, he was 
instrumental in saving the Hispaniola plate (1C87), 
valued at £3(X),(H>0, of which £15,000 was awarded 
to him. Oil arriving in England on June 28th, 1687, 
he was knighted. Two months later he was made 
Provo.st Marshal-General of New England, but 
retunied to England within a year. In 1589 he 
was in Boston again, and threw himself into the 
public life, of Massachusetts. He was in charge of 
the expedition against the French colony of Port 
Royal (1690), which, unready for resistance, at 
once surrendered. An attack upon the French in 
Queliec and Montreal, however, undertaken in the 
same year wholly miscarried. In 1591 Phipps was 

S inted Governor of Massachusetts, He was an 
ferent administrator, taking no steps to put 
down the cruel anti-witch crusade then in full 
swing. Making himself generally obnoxious he 
was recalled to answer certain charges against 
him, but died in London on February 18th, 1695, 
before proceedings were begun. 

Phlebitis, Inflammation of the coats of a 
vein. When the internal coat is affected the blood 
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in the vessel forms a clot or thrombus, and throrn* 
bosis and phlebitis are thus associated one with 
another. The symptoms of phlebitis are the pres- 
ence of tenderness and reddening over the course 
of the vessel affected, and this is moreover marked 
out by the existence of what feels like a hard cord 
hi the position of the vein. Phlebitis may be due 
to injury, to the extension of imffammation from the 
tissues surrounding the vein, to gout, and other 
causes. When it follows confinement, as is some- 
times the case, it gives rise to the condition of 
white or milk leg, in which the leg becomes greatly 
swollen and painful, and assumes a white tense 
appearance. This condition is extremely trouble- 
some. In suppurative phlebitis the cause of the 
mischief is a micro-organism. It occurs in con- 
nection with wounds which assume a septic 
condition, in acute necrosis, and in pytemia. 

Phlebotomy. [Bleeding.] 

Phlo«m. [Bast.] 

Phlogiston. During the 18th century the 
whole theory of chemical reactions, more especially 
in relation to combustion, was founded upon the 
supposititious existence of an element known as 
phlogiston. All combustible materials were sup- 
posed to contain this substance, and the more they 
contained the more actively did they burn on 
ignition. During combustion the phlogiston es- 
caped and a dephlogisticated product was left. 
By a slight extension it is seen that metals were 
supposed to consist of their calces— oxides — 
with the addition of phlogiston, and the reduction 
of a metallic oxide by carbon or other reducing 
agent was regarded as due to the conjbination of 
t he phlogiston, so plentiful in the latter, with the 
calx. These views, enunciated first by Georg 
Ernst Stahl (1660-1734), were held by a large 
number of distinguished chemists, as Joseph Black, 
Scheole, Henry CJavendish, and Joseph Priestley, 
the two latter of whom, it is noticeable, though 
firm adherents of the theory, contributed much to 
its overthrow. The fact that the calces weighed 
more than the metals from which they were pro- 
duced was explained by the assertion that phlogis- 
ton was a “ principle of levity.” In this fact, how- 
ever, lay the nucleus of the phlogistic downfall, 
altliough the establishment of the oxygen theory 
of combustion now held was only brought about 
after a long and arduous scientific struggle, and 
chiefly through the instrumentality of the great 
French chemist Lavoisier. 

Phlox. a genus of North American plants, 
belonging to the order Polemoniaceas, among the 
Gamopetalse, cultivated for their showy flowers. 
These are generally borne in large panicles termi- 
nating erect unbranched stems, and have their 
parts in whorls of five, and a broad salver-shaped 
corolla. They are mostly white, red* or purple, and 
hybridise freely. 

Phooioii, the last eminent Athenian who was 
both a general and a statesman. He was born 
probably about 402 B.a, the son of Phocus, a man 
of humble origin. Plutarch tells us he studied 
170— N.B. 


under Plato and Xenocrates and possibly under 
Diogenes. He first distinguished himself at the 
battle of Naxos, in 376, where be commanded the 
left wing of the Athenian fleet under his friend 
Chabrias. In S5I with Evagoras he commanded the 
forces collected to conquer Cyprus for Artaxerxes 
HI. and succeeded in subduing the island. In 343 
some of the chief citisens in Negara having oon- 
spired to betray their town to Philip, Phooion was 
sent to defend it and the conspiracy was defeated. 
He was sent, in 340, to help the Bysantines against 
Philip, who was compelled to abandon his attempt 
on Byzantium and to evacuate the Chersonesus. 
Phocion seize(] several of his ships and recovered 
cities held by the Maceflonians, but ultimately his 
wounds obliged him to sail away. His success led 
him to advise a peace with Philip, but the counsels 
of Demosthenes prevailed and he was over-ruled. 
Within two years the independence of the Greek 
republics was lost at the disastrous battle of 
Chffironea, 338. On the murder of Philip Demos- 
thenes proposed to honour the assassin’s memoi*y 
with religious rites. Phocion resisted this os 
betokening a mean spirit and he succeeded in 
checking unseemly rejoicings, but failed to moderate 
the joy of the people when Alexander died- He 
vainly opposed the war with Ahtipatcr, the regent 
of Macedonia. The confidence of the newly- 
appointed general he rebuked. Tour words,” he 
said, “are, like cypress trees, stately and high, 
but they bear no fruit.” Again the Athenians were 
defeated, and it fell to him with others to obtain 
the best terms they could from the conqueror. After 
Antipater’s death (318) Phocion became involved 
in political intrigues. He was accused of treason 
and fled to Phocis, but was given up to the 
Athenians and sentenced to death. When 
asked if he had any message for his son, he 
replied, “Only that he bear no grudge against 
the Athenians.” He died in 317, aged eighty- 
five, and his body was flung over the borders 
of the state, and afterwairis burned by his 
friends. His bones were brought back to a 
repentiint people, who interred them at the 
public expense, rai.«iing a biazen statue to his 
memory, while his accusers were condemned to 
death. 

PhOOiSf an ancient Greek staffs, which lay N, 
of the Corinthian Gulf and W. of Bosotia. It con- 
tained Mount ParnassiLs (8,068 feet) and the rivers 
CephissHs and Pleistus. It was mountainous and, 
except the valley of the Cephissus, unproductive. 
The state is said to have derived its name from its 
coloniser, Phocus, son of iEgeus. The people were 
industrious agriculturists, and proved their bravery 
in different wars. In the Peloponnesian War they 
were allies of Athens. Their last appearance 
in history was when they defended Delphi 
against the Gauls in 279. Their most important 
cities were Delphi, the seat of the famous oracle ; 
Eiatea in the valley of the Cephissus ; Abas, where 
there was another oracle of Apollo, and Anticyra 
(the modern Aspraspitia), near which grew the 
best hellebore which the ancients regarded as an 
infallible cure for insanity. As to this they had a 
proverb applied to a person who acted senselessly, 
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NoAfiget Antifivrafn (“Let him sail to Anticyia 
[and get cured] )/* 

PhOilnuif from A Greek word signifying 
*' bright or “ pure an epithet of Apollo, 
regarded as the sun god. Similarly Artemis 
(Inana) is often called Phoebe, the goddess of the 
moon. Underlying this sense is a sympathy with 
the radiance associated with youth. Apollo was 
represented as an athletic young man of beautiful 
physif]ue. Figuratively, the poets have used both 
i’hoobus and Phoebe for the sun and moon. 

Phomioiai an ancient country on the coast of 
Syria, of soiuowhat indeterminate size. It is sup- 
poserl to have extended from tlje Orontes in the 
north as far south as Mount Carmel, while inland 
it reached to the Lebanon, from which Oowed the 
numerous strefuns that watered the country. 
Among the chief towns were Tyre, Sidon, Beyrout 
and Acre. The land is fit for cereals, fruits, and, 
in the uplands, timbt^r, and there is some iron near 
Ileyrout. The people were famous for three indus* 
trios, namely, glass-making, embroidery and purplo- 
ilyoing. The invention of glaas, once generally 
ascribed to them, seems to have been due to the 
Egyptians, but tho presence of the murex, the 
purple-yielding mollusc, all along the seacard 
readily accounts for the prominence of the dyeing 
t rade. The harbours whicii in ancient times were 
a hive of industry are nearly all silted up and 
lUjyrout almost alone offers a safe port to modem 
vessels. 

PhesnioianSf a renowned Semitic people, 
whose original home is supposed to have been in 
the islands and round tho shores of the Persian 
Gulf, whence they migrated in prehistoric times 
to the head of the Mediterranean, between Asia 
Minor and Egypt. Hero they founded Tyre, Sidon, 
and other flourishing marts, and over 3,000 years 
}»go became the chief intermediaries of trade and 
intercourse Iwtwcen the eastern and western nations, 
and the great seafarers of antiquity . They founded 
numerous settlements, such as Utica, Carthage, and 
C'adiz on tho Mediterranean seaboard and beyond 
what is now the Strait of Gibraltar, traded with 
the British Isles, Introduced a knowledge of letters 
into Greece, circumnavigated Africa once, if not 
twice, and contended with Rome for universal 
empire. It may be remembered that in the Royal 
Exchange, I^ndon, there is a fresco by Lord 
Leighton (painted in 1895) representing “Phoeni- 
cians bartering with Ancient Britons.” Thpir 
Bemitic language is nearest allied to Hebrew, and 
was written in the oldest known alphabet, most 
probably derived from the hieratic and demotic 
phonograms of the Egyptian or Chaldsean hierogly- 
phics. Numerous inscriptions are still extant in 
this script, which is the direct or indirect source of 
nearly all current syllabic and alpbabetio systems. 

PllCmIj:* In botany, a genus of pinnate-leaved 
xfilms, the chief palm of history and ceremony, 
mving been utilised as the emblem of triumph 
from the Egyptian worship of Isis downwards. 
In Homeric mythology, Phosnix was King of 


Phoenicia (named after him) and the father of 
Europa (Europe, by interpretation, thus coming frona 
Phoenicia). The PbcBDiz mentioned in the Tliad^ 
who was young Achilles* teacher, and who took 

S fft in the Calydonian hunt, was son of Amyntor. 

is mother urged him to dishonour his fathers 
mistress. When Amyntor discovered this he put 
out his son’s eyes. Phoenix then fled to Peleus, 
who took him to Cheiron, by whom his sight was 
restored. According to Herodotus the phoenix 
was a fabulous bird, resembling an eagle, regarded 
by the Egyptians as the emblem of immortality. 
When it arrived at the age of 500 or even 600 
years it built itself a funeral pile of wood and 
spices which it. fanned into flame with its wings, 
and emerged from the ashes into new life. An- 
other version relates that only one pheenix lived at 
a time. When it died a worm crept from the dead 
body which the heat of the sun developed into a 
new phoenix. When Sir Christopher Wren had 
drawn the circle for tliedome of the new St. Paul’s 
Cathedral he sent a mason for a stone to mark the 
exact centre. From the debris of the old church 
he brought a fragment of an old gravestone in- 
scribed liemrgam. This happy omen is com- 
memorated in the pediment over the south portico 
by a sculptured phoenix rising from its owm ashes. 
Phoenix Park, the famous pleasure ground in Dublin, 
has no reference to mythology, the name being a 
corruption of the Gaelic Jim uisge^ “fair water,” 
so called from a chalybeate spring adjoining, once 
resorted to as a spa. 

Pholadidn, the family of bivalved mollusca 
of which Pholas, or the Piadock, is the type. The 
shell is gaping, is composed of very hard material, 
and is armed with strong ribs and teeth on the 
external surface: by means of these it excavates 
a vertical burrow in chalk, mud, and soft rocks. 
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The animal makes a series of half-toms in its 
burrow and thus wears away the matrix, the 
powder of which is washed out by a current of 
water. They are all marine shallow-water inhabit- 
ants, and range in time from the Lias onwards. 
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the pitidock is edible, and is sometimes used as 
bait in British waters. 

PhoaetieB, literally, the enunciation of the 
principles upon which the production of sound 
depends. The term, however, is ^nerally applied 
to those principles which govern the production of 
articulate human speed). Attempts have been 
made to establish the fact that articulate speech 
obtains among animals other than men, but they 
have not resulted in any positive evidence of this. 
In one sense phonetics is a branch of physiology, 
since speech is resultant of breathing processes 
modified by the conditions of the larynx, tongue, 
and mouth, and nasal spaces. Some have con- 
sidered that speech so modifies some of these parts 
tliat an examination of them would go far to 
determining to what race, or at least to what group 
of languages, an individual belongs by descent. It 
is chiefly as an aid to philological discoveries 
that phonetics has a practical value. The term 
phonetic is also applied to a system of spelling the 
object of which is to reproduce in letters the exact 
sound of words, and this use of phonetics has 
many supporters, especially among those who have 
to do with shorthand. This mode of speech is 
illustrated by printed organs and magazines, whose 
repulsiveness to the eye goes far to render any 
wide spreading of the system unlikely. Sir Isaac 
Pitman made a heroic effort to accomplish this 
alleged reform, and in lOOfi the Spelling Keform 
Association of the United States, with the strong 
backing of President Roosevelt, issued a preliminary 
list of three hundred words that were to be spelled 
phonetically. Many of these were the familiar or 
for our (as “candor ”), er for re (as “ fiber ”), gram 
for gramme (as “ program ”). Others dropped one 
of tile V 9 in such words as “ traveller.” Further 
alterations were tliroo for through^ tho for though^ 
“catalog/* and “kist” (kissed). But it did not 
come into nse. Under the presidency of Professor 
Skeat the Simplified Spelling Society was formed 
in London in 1908. 

Phoxiograpll, an instrument for mechani- 
cally recording and reproducing sounds, invented 
in 1877 by Thomas Alva Edison. Sounds, being 
vibrations of the air, will, if produced near an 
elastic diaphragm, cause it to vibrate similarly. 
If the diaphragm be provided with a sharp but 
smooth point projecting from its centre, and 
if this point just touch a sheet of tinfoil sup- 
ported in a suitable way and moved at right 
angles to it, a series of indentations will be pro- 
duced. When the diaphragm is moved towards 
the tinfoil it will make a small hollow, but will 
leave a little hill when it moves in the other 
direction. In this way the sheet of foil forms a 
record of the sounds. If the foil is again moved 
past the point, the latter will be pushed back 
and forth by the indentations, and as the dia- 
phragm moves with the point it will be thrown 
into vibration and the original sounds will be 
more or less accurately reproduced. In the origi- 
nal instrument the foil was wrapped round a 
cylinder having on its service a spiral groove 
and turning on an axle on which was cut a screw- 


thread of the same pitch as the spiral ; this axle 
turned in a nut, so that the cylinder moved longi- 
todinally while it was being turned. By this 
means the point on the dia^iragm was always 
kept opposite the groove. If words were shouted 
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PHONOORAPB : POStTlUN OP THK UIAPHHAQM WUKN HXSTIKO 
UPON THE WAX OYLINDBR* 


into a mouthpiece attached to the diaphragm 
while the cylinder was rotated by clockwork, and 
if the cylinder were afterwards put back to its 
original position and again rotated, sounds were 
emitted which bore some resemblance to their 
original, so that if one had heard them spoken 
into the instrument one could generally recognise 
them. An improved instrument was afterwards 
made by Charles Sumner Tainter and Edison, in 
which a cylinder of wax replaced the tinfoil, a 
groove of varying depth being cut on it by a 
sharp point shaped after the manner of a turning- 
tool. When the machine is required to talk, 
another diaphragm, provided with a “ trumpet ** or 
with tubes for insertion in the ears, is put in 
position. The cylinder is rotated by an mectrio 
motor or, more generally, by clockwork. In re- 
cent years the articulation has been made very 
much better, and the volume of sound modulated. 
The ori^nal pattern produced plenty of sound, 
such as it was — it could, Indeed, oe heard by the 
whole of a small audience — but it lacked clearness 
of expression, and was often very harsh. Various 
uses have been found for tbe phonograph. The 
voices of great statesmen and famous singers 
have been perpetuated, and tbe performances of an 
orchestra and a brass band at full strength have 
been recorded. Merchants have dictated their 
correspondence to the machine, and shorthand 
typists have afterwards reproduced it. It has 
even been suggested that the phonograph can be 
employed as a means of corres|)onaenoe, the 
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wax cylinder being transmitted through the post. 
Machines of the Gramophone *' type (the word, 
by the way^ is a trade*naroe) are also voioe^pro- 
ducers, but in such the reproducing surface is flat 
and made of metal or vulcanite on which the record j 
is out by a stylus. The record rotates horizontally. ! 

PliOltolita» or Clikkstonb, a compact, grey, 
so tiil-cry still line lava, consisting mainly of sanidine 
felspar and nepheline, and named (from the Greek 
“ sound^*) on account of the ringing sound I 
it emits when struck with a hammer. Its specific 
gravity is about 2*58. It is of Tertiary age, and 
occurs among the lavae of Auvergne and Bohemia. 
In thin slabs it is used for roofing. 

PhoroniSi the genus which forms the class 
Vermiforiuia, which used to be included as an 
aberrant group of Bryozoa and was even once 
regarded as one of the tube-dwelling worms. 
The group of tentacles around the mouth forming 
a true ” lopbopborc,” however, shows its attinity 
to the Bryozoa. 'Fhe animals live each in a 
leathery tiilie, and the tubes are united in small 
colonies. The genus occurs on the British coast.* 

Phogphatag* The phosphates are the salts 
of the phosphoric acids, being divided into oriho- 
pyro-, and nieta* phosphates, jicooi-ding jis they are 
derived from the acids with corresponding prefixes, 
represented respectively by the formula; 

H^PjOy, HPO3. 'I'he first jvcid is the most iniptirtant, 
and is that meant usually by phosphoric acid. Its 
ludiydride, PyO*, is a white powder which absorbs 
water with grout avidity, and is hence very useful 
for drying gases and liquids. The acid itself may 
bo prepared by the action of nitric acid ujxm phos- 
phorus, or from bone-ash by the action of sulphuric 
acitl. It forms rhombic six-sided crystals which 
are easily soluble \u water. It forms three series 
of salts (ortho-phosphates), ».<?., those in which 1, 2, 
or Jl Jitorns of hydrogen are replaced. 'J’hey are 
recognisetl in solution by the yellow precipitate 
they give with silver .solutions, and are employed in 
the choinical laboratory for the quantitative estima- 
tion of nuignesium. The phosphates, chiefly in the 
form of the aci<l ciilcium salt, are very largely 
cmploy(?<l in agrictilture. As phostihonm is an 
es.sential constituent of plants, and the sup])ly is 
tut indy drawn from the soil, unless phosphorus is 
added in the form of natural or artificial manures, 
the soil becomes exhausted ami the crop.s deteriorate. 
Experimental farming, as at Kothamsted, in Hert- 
furdslnre, where it was initiated by Sir John 
Bonnet I.havves in 1848, has conclusively shown 
iiow marked is tins influence of the proper addi- 
tion of pliosphorus (in a condition available for 
plant assimilation) upon the quality and quantity 
of the crops obtained. 

PhOBpliatio XTodnlM are generally rounded 
an* I water- worn masses of animal, or of purely con- 
cretionary origin, containing a considerable per- 
centage of phosphate of lime, [Apatite.] They 
vary considerably In difiEerent geological formations. 
In the Bala limestone, in the Ordovician of North 
Wales, they occur In a graphitic matrix, and contain 
fi4i per cent, of phosphate. In rooks of similar.age 


in Canada the nodules are believed to be coproiites, 
the petrified excrement of animals, as they certainly 
are, in part at least, in the Carboniferous shales of 
Scotland. These last are associated with bones and 
scales of large ganoid fishes, and contain those of 
smaller ones. Coproiites of fishes and saurians are 
not uncommon in Secondary rocks, but do not occur 
together in any quantity. In Cretaceous rocks, such 
as the Lower Greensand of Bedfordshire and Cam- 
bridgeshire, the Gault, and the Upper Greensand, 
at several horizons and in various parts of England, 
beds of phosphatic nodules occur which consist 
largely of rolled fragments of ammonites and other 
fossils, derived in most cases from Upper Jurassic 
rocks as a beach deposit. Similarly, near the base 
of the Pliocene of Suffolk a bed occurs, erroneously 
C4ille»l coprolitic. which consists of rolled and 
highly-phosphatised bones and teeth of sharks and 
mammals, possibly the result of the denudation of 
some of the Black Crag of Antwerp. With these 
rolled fossils are associated structureless masses, 
which are also phosphatic and would appear to 
have a purely clicmical origin. It is suggested 
that these may have been originally mainly cal- 
careous and that they, in common with the derived 
fossils, have beiiu ])h()8phatised by replacement, 
the phosphoric acid from beds of decaying Beawee<l 
being attracted by ])ro-existing traces of pho.s- 
phorus, common in all organic rocks and remains. 

Phosplior-broiize consists of bronze with 
which is combined a very small quantity of 
phosphorus. 'I’his addition favourably influences 
the quality of the n»etal to a marked extent. The 
alloy formed is paler than the original bronze, is 
malleable and ductile, an»l withstands a very great 
tensile stress. It is also suitable for castings, and 
resists the corro.«ive action lx>th of water and the 
atmosphere far better than bronze itself. 

Phoiphorescence is the property which 
some .substances—^.//., sulphides of barium, stron- 
tium. and calcium— exhibit of shining in the dark. 
4’ho body really absorbs light which falls upon it 
from some source, and gives back this lijdht again 
when the source i.s removed. White light is not 
necessary for the exhibition of this phenomenon, 
it being chiefly caused l>y the violet and ultra- 
violet rays. Becquerels Phosphorosccpk has re- 
vealed the fact tluit a great number of bodies 
exhibit the property of yfiiosphorescence, but only 
shine for an extremely short time after the light is 
removed. Tl)i.s instrument consist.s of two discs, 
joined one behind the other, each with four 
aperture.s, those of one disc being half-way between 
those of the other. The substance is placed between 
the two discs, the whole being kept in a dark 
cylinder and used in a dark room. Into a small 
hole at one end of the cylinder a beam of light is 
sent, and the eye is placed at a corresponding hole 
in the other end, the substance being in a line 
between the two holes. The discs are made to 
rotate, and in consequence of the alternation of the 
apertures in the two discs, the observer only sees 
the substance when it is not exposed to the light. 

I If the body be at all phosphorescent, it MB, after re- 
I ceiving through one aperture, give out the light 
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again a certain time after that aperture has {^ssed 
on, and the speed of rotation can be so mi Justed 
that the time during which the body imprisons its 
light is equal to an eighth part of the time of rota* 
tion. In that time one of the apertures of the other 
disc will have come opposite to the body, and so it 
will be seen by the observer. With this machine 
phosphorescence lasting only a ten-thousandth of 
a second can be detected. Ordinary phosphorus is 
luminous in the dark when rubbetl, and this is the 
origin of the term phosphorescence. Animal phos- 
]>horescence is exhibited by both living and dead 
matter. In tlie case of the latter it is ejisy to show 
that it is due to the slow oxidation or combustion 
of the animal tissues or to tlie development of 
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bacteria. It is most typically shown in the case of 
the minute marine organisms such as the bacteria 
w'hioh grow around decayirjg fish, etc., or the in- 
fusoria which live on the surface, such as the tiny 
Noctiluca miliaris. These are only phosphorescent 
when irritated, as by waves or other disturbance 
of the W'ater. Many more specialised invertebrates 
are also phosphorescent, such as, <?.//., the Jellyfish, 
Cyanea, Sea-pens or Pennatulidte as Virgularia, 
Ascidians as Salpa,, Starfish as the common 
Asterias, Ophiuroids as the Sand-stars, the* 
Siphonophora as Physalia, Mollusca as Pholas, 
and worms such as Nereis. But some land animals 
fiossesa the same property, c.y., the earthworm and 
the common English centipede (Scolopendra elec* 
trica). The insects afford many of the most 
interesting examples, such as the Glow-worm 
(I^ampyris noctiluca), w'hich is the male larva of a 
beetle, the Fireflies (Elater), the Hemipterous 
genus Fulgora, the moth Noctua, and some species 
of Bombyx, and the Mole Crickets. The cause of 
phosphorescence is still not fully explained ; at one 
time it was thought to be due to slow combustion, 
similar to that which imparts phosphorescence to 
some inorganic bodies and some decaying animal 
matter- It is, however, now generally regarded as 


due to nervous energy ; just as in the Torpedo or 
Electric Eeh nerve-power is transmuted into elec- 
tricity, so in phosphorescent animals it turns into 
light 

Phosphoric Acid, [Phosphates.] 

Phosphorus (symbol, P; atomic weight, 31), 
a nou-metallic element wliich was first prepared in 
1669 from urine. For a long time it was very costly 
and highly valued as a chemical curiosity, being ex- 
hibited to Charles 11. and other European monarclis. 
It does not exist in nature in a free state. Com- 
bined with otlier sulislauces, however, it enters into 
the composition of many rocks and minerals, while 
it is also an invariable constituent of the human 
body, being present chieliy in the bones and nervous 
tissue. Plants contain it as an essential constituent, 
and it is hence a necessary ingroditmt of fertile soils. 
It is chiefly prepared from bone-ash, being obtained 
by the reduction of calcium metaphosphate by 
means of carbon and silica. The manufacture is 
somewhat diflicultand dangerous, owing to the ex- 
treme ease with which t he element ignites, burning 
very readily in air with the production of den.se 
white fumes. Ordinary phosphorus is a waxy-look- 
ing solid of specific gravity 1*8, melting at about 
44® C. It oxifUses if exposed to the air, and must 
therefore be kept under water. It appears lumin- 
ous in the dark if moist, the luminosity being due to 
a slow oxidation. It has a crystalline nature, form- 
ing alnjost colnurle.ss octahedral crystals. It also 
exists in another amorphous variety, which pos- 
sesses a red colour, and is heavier and harder than 
the ordinary variety, from which it may be obtained 
by heating to about 240‘' C. in the absence of air. 
This form does not oxidise when exix>8ed to the 
air, and further dilfers by being non-poisonous and 
insoluble in the solvent-s of the crystalline phos- 
phorus. By strongly heating with lead also the 
element may be obtained as metallic-looking 
crystals of specific gravity 2*34. Phosphorus i.s 
very largely employed in the chemical laboratory 
and in various chemical manufacturing processes, 
but by far the greatest quantity is used in the 
manufacture of lucifer-matches. Witli oxygen it 
forms two compounds of composition PjOa and 
wliich are anhydrides of acids. With 
hydrogen it forms some interesting compounds, oin; 
of which possesses the property of spontaneous in- 
flammability in air ; while witli chlorine it unites 
ilirectiy, forming chlorides which, together with 
the other halogen compounds, are largely employed 
for chemical purposes. 

Photinfff Patriaroli of Constantinople, was de- 
scended from a wealthy and noble Byzantine family, 
and was bom probably between 820 and 826. He 
became a favourite of Ceasar Bardas, uncle of the 
Emperor Michael 1X1., and through his influence 
was raised to the patriarchate in 867, passing in 
the five previous days through all the preliminary 
orders, the patriarch Ignatius being deposed to 
make room for him. Ignatius was supported by the 
Pope Nicholas I., and a breach ensued between the 
Churches of the East and of the West, Photius 
raising diflBoulties concerning matters of doctrine 
and discipline, and (867) calling together a Council 
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which exoomratinicated Nicholas. In the same 
year the murder of Michael III. and accession of 
Basilius the Miicedoniiin were followed by the reofiil 
of Igmitius and the banishment of Photius ; but the 
latter afterwards became reconciled to his old 
enemy, and succeeded him as Patriarch (878). He 
was again deposed and banished, however, in 886, 
and ended his days in an Armenian monastery on 
February 6th, 8iU. His Myriohihlion 9eu BihliotJiera 
is a very valuable work, containing the names and 
short accounts of some 280 authors with critical re- 
marks, and also extracts from or abridgments of their 
works the originals of which have mostly perished. 

Photography. A photograph (from the 
Greek phd9, ** light,” graphein, “to write ”) is gener- 
ally accepted as meaning a jjicture or reproduction 
which has been obtained by the influence of light 
upon a sensitised surface. The first principles of 
pnotographic optics were discovered by Della 
rortii, who invented theosracra obscura in 1561». A 
little later alcliemists found that horn silver (native 
chloride of silver) blackened on exposure to light, 
and in 1777 the Swedish chemist Schecle made the 
discovery that tlie rays of the spectrum are not all 
chemically active in the same degree, 'i’he honour 
of producing the first “ light ” pictures belongs to 
Thomas Wedgwood (1802). Jlut his photographs 
were not permanent, since he could not prevent the 
uncoloured portions of his picture from being acted 
upon by light, or, in other words, he could not “ fix” 
his picture. Hklkkjuaphy, the science of pro<luc- 
ing permanent pictures by the influence of solar 
radintions, was invented by Nic6phore Niepce about 
1814. By ins process a piece of plated silver or 
glass, coated with asphaltum, was exposed in a 
camera obscura for four to six hours. Wherever 
light a(5ted this asphaltum became insoluble in its 
usual solvents. Hence when treated with one of 
these solvents, the still soluble imrts, that is to 
say the shadows, of the image dissolved and the 
lights wore represented by the insoluble asphaltum 
oh the plate. Daguerre, who had l)egun a series of 
experiments in 1824, wont into partnership with 
Niepce in 1821>. The Daguerreotype wjis the result 
of their efforts. The method of this was extremely 
simple. A metal plate, coated and sensitised with 
iodide of silver, was develoi)ed after exposure by 
vapour of mercury. The D^uerreotype was parti- 
cularly successful in rendering human portraits, but 
it. was scarcely the beginning of modern photography, 
almost all of which depends on tlie production 
of a “ negative”-— t.d., a transparent image in 
which the light portions of the object photographed 
are represented by dark in the negative and vice 
vered. For the first photographic negative we have 
to look to the Oalotypt* proeese which W. H. Fox 
Talbot fjiitented in 1841. The Talbot negative was 
produced by preparing paper with iodide of silver, 
gallic and acetic acid, and developing it after ex- 
posure by ncetonitrate of silver and gallic acid. 
This paper negative was rendered translucent with 
wax. The introduction of glass plates accompanied 
the invention of colloiiion, oom^sed of a solution 
of pyroxellne in a mixture of ether and idoohol, by 
Scott Archer in 1851. Collodion was exclusively 


employed by photographers for the next quarter of 
a century — in earlier years for the production of 
positives on glass, latterly, by modifications, for 
that of negatives. The glass was coated with 
collodion, to which w^as added bromide of cadmium 
and iodide of potassium or of ammonium, the coat- 
ing being sensitised by nitrate of silver. The image 
was developed with sulphate of iron or pyrogallio 
acid to which was atlded acetic or citric acid, and 
it was fixed by the solvent cyanide of potassium. 
Collwiion has now been superseded by an emulsion 
of gelatino-bromide in the preparation of plates. 
The great drawback of the collodion plate was that 
it had to be used immedititely after preparation and 
whilst still wet. and to obviate this inconvenience 
the dry plate, coated with a gelatino-bromide 
emulsion, in which the silver salt is kept in 
suspension by the gelatine, was devised, first, 
by Dr. Maddox in 1871, improved upon in 1873 
by Mr. Kennett, and again improved by Mr. 
Charles Bennett in 1878. It was found that if 
emulsion was kept at a high temperature for some 
days, or boiled for half an hour, its sensitiveness 
was greatly increased. I.Ater, means were dis- 
covered of gauging the exact sensitiveness of a 
plate thus prepared. The method of developing a 
dry plate is substantially the same as in the case of 
the wet collodion plate. When the developnient is 
complete or has gone sufficiently far, the plate is 
taken out of the developer, washed and treate<l 
with a fixing solution — usually hyposulphite of soda 
— by means of which the unaltered silver bromide 
is dissolved out of the emulsion, while the darkened 
image of silver is left. The plate is hence no longer 
sensitive to light, to which it may be exposed with- 
out alteration, but previous to this stage, of course, 
all actinic light should l>e rigorously excluded from 
the “dark room” in which the operation is conducted. 
After fixation the plate should be washed thoroughly 
to get rid of the hyposulphite. 

One of the most important inventions in modem 
photography was that of orthochromatic (or iso- 
chromatic) plates, which were introduced by E. J. 
Edwards in 1886. The orthochromatic plate brings 
it within the photographer’s power to render more 
or less accurately the colour “ values ” in nature. 
Up to this date it was impossible to give correct 
exposure to all the colours in a picture, some being 
more actinic than others and thus being over-exposed 
if sufficient time was given for the less aotinic 
colours to register themselves. Harsh contrast and 
the elimination of half-tones resulted in most nega- 
tives, and it waa only possible to correct the draw- 
back by modifications in the treatment of the 
plates ; such as by “ backing,” whereby an exposure 
may be given to secure the feeble rays of the less 
actinic colours without imperilling the more actinic, 
or by (after exposure) local intensification and re- 
daction. The orthochromatic plate does much to 
render these expedients unnecessary, and a farther 
corrective of colour values may found in the 
colour screens or light filters which are now em- 
ployed. The combination of ortboohromatic plate 
and oolour screen is specially useful in the rendering 
of flowers and the copying of paintings and other 
multi-ooloured objects. 
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Tbe ase of sensitised celluloid films carries the 
advantage of less weight and bulk than are involved 
by glass plates^ and they are not subject to the 
halation caused by over-exposure of the high lights 
in a picture taken on an unbacked glass plate. On 
the other hand, the sensitive him is apt to lose its 
KensitivenesB, if kept for more than a few months. 
Dealers in photographic appliances supply films in 
two forms — the flat and the roll. Flat films are 
generally placed in specially constructed sheaths 
for exposure, and are otherwise treated in the same 
manner as plates as regards their manipulation. 
Koll films in the cartridge form are long strips of 
different widths, each of which is attached to a 
longer strip of black paper and rolled up with it. 
The film is contained in a contrivance called a roll- 
holder, and its sections are exposed as required by 
turning a screw on the outside. The point of 
division between each section is marked on the 
outside black paper, and is visible through a red- 
glass window at the back of the holder. The 
invention is attributed to Silvy (1870), but it was 
developed oommercially by Warnerke some years 
later, and the Eastman Company of Rochester, 
U.S.A., made it really popular. In the present 
state of development the roll film enables a camera 
both to be loaded and to have the exposed films 
taken out in daylight, thus obviating any necessity 
for a dark-room. Developing can now also be done 
in the daylight by means of a si>ecial developing 
tank. The use of celluloid as a support for the 
sensitised coating has now almost entirely super- 
seded paper, hardened gelatine, kc. 

One of the best all-round developers used to 
be composed of pyrogallio acid, potassium bromide, 
and ammonia, but this has now become old- 
fashioned owing to its unpleasant staining pro- 
perties. A pyro-soda solution has taken its 
place, the slight yellowish tinge that it gives a 
negative favouring a successful print ; and ferrous 
oxalate and hydrokinone are substances which 
form the basis of several well-known compounds. 
Ro<Unol, metol, amidol, eikonogen, etc., are fre- 
quently employed. In the event of thinness in a 
negative, either from under-exposure or other cause, 
it may be strengthened by intensification either 
with mercuric chloride or uranium. 

A print or positive of the negative thus made is 
produced as follows. The negative is placed in a 
frame called a printing frame, with the glass side 
next to the light. Printing frames for films are pro- 
vided with a plain glass face, ns in a picture frame, so 
as to keep the film and in position. Upon the film 
or inner side of the negative is placed a sheet of 
sensitised printing paper of corresponding size, which 
is secured in position by the back or door of the 
frame. The back of the frame is usually divided 
into two portions connected by a hinge, so that it 
is possible to open one portion in order to see how 
the printing is progressing without disturbing the 
whole. The most popular form of print is known 
as the silver print* For this tbe ^per is coated 
with a thin layer of gelatinb or albumen, to which 
is added chloride of sodium or ammonium, 
sensitisation being obtained by floating in a 
eolation of silver. When the paper is seen to be 


sufficiently printed, it is taken out of the frame and 
at the time, or later, is placed in a toning bath, 
consisting of a dilute solution of gold chloride with 
borax or other salts, in order to make it of a more 
pleasing and softer colour. It is then fixed in the 
same manner as the ne^tivo, washed well and 
dried, when it is ready for mounting if desired. 
Dealers often supply a combined toning and fixing 
mixture for silver prints, but the results from its 
use are rarely satisfactory. In the preparation of 
the paper gelatine is now far more popular than 
albumen, tliose papers made with the former being 
better able to render delicate detail. Other direct 
printing processes include the Cyanotype, or blue 
tinting process, which was first discovered by 
ir J. F. W. Herschel in 1842 — when it was chiefly 
used for copying plans and drawings on tracing 
cloth. This paper is prepared with ferric salts, and 
a simple washing completes the operation. Obryso- 
type is a modification of Cyanotype, and Kiillitypc 
is a ferric oxalate paper that lends itself to 
similarly simple manipulation. The Platinotype 
process is one of the best known and most favoured 
among pictorial workers in photography. The 
paper is coated with ferric oxalate mixed with a 
solution of chloro-platinite of potassium. Printing 
with this is not completed in the printing frame, 
the faint image resulting from printing by contact 
requiring to be developed by floating the exposed 
paper on a solution of neutral- potassium oxalate, 
which is a solvent of the ferrous oxalate. Develop- 
ment is conducted in an enamelled tray over a 
spirit lamp or other healing apparatus, the developer 
being maintained at a temperature of about 175^ F., 
subject to modification. The paper is fixed V>y 
dilute hydrochloric acid. The inventor of this 
process was W. Willis. A less-known way of 
treating platinotype is by local development with 
glycerine. Willis also demised a “cold bath” 
platinum process, and Captain Pizzighelli was 
responsible for the “ Pizzighelli Platinum ” paper, 
which is printed in the same direct manner as silver 
paper, and only necessitates a bath of weak acid 
for completing the process. 

Some further pa^rs requiring development after 
printing may be described categorically. Bromide 
paper is coated with gelatine emulsion and sensi- 
tised. For some time after its adoption by Messrs. 
Morgan and Kidd, of Richmond, it was used merely 
for negative work, as a plate or film might be used, 
the paper being rendered transparent by subsequent 
operation. These negatives, however, showed the 
grain of the paper on the pictures printed from 
them, and though this disability was partially 
obviated in after years, the paper gradually came t o 
be used exclusively for the production of positives. 
Brqmide printing is often by direct contact with 
tbe negative in the printing frame, but it is even 
more generally employed for the purpose of enlarg- 
ing, for the manipulation of which process many 
species of Instruments have been devised. Exposure 
may be made either by daylight or by artificial 
light. A number of so-called gas-light papers are 
derived from the bromide process, and many 
varieties of surface from tbe perfectly smooth to 
the matte have been introduced with a view to 
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obtaining the be«t re»uU8 from various sorts of 
negatives. In the Autotype or Carbon process, 
(^rbon paper or tissue, as supplied by the Autotype 
(7om})any, is coated with gidatine mixed with 
pigment in a very fine f)Owder, and sensitised with 
ammonium bichromate. Wherever the light acts 
on the surface of this, the part acted upon becomes 
insoluble, but soluble portions still remain between 
the insoluble surface and tiie paper, and no 
Ijlcturc is visible after due exposure till the latter 
are retnov^rd. 'J’he removal is effected by soaking 
the pfifwr in cold water and applying it to any 
surface impervious to air, when the gelatine surface 
adheres to the siipj>ort by atmospheric pressure, 
'rheii by soaking in hot water the paper at the back 
comes off with mucli of the soluble gelatine and 
pigment, and by washing the image remaining on 
the support with hot water it appears clean aiul 
jierfect. This nudhod is called the single-transfer 
j)roce»s, and results in a print reverse as to right 
and left. In order to avoid the reverse, one of two 
courses may be n<io|ited. Either a reversed nega- 
tive may be used, or tlu? “doulile-transfer ” pr(»cess 
may he ern[>loyed. The latter consists of the 
mioption of a temporary support which hohls the 
print till devt*lof)od ; the print is then transferred 
to tlie final support — non-reversed, Mungo Vonton 
(183fi) was the first to discover the |X)ssi bill ties of 
carbon tissue, but ho never surmounted the difficulty 
of removing the soluble gelatine, and the later 
extKirimentK of Fargier anfi 8wan in this direction 
only resulted in a troublesorno and exfiensive 
method. Carbon printing did not become popular 
till J. K Johnson (about IKUH) discovered the 
present practice. I’ouncey and Foitevin tire credited 
with having l»con acquainUxl with the guin- 
blchromate process about the middle of the 
Ifith century. It was re-introduced in 1K94 
by M. Kouiile Ladeveze. Gum, like gelatine, 
b!^omes, wdien bichixirnatiHed, insoluble in jiro- 
portion as it is acted on by light. The coating of 
gum and pigment in gum-bichromate holds the 
pigment imiierfectly and yields to water. By 
reason of the kKiseness of its surface a gnm- 
bichromate print affords plenty of opportunity for 
modification during development at the hands of a 
skilled worker, ancl is therefore in request by the 
new school of pictorial tdiotographers. The 
principal methods of nullifying are by brush 
development and local toning, but good results have 
IXHm obtained by tlie adroit exclusion or admission 
of tl>e light to variou.s pmts of the negative during 
printing. Needless to say, some artistic capacity is 
essential for the successful working of this pro- 
cess. 

The \tirions parts of tVie ap}>aratu8 now claim 
some attention. I'he first camera made in England 
was by Palmer of Newgate Street, London, in 1839. 
It consisted, roughly spaking, of a box with a lens 
to wliich was attached a rack-and-pinion motion, 
by means of which the lens could be roove<i back- 
wards and forwards for focusing purposes. The 
inconvenience of the arrnnpment was that it only 
allowed tme lens to be used, and in this respect it 
was inferior to Daguerre’s camera, where the lens 
was removable from the front of the instrumei\t as 


in the modern pattern. The Daguerre camera con- 
sisted of an inner box working on a slide within an 
outer one, and focus was obtained by sliding the 
inner box containing the plate-liolder to or from 
the lens. It should be remarked that the focusing 
principle was the converse of what now previiils, 
since the process was to move the plate away from 
the lens or nearer to it, instead of altering the 
position of the len.s. The liellows form of camera 
is said to have been introduced by Captain Fowket 
K.E., about 18.54. For some years afterwards the 
square form of bellows, as opposed to the tapering 
form, was universal. The tapering form came 
later, and among other comparatively modern 
improvements may be mentioned the swdng-back, 
swing-front, and side-swing which are now to be 
found in every well-co?mtructed instrument. An 
unlimited choice of cameras is now provided ; they 
nmy, however, be divided into two principal ty^ies, 
namely the Studio type and the Field or Portable 
typ(i. The ordinary studio ciiraera, as used for 
I)ortraiture, is usiially mounted on a strong pillar 
sUmd, raised or lowered by an endless screw or 
rackwork, solidity of manufacture being necessary 
to ensure freedom from shaking. The principal 
features of an ordinary field camera are the tripod 
head and turn-table in tlic basel)oard, and double- 
extension movements from the back and front (for 
use with long- or short-focus lenses). Many pattens 
of double dark slides are in use, and as an alterna- 
tive to the slide we have the “ roll-holder and the 
“clianging box” for plates or cut films. A 
striking modern development of the field camera 
is the Hand Camera, which has acquired its 
present popularity since 1885. In 1881 T. Bolas 
intrwluced his “ Detective ” camera, a portable 
box-shaped instrument, but it was not till 1888 
that the Eastman Company brought out the Kodak, 
which paved the w'ay for thousjinds of the same 
class. The camera for roll films (such as the Kodak) 
is, generally speaking, the most compact kind of 
hand camera, but tliere are others .such as Magazine 
Cameras, which carry a supply either of plates or 
cut films, and others designed for dark slides, to 
which a roll-holder may be attached at will. 
Folding Cameras are a compromise l:)etween hand 
and stand cameras. They are fitted wdth the 
arrangements of an ordinary stand camera but 
close up into a box and, being very portable, can be 
used as a hand camera for instantaneous work. In 
view of the latter purpose the folding camera is 
generally provided with the accessories essential to 
a hand camera, such as a view-finder and a focus- 
ing-soale, for dispensing with the use of a ground- 
glass screen. The cheaper makes of hand camera 
have usually a “fixed focus,” enabling objects 
either near or far off up to a certain limit to be 
rendered with tolerable definition, and both this 
“ infinity ” focus and focus by scale are arranged for 
in the better-class articles. 

Lenses may be divided into the portrait and 
landscape classes, portrait lenses having a large 
aperture* but giving a small image, and ** view ” 
lenses possessing a smaller aperture but including 
much more in the imace. A lens suitable for 
photographing architectural and kindred subjects 
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at short range is called a wide-angle lens. In re- 
gard to the manufacture of lenses, the most im- 
portant discovery was tliat of the Jena glasses in 
1886, whereby objects could be reproduced free from 
iistigmatism with its resulting want of definition. 
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In 1888 Dallmever introduced a landscape lens 
that was free from curvilinear distortion ; the 
“ Uapid Rectilinear ” is now the favourite type of 
lens for orrlinury landscape photography. Lens 
stops for reducing the aperture, lengthening ex- 
posure and securing better definition, are either 
separate metal discs which can be introduced into 
the body of the lens through a slit, or are contained 
in a mechanism working within the lens itself. A 
popular example of the latter kind is known as the 
Iris Diaphragm. This consists of a number of 
^t blades of thin black metal, fastened to a ring 
in the lens mount, which expand or contract as the 
ring turns. It should be noted that in the nianu- 
lacture of modern lenses aluminium has been 
largely substituted for brass. 

Shutters for instantaneous or time exposure of 
the plate or film are of two main types. A Focal 
Plane Bhutter, such as the Thornton-Pickard or the 
Ooerx-Aoschutc, is a roller-blind shutter so arranged 


that an adjustable slit moves rapidly just in front 
of the plate or film, exposing different parts of it in 
turn. In combination with a good lens exposures 

to jijVb of a second can be made by this 

type of shutter. The second ty^pe is the moving 
di.sc shutter working inside the lens near tl»e 
diaphragm, as in tlie Unioum,’* which is eflicient 
where the less rapid kind of lens is employed. 
The release of shutters for exposure is often made 
by finger-pressure on a trigger that iiolds the 
moving part in u state of tension, but in many 
cameras, especially those of the folding kind, pre- 
ference is jiiven to a pneumatic btill, which being 
squeezed inflates a bulb placed against the releasing 
trigger, connection being made by a tube. A very 
recent form of camera is t he “ reflex ” type, ustnl 
where preciseness (d‘ definition is imperative. This 
class of camera enables the operator to see a re- 
flected picture of the desired view right up to the 
snapping of the instantaneous sluiltor. 

1‘erhaps the most fascinating brand > of photo- 
graphy is nature-photography. This was itiiro- 
duoed systematically by Mr. Cl terry Kearton on 
the loth of April, 1892, cliietly in illustration of 
tlie natural history work of that accomplished 
jtractical zoologist, his brother, Mr. Kidiard 
Kearton, F.Z.8. In his 11 VW at I lame 

(London : Cassell) the latter describes the ino.st use- 
ful appliances for open-air |.)hotograi)hy and 
explains how the animals may be ftmnd, studied 
and “taken.” This work is the t:la.s8ic on the 
subject and the photographer, whether amateur 
or professional, c.tnnot do better than consult it 
constantly. 

PhotOfifravurSi the production of an etching 
upon a coppcr-j)la,te from photographic negatives, 
effected by a combination of light, chemical action 
and hand-work. Of the many different processes 
one i.s called “ Kite’s method.’' A coppered plate 
is dusted with asphalt, which is partially melted by 
the applicatiotj of heat. A negative carbon print 
is then transferred to it, and the design is eaten in 
by a solution of perchloride of iron (strong for the 
thin parts, and weak for the thick parts). Another 
process is the CVdotype method. In tliis case the 
impression is taken uj»on bidiroinatised gelatine 
spread upon glass, and this plate is then washetl 
and used as a printing.block. Still another method 
giving exquisite results is the “ Rembrandt," the 
process of whicjh is kept secret. Owing to the 
comparatively cheap price at which plates can be 
procluced by the various processes, and, all things 
considered, having regard to the remarkable ex- 
cellence of the re.sult8, the intrwl action of photo- 
gravure has practiciUIy destroyed the old arts of 
steel and wood engraving. 

Photometry* that part of the science of 
optics which deals with the rae«srirernent of the 
relative amounts of light from different sources. 
The methods by which this result is obtained are 
mostly based upon the fact that it is easy approxi- 
mately to detect by the eye when two similar sor- 
ites are equally illuminated. The illumination on 
a given area of a screen from any light is inversely 
proportional to the square of tlie distatice between 
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the and the screen, and this is the foundation j 
of all photometric calculations. Count Kumford’s 
photometer (Fig.) consists of a screen with a 
cvHiidrical rod, placed a short distance away. 
>!ach of the two lights, a and <?, which are to 
be compared throws a shadow of this rod on the 
Hcreen, and the lights are moved until the two 
shadows, a' and are equally illuminated. The ratio 
of the two lights is obtained by calcul.ating, by moans 
of the tape, t, the distances of each from the screen, 
and taking the ratio of the squares ; the brighter light 
is the farther away. Bunsen’s photometer consists of 
a screen made of two parts, the one being more trans- 
parent than the other. The old form was a paper 
screen with a grease spot. The two lights are placed 
on opposite sides and moved till the spot and rest of 
t he screen look equally bright. When the one side 
of the screen is more illuminated than the other, the 
grease spot will look brighter than the rest of the 
screen, when viewed from the darker side, and it will 
look darker when viewed from the other side. The 
lights aro therefore moved till this difference ceases 
to exist. The grease spot, however, was found to 


Photophobia, intolerance of light. It is a dis- 
tressing symptom in some forms of ocular mis- 
chief, notably in ulcerations of the cornea. Cocaine 
is of great service in the treatment of the condition. 
Inability to bear light is occasionally symptomatic 
of trifling and passing disorders, such as bilious- 
ness. Alarm need not, therefore, be felt when 
this condition first sets in. Should, however, 
the intolerance threaten to be lastiisg, it will 
then be wise to consult an oculist, 

Photophone. It was discovered by Willoughby ; 
Smith in 1875 that when selenium forms part of a 
closed circuit, its resistance changes with varying 
illumination. Vitreous selenium has an enormously 
high resistance, but in its crystalline condition its 
conductivity is much increased, and it is then most 
influenced by light. Professor Willuim Grylls 
Adams showed that the change of resistance was 
proportional to the square root of the illumination. 
Upon this property depends the action of the photo- 
phone, which may be said to transmit sound along 
a beam of light. The person whose speech is to be, 




he rather unsatisfactory ; so, instead of this, a screen 
consisting partly of one and partly of two thick- 
nesses of crown glass has been used. When two 
lighto of very different illuminating powers are to 
be compared, it is often impossible to move the 
brighter light far enough away from the screen. A 
lens is then employed to form an image of the 
bright light, and the light on the screen is produced 
by this imago. Hince this brightness of the image 
Is to the brightness of the original light in the ratio 
of the square of their distances from the lens, this 
gives a means of comparing two lights not so 
<lifferent in intensity. If the image and light are 
at distances i and h from the lens, their illuminat- 

ta 

ing powers are in the ratio ^ If the image at a 

hr 

distance A from the screen gives the same result as 
tho standard light at a distance s, then the ratio 

between the bright light and the standard is ~ 

Many other photometers have been introduced with 
the special object of testing the illuminating power 
of aro lamps. It is usual to give the illuminating 
power of any source in terms of tite standard candle, 
the standard candle fixed by Act of Parliament 
bein||: made of spermaceti, weighing ^ of a lb., and 
burning 120 grains of material per hour. An argand 
gas-burner is, however, generally held as the o&ial 
test-burner for gas. 


transmitted causes, by the vibrations of his voice, a 
light mirror to be thrown into motion. The mirror 
reflects a beam of light to a distance, where it falls 
upon a piece of selenium connected in circuit with 
a battery and telephone. The mirror, in conse- 
quence of its vibrations, sends a varying amount of 
light to the selenium. Hence the resistance of the 
selenium is altered, and the variation of the current 
which is thereby claused reproduces the sounds in 
tho telephone. The beam of light is originally sent 
through a lens, at whose focus the light mirror is 
placed ; at the receiving end it is reflected from a 
parabolic mirror on to the selenium which is placed 
at the focus. In this way, greater variation of the 
light is obtained for the same amount of vibration. 
It has also been found that selenium will give out a 
sound without the aid of battery and telephone 
when a beam of intermittent light is thrown upon 
it. Experiments have shown that selenium is not 
alone in this property. Tellurium, antimony, gold, 
silver, carbon, parchment, hard rubber, and some 
kinds of wood are also electiioally sensitive to 
light. 

FllCitosphtret an envelope surrounding the 
nucleus of the sun and forming the visible limit of 
the sun’s disc. According to Alexander Wilson’s 
theory, the nucleus or main body of the sun was 
supposed to be solid and cool, while the photosphere 
was self-luminous and consisted of incandeaoent 
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gas. Kirchho£^ considered the nucleus to be 
incandescent and the photosphere to be liquid. 
Arago’s experiments on the polarisation of the sun’s 
light supported the theory of a gaseous photosphere. 
H. Page considered this envelope to be a simple 
consequence of cooling, and regarded it as the limit 
separating the intense heat of the nucleus from the 
cold of space. The spectroscope has proved that 
the nucleus must be liquid or solid, not gaseous, 
since it glows with an intense wliite light, and 
the dark lines in the spectrum are due to the cooler 
|aporou8 photosphere. Since the lines prove the 
presence of magnesium, sodium, iron, copper, in a 
state of gas, it is obvious that the photosphere is 
not by any means at a low temperature, but only 
cooler than the nucleus itself. The dark centres of 
sun-spots give spectiti the same as those of the 
photosphere, except that the dark lines are broader 
and more intense ; hence it has been assumed that 
these spot centres are only compressed portions of 
the photosphere and consist of relatively cool 
vapours at a lower level. 

Phragllia00ll6| the conical cavity at the upper 
end of^e shell or guard of a belemnite. It is 
^vided into ^jeries of chambers by thin horizontal 
tilates or ; but the chambers are connected 
by a #ub« or ^huncle. 

Fhratfmopliora, a group of Cephalopoda in- 
cluding which, like the Belemnite, Assess a 
hard intl||Kl skeleton with a chambered cavity at 
one eld. ^^e group, irhich is extinct, included the 

t Belosepiidas, Beloptimdse and Belemnitidm, and 
^ was luainlyoharaolariiM^i^ of the Mesozoic period. 

PllZiiiH a deductive system which pro- 
fesses to^Cate the mental processes, and to read 
character from the brain-case or skull. It rests 
upon two assumptions : — First, that every pro- 


the latter lectured in England and at Edinburgh, 
where he found a doughty opponent in Sir William 
Hamilton, who, after an examination of numerous 
skulls, established the fact that the external skull 
is no safe criterion of the size or development of the 
brain within, and was able to cite cases in which 
disease had destroyed much of the brain mater^l 
without any appwent loss or change in the mental 
characteristics. The study of phrenology has found 
many adherents, but though there is a large 
amount of truth in the generalisations of its pro- 
fessors — just as there is in weather or plant lore 
— it is purely empirical and its claim to rank as a 
science is untenable. The medical theory that 
different functions are exorcised by different 
portions of the brain is quite distinct from the 
doctrines of phrenologists. 

Phrygia was in Persian times a central pro- 
vince of Asia Minor. At an earlier period the 
name Phrygians was applied to the Trojans, 
Lydians, Mysians, and other primitive inhabitants 
of Asia Minor ; though Phrygia was probably first 
peopled in the earliest Aryan immigration. Later 
the country was divided into Greater and Lesser 
Phrygia, and Phrygia Epiotetos. Its boundaries 
varied at different periods of its history, but in a 
general way it was surrounded by Bithynia on 
the N., Gaiatia and Lycnonia on the E., Pisidia on 
the S., Lycia and Caria on the S.W., Lydia on the 
W., and Mysia on the N.W. The modern village 
of Boghaz Keul probably indicates the site of its 
capital. Although their music was martial the 
people seem to have occupied themselves with 
grazing and agriculture. Much of their history 
was mythical, and the names of Gordius and Midas 
often occur among their list of sovereigns. The 
chief Phrygian deities were Cybele, typical of 
mother Earth, and Sabazius, typical of the life of 
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tit) AmA(lir»n«Mi, (3) Phlloproglal1itl▼6lUNM^ (8) InhAbitlveneM, (4) AdbmUreneM, (0) CombatlTenM*. <8) De«traotIven«M, (7) B«<n> 6 tlr<ineM, 
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^ penalty and inclination of human nature has its 
own place in the brain, such spot being increased 
in material development by the exercise of such 
function; and that these internal developments 
register themselves by corresponding developments 
of the external skull. The idea was first started 
by Franz Joseph Gall (1758-1828), a Viennese 
physician, in 1796, and was carried on by Johann 
Oaapard Spurzheim (1776-1832) in 1800. In 1814 


Nature, renewed every year. The religion, 
especially in some of its grosser rites, had a strong 
influence on Greece, the orgies of the worship of 
Bacchus having their prototype in the frantic 
ceremonies of the worship of Sabazius. Phry^ 
was long ruled by Persia, but when the Persian Ime 
ended with Adrastus in 560 B.O., it became a pro- 
vince of Lydia, to fall again into Persian hands, 
and later into those of the Romans, In modem 
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times Piirj^Ria is roost commonly associated with 
the Cap of Liberty,” t|3C pointed woollen cap with 
the peak turned over to the front, which was worn 
by the people of Asia Minor and other Oriental 
countries. 

Fhr3ni0| a celebrated Greek courtesan, who 
lived at Athens in the 4th century B.c. She w;iS6o 
beautiful that slie sat to A})eUe8 for his famous 
picture of ** Venus Aiifwlyomenc ” (“Aphrotlite 
rising from the sea and to Praxiteles for his 
statue of tlie Venus of Cnidos. Though of humble 
origin, and at first earning a living by gathering 
cafiers, she amassed an enormous fortune and 
oiTerod to rebuild ibe walls of Tiiebes, which Alex* 
under the Great had destroyed (835), provided that 
the citizens inscribed them, “ destroyed by Alex- 
ander; restored by Phryne the courtesiin.” O'he 
citizens refused her offer. XenOcrat-es, the j>hllo- 
sopher, resisted her charms, though she specially wet 
herself to bewitch him. 

Fhrjmiolillt. (1 ) A tragic poet, who occupies 
a position midway l)etween 'i’liespis, the alleged 
founder of Tragedy, and ASschylus in tl»e develop- 
ment of the Attic drama. The Athenians were so 
much affected by his play, the Cwpiure of Mikim, 
acted soon after the capture of that city by the 
Persians (494 n.c.), that tiiey fined the poet 
dnichrns and forbade its repi'oductiou on the stage. 
Another great play, the named from 

its chorus of PhcDnician women— celebrated the 
defeat of Xerx(js at 8alamis (480). Phryniclius 
gave greater prominence to the lyric element (the 
chorus) and the dance than to the acting. The 
sweetness of his songs secured them wide accept- 
ance among the iieojde. He wjuh born in the latter 
half of the (1th century n.c., and died in Sicily. 
(2) A poet of the old Attic comedy, contemporary 
with Aristophanes. His first comedy was jM^r- 
formed in 429 ll.C. His Mitary gained third prize 
when Aristophanes' limU was first, and with the 
Mtms ho ran second to Aristophanes* hVogs, (3) 
An Athenian general in the l*eloponnesian War, 
who was assassinated in 411 B.c., after n-ssisting to 
found the oligarchy of the Four Hundred at Athens, 
(f) A grammarian named Phrynichus Arabius 
flourished in Bithynia in Asia Minor in the 2nd 
Christian century. His chief work was his 
Uihe Paraiheue^ containing a collection of Attic 
words and phrases, with rules as to their proper use. 
He assigned the foremost place in respect of style 
to Plato, Demosthenes, and Ailschines the Socrntic. 

Phtlliffil. [CON8UMPTION.] 

FJkylftCtery (Greek, phuMter, **a protec- 
tion”) signifies generally ft charm or amulet. 
Among the Jews it had a very special sense, A 
phylactery consisted of a strip or strips of parch- 
ment which were iuserb^ed with certain Bible texts 
and enclosed in a small leather case. The phylac- 
teries were two in number. The head phylactery con- 
tained four parchment strips fitted Into a case of 
four compartments. The Scripture texte employed, 
one for each strip, were—taking them in the order 
(from left to right) in which they are placed in a 
phylactery— Kxodus, xiii. 1-10; 11-16; Deuter- 


onomy, vi. 4-9; xi. 13-21. This phylactery i 
fastened by means of straps to the forehead abov( 
and between the eyes. The hand phylactery consist 
of a single compartment large enough to hold i 
strip of parchment on which all four texts ar 
written in parallel columns. This is strapped oi 
tlie inner side of the bared left arm, just above th< 
elbow, so that when the arm is bent the phylacter; 
may rest “upon the heart.” While the phylac 
teries are being bound on (usually at moroihg praye 
every week-day) benedictions are recited, 'J'h^ 
colour of the phylacteries is black. Though tlv 
custom of wearing them is founded on a literal in 
terpretation of the Bible ptissages already cited 
there is .strong reason to believe that their intro 
(1 action cannot be dated earlier than 250 B.c., il 
iiule(>d, HO to 105 be not nearer the date. In de 
nouiicing the formalism and ostentation with whicl 
the Pharisees discharged their religious functions 
Jesus accused them of “ making broad their phylac 
teries,” in other words, of spiritual pride, 

PhylactolseiUftta, a division of the mo.ss-lik< 
aninials known as Bryozoa. It iKdongs to the sub 
class Ectoprocta, which includes those that hav- 
the anus opening outside the ring of tentacle 
around the mouth. The characters that distinguisi 
this divi.sion from its ally the Gymnolaemata ar 
that the tcntaclcvs (or lophophore) are arranged ii 
a horseshoe-shaped line and that the mouth i 
overhung by a small plate or epistome. Tb 
division is a very small one, and all the member 
are inhabiUints of fresh water. There are in Eng 
land 15 species belonging to five genera; Crista 
telhi, Lophopus and Plumatella are the three best 
known genera. 

Phyllopodat an order of Crustacea belonginj 
to the sub-class which includes the small, simply 
organised members of the class, and is known a 
t he Entomostraca. The charact ers tliat distinguisi 
tliis form from the other three orders (viz., Ostraooda 
Coi)ef)oda ami Cirripedia) are that the body i; 
elongated and generally divided into a number o 
distinct divisions or segments, that there is usuall.^ 
a rounded, shield-.shaped or bivfilved shell protect 
ing the head and thorax, and several pairs o 
swimming-feet. The order is divided into two sub 
orders, known as the Cladocera, including smal 
forms with a bivalved shell, as, the water-flea, o: 
Daphnia, and the Branchiopoda. 'J'he latter ar< 
larger and have numerous pairs of swimming-feet 
Most of the Phyllopods live in fresh or brackisl 
water ; thus Daphnia and Apns are fresh -water, th< 
Artemia or the “ brine-shrimps "occur in salt lakes 
and lagoons. Many fossils have been referred tc 
this onler. This is unquestionably correct witl 
the numerous species of Estheria. but with tiu 
more interesting fossils from the Skiddaw Slatet 
(Upper Cjimbrian) such as Hymenocaris, it is more 
doubtful ; these are probably to be referred to the 
Leptoetraca. 

PliyllotaidSi the arrai^ement of leaves on th€ 
stem of a tree, is of two chief kinds, two or more 
leaves springing on different sides of the stem from 
each noae, or one leaf only doing so. The first case 
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is called whorled, the second scattered, or, less 
accurately, alternate. If whorled leaves spring two 
from a node, they are termed opposite. The leaves 
in each whorl commonly stand over the spaces 
between those in the next whorl below, or decussate. 
Thus opp(^ite leaves are commonly in four vertical 
i-ows, and if one pair point east and west, the next 
will be north and south, and so on, as in the Mint 
tril>e {lAxh\atm\ in which Ibis arrangement is 
commonly accompanied by a square stem. So, too, 
in the juniper, where there are three leaves in eacrh 
whorl, there are six vertical rows, or orthostichies, 
as they are termed. Scattered leaves are variously, 
but always spirally, arranged. In grasses, for 
instance, the third leaf, counting from any one, is 
vertically over the first — i.^., there are two orthosti- 
<diies, so this arrangement is termed distichous or, 
strictly, alternate. We can trace a spiral line, the 
genetic spii al, passing through each leaf in succes- 
sion ; and in this case this spiral will complete one 
turn round the stem In passing through a cycle— 
from any loaf to the next vertically over it — and in 
so doing will pass through two leaves, or from leaf 
one to leaf three. If this be projected on a ground 
})lan, the successive nodes represented by concentric 
circles, and the orthostichies by radii, we shall find 
any two successive leaves separated by an angular 
divergence of 180® or half of a circle ; so this ar- 
rangement is also termed the one-half arrangement. 
In sedges, on the other hand, tlie fourth leaf is over 
t he first ; there are three orthostichies, and often a 
triangular stem ; tlie genetic spiral makes one turn, 
and passes through three leaves in a cycle; and the 
angular divergence is 120^ or J of a circle. This 
arrangement is called tristichous, or the ^ arrange- 
ment. In most of the rose and oak tribe the 
arrangement is pentastichous, or there being five 
orthostichies, the angular divergence is 144® or % of 
a circle, and the genetic spiral passes through five 
leaves in a cycle, and travels twice round the stem 
in so doing. These arrangements, and f , form 
a mathematical series, the other terms of which 
etc., also occur, but chiefly in the close 
spiral.s (;f the scales of fir-cones, which are more 
difficult to decipher. Other arrangements, not in 
Ibis series, occur ; but rarely. 

Phylloxerai a genus of insects of the family 
Phylloxerina;, allied to the aphides and belonging to 
the snb-order Hooioptera of the order Hemiptera. 
'I'he species are native to the United States ami 
have the hahit of forming galls on the leaves of 
the hickory, chestnut, oak and other trees, but one 
species, Phylloxera vastatrix, is a veritable scourge 
of the European vine. This pest would appear to 
liave found its way to France in 18f>3 and within 
live years it had .^^pread havoc in the vineyards 
throughout the south of France. Since that date 
it has been conveyed to the other vine* growing 
countries of Europe and has even occurred in the 
vineyards of the Cape and Victoria. The eggs 
develop in early summer into two forms of louse, of 
which one attacks the leaves, the other tlie roots of 
the vine. Affected trees exhibit yellowing leaves in 
the second year, while the tree perishes in the 
third. Below ground the roots are covered with 
knots and presently the whole plant sickens, the 


roots gradually wither and the tree dies. This 
little insect pest has cost France especially a 
colossal sum of money. When the Phylloxera 
appears in vineries and in small yards on level 
ground, the most effectual cure is to \iproat and bum 
the trees, remove the earth and equip the vinery 
or yard with brand new plants. Another useful 
treatment is thoroughly to soak, and keep soaked, 
the roots and soil with water* since the insect is 
antipathetic to water. Certain chemical remedies, 
such as bisulphide of carbon and sulphocarbonatc 
of potassium, are too costly to be employed on 
a large scale. The best radical treatment for wide 
areas is to graft the cultivated European vine (vUis 
vinifera) on the hardy native American stocks. 
Though the insect does not leave these iinassailed, 
the roots of the American varieties (such as the 
Taylor, Clinton and Jacques) are too vigorous to 
succumb to the injuries inllicted. The natural 
enemies of the Phylloxera should also be fostered. 

Phylogenyf the science that deals with the 
history of the development of an organism from its 
original ancestors. Thus to trace birds back to a 
reptilian stock, this t hrough a yet earlier amphibian 
tyj)e to an animal without a vertebral column but 
only a <lorsal cord, and thus back to the inverte- 
bmta, is to trace the phylogeny of birds. The two 
principal methods by which this stmly is carried on 
are by palaeontology or the study of the actual shells 
or skeletons of extinct animals, and by embryology. 
The latter is of value, as it is thought that the 
actual history of the development of an individual 
(or ontogeny) is a summary of the life-history of 
its race ; or, as it is technically expressed, ontogeny 
is a summary of phylogeny. This is no doubt 
correct in the main, but the ontogeny has been so 
much altered by the de- 
velopment of structures 
used only for t he attach- 
ment or nouri.shment of 
tlie embryo, that it must 
not be too literally ac- 
cepted. Thus ill the 
larva of the Sea-urchin 
a series of calcareous 
rod.s 1ms been developed 
forming an easel - like 
skeleton, whence it is 
known as a Pliiteus. 

These have been merely 
secondarily acquired for 
the support of the larval 
appendages, and it would 
be quite erroneous to 
conclude that a former 
ancestor of the Sea- 
urchin resembled the 
Pluteus stage, 

Phylna^ one of the 
main divisions of the 
Animal or Vegetable 
Kingdom. 

or the Portuguksk Man-of-War, 
is a Hydrosoan and the type of the Pbysalidas, a 
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0tib-on]er of the Siphonophora. The bodT con- 
sieta of a large float or pneumatophore, which is 
bluntly spindle-shaped in form and little less than 
a foot in length ; from this hangs down a series of 
tentacles and appendages, but these do not include 
either nectocalyoes or hydrophyllia. It lives on 
the surface of tropical seas, but stray specimens 
occasionally float into British waters. When 
touched they sting like a nettle. 

Pliygioftl Geography. [Geogbaphy, Pht- 

SK3AI..J 

Phyeicianif Koyal College of, was founded 
by Thonias Linacre (H(K)~1524) in London in 1518. 
Linaore was a distinguished physician, a fellow of 
All Souls’ College, Oxford, and a fellow-pupil of 
Angelo Foliziano with the young Giovanni de’ Medici 
who became Pope Leo a. At Pjwlua be took the 
degree of doctor of raodicine with distinction. A 
consummate master of Greek and licld in high 
repute, the friend of John Colet, Dean of 8t. Paul’s, 
and teacher of Krasruus and Sir Thomas More, he 
was apf>ointed physician to Henry VIIl. anti among 
his patients were Warhara and Wolsey. His most 
important service to medical science was the 
foundation of the College of Pijysicians. Tlirough 
W’olsey’s influence ho obttilned from the King 
letters fmtent gninting to himself and others of the 
faculty in London the right to he incorporated as 
one body and perpet ual community. This secured for 
tlie profession a recognised legal status and their 
College became the model of all similar colleges in 
the United Kingdom. All persons practising in 
London and within seven miles were required to be 
licensed in the hope that the ignorant and rasli 
practisers bo restrained or punisliod.” Linaore, 
who late in life received priest’s orders, was the 
tirst President and continued in office until his 
death. Their meetings were held at his house in 
Knightrider Street, in the City, which with his 
library he bequeatlie<l to tlie College. Its subse- 
quent homes were in Amen Corner and in Warwick 
Lane until 1825, when the present building in Pall 
Mall Bast was opened by Sir Henry Halford. Later 
Acts were passed affecting the College and a new 
Cliartcr was granted in 1862. As now constituted 
tim ("ollege consists of Fellows, by whom the Pre- 
sident is annually elected, Merntos, Licentiates 
and Extra- Licentiates. The examiners for member- 
slilp are the President and Censors. ’I’he fee for 
admission as a Fellow or Member is thirty guineas ; 
for a Licentiate flfteen guineas. 

Physioiam. Royal College of, Edinburgh 
w as Incorporatea under a Charter from Charles II. 
in 1681, a new Charter being granted in 1861 with 
many importontf provisions. In 1 725 the Physicians 
proposed the foundation* of an infirmary for the 
sick poor in Edinburgh wliich grew into the pre- 
sent noble institntion in Laurlston. Both here and 
in its original quarters in Infirmary Street the 
Edinburgh faculty render their services gratuitously. 
The Asylum for the Insane founded in 1791 (first at 
Morningside and aiterwards at Oraiglockhart) was 
also due to their initiative. By an arrangement made 
in 1869 with the Royal College of Surgeons, E<Un. 


burgh (founded in 1606), it is competent for both 
bodies to hold joint examinations for medicine and 
surgery, tiius providing what is known as the, 
double qualification. 

Physicti in its widest meaning, may be defined 
as knowledge of the order of Nature ; and the con- 
stancy of this order, proved by experience in every 
one of Nature 8 manifestations, is the foundation of 
all science. In this sense physics should deal with 
all natural phenomena which have been reduced to 
scientific form ; but gradually there has arisen a 
division of the subject into natural science and 
physical science. The former deals with organised 
bodies and the development of living things ; while 
the latter treats primarily of phenomena in things 
without life, but continues its investigations among 
living things when it is seen that the phenomena in 
question follow the same laws as tljose applied to 
unorganised bodies. On the other hand, physics 
differs from the abstract sciences included in pure 
mathematics ; for the latter is founded upon exact 
definitions, theorems and laws following each other 
with complete accuracy and independently of ex- 
ternal causes, while such perfect accuracy is im- 
po.ssibIe in physics, since its laws are founded upon 
experimental inquiry, and hence liable to errors of 
observation and measurement. Clerk Maxwell has 
divided physics into two main groups : — 

I. The fundtimental science of dynamics. 

II. The secondary physical sciences, which in their 
elementary stage are concerned with the de- 
duction of laws founded on experiment and 
observation of phenomena, with the application 
of such laws to more complicated varieties of the 
phpiomena; and in t^eir advanced stage are 
odiberned with attero|Ui to show that these laws 
are the outcome of the dynamical relations of a 
certain connected system ; and, further, they aim 
at a discovery of the nature of tliis dynamical 
system. 

According to this definition, very few sciences have 
got beyond the “elementary” stage, and those 
which have proceeded farther are only at the 
lowest of the dynamical stiiges, of which there may 
be any number, each rising aljove the preceding. 

Dynamics splits up into two groups — dynamics of 
a particle and dynamics of a system. Both can be 
divided into — 

(1) Kinematics, which deals with motion pure 
and simple, without any inquiry as to its cause. 

(2) Statics, the theory of equilibrium or the 
balancing of forces so that no motion takes 
place, which deals with the conditions which 
must be satisfied so that a body may remain at 
rest. 

(3) Kinetics, or the study of cause an<l effect as 
applied to motion, the amount of motion being 
found to be proportional to the acting force. 

(4) Energetics, a name given by Clerk Maxwell 
to the investigation of the forces acting between 
two bodies and the conditions under which 
energy is transferred from one to the otlier. 

The dynamics of a system is of enormous import* 
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ance, since all natural phenomena arise from the 
actions and reactions between parts of some system. 
The system may be rimd or fluid, the latter giving 
rise to the branches of dynamics known as hydro- 
statics and hydrodynamics as well as those branches 
which deal with fluid motion and internal forces. 
Dynamics of a system includes, finally, dynamics of 
an elastic or of a viscous body. 

The secondary sciences are divided by Clerk 
Maxwell into four main divisions :—(l) Theory of 
gravitation ; (2) theory of the action of pressure 
and heat in changing the dimension and state of 
bodies ; (8) the theory of radiance ; (4) electricity 
and magnetism. The theory of gravitation is 
applied to the study of the motions of falling 
bodies and their weight, and is the basis of physical 
astronomy, affording a complete explanation of the 
movements of the heavenly bodies. The theory 
of the action of pressure and heat deals with— 

(1) The three physical states : 

(a) Solids, their elasticity, viscosity, plasti- 
city, tenacity. 

(J>) Liquids, their elasticity, viscosity, surface 
tension, cohesion. 

(fO Gases, their elasticity, viscosity, ad- 
hesion. 

(2) Effects of a rise in temperature on a body ; 
alteration in size and shape or change of sUite. 

(8) 7'hermometry or measurement of temperature. 
(^) Calorimetry or measurement of the amount of 
heat in a body, its thermal capacity and latent 
heat. 

(5) Thermodynamics, heat ns form of energy, j 
transformation of work into heat and heat into 
work, Carnot’s cycle. 

(«) Dissipation of energ| by friction, conduiftion, 
or the actual removal of high -temperature heat 
by the scattering of hot particles of matter. 

(7 ) The propagation of sound, vibrations of strings, 
rods, plates, and membranes. 

The theory of radiance includes the whole science 
of light and the investigation of radiant heat. 
Under this liead are to be considered : — 

(1) Geometrical Optics, reflection and refraction ; 
mirrors, lenses, optical instruments, such as tele- 
scopes, microscopes. 

(2) Velocity of light. 

(H) The spectrum, the visible and invisible part ; 
radiant heat; the ultra-violet and chemlcally- 
active rays ; fluorescence. 

( I ) Interference, diffraction, colours of thin plates, 
Newton’s rings. 

(a) The wave theory of light, measurement of 
wave-lengths. 

(C) Polarisation. 

(7) Padiation from a hot body, measurement of 
its energy ; PrevoeUs theory of exchanges ; rate 
of cooling. 

(8) The theory of the three primary colours. 

Electricity and magnetism are divided into— 

(1) Electrostatics, theory of potential, electro- 
meterB. 


(2) Electrokinematics, the distribution of currents 
in oonductcuv, chemical action in a battery, 
electrolysis, 

(8) Magnetism, magnetic induction, terrestrial 
magnetism and its distribution, compiisses. 

(4) Electromagnetism, the relation between 
electric currents and magnetism, the law of the 
electromagnet. 

(6) Electrodynamics. 

(6) Electro-optics and magneto-optics, rotation of 
the piano of polarisation of a ray of light, 
electromagnetic theory of light. 

These divisions differ somewhat, from those usually 
^llowed, but it is a difference in arrangement only, 
ror actual treatment of the sciences the usual 
armngement is found more convenient. Althougli 
this science of matter and energy should naturally 
mchide chemistry, yet the latter is so vast in itself 
that it takes up a distinct position. That physics 
and cliemistry arc nearly allied is shown by the 
extent to which they overlap in that branch of 
science known as physical chemistry. 

Physioffnoiliy (literally “ interpreting of 
Nature”), the art of judging from the featuroH t!»o 
character of a man. Aristotle discovered animal 
likenesses in men, and concluded that man inighi 
resemble in character the animal he resembled in 
feature. Della Porta followed out the same idea in 
1686, and it was more largely developed by Le 
Brun in the 17th century. Lavater endeavoured, 
with indifferent success, to make it into a science, 
but Charles Darwin’s of the Emotiom m 

I Man mid AnivmU (1872) may be regarded as a 
more rigorous and more exact presentment of the 
subject. In this connection, too, the exhaustive 
work on Mind in the Lower Animals in liea>lth and 
Disease (1879), by Dr. William Lauder Lindsay 
(1820-1880), should be consulted. Physiognomy is 
said to be of some practical value in studying the 
life-history of criminals. 

Bhyiiography, signifying etymologically a 
description of Nature, was originally used for that 
department of geology which deals with the origin 
of existing surface features— i.c., the science of 
landscape in its natural rather than its esthetic 
sense, including mineralogy. In 1869 Professor 
Huxley “ borrowed the title "for a course of lec- 
tures on physical geography treated as “ the propaj- 
deutic of natural knowledge," as Kant termed it, 
or as an introduction to the study of Nature.” 
These were published in 1877, and in the previous 
year the Science and Art department at South 
Kensington substituted Physiography for Physical 
Geography in their examinations. Their conception 
of the subject included the elementary properties of 
matter and the forces of Nature, or the elemenls of 
chemistry and physics ; the nature of the earth’s 
crust, or the elements of geology ; tlie leading char- 
acteristics of the sea and the atmosphere, or the 
elements of hydrography and meteorology ; the re- 
lation of the earth to other heavenly bodies, or 
mathematical geography ; the comstitution of the 
sun and other stars as revealed by spectrum analysis ; 
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tuid tiie eviu^nce as to the tiebutar hypothesis, or 
the main cDtiolosions of modern astronomy* / 

PliysioloffTf science which deals with the 
fonctions of living tissues. Tlie study of the struc- 
ture of such tissues is the subject-matter of Histo- 
logy, and their chemical constitution is dealt with 
by that branch of physiological science known as 
chemical physiology. Physiology proper is con- 
cerned with the functions of the blood and circula- 
tory organs, of digestive, respiratory, secretory, and 
excretory Orgnns, and those of muscle and nerve. 
To tliese must be added the organs of special sense 
an<l the subject of reproduction. [Blood, HKaUT, 
Diokhtion, Muscle, Nkbvk, ex.] 

Phytioloffyi Vegktahle, the science of the 
functions of living plants. It might be divided, as 
are the functions themselves, into the physiology of 
veget^xtion (/.c., nutrition ami growth) and that of 
reproduction, but has been genorHlly treated rather 
as a department of general physics, the action of 
the various forces of Nature upon plants and the 
reaction of tlie plants in modifying the.se forces 
having l>een considered in succession. The phy- 
siology of vegetation is concerned with the food 
of plants, its elements, their sources, how they are 
taken in, and liow they are utilised by the plant. 
The food of plants is ascertained by chemical analy- 
sis and by experiments in water-culture «s to which 
Ingredients arc essential. Plants consist largely of 
wat<?r, which, with various saline substances in 
dilute solution, is taken in normally by the higher 
plants from (he soil by their roots. Of their dried 
8ub.stanc(^ the greater part is carbon, taken in as 
carbon dioxide from the air by the leaves and other 
green parts, [AasiMlLATiON.] The utilisation of 
f«a>d-sui>stanoes within the plant, ns in the forma- 
tion of sugars, starch, protoplasm and cellulose, 
and, still more, later metabolism, are subjects of 
wliich we are learning a great deal from year to 
year ))y means of the e.xperimental gardens and 
farms tlint have been established in diiferent coun- 
tries. In aildition to the matter taken in by the plant, 
we have here to consider the energy it requires, the 
minimum, optitnum, and maximum heat necessary 
for ivssirnilntion or the various metabolic processes, 
and the effects of light, electricity, etc. Light is 
generally essential lo aHsirnilation,' but not to meta- 
bolism, Hespimtion may be considered as a pro- 
cess subsidiary to assimilation and transpiration and 
the course taken by water in the plant as part of 
the metabolic processes. Hespirution is now con- 
sidered U.H an identical function in every living unit 
of protopUism connected with its anabolism and 
catabolism. Transpiration in the higher plants is 
performeil by means of the stomata and lenticels, 
and the main course of water in the same plants is 
tlm cavities (lamina) of the vascular elements of 
the j'oung wood. As one of the main results of 
nutrit ion, we have next to study the physiology of 
growth— growth in length and growth in thickness 
—and here we are laigmy concernetl with the action 
of variou.s external agencies as stimuli or the 
reverse, or as affecting the direction of growth. 
Speaking generally, light retards growth. Questions 
of symmetry inducing heterauxesis, or inequality of 


growth, and of consequent nutation and torsion, 
arise here, as well as those of geotropism, beliotrop- 
ism, etc. Reproduction has l^n described as dw- 
oontinuous growth, but this very discon tinnily marks 
the great physiological opposition that exists be- 
tween the vegetative and the reproductive functions ; 
and, though the various methods of vegetative repro- 
duction, by gemmie, bulbils, offsets, cuttings, etc., 
are but slightly distinguished from mere ^owth« 
the sexual process opens up an ^entirely distinct 
series of problems, such as these of alternation of 
generations, cross- fertilisation, heredity, and hybrid- 
ism. These are but the chief topics of vegetable 
physiology. The formation of special secretions, the 
m^ianical relations of resistant structures to 
strains, irritability, and other movements, and the 
means adapted for the dispersal of .se<*d, are mainly 
subsidiary either to nutrition or to reproduction. 

PhyaophoridsOt ^ sub-order of Hydrocoa 
belonging to the order Siphonophora, including 
those with a flask-shapetl float or pneumatophore, 
and with two or more rows of the modified indi- 
vidual polypes forming the structures known as 
nectocalyces, liydrophyliia, and bydrocysts. In the 
most typical genus Thysophora, thesi^ are borne on a 
long stem, but there are no hydirqphyllia. The 
members of the group are all manne, and live 
swimming on the surface of the sea, far from land, 
in tropical and sub-tropic»d regions. No fossil re- 
presentatives are known. 

PiftOansa (Latin, Placentia), capital of the pro- 
vince of the same name, Italy, on the right bank of 
the Po, near its confluence with the Trebbia, 36 
miles W.N.W. of }*arma. It is situated in a fertile 
plain half way between Parma and Milan. It is nom 
as it was of old, of military importance. The chw 
buildings are the Lombardo-Uothio cathedral of 
the IHth and following centuries ; the Church of Bant 
’Antonio, occupying the spot where St. liiarnabki 
is traditionally said to have preached ; the Church 
of Ban Francesco, where (1H4H) the deputies of 
Piacenza announced their adhesion to the house of 
Sardinia; the Church of San Sisto, perpetually 
impoverished when the monks sold RapbaeVs Sis- 
tine Ma<lonna, now in Dresden, in 1754 ; the 13th- 
century Town Hall ; the Farnese Palace, designed 
by Vignola for Margaret of Austria (1658), never 
finished, and at la.«it utilised as barracks ; the old 
and new Episcojxil Palaces; the great theatre 
(1803); the lAiudi Library (1846); the Passerini 
library (U>85), rind the Collegio Alberoni for the 
education of priests and missionaries (1761). In 
the Piazza dei Cavalli, in front of the Town Hall, are 
France.“«co Mocchi’s equestrian statues of Alessandro 
Farnese, Duke of Parma, and his son Ranuccio, 
which give to the .square its name. The principal 
manufactures include woollens, cottons, silks, paper, 
pot tery, leather and hats. Piacenza bec^e a Roman 
colony in "219 B.c., and suffered a great deal at 
the hands of invaders and others at various times; 
(Carthaginians in 318 and 207, garrison mntinies iii§ 
the 1st century B.c., and the Goths iii the 6th cen- 
tury). It was. in the 13th century, a prominent 
member of the Lombard League, was sacked by 
Francesco Sforza in 1447, and, in 1545, was combined 
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with Parma to form a hereditary duchy for Pierluigi 
Parnese. Lucius Calpurnins Piso (JuliuB Cassar's 
father-in-law) and Pope Gregory X. were natives, 
pop., 3(5,064. 

Pia Mater, the delicate hbrons and very 
vascular membrane which immediately invests the 
brain and spinal cord, supports the blood-vessels 
that nourish the brain, and contains the fluid that 
carries away the products of brain waste and serves 
as a buffer-like bag to lessen the effect of outward 
shock. This and the external membrane (the dura 
mater) were so named from the notion, more or less 
hazy, that somehow they produced the brain. 

Pianoforto, a musical instrument which in its 
simplest form may be described as a dulcimer fitted 
with key.s. It succeeded in point of time the 
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harpsichord, from which it differed in the fact that 
the sounds might be modified in intensity’. Hence 
arose its name, which means “ .soft-loud.” The 
construction of the piano is at the present <lay so 
familiar to everyone that it is needless to describe it 
beyond saying that the keys when struck set in 
motion levers which cause the hammers to strike 
the one, two, or three strings that produce the notes, 
that intensity is produced by the action of a pedal 
which raises the dampers, and the soft effect by a 
pedal which shifts the action so that the hammer 
strikes only one or two wires instead of three, as 
the case may be. The two principal varieties of 
piano are the Grand, in which the strings are 
placed horizontally, and the Upright, in which they 
are arranged vertically. Presn modifications and 
varieties of these and improvements in details are 
constantly being introduced. The piano, which 
was intr^uced into England towards the end of 
the 18th century, is said to have been manufac- 
tured by Bartolommeo Oristofori, of Padua, in 1710. 
In 1716 a Frenchman produced three models, and 
he was followed in 1721 by the German manufac- 
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turer Schroter. The instruments of German and 
English make are renowned for their beautiful tone 
and other qualities. 

Pianola. * The earliest form of the mechanical 

S iano-plnycr appears to have been the Piano 
[6canique invented by M. Debain about 1850. By 
an ingenious apparatus he applied a second set of 
hammers to the ordinary instrument which worked 
from above and were .set in motion by iron levers. 
The action of the familiar street handle •i)iano, 
which has ousted the wheezy barrel-organ, is due to 
the pin of tlie barrel pressing down a crank which 
strikes tlie note, a spring causing the return of the 
hammer. In 1863 the first pneumatic keyboard 
piano-player was patented in France by M.* Four- 
neaux. A largo number of inventions were after- 
w'ards patented in the United btutes, Die fir.st com- 
plete automatic piano-player being the Angolns in 
1807. The Pianola, patented in 1808, the Claviola, 
and oiher.s whoso variations are not conspicuous 
have since followed. Their general ])rinciple is a 
pneumatic chest, a fulcrum bar, llngcr-levcrs, 
bellows and pedals, the whole being contained in a 
movable cabinet. A tracker adjusts the perforated 
iimsic-roll, which a pneumatic motor propels over a 
scale-block j)rovi(led with small oi)eniiigs corres- 
ponding to the scale. When a perforation p.asscs 
over an opening in the scale-block the note is struck. 
The linger - levers overhang the keyboard, being 
worked by small ]meunmtic bellows which derive 
their power from the main bellows, wbicli are filled 
by pedalling. The ojierator regulates the time 
and marks of expression at will. Tlio ingenttity 
and correctness of those instruments are remark- 
able, but, of cotirse, tlicy can never be a substitute 
for the performance of an artist. 

PiaroaSi South American aborigines, whoso 
territory lies on lx)th banks of the Orinoco between 
San Fernando de Atabnpoand the confluence of the 
Sipapo, a righthand affluent of the Orinoco in 
Venezuela (about 5“ N.) ; a few are also met with 
in the Sipapo Valley, and about the head-waters of 
the Orinoco. They are a tindd, superstitious people, 
carefully avoiding all the settled districts and 
keeping entirely to the recesses of their trackless 
woodlands. They build large and carefully con- 
structed conic houses 30 to 40 feet in diameter, 
20 to 25 feet high, a/ul roofed with palm-thatch 
which resists the torrenti/d tropical nuns for years. 
The Piaroas, who are a stout, vigorous people, of 
very dark brown complexion, Ixjlieve in a kind of 
metcmpsycliosis, according to which all members 
of the tribe descend from tapirs and after death 
revert to the tapir state, while other peoples are 
similarly related to other animals. 

Piastre (“ thin plate of metal”) was the name 
applied to the Spanish dollar of the 17th century, 
which was also called peso, and had a value of about 
4s. 4d. of English money. The Italians adopted it in 
imitation of Spain. In South America the name 
peso is still retained. The name piastre is now 
used by other nations to denote the unit of Turkish 
currency, and it is worth in Turkey 2d., in Egypt 
2|d. 
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Pibroch (a traiiBl iteration of the Gaelic wonl 
for biigpipo music), a musical comj>osition for the 
Highland bagpipe of Hcolland. It compriacs a 
number of variations (usually three or four) on 
a theme or air callc!! the uiiar, the last of 
whicli passes itito a concluding quick movement. 
Or<linarily the variations increase in complexity and 
«f>€‘cd and, according to the piper’s skill, may be 
adorned witii grace-notes or “ warblers,” introduced 
with great (sffect. J'ibroclis are usually martial in 
cluiracter and are exceptionally adapted for march- 
ing tum;s ; but it Ls quite a mistake to regjird tliem 
MS dirg(?s or Jaments, for these are the attribute of 
the Coronach. J^ibrochs are commonly named 
after a person or event. The “ Failte Throinsa” 
(“The ITiiice’s Halute”), for example, was com- 
posed by John MacIntyre, the pi|x;r of The 
Merjzies, on the landing of the Old Tretendcr at 
Teterhead in 1715. The “Jlaid of Kilchrist ” wa.s 
composed by MacdonaM of Glengarry’s piper in 
KJOi'C wliilc a cliurch, along with the worship[)ers, 
was being destroyed by lire. In hi.s “ IMbroc.h of 
Domiil J.)hu ” (Illack Donald) Sir Walter Scott 
employs the w'ord as a synonym for the bagpipe — 
an exceptional usage, liowever. 

Picardyi nn old f(?udal province of France, 
bounded on th(5 N. by Artoi.s, Flanders and the 
English Channel, on the by llainault and 
Chaiujfngno, on th(! S. })y lie do France (this 
proviiKte being called an island because it was 
enclosed by the rivers Seine, Marne, Aisne, Oise 
ami Oureq) and on the W. by Norman<ly and the 
Englisli Chatiriel. It is now represented by tlio 
de[»urtment of Somme and part of those of l*a.s-de- 
Calais, Aism*, Oise and Nord. 'J’lie name <locs not 
occur before the 13th century, but under the 
Komans the territory was occupied by Helgian 
Irilxfs, some of whoso names still appear in place- 
names, such as the Ambiani (Amiens), Veromandui 
(tlio Vermandoi.s), Jie.Ilovaci (llcauvais) and Sues- 
siones (Soi.ssons), After iwissing into the posses- 
sion of the Counts of Flanders, Picardy was 
annexed to Franco by Louis XI. 

Piccolo (Italian, “ little”), a small Hate, sound- 
ing an octave higher tlian the ordinary flute, its 
full name being Flauto piccolo. It is also called 
Ot.tavino. Excepting the liigiicr harmonics of tlio 
violin, the notes of tlie piccolo are the ino.st acute 
of any instrument in the orchestra. It was a 
pirticular favourite with Berlioz. Beethoven em- 
ployed it to represent the whistling of the wind in 
tlie storm of the Pastoral Symphony,” while in his 
accompaniment to the bass song “ Oli I ruddier 
than the chon^,” Handel made extraordinarily 
ePfective u.so of the piccolo, where its qualities ex- 
actly suited the tuistoral nature of the theme and 
scene. It has been freely used by many composers. 

Piccolomini, a distinguished Sienese family, 
though originating in Borne, which reckoned among 
its members the scholarly iEnea.H Svlvius, Pope 
Pius II. Ottavio Piccolomini, Duke of Amalfi, 
born at Florence on November 11th, 159fl, passed 
from the Spanish service into that of the Emperor 
Ferdinand II., and played a distinguished part ih the 


Tiiirty Years’ War, contributing to the victory of 
Ndrdlingen (1634), ex[)elliiig the French from the 
Netherlands (1635), and saving Austria from 
invasion by a )Swedish host under Ban6r (1640). 
After a defeat by Torstenson in Silesia (1642), ho 
re-entered the Spanish service, and was appointed 
commander-in-chief in the Netherlands. He died 
at Vienna on August 10th, 1656. 

Piche^rn, Charles, general, was the son of a 
labourer of Arbois in the department of Jura, 
France, where he was born on February 16th, 1761. 
He entered an artillery regiment in 1783 and, show- 
ing exceptional ca^xicity on the outbreak of tlie 
lievolution, was placed in command of the Army of 
the Khine, and recoiKiuered Alsace (1793). Keceiy- 
ing the command of the Army ot the North in 
February, 1794, he within a ye;ar conducted three 
brilliant campaigns, the first of which was ter- 
minatetl by his victory over the Austrians at Flcurus 
(June 27th), the third by his entry into Amsterdam 
(January, 1795) and occ.iipation of the wliole of 
iiollaml. He was recalled to Paris two months 
later, and crushed a rising of Sansculottes against 
the Convention. He now returned to the Khine; 
hut, in s|>ite of his great popularity, he began to in- 
trigue for the return of the Ilourbons. His treachery 
became known, and in December, 1795, he was 
superseded by Moreau. As member and afterwards 
pre.sident of the Council of Five Hundred, he still 
endeavoured to promote the interests of the Bour- 
bons, and was in conseciuenco deported to Cayenne 
(1797). He escaped to England and there met 
Georges Cadoudal, whom he joined in his abortive 
attempt to as.sassinate Napoleon. Betrayed by a 
friend, Pichegrii wn.s imprisoned in the 'J’cmple, Pjiris, 
where on the morning of April 5th, 1804, he was 
found strangler]. His dcatli was probably self- 
inflicted, but at the time it w’as attributed by the 
Royalist.s to Napoleon. 

Pickering*, a town (»f the Nortli Biding of 
Yorkshire, England, 15 miles W. by S. of Scar- 
borough. The restored church of St. Peter in the 
Norman, Transition and later styles contains 
several intere.sting features, amongst which are 
several effigies of knights and a series of frescoe.s 
of the 15th century occupying the space, on both 
sides, between the nave arcades and the clerestory 
windows : the wall pictures had been whitewashed, 
but were carefully uncovered and repaired. On 
high ground north -w’cst of the town stand the ruins 
of the castle which, judging from the remains and 
the area they cover, must liave been a massive and 
important stronghold. It was probably a Norman 
fortress erected on earlier earthworks. King John 
was an occasional visitor, while Richard II. was a 
prisoner until he was removed to Pontefract. The' 
manufactures include the making of agricultural 
implements, besides iron-founding, brickfields and 
quarries 6f limestone and freestone. Pop. (1901), 
3,491. 

Pico della Mirandola, Giovaxxi, ”thc 
Plioenix of his age.” was born on February 
24th, 1463. He was the youngest son of 
Giovanni Francesco Pico, Prince of Mirandola (a 
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small territory afterwards incorporated in the pro- 
vince of Modena, luily). In his childhood lie dis- 
played marvellous precocity, and the narrow round 
of instruction in the university of Bologna drove 
him forth in disgust to seek out new piiths of learn- 
ing as a wandering scholar in Italy and France. 
Arriving at Rome after about seven years, he issued 
a list containing nine hundred propositions which 
he offered to maintain against any antagonist (1486). 
Some of these being deemed heretical, ho published 
an ApoU^jia, but his orthodoxy remained doubtful 
till Pope Alexander VI. issued a brief in his favour 
in 141*3. The latter part of his life was s|yent chiefly 
at Florence, where the influence of the humanists, 
I’ulitian and Ficinus, was counteracted by that of 
Savonarola, and where he died on November 17th, 
1 lt*4. His views became more and more austere, 
and it is probable that if his life had been prolongenl 
he would have joined the preaching friars. 

PicoteOf that group of florists’ varieties of the 
(’ai nation (J)ianthi^ Caryophyllm) in which the 
edges of the petals are “laced” or edged with 
a distinct colour, the rest of the petal having a 
white, yellow, or other ground. In the earlier 
usage the picotec petal had a white ground spotted 
or dusted over with the secondary colour. The 
word is said to be derived from the French botanist 
Piiilippe ricot, Baron do la Peyrouse (1744-1818). 

Picric Acid. [Carbazotic Acid.] 

Pictetf Raoul, chemist, was born at Geneva, 
•Switzerland, in 1842. For many years he was pro- 
fe.ssor in the university of his native town, but was 
especially noted for bis exiKjriinents resulting, in 
1877, in the liquefying of oxygen, which had till 
then been supposed to be permanent. His chief 
works are Mcvwire mr la liqnif actum dc Voxyybw, 
la liquefaction ct la mlidificaium de rhydroyine, 
it aur IcittMories dcs ehanyements de» corjut (1878) ; 
Synthi'se de la chaleur (1879); NouvelUs Viachincs 
friqorijiqtm (1885); ^tudecritiqus du MaUriaUgme 
ct du Hpiritualieme par la physique exphimentale 
(1896); VAcMyVcne (1896), and U Carbide 
By one of those interesting coincidences of which 
Science furnishes her fair share Louis Paul 
Cailletet, an eminent French physician, by inde- 
|x;ndent research and an entirely different method, 
succeeded in liquefying oxygen a few days before 
Raoul Pictet achieved a similar result. 

Pictoilf Sir Thomas, general, was bom at 
Poyston, Pembrokeshire, Wales, in August, 1 758, and 
entered the army as an ensign in the 12th in 1771. 
He exchanpd into the 75tli, was promoted captain 
in 1777 and, his regiment having been di8l:)andecl in 
1783, spent the following twelve years at the family 
place in Pembrokeshire. He was ordered to the 
West Indies in 1794, and became Governor of 
Trinidad in 1797. He resigned this position in 
1803, and during the next few years was engaged 
in meeting certain charges preferred against him 
for cruelty during his tenure of office. He was 
placed on trial and practically cleared. Promoted 
major-general in 1808, he commanded a brigade in 
the W^cheren expedition (1809), and was ap- 
pointed Governor of Flushing. During the Penin- 


sular War he commanded the “ Fighting Divi- 
sion,'* distinguishing himself espcH'ially at Badajos 
(1811) and Vittoria (1813). Ho was severely 
wounded at Quatre Bras, but conceale<l the fact in 
order tliat he miglit take part in the battle of 
Waterloo, in which he was killed by a musket shot 
(June 18th, 1815). 

Piets, an ancient race who formerly inh;ibitcd 
a great part of Scotland, and whose origin nml 
affinities have long constituted a vexed ethnological 
question. It has been much disputed whether they 
were of Teutonic or Celtic origin, and even as to 
their name it is doubted whether it is from the 
Latin Picti, given them by the Romans in reference 
to their habit of painting their bodies, or whether 
they called themselves tlnis. One authority (John 
Pinkerton) makes them Scythians from the n(‘igh- 
bourhood of the Danube ; but it seems more 
probable that they w(*re of Celtic stock, especially 
when we consider tlait at a later p(*riod they readily 
amalgaiujited' with the fScots. Their language 
evidently differed from tlxj other dialects of 
Scotland, siiua' wo find that St. Columim needed an 
interpreter when speaking to them. '1 he Picti an^ 
mentioned by the Romans in A.i». 296, and again in 
36(*, as inhabiting that part of Scotland which lies 
north of the Forth and Clyde, with the exception 
(ff what is now Argyll and was then inhabited by 
Dalriarli(i Scots from Ireland, The Graitipians 
.separated the Northern from the Southern Piets, 
the latter of whom became much mixed up in 
Norlhurnbrian affairs. The Norlhutnhrian rule was 
established over the .Southern I’icts in the (‘arly 
jMirt of the 7th century, but in 685 the Picis 
conquered Egfvid and gained the uj)per hand. 
Their king, Nechtan (fl. 732), founded the monastery 
of Aberncthy, and was beaten by Angus Mjicfergus, 
who .succeeded him and conquered the Northern 
Piets and the Scots of Argyll. Later, however, 
thc.so Dalriadic Scots obtained the ascendency, anti 
under their supremacy an amtilgiimation of the 
peoples was brought about. 

Piets’ Houses, rude underground dwellings- 
in certain of the northern, north-eastern and 
southern counties of Scotland, popularly supposed 
to h.ave been excavated l»y the Piets. They arc 
more i>roperly designated eird or earth houses. 
Saving that they were made below the surface of 
the ground, they were analogous in their simplicity 
of structure and also in respect of their (Ute tr the 
beehive dwellings found in parts of Ireland and the 
Western Highlands and islands of Scotland. These 
dwellings were circular in plan and built of un- 
dressed stone, the long blocks being so laid that 
each course overlapped the one beneath it, the 
resulting hut presenting a rough resemblance to a 
beehive, from which feature this popular name was 
derived. The broclis or round towers, remains of 
which occur in Orkney and Shetland and also on 
the Scottish mainland, have also been styled Pictish 
Towers. 

Picture Post-cards. [Posi-cabds, Pig- 

TUBB.] 

Piddook. [Pholadio^-j 
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Fidgill Saglisbf ‘*Bui;»incss English/' 
(“ pidgin ” being the Chinese attempt to pronounce 
the word business ”), a sort of jargon or lingua 
franca serving as the medium of intercourse 
between the natives and the English and other 
white traders on the Chinese seaboard. The words 
are mainly English in a more or less mutilated 
form, the struclure Chinese; hence it is at first 
quite unintelligible even to those well acquainted 
with both languages. In rectmt years this jargon 
has penetrated inlfind, and is now often used as a 
means of communication between the natives of the 
provincr^s of Kwangtung and Fokien, whose respect- 
ive dialects differ so greatly as to be mutually un- 
intelligible. A similar Kus.sian jargon bas become 
current amongst, the compradors or (Chinese com- 
nuuMial agents of Kalgtin on the Mongolo-Chinese 
frontier. The alternative name of Pigeon ” 
English is erroneous and wholly misleading. 

PieOO of Eightf a coin, t he Spanish ptm duro 
(*• hard dollar ”), which was of tin; value 8 reals 
and bore the numeral 8. It i.s said that the com- 
mercial sign of the dollar—^-— was derive<l from 
this H, the two upright strokes standing for the 
I’iHars of Hercules, formerly stamped on some 
doIlar.H. On the other Ijand, 8omf3 aver that the $ 
wa** derive<l from tlte stamp 8 U (8 reals) iUelf. 
From Daniel Defoe to llobert Louis Stevenson (and 
no doubt till the vogue perishes) the writers of ad- 
venture lM)(>ks and l)ucoaneering stories make free 
play with “ pieces of eight.” 

Fiadmoixti a comjiartment or division of Italy, 
situated of Svvitzerlaml, W. of Lombardy, E. of 
France, and bounded on the 8. by the provinces of 
Genoa and Porto Maurizio. It lies at the foot of 
the Alps — hence its Italian name, Pi(> di Monte, 
“foot of the mountain” — having the Lepontine 
ntid Pennine Alps to the nortli and n(»rth-west, the 
Graian and Cottiaii on the west, the Maritime Alps 
and the Apennines to the south. It covers an area 
of ll,:ilO square miles. There is a gradual descent 
from the mountains to the valley of the Po, and the 
district is wonderfully fertile. The Po receives 
many trib\itarie.s within the territory, including the 
Maim, Tnnaro, Seri via, Ticino and others, and these 
are much used for the purpose of irrigfvtion. Wheat, 
maize, rice, beans, hemp, hay, vines, olives and 
other fruits are largely cultivated, and the province 

5 >roduces wine, cattle and millions of silkworm.**, 
ron, lead, copi)er and marble are worked ; and 
there are manufactures of silk, woollens, cotton 
and flax. Grain, cotton, silks, hides, flax, wine 
and wool are exported. Turin is the capital, and 
was from 1860 to 1866 the capital of the new 
kingdom of Italy. The Waldensian Church still 
exists in the mountainous districts. Pop. (1901), 

a, 326 , an. 

Fiapowddr Conrty a court formerly held at a 
fair onSt, Gileses Hill, near Winchester, in England, 
authorised by the bishop through a grant from 
Edward IV. * It afterwards became a feature of 
every fair and market and was constituted for the 
immediate trial of all and sundry accused ofmnfair 
dealing or other wTongiloing and especially of such 


pedlars, hawkers, rogues and vagabonds as required 
to be compelled to fulfil the contracts they made 
at the fair. It was called the Court of Pied pmi- 
drevx (“Dusty Foot”) in obvious allusion to the 
appearance presented by most of the delinquents, 
though, according to Blackstone, Sir Edward Coke 
derived its name from the circumstance that justice 
was done “ as speedily as the dust can full from the 
foot.” In any case it was only a summary court, 
its functions beginning and ending with the particu- 
lar fair where it was held, and was usually presided 
over by the steward of the manor or the receiver of 
the toll dues. Its jurisdiction ultimately passed to 
the petty sessions. 

Fierce, Fuankli>t, llth Pre.sidcnt of the 
United States, was born at Hillsborough, New 
Hampshire, on November 28rd, 1804. He was 
educated at Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine, 
and, for the law, at Northami)ton, Massachusetts, 
and with Judge Parker at Amherst. He was 
admitted to the Bar in 1827, and six years later was 
elected to Congre.s.s, where he attached himself to 
the Democratic party. He was a member of the 
Senate from 18:17 to 1842, and afterw'ards served in 
the Mexiciin War (1846-7). His election to the 
Presidency took place in 1852. He was a firm and 
conscientious believer in slavery, and excited a very 
strong feeling among the Free State party by 
approving the repeaTof the Missouri Compromise 
and the Nebraska-Kansas Act for the organisation 
of Nebraska and Kansas as slave territories. 
Jefferson Davis wiw his Secretary of War. Daring 
the Civil War his symj')athies were wholly with 
the South. He died at Concord, New Hampshire, 
on October 8tb, 186Jb 

Fieria, a coa.st.al district in the extreme north 
of ancient Thessaly, partly extending into Mace- 
donia. It contains Mount Olympus and was 
famous for a well, on Mount Pieros, near which the 
Muses were reputed to have been born. Hence 
they were called Pierides, and hence also arose 
such allusions in literature as that in Alexander 
Pope’s JCssay on Criticism : — 

A little learniui; is a dangerous thing, 

Itrink deep, or taste not the rieriau spring 

Fieti^ the Italian form of the Latin 
signifying piety tempered with or proceeding from 
affection, gratitude, coiiqxission. Hence in Art the 
word has come to be applied toi)aintings chiefly by 
the Old Masters and mostly of the various Italian 
schools in which the Mother is represented with 
the crucified body of her Son. Such pictures were 
usually in request as pendants or companions to 
those of the Madonna holding in her arms the 
infant Jesus. 

Fittermaritiborg, or Maritzburc, called 
in full after its founders (1839), the Boer leaders 
Pieter Ketief and Gerhard Maritz, the capital of 
Natal, South Africa, on a plateau near the Urogeni, 
64 miles N.W. of Durban, with which it is con- 
nected by a railway. It has also railway com- 
munication with the Orange Biver Colony and the 
Transvaal. It is a pleasant, prosperous town, with 
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broad streets shaded by trees, and stands at an 
altitude of 2,225 feet above the sea. The chief 
buildings are the Legislative Assembly Hall, Govern- 
ment House, two cathedrals, the Town Hall and the 
museum. Fop. (1901), 30.000, of whom half are 
whites, the other half being Kaffirs and Indian 
coolies. 

Pietissif the principles of the Pietists of the 
17th century in Germany, who advocated a more 
practical type of piety and the participation of the 
laity in the spiritual work of the Church, in order 
to revive the declining devotion of the Lutherans. 
Their leader was Philip James Spener (1035-1705), 
who pleaded for a more thorough and more earnest 
study of the Bible, greater tolerance towards 
unbelievers, and a more actual style of preaching. 
As time went on, extravagances manifested them- 
selves among the reformers and the term “ Pietist ” 
came to be applied by way of reproach to those 
who yielded unduly to mere emotionalism and 
sentiment as distinguished from Jin intelligent 
belief and the daily practice of the tenets of the 
Sermon on the Mount. In this sense Pietists were 
not confined to Germany. 


Piesometer (Greek, piezHn^ “ to press ” ; 
metnrn, “measure”), an instrument which measures 
tlie compressibility of a fluid. If a pressure of p 
]»r)unds per square inch be applied throughout a 
liquid whose volume w'as originally V cubic inches, 
it will cause this volume to diminish. If the final 
volume is v - r cubic inches, the compressibility is 

~ , A piezometer is provided with arrangements 

for measuring v and p. 'J'he best-known form of 
the instrument is that devised by Oersted, and it 
was by means of this that the compressibility of 
water was first determined with any accuracy. A 
largo bulb provided with a small capillfiry tube 
contains the liquid whose compressibility it is 
required to measure, while a drop of mercury at the 
top of the liquid in the tube acts as an index. The 
capillary is graduated and is open at the top. 'J'he 
whole of this apparatus can be placed inside a large 
strong glass cylinder, into whose neck a i>i.ston 
tightly fits. This cylinder is filled with water, and 
a great pressure can be produced throughout its 
volume by a downward thrust of the piston. Under 
this increased pres.sure the experimental liquid is 
seen to descend in its capillary tube, and the 
amount of descent is indicated by the bubble of 
mercury. Previous experiments having determined 
the value of each graduation on the tube in terras 
of the total contents of the bulb, the descent of the 
index measures the decrease of volume (?j) which 
the liquid has suffered. The pressure 2^ niay be 
mensured by placing a graduated cylinder of air 
inside the large vessel. The water will from the 
first rise some distance in this vessel, and as the 
pressure is increased the volume of contained air 
will become visibly less. By suitably graduating 
this cylinder the increased pressure can be read off. 
Kno wing v, the original volume of our experimental 
liquid, and having measured p and r, we can deter- 
mine the required compressibility. An air bubble 
in the capillary tube is often used as an index 


instead of the mercury, in which case f ho liquid 
must fill the bulb and tube almost to the top. 
The bubble, whether of air or mercury, pre- 
vents the water in the outer vessel from coming 
into contact with the liquid in the tube. Allow- 
ance has to be made for the diminution in 
volume of the bulb itself under the increased 
pressure. 


. Viff. Hog, an animal belonging to the family 
Suiilic, of the Artiodactyla or even-toed division of 
Hoofed Mammals, and confined to the Old World* 
The snout, with which these animals turn up the 
ground in search of roots, worms and insects, is elon- 
gated, and the nostrils are placed in the flat surface 
at its end. There are four digits on each limb, the 
third and fourth functional, while the outer ones (the 
second and fifth) do not rcfich tho ground. In the 
type-genus Sus the dentition is / f c [ p J iu 44. 
In the males the canines are (lcvelope(l into tusks. 
'J’he body is covered witli hair, generally in the 
form of bristles. [BoAR.] The pig {Sns,^crofa) Iwi.s 
been greatly changed by domestication, which took 
place at an early period, and it has run into many 
breeds, tliosc l)eing most valued which fatten 
readily, covering a .small fninu^ with a, good yield 
of meat, and arc prolific. The flesh, fr(‘sh or 
cured, is almost universally eaten for food, excepl; 
by Jews and Mohan\nicdans, to whom it is for- 
bidden by their snored writings (Lev., xi, 7 ; 
Koran, ch. ii.). [Bh.\wn.] Tho fat is rendered 
down into lard ; the skin is used for saddlery ; tho 
bristles arc worked up into brushes and emido.ved 
by shoemakers to ]>()int their threads. From its 
omnivorous habits the pig is lu’ofitable to keep, for 
it will devour almost anything — though olTal and 
garbage should not be given, as these would taint the 
flesh, or at the least give an unpleasant flavour; and 
if turned out into fallows, stubble, or woods tlie 
nninial shows a. marvel- 
lous facult-y for picking 
up a living. The pig 
is often reproachctl 
with want of intelli- 
gence, and with being 
dirty. Wild pigs are 
anything but stupid ; 
and “ learned ” pigs 
show that the domesti- 
cated form is capable 
of being trained. The 
charge of being dirty 
is equally baseless. Pigs 
like to wallow in the 
mud, and to cover themselves with it ; so do buffaloes, 
and the reason in both cases is the same— protection 
is sought against insect x^ests. The Indian Pigmy 
Hog (/>'. salrianvs ^ Porcula salriana), from tho 
forest at the base of the Hitnalaya, Sikhim and 
Bhutan, stands a little less than a foot high at the 
shoulder, and an old male, twenty -six inches from 
snout to rump, weighed but 17 lbs. The Bush Hogs 
or River Hogs cotistitute the genus or sub-genus 
Potamoclaerns. There are two species, tho b'outh 
African River Hog (P. a/ri^an'us)^ the Bosch-varkof 
the Dutch colonists, in which the coloration is grey ; 
the West African Red River Hog (^V. poreva)^ of a 
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roddifih hae, and bavinj^ the ears greatly elongated, 
and tipped with a tuft of hairs. ^ There is usually 
one premolar less on each side than in the Boar. 
Their young, n» well as those of the IMgrny Hog, 
show tliestrifKJS which are so marked in the young 
of the Wild Pig. In tho.se of the Babirusa and 
of th(y Wart Ilog, this character is absent. The 
Wart Hogs are African in tlieir halntat, and consti- 
tute tfie geniLS’ Phacoclueru.s. Tlic snout is broad 
and flat, and has none of the flexibility that marks 
the snout of the Common Pig. The skin of the 
face is wrinkled, and on each side are large wart- 
like projections. TIkj upper canines are larger than 
those in th<y lower jtiw, and curve upward in the 
Sana; direction. 'J'hcse tusks are present in both 
sexes. There are two species, Jl'^lian’s Wart Hog 
(y^ fHfanvif), ranging nearly over the continent, 
and Pallas’s Wart Hog {I\ (Hhiopicun), confined to 
the south-east. 

Pigeon, Dovk, a name often applied to any 
Columiiiforrn bird, sometimes restricttsl to indi- 
viduals and species of (lie tyi)e*genus (Cidinahn) of 
11 k! group. 'riies(f have the bill modiuately long, 
somewhat, arclxfd at the tip, an<l the upptn* 
inatulihle is covtued at the base with skin, in which 
are Muj nostrils; there are three toi^s in front, 
divided to tlu‘hase, and one behind ; the wings are 
pointed, and the tail is geiuTally srpiare at the end. 
Pigeons, in the wider sense of tlio word, are 
wi«lely distributed, but are most abundant in the 
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Australian region, where about half of the known 
S|)ecie8 arc brnnd. They are very prolific and rear 
Roveral broods (never more tlian two in each) during 
the year. In the wild state they are .said to pair 
for life, and the male bird takes his share in sitting, 
and in feeding the young. The origin of all the 
domestic breeds is the Bock Pigeon (C. f/rfa), 
found nearly every where throughout the Old World. 
The total length is about thirteen inches*; the 
general plumage light bluish-grey, with two black 


bands on the wings and the throat and sides of the 
neck glossed with metallic reflections of purple -red 
and green. These birds live chiefly on grain and 
seeds, and do considerable damage to gardeners and 
farmers. The only other Briti.sh species are the 
King Dove, Wood Pigeon, or Cushat {C, paltmhns), 
in which some of the neck-feathers on each side 
are tipped with white; and the Stock Dove, or 
Smaller Wood Pigeon {C. wms), which has no 
white on the neck. The name Pigeon, with some 
distingui.shing epithet, is used for other groups of 
(’olumbiform birds, as the Ground Pigeons, Fruit 
Pigeon-s, Tree Pigeons, etc. Fancy pigeons afford 
one of the bc.st examples of what may be done with 
domesticated animals by judicious selection on th(‘ 
j)art of the breeder, so as to perpetuate and inten.sify 
some variation. Aiiiorjg the chief breeds valued by 
fanciers are the Homiug Pigeon, Carrier l*igeon 
and the Barb, so-called because it came originally 
from Barbary, with its beak and eyes wattled. An- 
other wattled pigeon is the Dragoon, from which the 
Carrier was developed. In the Pouter the crop is 
abnormally large and round, and so raised to the 
front that the beak is hidden. The Jacobin has 
tlie head and neck so covered with feathers as to 
present a distant resemblance to a monk with his 
cowl. (Jacobin is the old French name for a 
Dominican friar.) Other varieties are the Tumblers, 
wliich arc so named from their habit of turning 
somersaults backwards during flight ; Faritails, 
which spread out the tail-feathers like a fan, some- 
thing like those of a turkey cock in his display, but 
without trailing the wings ; the Satinettes and 'I’ur- 
biteens, which Ixdong to the group of Oriental 
Frilled Pigeons— down tlic breast extends fi frill of 
feathers, .and the head may be plain or crested. 

Pig-Iron. [iROK.] 

Pigments are the raw materials from which 
paints arc prepared. They <liffcr therefore from 
paints ill that the latter are prepared with the aid 
of a vehicle or medium. In a jiaint the pigment 
must be insoluble in its medium, whilst in the pre- 
paration of a live the pigment should be soluble. 
There are many properties belonging to pigments 
that must be carefully considered before their con- 
version into oil-paints. It is of primary importance 
that the p.igments selected for the preparation of a 
particular colour should have no chemical reaction 
one with the other or with the medium used. Pig- 
ments differ in consistency, and are therefore 
spoken of as opaque or transparent. Many pigments 
are affected by exposure to light and air, and by 
changes of temperature. Consequently care must 
be taken to avoid the use of such pigments. Again, 
some pigments dry very slowly and some irregularly. 
It i.s iuiportant that a pigment should dry com- 
pletely throughout and not merely on the surface. 
Although but few chemical elements enter into the 
composition of pigments, a very great variety of 
colour.^ i.s produced. Many pigments, though 
beautiful in colour, are useless, as they possess 
great physical drawbacks. Bitumen or asphaltura 
is very susceptible to change of temperature, 
and liable actually to move on the canvas. The 
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■disastrous effect of tins may be seen in the paintings 
of Sir David Wilkie, Sir William Boxall and many 
other artists. Examples will readily be found in 
the National Gallery in London, and other collec- 
tions. Some pigments occur naturally as earths, 
others are of artificial production, being prepiived 
by chemical means, whilst others are extracted from 
plants, as bistre and iris blue ; and yet others from 
insects, as carmine. After a careful examination 
and selection of the raw material the pigment is 
washed with water, and then finely ground with its 
vehicle by means of a number of granite rollers 
which revolve by steam power. All the native 
earths contain water and should therefore be 
gently dried before grinding. Many pigments re- 
quire several hours’ grinding. Pigments are usually 
ground in spirits of turpentine, or alcohol, but if 
for oil-painting tlie vehicle used is citlier linseed or 
poppy oil, the latter being more often employed. 
Distilled water is frequently used for the washing of 
pigments in order that all impurities of a saline 
nature may be removed. It i.s, however, neccs.sary 
to use other solvents in the treatment of certain pig- 
ments, such as Prussian blue, cadmium, viridian, 
and the lakes; thus, carbon bisulphide is used to 
extract free sulphur from cadmium yellow. Heat 
i.s used in the preparation of some pigments, such 
as yellow ochre, and ivory-black. The.se are .slowly 
dried at a temperature less than the boiling-point 
of water ; whilst other pigments, such as light red, 
burnt sienna and burnt umber, are prepared by the 
calcination of yellow ochre, raw sienna, and raw 
umber. In the preparation of wiiter-colours gum 
water and glycerine are used. 

White pigmeijt.s may con.sist of a number of 
different compounds. Amongst these some of the 
most common are lime, used as a coarse whitewash 
for walls, ceilings, etc. ; white lead, one of the most 
common of all pigment.s, although it blackcn.s if ex- 
posed to .sulphur fumes and has certain dangers in 
its preparation ; zinc oxide or Chinese wliito ; and 
permanent white, whicli consists of sulphate of 
barium cither natural or, better, prei)ared arti- 
ficially. Flake wliite i.s a mixture of carbon- 
ate and hydrate of lead. It is largely used 
in oil-painting, being of a very good body and with 
great covering power. It ha.s a slight tendency to be- 
come yellow with age or on exposure to gase.s con- 
taining sulphur. It owes its name to tlic fact that 
the white pigment falls in flakes from the corroded 
metallic lead during the course of its manu- 
facture. 

Black pigments arc usually more or less impure 
forms of carbon obtained by heating various vege- 
table or animal substances, and indicating by their 
names the source whence they are obtained, as 
e.g.^ ivory-black (a bad drier as an oil-paint), bone- 
black, lamp-black, etc. Oxides of manganese are 
also used, and aniline black ; while tar is also fre- 
quently employed for painting wood, etc,, posses- 
sing a powerful anti-corrosive action. 

Yellow pigments consist chiefly of oxides of iron 
and some salts “Of chromium and lead. The first 
class constitute the pigments known as ochres, 
varying in shade from yellow to brown, according 
to the quantity and nature of the oxides of iron 


contained. Chromates of strontium and lead form 
valuable yellow pigments, while a compound of lead 
and antimony oxides forms the well-known Naples 
yellow, which, however, is not pennanenl, being easily 
blackened by impure air. Gamboge is a natural 
organic pigment, as is also Indian yellow. Cad- 
mium yellow is a sulphide of cadmium, and is 
therefore not permanent in mixtures that are 
affected by sulphur. It has an effect on emerald 
green, for example. 

Blue pigments comprise a number of important 
colours, as indigo, l*ru.s8ian blue, and ultramarine. 
Besides these, certain salt.s of cobalt find applica- 
tion as pigments under names of smalt, cobalt blue, 
azure blue, etc. Cobalt blue Is a thorouglily trust- 
worthy pigment and most useful. By artificial 
light it looks somewhat purplish. 

Green compounds include chiefly compounds of 
copper and arsenic, 'i’ho latt er are higldy junsonous ; 
and, although bright and brilliant, their use in 
wall-papers, etc., is highly to be condemned. Of 
late years their u.so has largely decreased. The 
commonest arc Seheele's green and Schweinfurth’s 
green. Brunswick atid lironicn green are copper 
compounds, as is also verdigris. Cobalt green 
po.s.se.s.ses good colour, and consists of compounds 
of cobalt and zinc. Sap-green is a natural organic 
green obtained from bJaokthoiii berries, but po.s- 
sesses little body. Greens rnay also be obtained by 
proper admixture of yellow and blue pigments, 

Kcd pigments comprbe a number of important 
compounds. Amongst these are the lakes from 
madder, cochincjtl (fonnitig crimson lake), and lac 
lake. Carmine is obtained from the cochineal 
insect. Cinnabars and vermilion are brilliant i)ig* 
raeiits, consisting of the sulphide of mercury, hut 
are frequcidly adulterated with red lead or minium, 
itself a common red pigment. Vermilion is useful 
in oil- and water-colour, though somewhat liable to 
turn black, ('hinese vermilion is the safest variety 
to use. Venetian red, nmge, Turkey red, and some 
others, are all oxides of iron, the first being mixer] 
with some earthy matter, Ujo two latter being pure 
oxidc.«. 

Brown jngincnls consist chiefly of ochres. Some 
browns are obtained from bituminous soils, while 
the ccjmmonly-used sepia consists of a secret iun of 
the cuttle-fish. A large number of substances not 
•named also enter into various pigments, while many 
also are especially prepared for certain t)urp:)ses, 
and hence contain speci.'il ingredients, as e.y., to 
prevent corrosion, decay, etc. 

Pigmies, or Pvgmiks, a loose general term 
for races of men that arc far below the average 
height. It is now commonly restricted to certain 
dw?irf races of Equatorial Africa, especially to the 
Akkas and Watnbutli. But thoiigli the pigmies 
worried Sir Henry Stanley’s expedition, they by no 
means emerged into history then for the first time. 
Homer, Herodotus arid' Pliny had heard of dwarf-s 
inhabiting the marshes of the Upper Nile Valley. 
Ptolemy, the Alexandrian -gdogrftpher, also alludes 
to them. Andrew Battell (15(15-1040), during his 
captivity in Loango, met with the Matinibas, “ no 
bigger than boyes of twelve yeare.s oldc.” Dapper, 
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the Dutch geographer of the 17th century, heard 
of them a« “p%mic«, indeed, in stature, but with 
heack of prodigious bigness.^ Modern African ex- 
lorers, such as Dr. Krapf, the German missionap^, 
. H. Hpcke, Consul Petherick and his naturalist 
Dr. James Mnrie, Dr. Schweinfurth, Paul du Chailht, 
mot races of dwarfs in various i)artsof the “dark 
continent ” (as it then was justly to be described) 
betoro Hir H. M. Shmley’s day. It is still a moot 
point who tlicso pigmy tribes are. Are they rem- 
nant h of the aborigines that have gradually and in 
tlic* course of ages sought the security of the dense 
e^iwatorial forest of the Aruwirai, the Ihuru and 


story of the pike 250 years old is an invention or 
more probably founded on a mistake. It will be 
remembered that the arms of Sir Thomas Lucy 
(1532-1600), who threatened to prosecute Shake- 
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Ituri rl\er.'< from the encroachments of more power- 
ful intruding p(30})lcs ? Or are tliey tlio outcasts 
other t ribes who have .slowly sunk into their present 
degnuled state ? Though the question is still ojieii. 
Dr. Hobert llrown inclined to the opinion that the 
dwarfs are not a separate race but the pariahs of ■ 
surrounding tribes. | 

Pike, a fish belonging to the Pbysostoraous ! 
family Esocidte, wit h a single genus (Esox) contain- ! 
ing five or six species, nil valued for the table. The i 
Common^ Pike (^E, luvius) occurs not only in the j 
rnitccl Kingdom, but is found also in other* parts of | 
Europe, Asia, and America, and to the last-named j 
c^mtinent the other ^cios (sottietimes styled | 
Pickerel) are restricted. The body ie covered with 1 
scales; barbels and adipose fin are absent, and the i 
dorsal tin is set just above the anal. The Pike or I 
Jack is oliyc-grey above, with pale mottlings, and j 
silvery-white beneath. It is said to attain a length of ; 
from five feet to six f^et, but specimens of from two | 
feet to four feet afiji? much more common. It is I 
extremely voracious; its onlinary food consists of ; 
frogs and young fish ; but ducklings, goslings, young I 
moorhen and water-rats are often devoured. From ! 
its extreme Toracity it has been called the “ fresh- ’ 
water shark or “ wolf,’’ It is long-lived ; but the 
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spearc for stealing deer from Charlecote, and upon 
whom Shakespeare modelled his “ Justice Shallow,’' 
were three “luces” or pikes. At that period, 
according to Yarrell, the pike was so scarce in 
England that a large one was worth twice the 
price of a house-lamb in February and a small one 
sold for more than a fat capon. Still, since so 
many receipts exist for .serving and carving pike 
for the table, even before the reign of Henry VIIL, 
it seems clear that the fish must have been 
abundant in some count ie.s. 

Pilate, Pontius, the fifth Roman procurator, 
or governor, of Judma, Samaria, and Idunima. 
The procurator was chiefly responsible for the 
financial administration and especially the collection 
of the taxes within the area entrusted to his care. 
Officially he resided at Ctesjirea and had command 
of a considerable military force for the purpose 
of mainUiining order. Of Pilate's origin nothing is 
known. A logemi tolls how ho was born at May- 
ence, the natural son of a king, who sent him on 
account of a murder to Rome, w hence, for another 
murder, lie was exiled to Pontus, a province of Asia 
Minor on the Black Sea. It seems far-fetched even 
for a legend. He was appointed to office in A.D. 
26 and governed for ten years, that is, throughout 
the iH‘riodof the ministry of Je.susand the founding 
of Christianity in Judsea. However, in spite of his 
ruling for what was an unusual period, he bad 
frequent collisions with the Jews whoso obstinate 
adherence to creed and ceremony he cither did not 
appreciate or despised. Nevertheless, he generally 
gave in to his subjects, partly through fear of the 
consequences of their turbulence, partly lest they 
might carry out their repeated threats of appeal to 
the Emperor Tiberius. His attitude in the trial of 
Jesus was at first inspired with a real desire to do 
justice, but his interest w'as not sufficiently personal 
and keen, nor was he morally strong enough to 
with.stand the insensate fury of the members of the 
Sanhedrin and so, against his better judgment and 
conscience, he ultimatelyyielded to the priest-ridden 
mob. Pilate's career ended in his recall to answer 
certain complaints against his suppression witli 
bloodshed of a harmless movement in Samaria. 
Tiberius died before he reached Rome, however, 
an<i thenceforward Pilate disappeared from history. 
He is said by Eusebius to have committed suicide 
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whilst living in exile at Vienne in Gaul, where 
a curious monument, 52 feet high, is still shown as 
Pilate’s Tomb. ^ According to another legend, his 
body Was cast into the Tiber and caused so much 
commotion in the stream that it had to be re- 
moved, the same result taking place elsewhere ; it 
was at last sunk in a deep and lonely pool on 
Mount Pilatus near Lucerne, According to a very 
ancient tradition, his wife — Claudia Procula or 
Prochi — became a Christian. She was canonised 
by the Greek Church, her day being tlie 27th of 
October. 

FilfttuSy Moukt, an Alpine peak in Switzer- 
land, on the borders of the cantons of Lucerne and 
I'nterwalden, near tiie town and lake of Lucerne. 
’J’lie liighest point reaches 7,(X)0 feet. The fine view 
obtainable from its summit has led to the construc- 
tion of a pathway and railway. The name is prob- 
ably derived from tlie Latin jrileatu*^ “ hatted,” on 
account of the clouds which often clothe its summit, 
but became corrupted into Pilatus, from the 
association of the mountain with the legend con- 
cerning the disposal of the corpse of Pilate. 

Pilchard {Clvpea pileliardutt), a very valuable 
food-fish of the same genus as the Herring, which 
it greatly resembles, though somewliat smaller and 
))roader. It may, however, be distinguished by the 
radiating ridges on the gill-cover. It is abundant 
in the English Channel, on the coast of Portugal, 
and in the Mediterranean. The average length of 
t hose taken off the coasts of Devon and Cornwall 
is about ten inches ; the French Pilchards or sar- 
dines Jire much smaller, owing to the fact that the 
young fishes are taken and tinned for the market. 
Pilchards are also put up in oil in the same way in 
Cornwall, and there is a factory at Deal where 
s[)rats are tinned. The pilchard fishery is of great 
importance commercially. It begins in August, and 
is carried on till the April following. The coining 
f>f the fish is the greatest event in the Cornish 
fishermen’s year. AVhen the huer, or out look- man, 
stationed on a cliff or at the masthead of a boat gives 
the signal of the course taken by the pilchard shoals, 
the most animated scenes in English waters are 
witnessed. When chased by the dog-fish or tunny 
the pilchard darts through the water with such 
velocity as to cause flashes of light. The fishes, 
which are not required for home markets are salted 
in vats, pressed, and mcked in hogsheads for ex- 
portation. A hogshead weighs nearly 500 lbs., and 
contains from 2,500 to 3,000 fishes ; an<l some 15,(X)0 
hogsheads are annually sent to the Mediterranean 
ports. The pilchards feed upon small crustaceans 
uml other minute marine organisms. Tlie spawn is 
fpiitc transparent, and is shed on the surface of the 
water, where it floats till the eggs are developed. 

PiloomayO; a river of South America, rising 
in the high lands between Potosi and Lake Poopo, 
Bolivia. It pursues a direction mainly south- 
eastwards and, after receiving on the right hand 
the Pilaya, its chief tributary, crosses the vast 
expanse of the Gran Chaco, ultimately falling into 
the Paraguay near Asuncion, During the latter 
part of its run it serves as the boundary between 


Paraguay and the Argentine Republic. Its course 
has been variously estimated at from 1,(XX) to 1,7()0 
miles. About 100 miles from the mouth it divides 
into two branches, one of these again dividing 
into two. The rapid current in parts, and shallow- 
ness in the dry season, render navigation wcU-nigh 
impossible. 

PileSf or HjfSMOKUHOlDS, tumours formed by 
the dilatation of the veins or by thickening of the 
folds of skin or mucous membrane in the neigh- 
bourhood of the anus. Piles arc of two varieties, 
external and internal, the latter being situated 
within, and the former outside, the sphincter 
muscle. In the case of internal piles one of the 
most characteristic symptoms is bleeding. Piles 
are caused by obstruction to t he return of bloo<l 
through the veins of the lower bowel, one of 
the most important predisposing causes b(‘ing 
habitual constipation. Treatment consists in tin? 
regulation of the action of the bowels and in the 
local application of some astringent preparation 
such ns tlie compound gall ointment, or wych-hazel 
ointment, which in many cases is a specific, acting 
like magic. In some instances operative treat- 
ment is necessary to remedy the condition, but it is 
a nwlical cure, unattended with danger. 

Pilgrim (Latin, peregnnv», Italian, jwlhurrhw^ 
“a foroigneiV’ “ traveller '*), one who travels u> a 
sacred spot, either by way of self-imi:>osed penanco 
for sin or in fulfilment of a vow or religious 
obligation with a view to deriving spiritual conso- 
lation or miraculous benefit. The custom of going 
on pilgrimage is ancient and characterises all 
faiths, the Brahmin and Mohammedan as well as 
the Christian. Apart from Jerusalem and tho 
Holy Land, among the most favoured resorts of 
pilgrims are Mecca in Arabia, Puri or Juggernaut 
in Bengal, Rome in Italv, Santiago do Comimstela 
in Spain, St. Denis and Lourdes in France, Einsic- 
(lelii in Switzerland, Canterbury and Glastonbury 
in England, and Iona and Melrose in Scotland. 
The pilgrim bore the irreducible minimum of 
baggage. He carried a long staff to rest him on 
his weary way, a round ring-necked bottle tied 
round his body to hold water, a scrip or wallet to 
contain food, and a cockle- or soallop-shell in his 
broad low-crowriecl hat, the shell being, however, 
not usually adopted until the pilgrimage wa» 
accomplished. In course of time the practice wa» 
grossly abused and there is no reason to doubt but 
that Geoffrey Chaucer’s Canterhury TaU$ gave a 
faithful picture of the manners and customs of tho 
14th-centnry pilgrims. Not unnaturally the religi- 
ous usage was copied in other spheres of human 
activity and thought, and, pilgrimages became 
an outward and visible sign of hero-worship. Thus 
every year visitors crowd to such “shrines” as 
Shakespeare’s birthplace in Stratford-on-Avon, or 
Burns’s birthplace at Alloway, or Sir Walter 
Scott’s mansion at Abbotsford. 

Tilg^nm Fathcrt, the name appUetl to that 
body of English, Scottish and Dutch cmigrante 
who, in IG^, embarked for conscience’ sake on 
the Mayflower^ at Delfsbaven (now a suburb of 
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Kottenlam) in Holland, called in at Plymouth 
in England and landed at Plymouth in Massa- 
ohusetls. They were the pioneer colonists of 
New England and the progenitors of the founders 
of the United States. “The Men of the May^ 
” was perliaps the finest and most dramatic of 
the lectures of William Morley Pun.shon (1824-81). 

Pilgrimage of GraoOf the name given to the 
great arimsd nsing of 1530 directed against “ the 
villein hl(»or' in the council of Henry VIIL, 
Thomas ( Cromwell, whom the insurgents denounced 
ns a heretic and the nobles regarded as a low-born 
upstart. After the ruthless spoliation and suppres- 
sion of the monasteries, some of the nobles having 
ia;en thereby bribed into acquiescence, the report 
apread that the corniuissionors charged with the sup- 
pression of t ho minor monasteries were about to .seize 
the church jewels and plate, tliat the churches were 
to be destroyed and new taxes levied. »Sir Thomas 
More, the foremost Englishman of his time, ami 
Bishop Fisher, had been beheaded and religious and 
Agrarian discontent was deej) and whlespread. On 
Sunday, October 1st, 153(), after vesjiera, the people 
of Louth, in Lincolnshire, headed by Nicholas 
Melton, a shoemaker, and therefore nick-named 
Otiptaiu (Ujhbler, rose, knowing that on the day 
following the clerical commission was coming. P»y 
October 4th the whole of the country was in revolt. 
Priests marched before the ranks in their habits. 
Banners bearing the emblems of the five wounds of 
Christ were carried. All took oath that they entered 
on the pilgrimage from no other motive than the 
love of God. By the (»th thirty thous/iiid rcluds 
nssembled in Lincoln, but on tlie llth, when the 
Duke of Huttolk entered the city, the agitation was 
already dwindling for lack of food, those who 
remained disbanding on the promise of pardon. 
But the movement had spread into Yorkshire and 
being l)Ctter led by llobort Aske, a lawyer, as.sumed 
more serious proport ions. Forty tliousand men were 
♦rncamped in and near to York by OctolxM' Ifitli. 
Farmers headed by their parish priests marched 
into the city. The Archbishop of York, the Percies 
ami Lord i)arcy, an old soldier and chief of llie 
Yorkshire nobles, joined them. Cromwell ignored 
the threatened danger.s. Only the confidence of 
the insurgents in the righteousness of their cause 
jvnd their belief in the royal justice saved Englaml 
from civil war. The Duke of Norfolk agreed to the 
terms they made. The banners of the “five 
wounds” were cast aside with the cry, “Wc will 
wear no badge but that of our Lord the King,” and 
the insurgents dispersed, ns they thought, trium- 
phant. A few isolated ontbreatei, however, were 
seized upon as a pretext for the withdrawal of the 
promised concessions and then in the early part of 
1537 a new rebellion broke out. The country w^as 
now given over to military executions and the 
leaders were arrested. Lords Darcy and Hussey 
were beheaded. Sir Robert Constable, Aske, the 
heir of the Percies, and abbots and gentlemen were 
hanged. Lady Bulmer was burnt at the stake. 
Befom Cromwell fell from the King’s favour,, after 
eight years of supreme authority, he had not only 
4aocamulated high othces but the revenues of four 


great monasteries bad been made over to liim. 
Amid popular acclamations he was charged with 
lieresy, oppression and extortion, and was beheaded 
on July 28th, 1540. 

Filidinmi a larval stage in the worms belong- 
ing to the class of Nemerteans. It has a rounded, 
somewhat bell-shaped body, inside which the new 
worm develops around the alimentary canal of the 
embryo. 

PiUar. A pier, pillar, or column, signifies the 
detached support on which the arches of a building 
rest, 'i’he Saxon word pier is usually applied to the 
solid parts of a wall between doors and window.s 
and to masses of masonry standing alone to support 
gates or arches. The column is always round, it 
may be twisted and spiral, and the word is specially 
used with reference to classic architecture. Great 
memorials occasionally take the form of a column 
standing alone, as Pompey's pillar, at Alexandria 
in Egypt, one of the most noted monuments of 
anticjuity, although it had nothing to do with Pom- 
pey, having been erected in honour of Diocletian ; 
the Nelson column in London ; and the Trajan 
column in Rome, on which were carved 2,500 figures 
besides animals, sculptured on a spiral band repre- 
senting incidents in the war with the Dacian.s. It 
stood in a court with galleries around from which 
to view the groups. Pillars are the most character- 
istic feature of the various order.s of architecture. 
In the Norman period they arc generally massive, 
Imilt up of small stones, often circular, with capitals 
of the same form, or square. As the arched roof 
develo|>ed the plain surface of the pillar was broken 
u]) and small separate columns were introduced to 
support each part of the vaulting. In the Early 
Pointed style the pillar becomes loftier and lighter, 
and a favourite arrangement was to group four 
small shafts round a large central pillar to which 
they were frequently banded at dillerent heights. 
In Decorated work the clustered pillars change from 
a circular to a lozenge-shaped arrangement. In the 
Perpendicular period a plain octagonal pillar was 
introduced, its sides being frequently slightly 
hollowed. Sometimes the whole of the mouldings 
are continuous without capital or impost moulding. 
T'hey are usually arranged as a square jdaced 
diagonally. Sir Christopher Wren uses the word 
pillar in describing Roman and Gothic buildings, 
but he dot^s not apply it, he tells ns. to the‘‘ marble 
shafts” at Salisbury, “because they are so small 
and slender.” 

PiUar-Saillty a solitary ascetic who passed the 
greater part of his life on the lop of a lofty pillar »)r 
column without shelter. This method of mortifica- 
tion was mainly x^ractised by Eastern monks, espe- 
cially in Syria, from the 5th to the llth cetitury. 
St. Simeon Styliles was the most remarkable victim 
this form of monomania. 

Pill-nxillepedeSf a group of small millex>edes 
(or Diplopoda) forming the family Glomeridae, and 
characterised by their habit of rolling up into a 
ball like the common wood-louse (Oniscuvs). 

FiUory, a mode of punishment now obsolete. 
It consisted of a raised scaffold upon which was a 
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cross formed of planks. At the junction of the 
arms and upright of the cross was a, hole, almost 
horisontal with a hole in each of the arms, and in 
these holes the neck and wrists of the culprit were 
secured, and he was subjected to the abuse and 
fiialtreatment of the populace. There were other 
kinds of pillory, but this was the usual design, 
llesides standing in the pillory the unfortunate 
person might also be 8entenco<l to lose his ears^ 
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thus increasing the dread of derision immeasurably. 
When the victim was the object of tyranny and in- 
justice, however, the onlookers expressed their sym- 
pathy in a variety of ways. Among such popular 
favourites were William Prynne and Daniel Defoe. 
The punishment was abolished, except in cases of 
perjury, in and entirely abolished in 1837. 

'I'itus Oates was put into the pillory for perjury, and 
its use in the colony of New England is mentioned 
by Nathaniel Hawthorne in his Smrlet letter. 

Pills are small masses containing various active 
substances mixed with treacle, liquorice, soap, 
confection of roses, and the like. Drugs are 
usually administered in pill form when they are 
designed to act slowly or to remain inoperative 
until the pill reache,s "the intestines. Their con* 
venience has always rendered pills a universal if 
not a favourite form of taking medicine. 


Pilot. Before charts existed vessels were navi- 
gated by the use of a sounding lead, the pilot’s 
office being derived, according i*- Wedgwood, from 
the German to sound. A pilot is qualified 

and licensed to conduct vessels into and out of 
harbour and in dangtirons channels. His fees are 
determined partly by distance and upon the ship’s 
draught of water. Pilots are appointed and con- 
trolled by numerous societies or corporations in the 
districts into which the United Kingdom is divided 
for purposes of jurisdiction, the London Trinity 
House having a leading position, and all tliese are 
subject to the Board of Trade ns the sufireme mer- 
cantile marine aulliority. On appointment a pilot 
receives his licence, which must be deliverod up it 
required and rctuniCMl at his tleatli. In certain 
British waters it is compulsory to employ a pilot 
and while in “ pilot- water ” the pilot is master of 
the ship, but may be superseded fur manifest incapa- 
city or in case of intoxication. If he endanger the 
ship he will bo liable to suspension. On British 
warships the navigating officer is pilot under tho 
captain, and if a pilot is taken the captain and his 
navigating officer remain responsible. The pilot’s 
Hag is large with two horizontal red and whito 
slri}»cs. and his boat is also liccMised by tho district 
authority, and her number, owner’s name, and her 
port must be conspicuously painted thereon. 

iPilot-fish Oyaveraten ducior), a small fish, 
allied to the Horse Mackerel, common in tropical 
and temp<’rat(? .sens. In form it is not unlila* a 
mackerel ; its colotir is generally blnisli-grey. w itii 
live dark-l)luc vertical bands. It. constantly follows 
ships and large fishes, especially sharks. 'J'lio 
precise nature of the coimcction between the Bilot- 
iish and the Shark is unknown; but Gtinthcr 
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endorses Meyen’s opinion that the former feeds on 
the excrements of the latter, and says that it also 
picks off the jairasitic crustaceans with which the 
shark, like all large fishes, is infested. 

Pilotyi Kahl von, painter, was born at Munich, 
Bavaria, on October 1st, 182(5. He studied at 
Munich Academy and also in tho art schools of 
France, Belgium and England. His first great work 
in history — the branch which he specially affected 
and of which he was a leading exponent— was “ The 
Elector Maximilian joining the Catholic liOague.’* 
which was soon followed by “ Seni beside the Body 
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of Wallenstein.” In 1856 be was appointed 
Professor of Painting at Munich Academy and 
in 1874 he succeeded Wilhelm von Kaulbach ns 
Director. 'J'he duties of these posts did not in- 
terrupt his studio work and among his more famous 
pictures were “ The Assassination of Wallenstein” 
(1808), **Nero amid the Ruins of Rome** (1860), 
“Galileo in the Dungeon” (1861), “The Death of 
«1ullu8 Cjesnr” (1865),^ “Columbus Discovering 
America’* (18(16), “Mary Queen of Scots listening 
to her Death-Warrant” (18611) and “Thusneldain 
the Triumph of Germanicus” (1873). His pupils 
iucluderl artists many afterwards celebrated, such 
as Ijcnbach, Defregger, Makart, Gabriel Max 
and Hermann Kaulbach. He died in Munich on 
July 21st, 1886. 

a town of Bohemia, at the confluence 
of the Mies and Radbnsa, 53 miles S.W. of Prague. 
It is a well-built city, consisting of the town 
proper and suburbs. St. Bartholomew’s is a fine 
13tn*century Gothic church, with s])ire 337 feet 
high. Other buildings of note are the Rcimiswinco 
Town Hall, in the ban<jucting-room of which 
Wallenstein received tluj oath of fidelity from 
his generals, the teiihnical school, the training 
oollejje, and the historical and industrial museum. 
Brewing i.s the outstanding industry, an enormous 
area being occupied with the breweries and nnles 
of cellars. Pilsencr beer is in repute and rcfjuest 
in other lands than Bohemia. The manufactures 
include machinery, bell-founding, wire-drawing, 
copper-founding, glass, porcelain, pottery, paper, 
leather, velncles, liqueurs, and spirits. C’oal, iron, 
alum and kaolin are worked in the vicinity. The 
first printing-press in Bohemia wa.s set up at 
Pilsen in 1468. Pop. (BHIO), 68,2i»C). 

PiniM. North American aborigines, partly in 
Arizona, United States, but chiefly in the conter- 
minous Mexican states of Sonora and Sinaloa. They 
s|x?ak numerous dialects of a stock language, whicli, 
however, lia.s been affiliated by Biischniann, on in- 
sufficient evidence, to the Aztec family. In Arizona 
the chief are Pima Alta, Gila Uiver, for 2(K) 
years allies of the Coco Maricopas ; Papago, 
widespread in Soutli Arizona and Mexico; Sobai- 
puri, Santa Cruz, and 8au Pedro, affluents of the 
Gila, apparently extinct. The chief divisions in 
^lexico are Papago, Pima Baja, Gpata, Cora, Cahita, 
Tarahumara, and Tc^)eguana. Those in the United 
States, collectively numbering nearly 10, (HH), are 
mostly coiifine<l to the Pima Agency, 65, (KH) acres 
on both sides of the Gila River, Arizona. Those of 
Mexico, sometimes called Pueblo Indians because 
occupying fixed jmeblo or village s^tlements, are es- 
timated at from 70,0tX) to 80,0(KI, though the figures 
appear to be altogether too high. But in the Pima 
family luive Ix^en included many tribes that really 
belong to the Yuma and other connections. 

Pimauto. [Allspice.] 

Pimparnal (froni the CJeltio pimjter, “ five *'), 
the popular name for several little creeping plants, 
with five*pointed corollas, especially AnagaUh ar* 
the scarlet pimpernel, A. CfiTi/fm,*the blue, 
J, the bog, and Lytimachia nemorum^ the 


yellow or wood pimpernel, all members of the prim- 
rose family. The genus Anagallis has capsular 
fruits which, with those of a few other plants, split 
transversely when ripe. A. arvenm is a weed in 
cultivated ground. Its petals close in wet, cloudy, 
or threatening weather ; hence the plant is known 
popularly as the “ poor man’s for “ shepherd’s ”] 
weather glass,” and also as “ John-go-to-bed-at- 
noon.** A. tenella, with pale pink funnel-shaped 
flowers, grows in peaty bogs. 

Pimples. [Papules.] 

Pinchbeck, an alloy of copper and zinc, con- 
taining more copper than ordinary brass. Tlie 
proportion is usually about three parts of copper to 
one part of zinc. It possesses a reddish-yellow 
colour, is malleable, and can be worked with com- 
parative ease. It was named after its inventor, 
Christopher Pinchbeck (1670-1732) of Clerkenwell, 
who made watches and astronomical clocks and was 
a mechanician of no nman order. Pinchbeck metal 
being frequently used to imitate gold, the word 
came to be used figuratively for “spurious,” as 
“pinchbeck patriotism,” “pinchbeck heroism.” 

Pinckney, Chahles Coteworth, statesman, 
was born at Charleston, South Carolina, United 
iState.s, on February 25th, 1746, and was educated 
at t3nist. Church, Oxford, the Middle Temple, 
London, and the Royal Military Academy of France. 
On hi.s return to C^uuleston he practised as a 
lawyer, but after the outbreak of the War of Inde- 
pendence ho fought at Brandywine and German- 
town, .-ind was taken prisoner at (Charleston. Ho 
a.s.sisted in framing the United States constitution, 
was a member of the Convention which passed it, 
but declined a seat in Washington’s cabinet. Sent 
as Unite<l States Minister to France in 1796, the 
Directory, offended at the then attitude of his 
country, dismissed him and threatened war. The 
United States reinstated him and associated John 
Marshall and Elbridge Gerry with him in the repre- 
sentation. At last Talleyrand declared that peace 
could not be made until the Directory were recom- 
pensed. Pinckney scorned the suggestion. “War be 
it, then ! ” he exclaimed. “ Millions for defence, but 
not a cent for tribute.” When the envoys reached 
the Ignited States, Pinckney’s spirited protest be- 
came the motto of the day. He was elected to 
Congi'ess, but when he was run for the Vice-Presi- 
dency in 18(X) and the Presidency in 1804 he re- 
ceived scanty support. He grtulually retired from 
public life and died in Charleston on August IGth, 
1826. 

Pindari the greatest lyric poet of Greece, was 
born at CynoscephalsB near Thebes in Boeotia about 
522 B.c. He was descended from a musical family, 
and studied flute-playing under Lasus of Hermiorie 
at Athens. In his youth he derived much benefit 
from the advice of his townswoman, the poetess 
Corinna, who several times defeated him in public 
contests. He resided at the courts of Hiero of 
Syracuse and Theron of Acragas, yet so far was he 
from sacrificing his independence that be introduced 
friendly advice into the verses composed for these 
princes. His affectionate regard for the city of 
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Athens was rewarded with the proxenia, an office the 
duties of which consisted in entertaining and assist- 
ing the Athenians who visited Thebes. He is said 
to have died at Ai^os in 443 B.c. Pindar's poems, 
which cover a period of fifty years (502-452), include 
Hymns to the gods and Encomia in praise of men, 
Dithyrambs, Paeans, Prosodia (processional songs), 
Parthenia (choral songs for maidens), Skolia (festal 
songs), and Threnoi (dirges). Besides beautiful 
fragments representing each of tltese tyixis, we 
possess in their entirety four books of Epinikia, odes 
of victory celebrating tlie successes achieved at the 
great national games — Olympian, l^tluan,Nemean, 
and Isthmian. In these compositions the praises 
of the hero are blended witli mythical narratives 
and moral reflections, the whole being wrought 
together into a strain of the loftiest and most glow- 
ing enthusiasm. The language is epic, wdtli a Doric 
clement. It is now known that the extraordinary 
variety in the metre was not due to the poet’s 
caprice, but was strictly conditioned liy the require- 
ments of the musical accompaniment. [Ode.] 

Pine> a name now restrictetl by botanists lotlie 
g(‘nus Pimts, which includes about seventy species 
of cone-bearing trees, natives of the northern 
hemisphere, and mostly extra-tropical. Growing 
socially, they form extensive forests in the north of 
EurojM^, America, and the Himalaya, often ex- 
clusively of a single species. One, the Northern 
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Pine or Scots Fir (P. %yhe$trii), is the only indi- 
genous species in the British Isles. The distinctive 


characters of the genus arc that its prismatic 
needle-like evergreen leaves are borne on dwarf 
shoots, two, three, or five together, in the axil of a 
membranous scale-leaf, and that the cone jiersists, 
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the apex of its setdes becoming a thick woody 
rhombohl apophysis with a central^ point. Tlie 
leaves vary from an inch to a foot ii» length, and 
sometimes remain several years on tl»o tree. The 
flowers arc monoecious, the male consisting ot 
numerous imbricated sporojfli.slls (stamens) each 
bearing two pollen-sacs, and the female of a cone, 
each scale of which bears two ovules. The polUm- 
grains have bladder-liko expansions of the extine, 
and the seeds, which are sometimes large and edible 
nuts, generally have a thin wing. The timlxu', tar, 
and turpentine of the varioii.s species aro highly 
important in the arts and in cormnerco, the tree 
being, economically, one of tlie most valuable in 
the world. The Northern Pino occurs in Siberia 
and over most of Europe. It yields Red, Norway, 
Riga, or Baltic Pine. In Scotland it is the badge 
of the Clan M’Gregor. P. Plmder, the Cluster or 
Maritime Pine of southern Europe, Iflnds together 
with its roots the shifting sands of the Lanaes, and 
yields Bordeaux turpentine; I\ Pmea, the Stone 
‘Pine of southern Europe, is the chief species with 
edible nuts and a particular favourite with land- 
scape painter.s from J. M. W, Turner downwards ; 
I\ rUjida and P, mitralis, the Pitch Pine of 
northern and southern United States respectively, 
and Pseudotsiiffa DovylatU, the Oregon or Douglas 
Pine, ranging from British Columbia to Mexico but 
at its best in Oregon and Washington, are the chief 
timber-providers. 

Pi]ia^ppl6 {Ananai sativa)^ a biennial plant 
belonging to the Bromeliacem, with rigid, spinous, 
aloe-like leaves, and a remarkable infruitescenoe, all 
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tlie scaly perianth-leaveH and the fruits of a flower- 
ing branch becoming imbedded in the exterior of 
the fleshy mass of the branch. 'I'his branch 
terminatee in a crown of leaves, and externally 
resembles in its rhomboid withered flowers the cone 
or “ apple of t)»e pine, whence its name. Though 
ftbrons, thi.s branch l^ccornes one of the sweetest 
and most delicately and mo>t distinctively flavoured 
of dessert “fruit.H.” Though a native of Kouth 
America the plant has been naturalised throughout 
the tropics and is extensively cultivated. Made 
known to Kuropeans in Peru about the middle of 
the Kith <5entury, tlie first to reach England c.ame as 
a present to Oliver Cromwcdl. The plne-applc may 
liave been grown in England as early as the reign 
of Charles 11. ; and, though expensive to cultivate, 
owing to the heat necessary, English-grown 
specimens surpass those of the tropics both in size 
Jiiul flavour. Great qu.antitics are imported into 
the Unitetl Kingdom from the Azores and Bahama.^, 
both fresh and pre.served in syrup. 

PinerOf AnTTiuii Wincj, dramati.st, was born 
in liondon on May 21th, USoS. He was educated 
privately and began his i)rofessional career as an 
actor and for several years appeared in the leading 
Kugli.sh cotni)anies. In July, 1881, he withdrew 
from the stage to devote himstJf wholly to dramatic 
a,uthor.-hii>. Though his complete knowledge of 
stagecraft gfive liim an unusual advantage, he 
srxuidily showed himself a consummate master of 
chanicterisntion and phfl, and in due course took 
the itosition of the foremost dramatist of his time. 
Among his earlier plays w*ero The Magutmte^ Itnndy 
IHch, The S/jnire, Street Laremter^ The Projligate^ 
The (xibinet Mhiiitter, The Timee, Lady IhmntijMh 
tind The Amaiom, These were all succe.ssful and 
some of them held the stage. They were followed 
by a number of works in which a much more serious 
note was struck, among them The Second Mrs. 
Tanqveray (lsfl3). The yotorious Mrs. Ehhsmith 
(IHUD), Y’/tc Gay Lord (,hiex (1899), Leify (190:i), 
A Wife without a Smile (1904), and Jlis Ihmse in 
Order (190(1), 

Pinarolo* or Pignekol, a town of the province 
of Turin, Piedmont., Italy, on tltc (’lusone, 21 miles 
M.W. of Turin, The principal buildings are the 
cathedral of St. Donat us, the episcopal palace, 
hospital, public library, and Walden.sian chapel. 
The industries include woollens, cottons, silk, hemp, 
paper and leather. In 1240 the suzerainty of the 
house of Savoy was recognised by the townsfolk. 
Francis I. of France obtained possession of it in 
1536, but in 1574 it was restored to Savoy. Under 
Cardinal Kiclielieu n second French occupation 
came to pass in 1630, and strenuous efforts were 
made to GnUicise the people and institutions. The 
fortifications were enlarged and strengthened, and 
the citadel was also used as a state prison, its most 
famous occupant being tiio Man with the Iron 
Mask. Before the retirement of the Frencij in 
1696 the town was largely dismantled. Pop. (1901 ), 
18,260. 

the garden name of several species of 
Dianthus, a large genus of Caryophyllaceae. They 


are mo.stly natives of the temperate regions of the 
Old World, and are distinguished by having tw*o or 
more bracts at the base of a cylindric calyx-tube, 
and two .styles. The ovary, though with “free 
central placentation, exhibits rudiments of septa 
between its constituent carpels. Their foliage is 
generally linear and often glaucous ; their flowers 
are white or some shade of pink or red, often 
dotted or lined with white, or with a ring ol 
another shade, and with fringed margins to the 
petals. The pink, carnation and picotee differ so 
little botanically that they are all regarded as 
varieties of the Clove Pink ; but as florists’ flowers 
they arc decidedly distinct from each other. 

Pinkerton, John, antiquary and historian, was 
horn in Edinburgh on February 17th, 1758, and was 
educated at Lanark Grammar School and privately. 
After his father’s death he removed to London in 
1781, and turned his attention to literature. His 
earlie.st efforts were in verse and showed no promise. 
In 1784 he published an Essay on Medals of some 
value, and in 1785 Letters of Literature^mvi\\ic\\ 
he depreciated the Greek and Latin classics, and 
advised a new method of orthography. In 1786 
appeared his collection of Ancient Seoiish Poems^ 
and in the following year his dissertation on the 
Oriym and Progress of the Seythians or GotliSf 
intended to prove that the Celts were an inferior 
race, the aborigines of Europe. Continued research 
culmiimted (1797) in what he deemed the “ greatest 
labour of In.s life,” namely, 'The JPtsfory of Scotland 
from the Aecession of the Ihmse of Stuart to that 
of Mary. He devoted his later years to very mis- 
cellaneous work, including Modem Geography 
(1802) and a collection of voyages and travels 
(1807~14), and died in Paris on March 10th, 1826. 

Pink Eye, a term applied to a disease which 
affects horses. It is a kind of contagious influenza, 
prevalent during cold, wet weather. It is febrile 
in character, and de.scribed as analogous to stJarlet 
fever in the human subject. Its name is derived 
from the pink colour assumed by the conjunctiva, 
'i’he disease runs its course, favourably as a rule, in 
from five to ten days, leaving the animal very weak. 
As loss of appetite is one of the earliest of the symp- 
toms, care should be taken not to work horses 
which exhibit any di.sinclination to feed. The 
disease should be allowed to run its course, keeping 
the horse free from risk of cold and other com- 
plaints. 

Pinkie, an estate at the east end of the town 
of Musselburgh, 7 miles from Edinburgh. It is 
famous as the site of the last battle between England 
and Scotland as independent kingdoms. This was 
fought on September 10th, 1547. The Scots were 
completely defeated — their loss in one account 
being given at 10,000— by the English under the 
Protector Somerset. Pinkie House, with somewhat 
of the appearance of a chateau, was originally a 
country-sent of the abbots of Dunfermline, and 
passed to Alexander Seton, first Earl of Dunferm- 
line. It contains a magnificent Painted Gallery, 
and was occupied by Prince Charlie on the night 
after the battle of Prestonpans in 1745* 
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Pinna, or the Pearl Mussel, one of the 
genera of mollusca belonging to the class Lamellh 
branchiata, from which pearls are derived. The 
pearls are formed by a secretion from the mantle 
over sand grains or other bodies which get between 
the mantle and the shell and thus irritate the ani- 
mal. The shells are sometimes two feet in length 
and arc attached by a beard or byssus, the fibres of 
which have been woven. Pinna nobilis excels the 
others of the genus in the quantity and fineness of 
its .silken byssus, of which articles of dress have 
been made. In early times these garments were 
worn only by emperors and kings. At Taranto, in 
Italy, this byssus silk is still mixed with about 
f>ne-third of real silk, and made into gloves, caps, 
stockings and the like of a beautiful brown colour. 
'J’hese articles are purchased as curiosities, but are 
too costly for use, a pair of gloves selling in tlte town 
of their manufacture for six shillings, and a pair 
of stockings for eleven shillings. The shells of 
the fossil genus Tricliites found in the English 
Oolite are sometimes over a yard in length. 

Pinnate (from thahatm pinna, “ a feather ”), a 
term applied to compound leaves when tlie leaflets 
{pinnae') are arranged along the sides of a mid-rib 
or rachis. If there is an odd leaflet ter/ninating 
the rachis, as in the rose or the elder, the leaf is 
imparipinnatc or unequally pinnate ; if not, as in 
Acacia, it is paripinnate, equally or abruptly 
pinnate. If the pairs of leaflets (Jupa) arc alter- 
nately large and small, as in the potato, the leaf is 
interruptedly pinnate, as is also the leaf of Agri- 
monia, which, liaving a larger terminal leaflet, is also 
termed lyrately pinnate. When some or all of the 
divisions of a pinnate leaf, still termed pinntf', are 
themselves pinnate, so tliat the prinuary rachis 
bears secondary rachides, the leaf is bipinnate ; or 
if again divided, as in many ferns, tri-i)innuto. 
The ultimate leaflets are called pinnules. A simple 
leaf lobed in a similar manner may be pinnatifid, 
pinnatipartite, or pinnatisect, according to the 
depth of the lobings. 

Pins are one of the most useful and necessary 
adjuncts of dress, and as such have been in use 
from time immemorial and in very early stjiges^ of 
civilisation — thorns, fish-bones, and metal having 
all been pressed into the service. The common pin, 
as now known, generally consists of brass tinned, 
and undergoes numerous processes before being fit 
for its intended purpose. Steel is al.so employed 
for larger fastenings, such as baby’s clothes, when 
what is known as the safety-pin is used, and 
especially for securing the hair and woman’s 
liead-gear, the hat-pin in these cases bearing some 
1 cscmblance to a stiletto-like weapon. 

Pinsntiy Giro, composer, was born at Sinalunga, 
in the province of Siena, Italy, on May 9th, 1829. 
He was taught by his father, and played in public 
at the age of ten. He came to England, still a boy, 
and studied the piano and composition under Cipri- 
ani Potter and the violin under Henry Illagrove. 
Returning to Italy, he took his degree (1847) at 
Bologna, where he came under the personal influ- 
ence of Rossini. Next year he settled in England 


as a teacher of singing, and in 18r)fl was appointed 
l*roft*s8or ol iSinging at the Royal Academy of 
Mnsic. In 1859 he wTote the /V Dt tim for the 
annexation of Tuscany to Italy, in 1873 brought 
out his opera of /I MfircanU di Vvnozia at Bologna 
and, in 1877, another opera, Mutfia Vorrino, at 
Milan. In 1878 King Humbert created him knight 
of the Italian crown. He died at Florence on 
March lOlh, 1888. Ho is most widely known by 
his numerous songs, part-st)ngs, and choruses — 
melodious, spirited and frecpiently scholarly. 
Sustained work was not his metier. 

Pint, tv measure of capacity equ.al to linlf a 
quart. The imperial pint is equivalent to the eight li 
part of a gallon, 311)5925 ctib’c inches. The Scot.s 
pint was replaced by the imperial, of whicli it held 
at least three. There was also a local unit of 
weight called a pint, which was used for butter 
and was equal to one pound and .a quarter. The 
word “pint” coini‘S from the ISpanish pinta, Latin 
pleia, seemingly because it was a part marked or 
painted on a Ittrger vessel. 

Pintail, a duck belonging to the genus Dtifila. 
which occurs in the northern countries of tin* Ohl 
and the New Worlds. The tail is long and pointed. 

Pinto, Feunao Misndks, an adventurer, wjis 
born at Montemor-o-Velho, near Coimbra, rortngal, 
in Jo09 or 1510. After spending })is early manhoo<l 
in his native country ho sailed to the East, wiicrc ho 
passed through an extraordinary career, in llie 
course of which he was shipwrecked several times, 
(captured frequently and often sold into slavery. 
His J\‘regrin(ic.(lo is a, record of his marvellous 
adventures in Arabia, Persia, the Indies, Chimi 
and Japan, extending over a period of 21 years 
(1537-58). In spite of touch exaggeration, the 
general veracity of the work is now atsknowledged. 
When he returned to Portugal he spent some years 
about Court, but found life stale, flat and im})rofll- 
ablc after his experiences in the Orient. Ho died 
near Lisbon on July 18th, 1583. 

Piutnriccllio, whose real name was Bfkxar- 
i»iNo 1)1 Betti, i)ainter, was born at Perugia, 
Italy, lit 1 154. I Ic began his career as an assistant to 
Perugino, but the first works lie did indefiendently 
(1484-92) were the decorations for the altars and 
walls of the series of cliapelsiii the church of Santa 
Maria del Popolo in Home, executed to the com- 
mission of the Della Rovere faiiiily. Of these the 
“ Madonna Enthroned ’’and the “Assumption f the 
Virgin” were two noble conceptions. In 1492 he 
was engaged at Orvieto upon canvases for the 
cathedral. In the following year he was summoned 
to Rome again to decorate the Borgia rooms in tlie 
Vaticfin, which Pope Alexander VI. had just built 
and wliich now form part of the Library. This- 
task occupied him till 1498, though he found time 
fro execute some remarkable frescoes in the Bufalini 
chapel in the church of Santa Maria in Ara Cceli. 
In 1501 ho painted some fine frescoes in Santa 
Maria Maggiore at Spello, but among his most 
brilliant and best preserved frescoes are those which 
he did for the library of Siena Cathedral In 1502 and 
later years. In 1608 he, was once more busy at 
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Bpello and in the very year of his death— which 
took place at Siena on December llth, 1613 — he 
completed one of his most beautiful panel pictures, 
that of “Christ bcarinjc His Cross,” now in the 
Palassieo Borromeo in Milan. His largest panel, 
representing the “Coronation of the Virgin,” in 
which ho put forth all his skill and sympathy on 
the figure of Mary, is in the picture gallery at 
the Vatican. 

IFionaary one of a party or company of in- 
fantry that marches before the main body of a force 
in order to clear the way of obstacles, make good 
roads, dig entrenchments, and otherwise see that 
the road is clear. They are equipj)ed with the tools 
likely to be neces.sary in carrying out work of this 
description. In peace time they are commonly en- 
gaged as hamly men in painting and repairing 
barracks, etc. Hence the word pioneer is used 
(igiiratively for one wlio prepares the way forotlicrs 
in various fields of human effort. In tiiis sense it 
is frequently employed in the history of explora- 
tion, science, and industry. The duties of cavalry 
I)ioneerH are likely to be destructive rather than 
constructive. In tlie enemy’s country they have 
to destroy bridges, railways, telegraphs and so on. 

Piotrkow, a province in the west of Kussian 
Poland, covering an area of 1,720 square miles. 
The surface is broken by bills, some reaching a 
height of l,r>()0 feet, and ravines, and the chief 
rivers are the Wmta and Pilica. 'J’lie people arc 
mostly engaged in cultivating the soil, the princi- 
pal crops being rye, oats, wheat and potatoes. 
Cattle-raising is also an important pursuit, the 
brooding of horses being a sjwciality. Coal and 
iron are the loading minerals, and the industries 
include textiles, dyeing, jute, furniture - ma.king, 
iron-founding, the making of agricultural imple- 
ments, tanning and milling. Pop. (estimated), 
l,4t)(), ()()(;. The capital, Piotrkow, 91) miles S.W. of 
Warsaw, was a flourishing town in the 15tli and 
loth centuries under the Jagellon dynasty. Its 
ca.stle was built by Casiniir the Great. Pop. (esti- 
mated), 34,000. 

IPioisi, Hesteb Lynch, the friend of Dr, John- 
son, was born at Bodvel, near Pwllheli, Carnarvon- 
shire, Wales, on Janmiry 16th, 1741. Her father, 
John Salusbury, was sent out to Nova Scotia for the 
Board of Trade while she was a child, but she re- 
coiv(?d a liberal education and was -a lively girl 
and daring horsewoman. On October llth, 1763, 
slie married Henry Thrnle, a rich brewer of South- 
wark. Their hoinso at Streatham speedily became 
a resort of the literary notabilities of the time, 
although Thrale was quite incapable of appreci- 
ating his wife’s ridents. Dr. Johnson became 
acquainted with Mrs. Thrale through Arthur 
Murphy in 1764, and for twenty years she remained 
his closest and most sympathetic friend. He 
travelled in Wales with the Thrales In 1774, and in 
France in 1775. Thrale died in 1781, and three years 
later, much to Johnson's indignation, Mrs. Thrale 
married an Italian musician named Gabriel Piozri. 
In 1809 she again became a widow. When she 
was nearly eighty she grew sentimentally attached 


to a handsome young actor named William 
Augustus Conway, and even contemplated 
marrying him. From 1814 onw^ards she lived 
chiefly at Bath, Clifton, and Penzance, and died 
at Clifton on May 2nd, 1821. Of Mrs. Pioszi's 
numerous works the AnecdoUt of the late Samvel 
Johnson (1786) and Lettets to and from the late 
Samuel Johnson, LL.J). (1788), alone survive. 


Pipe* a liquid measure, employed chiefly in the 
wine trade, and varying with the wine for which 
it is used— ^.y., a pipe of port generally contains 
138 gallons, of sherry 130 gallons, of Madeira 110 
gallons, of Lisbon 140 gallons— though ordinarily 
containing 105 imperial gallons or 126 wine gallons. 
It is also called a butt, and is equal to two hogs- 
heads, while two pipes make a tun. 


Pipe, a tube used for the passage of gases, 
liquids, etc., and made of all kinds of material. 
Pipes of lead or clay and other plastic material are 
made by passing the clay or molten lend through a 
cylinder the interior of which is occupied by a solid 
lujindril. The old method of making iron piping 
was to bend a plate of the metal and solder the 
<jdges together; but the process now generally 
followed is to cast a cylinder of iron around a steel 
mandril with a projecting point with conical end. 
This mandril end is passed through a hole in a steel 
ix>st, and is gras[>ed by machinery which draws the 
cylinder through the hole, thus spreading the 
metal equally on the outside while the mandril pre- 
serves the internal diameter. Tobacco-pipes are 
generally made in two pieces; a rolled cylinder 
through which wire is thrust, and a lump of clay 
which is welded to the stem and shaped outwardly 
by a mould, the interior of the bowl being shai)ed 
by the introduction of an oiled stopper. Care 
having been taken that the hole through the stem 
penetrates to the bowl, the stem is bent (if neces- 
sary) to the required curve, the pipe is trimmed and 
finished off, and then baked, eight or nine hours 
sufficing to turn out 50 gross of pipes. Tobacco- 
pipes vary in material from the homely corn-cob of 
the southern States of the American Union, which 
were alleged to have been introduced to favour by 
Mark Twain, to the highly-finished meerschaum for 
which Vienna is chiefly renowned, or the bejewelled 
hookah and narghile of the East. A kind of cherry- 
wood grown near Vienna and the mock-orange of 
Hungary are in great request for pipe-stems ; while 
the briar-root pipe (made from the root of a heath, 
hmyhre) is universally known, as are the /scented 
pipes made of the myall-wood. 


Pipo-clAy. a fairly pure white clay, free from 
iron and alkalies, so that it does not fuse into a 
glass. It, however, contracts so in baking as to be 
useless for pottery. It occurs in the Middle Eocene 
or Bournemouth Beds of Alum Bay, Btudland^ 
Corfe, and Bovey Tracey (Devon), and often con- 
tains numerous well - preserved fossil leaves. It 
seems to have been formed from the decomposition 
of some felspatbio rock, and to have been de- 
posited in old lake-basins. It is used in making 
tobacco-pipes and in cleaning military accoutre- 
ments. 
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Pipe-fishy a popukir name for any fish of that 
group of the family Syngnathidas in vvhich the tail 
generally has a caudal fin, but is not prehensile as 
it is in the Sea-horses. The jaws are tubular, and the 
body is greatly elongated. The males usually carry 
the eggs till they are hatched in a pouch or glued 
to the abdomen. The great Pipe-fish {Sijmjmithvg 
aeiis) is common on both sides of the Atlantic, and 
far from rare in rock-pools on the British coasts. 
Three species of the allied genus Neroplus are 
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(Slingmthw acns,) 

also British. The name is sometimes given from 
its shape to the Tobacco-pipe fish {Fhtnlaria 
tabaccaria), which, however, belongs to a different 
order. 

Pipe-Bolls. [Records.] 

Pipiu^-CiroWi a bird belonging to the Aus- 
tralian genus Gymnorhina, of the Crow^ family, 
with several species, one of which is often 
domesticated and mimic.s the human voice. 

Pipit, a bird belonging to the genus Anthus of 
the IVIotacilliclm, or Wagtail family. Like the larks, 
which they resemble in appearance, these birds 
seek their food on the ground, have large feet in 
proportion to their size, progress by running instead 
of by hopping, and have the habit of singing on the 
wing as a woodlark would do, though not to the 
same extent as a skylark. They have, however, two 
moults in a year, while the larks have only one. 
Three species are British : the Meadow Pipit, 
Titlark or Moss Cheeper {A. jjratensix)^ by far the 
most common; the Tree Pipit {A. trividth)^, which 
arrives in the British Isles in summer ; ^ and the 
Rock Pipit, or Rock Lark {A. obseurux). The ftrst- 
and last-named species are resident. 

Piausl*, a game of cards of French, or probably 
Italian, origin, played by two persons with a pack of 
32 cards, ail those between ace and seven Ixjing 
rejected. The player cutting lowest deals, and the 
cards are dealt, two by two, until 12 are out to each 
band, the remaining eight lying on the table as 
stock. The elder hand then discards five cards or 
fewer, drawing fresh ones from the stock, and then 
the dealer discards three or fewer, or none, accord- 
ing to his discretion. The game formerly consisted 
of the best of five games of KK) up, which was 
called Piquet aa Cent and sometimes English 
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Piquet, but in 1873 a modified variety was intro- 
duced calleti Kubicon. The system of scoring and 
marking ai-e somewhat complicat e ^ and must either 
be learned in actual play or studied from the text- 
books. An Italian origin for the game has been 
assumed, because it was d<n’elopod from the game 
of Ronfa, of which there is earlier mention {152(1) 
than there is of Piquet. In Spain it was sStyUsd 
Cientos and presumably introduced into England 
at the time of the marriage of Philip 11. to Mary 
(1554), as Cent or .Sant. This name fell out of use 
soon after Charles l.’s marriage to Henrietta Maria 
(1(125) and the French name IMquet took its place. 

Piracy. The crime of piracy or robb(?r,v niid 
depredation on the high seas is an offence a(^inst 
the universal la w of society — a pirate being, acconl- 
ing to Sir Edward Coke, hoxtUhuniarii (*• an 

enemy of the human race'’). As, therefon*. he has 
renounced all the benefit .s of society and government 
and has reduced himsifif afresh to the savage 
“ state of nature ” by declaring wav against all 
mankind, all mankind must declare war against 
liim ; so that every community has a right by the 
rule of self-defence to intliet tliat punishment upon 
him which every individual would, in ii state of 
nature, have been otherwise entitled to do for any 
invasion of his person or personal property. By an 
early statute of the reign of Victoria, the crime of 
piracy was made punishable, at the discretion of the 
court, by inmsportation (no longer legal) for 
life or for any term hiss than 15 years or 
to be imprisoned for any term not exceed- 
ing tfireo years. Tlui pirate’s c.jdling ha.s prac- 
tically been stamped out, but in the classical 
]>eriod |»iracy had not become detestable or even 
dishonourable; “ other timcis, other manners.” As 
trade increased, however, the temptation was hehi 
out to rogues to grow rich easily, and scaborno 
commerciiwas pillaged for centuries. The Nor.se- 
roen terrorised the coasts anrl .shii)pii)g of the 
north of Europe. Even some of the famous sailors 

of the groat Elizabethan period gallant fellows, 

whose nanie.s are still ^hou.’<ehold wunls— -could not 
resist doing their country a good turn by harrying 
the Spaniards on sea and land. 'J'hon cairn? the 
era of diabolical devastation, murder, and loath- 
some riot under the buccaneers, when Henry 
Morgan, Captain Kidd and a host of other dare- 
devils flourished. In Eastern seas, too, the Chinese 
and Malay pirates carried on their nefarious traffic 
until a comparatively late date, while the Algerino 
corsairs ami Moorish rovers had ultimately to l>e 
put down by the British navy. 

Pir»u8y H seajiort of Attica, Greece, 5 miles 
S.W. of Athens, of which it is the harbour. It 
occupies a hilly peninsula. In ancient days 
Phalerum was the harbour, 1)ut Themistooles saw 
the vjtlue of the peninsular position, and began to 
construct the port. The Long Walls, connecting the 
new harbour with Athens, were built between 457 
and 431 n.c. They were destroyed by tlie Spartans 
at the end of the Peloponnesian War, were restored 
by Conon, but were demolished by the Romana 
under Bulla in 8(i B.C. At the beginning of the 
19th century Pirieus was little more than a fishing 
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village called Porto Leone. When, in 1834, the 
capital was transferred to Athens, the former name 
of the harbour was restored. Quays, piers, spacious 
squares and broad streets were constructed and 
the town soon began to prosper. The industries 
include the making of cotton and cloth, spirits, 
flour* soap and leatlier, besides engineering w'ork.s 
and several shij)building y{irds.t More than half 
fd the total Greek imports passes through Piraeus. 
Pop. (estimated), 50, (XK). 

FirmfitSaxiay a town of the Bavarian Palatinate, 
Gerrnaiiv, formerly capital of the county of Hanau- 
liichtenhcrg, 40 miles W. by S. of Spires. The 
T)rincjpRl buildings are tlie Town Hall and church. 
The staple manufactures are musical instruments 
and boots and shoes. It is named after St. Pirmin, 
who preached the gospel in the locality in the 8th 
century, From the (.'ount of Hanau-Lichtenljerg 
it passed, in 1730, to Hcisso- Darmstadt, of whose 
Landgrave, Louis IX., thcTo is a lino monument in 
the cliurch. On the 1 1th of Sejitember, 179.3, the 
Pru.ssians under the Duke of Brunswick defeated 
the French under Moreau in the immediate vicinity. 
Pop. (1900), 30,190. 

Firna, a town of Saxony, Germany, on the loft 
hank of the Elbe, 11 miles S.E. of Dresden. It i.s 
well situated on the borders of tlic district popularly 
called tlui Saxon Switzerland. 'J’he former ram- 
parts have been converted into proniena<les and 
among the chief buildings are the Sonnenstein, a 
(UJStle erected on a hill above the town in 1573 and 
tttilisod as a lunatic asylum since 1811, the Gothic 
llauptkirehc dating from 1540, and the Town Hall. 
The sandstone cpiarrics on both banks of the river 
provide employment for thousands of hands and 
the inanufaC/tures include tobacco, chemicals, 
pottery, leatlier and glass. Considerable traflic in 
grain, fruit and timber is carried on by means of 
the Elbe. Driginally a Sclavonic settlement, the 
town was annexed to Saxony in 1404. It prospered 
for a long time, but lost much of its importance 
through tlie Tliirty Years’ and Seven Y’ears’ Wjirs. 
The Prussians captured and dismantled it in 1758 
and it was occupieil by the French for a few months 
in 1813. Pop. (1900); 18,3(X1. 

Fiifty cai>ital of the province of the same name, 
Italy, on the Arno, 0 miles from the sea, and 44 
miles W. of Florence. The town lias a citadel, and 
is surrounded by walla and ditches enclosing a cir- 
cumference of more than 0 miles. It has handsome 
streets, good quays and tine houses. The 12th- 
century cathedral is of white marble, and has a 
dome su])ported on seventy-four pillars, and con- 
tains good paintings, sculptures and mosaics, 
some of wdiich were designed by Cimabue. The 
Baptistery, completed in 1278, has also a dome HK) 
feet high. The famous I^eaning Tower is 183 feet 
high, and 13 feet out of the perpendicular. It is 
believed that the campanile acquired its inclination 
while in the process of building and not from any 
design of the architects, Bonanno and Wilhelm 
of Innsbrilck. A fine view is obtainable from the 
top. The cemetery called Campo Santo was 
founded in the 12th century by Archbishop Ubaldo, 


who invested it with an exceptionally solemn 
character by laying down several shiploads of soil 
brought from Calvary. There are several beautiful 
churchc.s in Pisa besides the Duomo. Other pro- 
minent buildings include the university (founded 
in 1338), the aciulemy of fine arts, the royal palace, 
the arcbiepiscopal palace, the palace of the Order 
of St. Stephen and other notable palaces, the* 
hospital, the market halls, and the Corn Exchange. 
The industries include silk, woollens, cottons, 
wor.sted, soap, white-lead, vitriol, corn and oil. 
The city of Ifisa was anciently one of the twelve 
cities of the Etruscan federation, and maintained 
friendly relations with the Komans, of whom, how- 
ever, there are few remains. Pillaged by the 
Goths after the fall of Rome, by the 11th century 
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it had become a formidable ropulilic, particularly 
strong by sea. It played a conspicuous part in the 
Second Crusade, but the prolonged period of strife 
with neighbouring states, especially with Lucca, 
Genoa, and Florence, ultimately ruined it. Siding 
with the Ghibellines, it maintained a heroic re- 
sistance against the Guelphs. The treachery of 
Count Ugolino della Gherardesca at last aroused 
the fury of the citizens, who flung him and his 
relations into a tower, thereafter named the Tower 
of Hunger, and left them to perish of starvation 
(1288). The humaner attitude of its enemies 
softened the misery of the Pisans in the IGth 
century, but their town gradually declined. Galileo 
was a native of the city. In 1409 a council met at 
Pisa to consider the schism in the Catholic church. 
The rival i^pes, Gregory XII. and Benedict XIII., 
having failed to attend \rere pronounced contu- 
macious and Alexander V. was chosen in their stead. 
This only made confusion worse confounded, and 
it was not till the Council of Constance that peace 
w*as restored. Pop, (1901), 61,320. 
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Pisano, Andrea, sculptor, whose ri^ht name 
was Andrea da Pontedera (Italy), where he was 
born about 1270. He learned the craft of gold- 
smith, but afterwards was an assistant of the sculp- 
tor, Giovanni Pisano, with whom he worked on tlie 
church of Santa Maria della Spina, in Pisa, and on 
other buildings. His masterpiece, one of tiie bronze 
doors of the Baptistery atFlorence, in some respects 
the grandest work in bronze ever fashi<med by the 
liand of man, was set up in He executed 

some of the imnels for the Campanile at Florence 
and was also engaged on the Duoino. He was 
appointed architect to the cathedral of Orvieto in 
1347 and died probably in the following year, 
Orcagna was Iii.s most distinguished pupil. 

Pisano, Giovanni, sculptor, was born at Pisa 
in Italy about 1250. After assisting his father 
Niccola at home, he w’as employed at Naple.s from 
1270 to 1274 on the Castel Nuovo. In 1283 he 
completed his fine work in the Campo Santo at Pisa. 
The elaborate high altar and reredos carved for the 
cathedral of Arezzo, adorned with figures and 
reliefs illustrating the live.s of St. Gregory and 
St. Donato, whose bones are enshrined there, is 
his most magnificent design. The tomb of Benedict 
X I ., in the church of San Dominico in Perugia ( 1 301 ), 
representing the sleeping pope guarded by angels, 
has always been justly admired, though marred by 
the feebleness of the figure drawing back the 
curtain at the head of the recumbent ijontiff. He 
died at Prato, near Florence, about 1330. 

Pisano, Ntccola, sculptor, was born about 1200 
either at Apulia, near Lucca, Italy, or in the 
southern province of Aimlhi. Little"^ i.s known of 
Ids life. lie is said to h;\ve been occupied on tlio 
sculptures of the Castel Nuovo in Naples (1221). 
It is certain, however, that in 1237 lie executed 
the graceful and delicate cvimposition for ilio 
“Descent from the Cross” in the cluircli (»f .San 
Martino at Lucca. In 12(50 lie completed (he mag- 
nificent marble pulidt for the Baptistery of Pi.sa, 
his chef (V oeuvre. It is a high octagon on semi- 
circular arches, supported by nine marble columns, 
t hn;c of which rest on white marbh? lions. .Some of 
the figures in the panels are rendered with classic 
grace and feeling. He was the author of the large 
pulpit in the cathedral of Siena (12(5H), which, if^ 
more splendid, i.s less beautiful tlian that ;it Pisa.* 
His last great work was the fountain in the piazza 
at Perugia (1274). Ho died at Pisa in 1278. 

Pisciculture, or Hearing of Fi.sn, is a term 
n«jw generally applied to the system of artilicial 
hatching or rearing of fish, mollmscs, or Crustacea. 
The treatment of eggs has been so perfected that 
eggs can be sent across the ocean without any 
appreciable loss ; the young fry can be carried 
safely for )ing distances. The objects in view in 
pisciculture are (1) the .saving of a greater per- 
oentiige than would survive in a natural state, and 
(2) the protection of the fry from many dangers. 
The process of fertilising and hatching, applied to 
the salmon, is somewhat thus : — The gravid .salmon 
IS held over a pan, into which are discharged the 
ova, and upon these the milt is squeezed irom the 
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male, and the pan is tilted to ensure fertilisation. 
Water is then added, and the pan allowed to rest 
for a time, after which the milt poured ofi\ and 
the eggs are left to hatch. After hatching, iho 
young remain for six weeks in water among gravel, 
and then are fed with y*'!k of eggs and beef until 
the time when they are lit to he turned out to find 
their own food in more or less proteckHl water. 
Sir .lames Gibson Maitland at Howietoun on Loch 
Coulter. 4 miles south-west of Stirling, reare<i 1)8 
ptT cent, of the eggs treated, and 4,(KX),000 ova 
could be niatured in one season at tlie bree<ling- 
ponds. Salmon-hreeiling is also eonduct(‘d on a 
large scale at Stt>rmontfield on the Tay, 1 mil.-, 
north of Perth. Stephen-l.\i<Uvig Jneobi in the 
J8th century tried artificial luitchiiig in Westphalia, 
and John Shaw ap])lied it to salmon on tlu‘ Nith in 
Dumfriesshire in 1837, wliile Ihbny and Gehin 
applied it to trout in France in ISH. In isis the 
French Government established a hatehing-station 
at Hiiningen near Ilasel. The, Fnited States 
Commission of 1871 <lid mucli tomlvaneo the know- 
ledge of the subjeet, and in the Cnited Statiis, 
Canada, Newfoundland, and Norway sea. hatcluu ies 
have been in efTective ojieration for si'Vioal years. 

Piscina, a stone basin, usually draining to the 
earth, in wliich llie priest washes his hands before 
tlie celebration of the Lonl's iSiipfier and w’aslies 
the cup after celebration. It was generally foi med 
at a convenient height from t he tloor under a nuilio 
in the wall near the altar, or on the south sidi of 
the choir. Among the Konmn.^', a piscina was a 
ju’ivato or public t]sh])oml and also a bathing or 
swimming pond of hut or cold water in their baths. 

Pisgab, tlic rnountuin, in Palestine, from which 
Moses viewed the Promised Land before hi.s deatli. 
It is identified with Mount Nebo, wlii(‘h forms part 
of the range of Abariiii, ‘.)J mile.s east of the north- 
east. extremity of the Dead Sea. Its altitude above 
.sea-level is 2,(>U ainl from i(,s suaimit are 

visible the Jordan Valley anti the Dead .Sea. 

Pishin, a di.strict of British Baluchistan, on the 
southern boundaries of Afg’hanistan, immediately to 
the north of Quetta, and the jioint ol junction of the 
road.s from Kandahar to the Punjab and Sind, Its 
military importance made it a de,sirablf‘ object for 
Great Britain to gain, and .since 1878 it lias been 
under British ctmtrol. The di.strict contains .3,(500 
stpiare miles, and i.s surrounded by mountain 
chaiti.s tliat in parts att.ain a height of 1,10' feet. 
Ihingcs of hills sei»arafe the valleys of tlie interior, 
through one of whioli a railway pa8se.s. Tlie 
people, who are paitly nomad, trade witli India in 
horses, and cultivate cereals, maize, and melons. 
Pop. (e.'.timate'l), (50, (XM), 

Pisistratna, Tyrant of Athens, was born about 
(505 B.c. He wa.s in early life associated with 
Solon, who was his second cousin ; but afterwards, 
in order to jiromote his schemes of personal 
a-ggrandisernent, he put himself at the head of the 
Diacrioi, a party which in effect he had formed to 
further hi.s own ends. Having persuaded the 
Athenian people to grant him a. bodyguard, he took 
pobsessjon of the Acropolis, and maintained hi« 
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power for eight years (560-552), at the end of which 
ho was expelled by the aristocratic party. After a 
X>erio<l of exile in Euboea, he returned to Attica in 
511 and, after defeating his adversaries at Pallene, 
again made himself master of the city. After 
reigning peacefully for fourteen years, he died in 
527, and was succeeded by liis sons Hipplas and 
Hipparchus. The rule of Pisistratus was at once 
firm and mild. Ho introduced useful social reforms, 
erected many beautiful buildings, and gave a great 
HtirnuJus to literature by his concern for the 
arrangement and duo recitation of the Homeric 
poems. 

Fistaohio (PUtaeia vera), a small tree belong- 
ing to tlie terebinth family and native to western 
Asia, but now largely cultivated in southern Europe 
for tlio sake of its edible seed.s. It has pinnate 
leaves of three or five leaflets, clu.sters of small 
apetalous unisexual flowers, and oval dnip«aceous 
fruits nearly an inch long, containing the bright- 
green kernel. These kernels are largely eaten by 
Turks and Greeks, and now enter into French and 
other kinds of confectionery. They are sometimes 
called “ green almonds.” 

Fistil, a somewhat ambiguous term, applied 
either to the gynceciiirn or entire female reproduc- 
tive apparatus in a flower, or to the individual 
<;arpels in an ai»ocarpous polycarpellary gyncecium. 
In tluj latter case each pistil consists of an ovary 
i’.ontaining the ovules, a stigma to receive the 
pollen, and generally a style or column connecting 
the two. In this case, as in the buttercup or rose, 
a single flower may be furnished witli numerous 
}>istils. In the former case, though stigmas and 
styles may bo di.stimd, as in grasse.s or carnation.s, 
the ovary may bo united, and cither one-chambered 
internally or with as many, or twice as many, 
chambers as there are carpels. [CAliPfiL.] 

Fiftoia, a town of the ])rovince of Florence, 
Italy, near the left bank of the Ombrone, a tributary 
of the Arno, 21 miles N.W. of Florence. In the 
Middle Ages the town was remarkable for the great 
number of its cunning artificers in silver, and many 
examples of their genius still remain in several of 
the churches. In the 12th-century cathedral of 
San Jacoi>o is a marvellously fine silver altar. In 
the nave of Sant’ Andrea is the pulpit designed by 
Giovanni Pisano, in imit4itioii of his father’s in 
Pisa. Among other notable buildings are the 
Palazzo del Commune and Palazzo Pretorio, both 
interesting examples of the Italian domestic archi- 
tecture of the Mth century, and the Ceppo hospital, 
with some beautiful work in terra cotta. The 
manufactures include steel and iron wares, agri- 
cultural implements, musical instruments, paper, 
oil, woollens, silks, and firearms, including pistols, 
which were first made hero and derived their name 
from the town. Pop. (estimated), 32,000. 

Fiitolai an obsolete gold coin of Europe. It 
was originally Spanisli, and was adopted in Italy, 
Germany and Switzerland. At the time it ceas^I 
to be coined its value was 16s. of current .money. 
The xmme was also given to the louis d’or of gold 
issued in 1640 by Louis XIIL An ingenious theory 


has been suggested for the origin? of the name. ^As 
a pistol was smaller than a gim, and this coin was 
smaller than a crown, the designers of it decided to 
call it a pistole. The conjecture, however, leaves 
something to be desired. 

Fita, the Mexican name for the fibre obtained 
from the leaves of the larger species of Agave or 
maguey, the so-called Mexican aloe, and also 
from Bromelia Pinguin and B. Karatas, Central 
American plants allied to the pine-apple. The 
fibre is a valuable one, adapted for the manufac- 
ture of the best paper and, in consequence of its 
great strength, for cordage. It is also known as 
pita-flax, i)iui-hemp, and pita-thread. 

Fitcadrne, Archibald, physician and poet, 
wa.s born in Edinburgh on Christmas Day, 1 652, and 
was educated at Dalkeith School and Edinburgh 
University. He originally intended to study for 
the law', but when in Paris took to medicine 
instead and graduated at Rheims. He began 
practice in Edinburgh, and was one of the founders 
of the Royal College of Physicians in that •city 
(16H1). In 1688 he published Solutio Prohlematii 
de MiMoriHSf vindicating William Harvey’s claims 
as discoverer of the circulation of the blood. So 
highly was this work esteemed, Pitcairne was in- 
vited to fill the chair of physic at Leyden, and he 
spent a year there lecturing to the students. On 
his return to Edinburgh (1693) he engaged in 
several bitter controversies, both professional and 
political (for he was a keen Jacobite), and for a 
time his membership of the College of Physicians 
was susi>cnded. Peace w’as called in 1696, and in 
1701 he was elected a Fellow of the College of Sur- 
geons. During the next few years he was diligently 
occupied in the publication of several learned 
medical dissertation.*?, but his caustic tongue again 
embittered his relations with the Presbyterians, 
who denounced him as an atheist. If he were the 
author of The Amouhly^ or tScotch Befoi'miation 
(1692), and Jiahel (1692), the former a comedy, the 
latter a satirical poem, both imputed to him, it was 
no wonder he wfis obnoxious, for they are witty and 
rilmld attacks on the kirk and the leading divines. 
His Latin poems (1727) are of great merit, and 
valuable for their contemporary allusions, Though 
one of the most distinguished physicians and prac- 
titioners of the period he died poor. His death 
took place in Edinburgh on October 20th, 1713, 

Fitcaim Xslandy in the South Pacific, situ- 
ated in 25^' 5' S. and 130® 5' W. It is miles 
long by 1 mile broad, with steep coasts bordered by 
reefs, with only one entry on the west and one 
(Bounty Bay) on the north. The principal pro- 
ducts, natural and cultivated, are cocoanut, plan- 
tain, banana, pandanus, orange, breadfruit, sweet 
potatoes, yams, taro, melons, pumpkins, maize, 
sugar-cane, pine-apple, and arrowroot. The soil is 
well adapted for coffee. Pigs, once common, are 
extinct, but there are some wild goats and chickens. 
As stone axes, skeletons and other remains prove, 
the Island must have been previously tenanted, 
though when discovered by Admiral Philip Carteret 
on July 2nd, 1767, it was uninhabited. In 1790 it 
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became the refuge of the mutineers of the Jiomty 
(consisting of Fletcher Christian, the ringleader, 
eight other Englishmen, six Polynesian men and 
twelve Polynesian women), and within a few years 
all the men save Alexander Smith, who changed 
his name to John Adams, were dead of drink or 
murder. The remnant was discovered in 1808 
by Captain Mayhew Folger, of the American ship 
Topazi\ and, under Adams’s care, they were being 
educated and trained in Christian principles. They 
were afterwards visited at more or less distant in- 
tervals. In 1856 the islanders, having become too 
many for the island, were transferred to Norfolk 
Island, but forty of them afterwards returned. The 
island was annexed to Great Britain in 1838. Pop., 
169. 

Pitchf the black, brittle, glossy solid residuum 
after the distillation of wood-tar. That made in 
England, Sweden, Finland and Kussia is the pro- 
duct of the Northern Pine or Scots Fir {Pinns 
syUestru), Burgundy pitch is obtained from the 
spruce (Pieea cxcelsa). Coal-tar is a bye-product 
of the distillation of coal for t he manufacture of 
gas. Both varieties are related to the bitumen, 
asphalt, pitch and petroleiiiu tiiat occur naturally 
in different parts of the world. The famous pitch- 
hike of La Brea in the island of Trinidad, in the 
British West Indies, yields every year many thou- 
sand tons of native pitch. 

Pitch, in acoustics, is that characteristic of a 
soun<l or musical note which depends on the 
number of vibrations per second of the sounding 
body. I’he grcfitcr the number of vibrations per 
second the higher is the pitch, and this would be 
popularly expressed by saying that the note was 
shriller or more acute. Whenever two notes arc of 
the same pitch — it matters not how they are pro- 
duced — their rates of vibration are equal. If a 
singer and a tuning-fork produce tlie same note, 
the vocal cords of the one are moving to and fro 
in the same time as the prongs of the other. It is 
easy to determine the number of vibrations in any 
note by means of the syren or by choosing a timing- 
fork which gives the same note and finding the 
number of vibrations of the tuning-fork in a special 
manner. [Tuning-Fork.] For use in tuning 
different musical instruments, it is desirable tp 
have a reference standard of pitch. For this the 

note a' usually chosen, but unfor- 

tunately there is no universal agreement as to its 
value. In physics, the note c' (the middle c on 
the piano) is generally taken as 256, which would 
g^vea'as 426 6. Concert pitch has been constantly 
rising. In the early part of the 18th century a' 
was 424, and organ pitch, a century later, used a* = 
388. Whatever number is chosen for this fixes the 
value of all the other notes. In .stringed instru- 
ments the pitch of a note depends on the length of 
the vibrating string, on the tension, and on the 
weight. In a violin, for instance, a finger placed 
so as to shorten the vibrating part of the string 
causes the production of a higher note. The 
heavier bass string gives a lower note on account 
of its extra weight. In wind instruments the note 


is produced by the vibrations of a column of air, the 
longer the column the lower being the note 
emitted ; this is most simply exemplified by the 
pipes of an organ. 

Pitchblende! a mineral found in England 
(Cornwall), Turkey and other countries, which is 
interesting as being the chief ore and source of the 
metal uranium. It consists of oxides of this 
element, possessing the formula UjOg, but usually 
contains iron, silica, lead and other substances as 
impurities, and is of a black and massive appear- 
ance, occurring in brilliant octahedral crystals 
(specific gravity, 9 '35). 

Pitcher- Plants, the isolated genus Nepen- 
thes, belonging to the Indian monsoon region, and 
other plants (such as the Australian member of the 
saxifrage family Cephalotus follicnlaris, and the 
American Sarraceniacerc) in which the leaf is 
modified into an ascidium or pitcher. Though 
varying in details, the pitcher generally develops 
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by intercalary tabular growth, like a peltate leaf. 
In the Sarraceniaceae it is sessile; in Cephalotus, 
shortly petiolate ; in Nepenthes, furnished with a 
long and partly winged petiole. The apical part of 
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the l<*fif4jlade commonly forms a raised lid to the 
pitcher, and its margin is often strengthened by 
inrolling. Ileniarkable extermil flanges sometimes 
exist, and these and the moutli of the pitcher may 
l»e baited by honey-secreting glands. I ntcrnally the 
throat of the pitclieris generally smootli ; but lower 
down are <lownward-pointing hairs and a surface 
stndiled with glarals. Some of these glands excrete 
a neutral watery liquid. Jri Nepenthes, as .soon as 
any insc.'ct or other nitrogenous matter has found 
its way into this liquid, it becomes acid, digestive 
lerments (zymases) arc discernible, and a true 
digestion takes f»lace, resulting in the formation and 
absolution of peptones. In the Sarraccniaceic, 
though the Jiquiil seems to have a remarkable 
asphyxiating clTect upon insects, like oil rather 
than water, no digesti«)n seems to take place, the 
leaf merely absorbing the liquid products of de- 
composition. In Dischidia, it would seem, the 
function is altogether distinct, water-storage rather 
than insect-eating being aimed at. 

Pitch-pine, the most valued pine-timber of the 
Unitcfl .Slates, largely employed in American dock- 
yards and (‘xporled in immense (juantilies to Great 
llritain. It is tlie woo«l of /V»//.v nvi(tmli» (some- 
times called J\ palitufru), the Georgia pitch-pine 
or yellow pine of the Scuitherri States, one of the 
group with three needle-leaves on each dwarf-shoot, 
it grows on the sandy “ pine-barrens ” of Georgia, 
Fhirida and ("nnflina, and yields much tar and tur- 
ju ntiiui j’s w(ill as titnlxu-. Its bright green needles 
art? often a foot long. /^ rhjida, the pUcli-pine of 
the northern Slates, with short dark green needles, 
is more commonly used for fuel. 

Pitohetone, t^e called on account of its 
resinous lustrci, is a glassy volcanic rock, agreeing 
in chemical composition with folsite. It contains 
abundant microlitlis, and occasionally in cooling 
Ims developed that combination of rectangular 
and coneentric shrinkage known as perlitic 
strueture. Its average silica piireenlage is 70, 
and its specilic gravity ‘211. It occurs in the 
Islands of Arran, Eigg.etc. 

Pith, the central con junctive tissue of the root 
and stem, known teclinically as the medulla. It 
varies consiileralUy in amount, being relatively 
largest in such underground structures as jKJtato- 
tubers, in herbaceous stems, and in the elder. Its 
cells may become ]U’osencliyu\atous ; but seldom 
become sclerotic. They generally lose their pro- 
tojflasmic contents at an early stage, and cither 
shrivel up or are ruptured by Vapid elongation of 
the organ. Thus, in the centre of a sound oak 
stern the pith remains as a line of dust-like cells; 
whilst in the internodos of most grasses (straw, 
bamboo, etc.), and throughout the aerial stems of 
many herbaceous tHjrennials among the Urabelliferm 
and CointKisitas it is so ruptured as to leave a 
hollow stem. 

Pithom, a trtuisure or store city of the Pharaohs, 
for whom it was built by the clnldren of Israel. 
Its site occasioned much oontnnersy for a length- 
ened pericKl until Dr, Naville (for the Egypt Exi>lor- 
ation Fund), in 18S3, identified it with Tel el- 


Maskhuta, in Egypt, lietween Ismailia and Tel el- 
Kebir, on the Freshwater Canal and the Cairo and 
Ismailia Railway. Dr. Naville was enabled to 
prove that, in the Greek age, the name of Pithom 
liad been changed to Heroopolis, which the Romans 
shortened to Bro and Strabo called Hero. Excav- 
ation has shown it to be a square enclosed by a 
wall 22 feet thick, and measuring 650 feet each way. 
The enclo.sed ten acres are divided by walls about 
10 feet thick into chambers, which were entered 
from above. A temple also wa.s discovered, and 
l>oth city and temple were built by Rameses II., 
who would thus be the Oppressor of the Israelites. 

Pitlochry, a health resort of Perthshire, 
Scotland, 13 miles N.N.W. of Dunkeld. Finely 
situated on tJie left bank of the Tummel, its close 
proximity to some of tlie most beautiful Highland 
scenery and its pure, bracing mountain air have 
given it a great vogue among holiday-seekers. It 
lies near the south-eastern extremity of the re- 
nowned Pass of Killiecrankie and the famous 
Queen’s View (the queen in question being Victoria) 
and Falls of the Tummel. The industries conqn-ise 
the making of tweeds and plaids, and whisky is 
distilled. Among the buildings are the churches of 
the Established, United Free and Episcopalian 
bodies, besides two handsome hydropathics. Dr. 
Alexander Duff (isoO-TH), the (United) Free 
Church missionary in India, was a native of the 
parish of Moulin (in which Pitlochry is situated), 
and a Celtic cross has been erected to his memory, 
'i’he prosperity of I’itlochry as a health resort dates 
from lHir>, when (^uecn Victoria visited Blair Castle. 
Pop. (PM)1), 1,611, greatly augmented in summer. 

Pitman, Sin Is.\ac, originator of the system 
of shorthand which bears his name, was born at 
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Trowbridge, Wiltshire, England, on January 4th, 
1813, and was educated in Trowbridge grammar 
school and privately. He was a teacher for several 
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years, but was dismissed at Wootton-under-Edge, 
Gloucestershire, for joining the Swedenborgiaii 
church, of which throughout his life he continued 
to be an active member. In 18110 he opened a 
school in Bath and conducted it for four years. 
Having for many years l)een convinced of the 
benefit of shorthand, which he had learned accord- 
ing to Taylor’s system, Pitman published i^eno-’ 
ijraphw Sound Band in 18:17. A second and 
improved edition appeared in 1840 and further 
editions were issued at frequent intervals. He gave 
up teaching in order to devote his time to the new 
pursuit, which was successful to a degree beyond 
all exj>ectations. I he Phonetic Jounml was first 
brought out in 1842 and editions of the Bible, 
PWjrivi'g Progress and many other classics were 
printed in phonographic shorthand characters. 
I’itman’s system was adajjted to the languages of 
the foremost countries of the world. Having 
established shorthand commercially, Pitman set 
himself to reform spelling, which he proposed to 
effect on the phonetic plan. In this cause he 
laboured zealously bu^to very little purpose. The 
Jubilee of Phonography was celebrated in London 
in 1K87 under the presidency of the Earl of 
Kosebery, and in 1894 Pitman was knighted in 
recognition of his “great services to stenogniphy 
and the immense utility of that art.” He died in 
Bath on January 22nd, 1897. 

Fitr^i Giu.skppk, writer on folk-lore, was born 
at ]*alermo, the capital of Sicily, on December 23rd, 
1841. After the war of Liberation, he graduated in 
medicine (1800), but having become fascinated by 
the study of folk-lore, he devoted himself almost 
exclusively to this subject, his industry and rescfirch 
being witnessed to bj« large number of valuable 
works. His chief are comprised in two aeries, 
Bihliotcca delle Tradizioni PopoJarl Sieiliani (19 
volumes, 1870-91), and Curioslta PopolaH Tra- 
dizionaii (10 volumes, 1885-91), but be has also 
been a regular contributor to the folk-lore qmirterly 
Arvhivio per lo Studio delle Tradizioni Popolari^ 
which he helped to establish (1880) and of which 
he is co-editor. 

Pittf William, statesman, second son of the 
great Earl of Chatham and Lady Hester Grenville, 
was born at Hayes, near Bromley, Kent, England, 
on May 28th, 1759. He went into residence at* 
Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, in 1773, and in 1780 
was called to the Bar and went on the Western 
Circuit, His political career began in the autumn 
of the same year, when Parliament was dissolved, 
and he was elected for Appleby in Westmoreland. 
His first speech was delivered on February 2fith, 
1781, in support of Burke’s scheme of Economical 
Keform ana made a deep impression on the House. 
In 1782 he refused Itockingham’s offer of the Vice- 
Treasurership of Ireland, which was not a Cabinet 
office (he had declared he “ would never accept a 
subordinate situation ” ), and later in the same year 
(July 6th) joined Lord Shelburne’s Ministry as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and leader of the 
House of Commons, at the age of twenty-three. In 
February, 1783, Lord Shelburne was displaced by 
the Coalition, and when this administration came 


to an end in December of the same year Pitt, being 
then in his twenty-fifth year, undertook to form a 
Ministry, although there was a majority against him 
of nearly two to one. So masterly was his conduct 
of affairs that by the beginning of March, 1784, 
the adverse majority had dwindled down to one, 
while in the country his policy excited vehement 
enthusiasm. He now dissolved Parliament, was 
returned for the University of Cambridge (a seat 
ho held till his death), and found himself supported 
by a large majority. When the Frencli Revolution 
degenerated into the tyranny of a sanguinary mob 
he placed himself at the head of the opposition to 
Franco. His war administration was not fortunate 
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but, in spite of t his, his home policy w.as such as to 
preserve to him the confidence of the nation at 
large. Among the questions which he desalt with 
during his first premiership were electoral reform, 
which the hostility of George III. forced him to 
abandpn ; the government of India, in which he 
achieved a striking success ; the reduction of the 
National Debt and the revision of fixation and 
of trade duties ; the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings, in which, however, be took no active 
part ; the abolition of the slave trmle ; the Regency, 
and the parliamentary union of Ireland with Grejit 
Britain. It is impossible to defend the means ])y 
whicli Ireland was prevailed upon to jiart with lier 
Parliament ; but it is to be remembered in Pitt’s 
favour that, if he was not superior to the employ- 
ment of corruption as a means of government, ho 
was personally incorruptible, although his financial 
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affairs Torero deeply involved. As to the policy 
itself, it is impossible to jad^e it with certainty, 
since the obstinacy of the kin^ prevented it from 
l>ein(f fully carried out. An essential part of it, in 
its author’s estimation, was Iloniaii Catholic emanci- 
pation ; and, being unable to overcome the king’s 
fanatical aversion from this, he in 1801 (March 14th) 
resigned, after having held otlico for seventeen 
years. For a time he was content to support 
Ad lirigto?), but. when he saw that hi.s successor’s 
war measures were iriadequaUi his attitude changed ; 
and, as the conMeqnemieof his atUicks, the Ministry 
resigned in IHOl, and, on May 10th, he re.sumed 
ottie.e as First Lord of the Trf*asury and Chancellor 
(d the Exchequer. His aim at a time of national 
jlifliculty and danger was to form a government 
whicii should include the best men of all jKirties; 
but the king’s hatred of Fox was implacable, and he 
hud to content himself witli a Tory Ministry. Hi.s 
energy and resource in the crisis in which the 
nation now found itself were almost incredible; 
but his policy met wit h rev(U‘se after reverse. In 
April, 180.“>, the Opposit ion proposed a vote of censure 
on Lord Melville, the Treasurer of the Navy in his 
former administration, for misrnanagermujt, and the 
carrying of the motion by tlio Speaker’s ca.sting 
vote, in spite of Pitt's .strenuous defence, was felt 
by him as almost a vote of no contidence in himself. 
At tlii.s time lie was concluding a. treaty with 
Uussia to serve as the basis of anotlujr European 
confederation against Napoleon, *ind when in 
August Airstria joined the co.'ilition and was fol- 
lowed by Sweden, his hopes of bringing lus Con- 
tinental policy to a triumphant issue rose higli ; 
but on October 10th Mack, with thirty thousand 
Austrian soldiers, capit ulated at Ulm, and t he news 
was little le,ss than a deatli-blow to Pitt, in spit^^ of 
the glorious victory at 'J’rafalgar two days later. 
His health was by this time sadly shattered, ami 
early in December lie went to Bath for rest and 
tri'ntmcnt, 'i'here it wa.s that intelligence reached 
him of the oveuthrow of the Kussians and Austrians 
at vVustorlitz. ’I’liis calamity wa.s m(»re than his 
broken lu‘aUh ami spirits could bear. He travelled 
back to Putney in January for the opening of 
Parliament on the 21st, but wjis too ill to Ih‘ 
pre.scnt, and death ciyne two days later (January 
2Jrd, Pitt was never married. At one time 

of liis life he formed an attachment for Eleanor 
Agnes Eden, the eldest daughter of Lord Auckland, 
but his pecuniary embarrassments prevented him 
from prosecuting it, and the lady afterwards 
became tlie Countess of Buckinghamshire. 

Pittenwaem (Gaelic, “ the town of the 
Olive”), n seaport of Fifeshirc, Scotland, on the 
northern shore of the Firth of Forth, 11 miles S. of 
St. Andrews. It became a royal burgh in 1542, 
and on a hill above the harbour stjiud the scanty 
remains of t he priory to which it was once attached. 
Till the middle of the 17th century its trade was 
considerable, but it suffered then a serious <lecline. 
However, it still preserves much of its old-world 
aspect. It was here that Wilson and Kobertson 
effected the robbery of the collector of the excise 
(17315), which eventuated in the Porteous mob so 


thrlllingly described by Sir Walter Scott in The 
Heart of Midlothian. The industries comprise 
fisheries, fish-curing, cooperage, and sail-making. 
Pop. (1901), 1,950. 

Pittsburg* or Pittsburgh, capital of Alleghany 
county, Pennsylvania, United States, mostly situ- 
ated on the tongue of land between the Alleghany 
on the north and the Monongahelaon the south, the 
union of the streams below the city forming the 
Ohio, 200 miles W. by N. of Philadelphia. At the 
tip of tlio tongue stood the French outpo.st of Fort 
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Duquesno, erected in 1754, where General Braddock 
suffered his fatal reverse at the hands of the Indians 
in 1755. When the British recovered the stockade 
(1758) they built a new fort which was named Fort 
Pitt, after the first Earl of Chatham, who was 
then Prime Minister of Great Britain. These forts 
formed the nucleus of the present city of Pittsburg. 
Its position near the junction of the two rivers, and 
the fact of its being a leading railway centre, give 
it exceptional facilities for trade. The surrounding 
scenery is fine, and the use of a supply of natural 
gas for industrial purposes renders it almost free 
from smoke. The principal buildings include the 
court-house, city hall, the Exposition buildings, 
the Episcopalian and Roman Catholic cathedrals, 
the Carnegie Library and Institute, the Phipps 
Observatory, the Western University of Pennsyl- 
vania, the Pennsylvania College for Women, and 
Pittsburg Academy. Of several parks the most 
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notable are Schenley Park (422 acres) and High- 
land Park (366 acres), in the latter of which a zoo- 
logical collection is maintained. Pittsburg is the 
headquarters of the iron and steel trade in the 
United States, one-half of the total yield of steel 
and one-fourth of the total output of pig-iron in the 
Union being produced here. The works are on the 
most colossal scale, some of tlie blast-furnaces 
being the largest in the world. Other prominent in- 
dustries are the making of glass, electrical apparatus, 
locomotives and railway plant, machinery, stoves, 
silver-plated and other wares, cork, aluminium, tin, 
brass and copper goods, earthenware and bricks. 
The coalfield is one of the richest on the earth, and 
oil and natural gas also are derived from appjir- 
ently inexhaustible sources. Andrew Carnegie, 
who arrived in 1848 a boy of eleven, in course of 
time became the greatest ironmaster of his day. 
Pop. (1860), 49,217 ; (1900), 321,616. 

Pit3rria8is9 a form of skin eruption attended 
with bran-like desquamation. It generally affects 
the head, and is commonly known as “scurf” or 
“ dandruff.” When the head is brushed little scales 
fall in showers. This condition may also occur at 
the bends of the joints or in patches on the body. 
When it takes a severe form the hair may come out 
in considerable quantities, or grow thin, though not 
necessarily involving baldness. The head must be 
kept clean, and a hard brush should not bo used. 
An ointment comi>ounded of precipitated sulphur, 
cocoa-butter, castor-oil, and balsam of Peru should 
be rubbed into the scalp every night, and tincture 
of Spanisli fly may bo added if the hair is falling 
out much, 

PiuSf the name of many of the Popes, the first 
to bear it being the tenth Bishop of Home, who 
flourished between a.d. 142-157. Pius II. was 
iEneas Silvius Piccoloinini, born at Corsignano in 
Siena on October 18th, 1405. He was secretary to 
several bishops, and took the side of the council 
deposed Eugenius IV., though he afterwards 
ji«i^orted him. He was successively Bishop of 
Trieste and Siena, and was made cardinal by Calixtus 
III., whom he succeeded as Pope in 1458. He tried to 
organise a crusade against the Turks, but failed, 
and the disappointment in this — one of his great 
projects— is said to have ha.stened his death at 
Ancona on August 16th, 1464. He wrote some 
valuable geographical and historical works. 
Pius III. (Antonio Todeschiiii, who assumefi the 
name of Francesco Piccolomini) was nephew of 
Pius II. He was born at Siena in 1439, was mtide 
Bishop of Siena at the age of twenty* two, and was 
elected Pope on September 22nd, 1503, dying on 
the 18th of October following. Pius IV. (Giovanni 
Angelo Medici) was born in Milan on March 31st, 
1499. He was elevated to the Papal see in 1559, 
and was a sagacious and temperate ruler, who in- 
stituted various reforms in Church worship. It 
was during his reign that the famous Council of 
Trent (1662) was held. He died on December 9th, 
1565. Pius V. (Michele Ghislieri) was born at 
Bosco, in Piedmont, on January 17th, 1504, and be- 
came Pope in 1566. He made ruthless war on 
heretics and Protestants, and issued a bull against 


Queen Elizabeth, which had no effect. Ho assisted 
Charles IX. of France to put down the Huguenots, 
and during his tenancy or the holy see the Inquis- 
ition was at its worst. He died on May Day, 1572. 
In 1775 Giovanni Angelo Braschi was chosen Pope 
under the style of Pius VI. (born at Cesena, in the 
States of the Church, on December 27t.h, 1717), 
being then nearly sixty yeiirs of age. Ho tried 
hard to re-establish the Papal authority, which had 
been weakened under some of his predecessors, on 
its old basis, and disputed with Joseph II. of 
Germany a.s to Papal jurisdiction over his court. 
The French Kevolution broke the close connection 
which had existed between the Papacy and 
France ; 130 bisliops and 60,000 clergy refused to 
recognise the new French constitution, and Louis 
supported them. The Uepublican agent having 
been killed in Koine, Napoleon Bonajiarte and the 
Convention threatened war, and in 1796 the Pope 
was obliged to agree to terms which condemned 
him to pay a large tribute and to yield up the 
northern Italian provinces. Later, fresh troubles 
led to the capture of Koine by the French and to 
Ids imprisonment, from the hardships of which he 
died (at Valence in the department of DrOme) on 
August 28th, 1799. Plus VII. (Gregorio laiigi 
Barnjiba Cliiaramonti) was born at Cesena on 
August 14tb, 1742, and was elected Pope in 1809, 
entering Kome after having made a concordat with 
France. He got back the Papal States in 1801, and 
was known for his mildness and wise) moderation. 
Ho went to Paris with great pomp in 1804 and 
anointed Napoleon, and returned in 1805 without 
receiving, as he had desired, any concession. He 
declined to acknowledge Joseph Bonaparte as King 
of Naples, which had been coneiuercd by the l<’rench 
who, in February, 1808, again captured Kome, 
In spite of threatened excommunication, Napoleon 
united various Papal provinces to the kingdom of 
Italy. Pius was arrested, carried off to Crcnoblc, 
Savona and Fontainebleau, and forced practically 
to renounce his claims, and when ho retracted he 
was again arrested, and was not allowed to enter 
Kome until after Napoleon’s fall. His beneficent 
reign closed on August 20, 1823. Plus VIII. (Fran- 
cesco Xaviero Ciistiglioni) was born at Cingoli, near 
Ancona, on November 20th, 1761, became Pope in 
1829, and died on November 30tli, 1830. Pius IX. 
(Giovanni Maria Mastai Ferretti) was born at Sini- 
gaglia, near Ancona, on May 13th, 1792, and had 
intended to adopt a military career, but finally 
decided on entering the Church. In 1827 he be- 
came an archbishop, and in 1840 a cardinal. His 
election to the Papacy in 1846 promised well, as 
benevolence and goodness were his most strongly- 
marked characteri.stics. He reformed many abuses 
and was prevented from carrying out other im- 
provements by the revolution of 1848. His minister. 
Count Kossi, was assassinated, and even his own 
palace attacked, and he was forced to flee from 
Kome in disguise. A republic was formed at Kome 
in his absence, and this was replaced by French 
troops, who gained possession of the city in 1849 
after a brief struggle, the Austrians meanwhile 
holding the northern provinces. In 1854 Pius 
promulgated the doctrine of the Immaculate 
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Conception. The Sardinians, who bad revolted in 
gradually overpowered th(j Roman States, and 
their king was appointed sovereign. The French, 
who hrid undertaken to defend Rome, were obliged 
to withdraw when the Franco-German War broke 
out, and Victor Emraanuel’s troops entered the 
holy city. By a fatal error of judgment Pio 
Eono chose, at this critical period (1869), to con- 
vene the Vatican Council which first affirmed Papal 
InfaUibiUty as a tenet of the Catholic Church. The 
<logma alienated many good Catholics in every 
country, and added still further to the embar- 
rassmerjitH and anxieties of the Holy Father. After 
the unification of Italy Pius retired into the Vati- 
can, where he lived in seclusion till his death 
on February 8l.h, 1878. It was he who, in IS.'iO, 
first divided England into Catholic dioceses. 
i'liJS X. (Giuseppe Sarto) was born at Riese, near 
Venice, on June 2nd, 1835. He was appointed 
Bishop of Mantua in 1884 and, in 1893, CJardimil and 
Patriarch of Venice. He succeeded Lcc» XIII. in 
the pontificate on the 4th of August, 1903. A man 
of simple tastes, with no prctensioi’sio the classical 
and lettered attaimnents of his predecessors, he 
entered upon a conte.st wit h the French Republic 
in 1906, requiring the Catholic- bishoiw and priests 
to ignore the law of Associations passed in 1905, 
whicli assimilated public worsliip witli public 
meetings. 

PizarrOi FilANCiHOf), tbe conqueror of Peru, 
was born about 1476 at 4’ruxillo in Estremadura, in 
S[)ain. He was a natural son, arid bis early history 
is oi>scure ; but it is known tliat bis father was a 
soldier of distinction. He received absolutely no 
cdueation and was never aide to read or write, and 
enlisted as a soldier in order to give up his occupa- 
tion as a swjnelicrd. His courage and his wil^" 
manner speedily procured him promotion ; and, his 
cupidity being as marked as his ambition, the 
cuiiqueat of Mexico by C^irtez induced him to join 
with another soldier named Almagro, in 1524, in an 
expedition to Peru, of whicii little was tiicn known. 
Pizarro had previously been engaged in a voyage of 
\liscovcry, as be was one of those with Balboa when 
the latter discovered the Pacific Ocean. I'he funds 
for the Peruvian expedition were provided by a 
‘lu’iest. Save tliat it revealed a rich country 
and many possibilities of plunder, this expedition 
did not yield much profit, and the sufferings of 
those who undertook it were terrible. Another 
voyage was accomplished in 1526-7, and this time 
tiic supreme importance of securing the country 
was fully recognised, Pizarro and his companions 
brought away much spoil, and were determined to 
seek the aid of the Government in their project, 
seeing how few tiiey were in number and tlieir lack 
of money, though they first tried to get help from 
the Governor of Panama, who refused to assist them. 
Pizarro arrived in Spain in 1528, and obtained an 
interview with Charles V. at Toledo, unfolding his 
plans and exptitiating on the results of a successful 
exiKsdiUon to Peru. It was July, 1529, however, 
heioro ho obtained the royal sanction. He was 
appointed governor of the territory to be annexed, 
which recoivetl the name of New Castile. Securing 
the help of his brothers and other adventurers, 


Pizarro embarked in 1531 with three ships, leaving 
Almagjo to follow with such help as he could get. 
At this time Peru was tormented by a civil war, 
which proved Pizarro’s opportunity. The Inca 
emperor Huayna Capac had died and his two sons 
were fighting for the throne. The victorious son, 
Atahualpa, did not recognise the gravity of the 
Spanish invasion, nor the ease with which Pizarro’s 
handful of men could be annihilated. Pizarro pro- 
fessed peace when the hostile forces met and in- 
vited Atahualpa — the last of the Incas — to a ban- 
quet, where he was arrested and his followers were 
massacred. The butchery which followed was 
frightful. The Peruvians, utterly demoralised, 
were slaughtered in thousands. Pizarro forced 
Atahualpa to disclose all hie treasure and then 
orderecl him to be burnt as a conspirator, but 
mercifully allowed him to be strangled first on his 
becoming a Christian. His cruelty so effectually 
cowed tlie Peruvians that Pizarro held his course 
uninterruptedly. He founded Lima in 1535, and 
but for his savage treatment of Almagro, whom he 
jmt to death, might have reigned for many years. 
He w%'is created a marquis, but was a.ssassinated 
with his brother on June 26th, 1541, by the friends 
of his murdered companion Almagro. 

Pizarro, Gonzai.o, youngest brother of the 
preceding, was born at Truxillo in Estremadura, in 
IS})ain, about 1506, He accompanied Francisco 
Pizarro to Peru and took an active part in its con- 
quest. During his absence on an expedition to Quito, 
when he /irxl his followers nearly perished of 
hunger and hardship, his brother was as.sassinated, 
and on his return Gonzalo retired to Cbarcas (1542). 
He %vas, ho\vever, induced to leave his retreat to 
dispute the rule of the new viceroy, Blasco Nuftez 
Vela, wdio had arrived from Spain to govern the 
country with some regard for the rights of the 
Indians, a policy which the Spanish settlers 
strenuously resisted. Vela declined a contest and 
Gonzalo made himself Governor of Peru. Two 
years later Vela was slain and there was none to 
gainsay Gonzalo's supremacy. The Spanish king, 
however, had to be reckoned with. In 1547 Pedro 
Gasca came to restore the royal authority and 
Gonzalo deemed it discreet to withdraw to Chile. 
Victory over a force tliat had hung upon his rear 
seemed to turn his head .and he determined to fight 
for sovereignty. He advanced on Cuzco to accept 
battle, but so many of his men deserted that he 
surrendered to Gasca, wlio ordered him to be be- 
headed on the spot on April 8th, 1548. 

Pizzicato (Italian, piszirare, “ to pinch ”), a 
term used of the music for the violin, viola, violon- 
cello and double-bass, denoting that the passage so 
marked is to be rendered by plucking the strings 
with the fingers instead of playing it with the bow. 
The passage is generally marked “ pizz.,” and the 
plucking or tw^anging is continued as far as the 
phrase col area, or simply arco^ which indicates 
that there the bow is to be resumed. Pizzicato is 
sometimes performed with the left hand and some- 
times with the right and may be resorted to in 
orchestral and chamber music as well as in solo 
pieces. It appears to have been introduced in 
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the Italian score some time in the first half of the 
17th century. 

Placenta, a complete or^an, formed partly 
from the inner walls of the uterus of the parent, 
and partly from parts of the foetus, by which the 
latter is nourished during its intra-uterine life. It 
is, in fact, a specially-modified secreting gland to 
which the blood-vessels of the foetus act as ducts. 
The placenta is characteristic of Mammalia; but 
varies considerably in development in the various 
subdivisions of the class. The term is by aualogj" 
extended to the spongy tissue from which the 
ovules spring in spermaphytic plants. [Placen- 
TATION.J This often serves also as a conducting 
tissue for the growth of the pollen-tube to the 
micropylc. 

Placentation, the arrangement of the ovules 
on the soft spongy tissue known as the placentas. 
Jn a few cases a single ovule, or a placenta hearing 
several ovules, appears to be a direct prolongation 
of the floral axis, independent of the carpellary 
leaves wdiich may form an ovary round it. This is 
termed axial placentation. It occurs in the solitary 
gymnospermoiis ovule of the yew ; in the similarly 
solitary terminal ovules of the reed-mace (Typha), 
the rhubarb tribe (Polygonaceaj), and the peppers 
(Piperacem); and in that in the inferior ovary of 
the walnut tribe (JuglandeaO. In the Composite 
one ovule arises from the bast* of the inferior ovary ; 
but it is liiteral to the axis, the apex of which is 
visible beside it, so that the ovule is homologous 
lo a leaf, as also in the gymnospermons Gingkoand 
in the primrose family, where the placenta bears 
.several lateral ovules. In a few cases, as in water- 
lilies, poppies, etc., the ©vules are produced all over 
the inner surface of the carpellary leaves. They 
are then termed sui)erficial, and are generally 
somewhat rudimentary in structure, being probably 
homologou.s to trichomes. In the majority of 
flowering -plants the placentation i.s marginal, the 
ovules corresponding to lobes or leaflets of the 
carpellary leaf. In most one- chambered ovaries 
the margins of the carpellary leaves form the 
spongy placentas and bear the ovules, often in 
double rows, each row belonging to one leaf-margin. 
This is termed parietal placentation. In Cruciferm 
we have the exceptional case of parietal placen- 
tation in a two-chambered ovary, the margins of the 
two carpellary leaves splitting, and one half grow- 
ing inwards so as to form the partition or replum, 
while the other half bears the ovules. Many- 
charabered ovaries are so mainly from the infolding 
of the margins of carpellary leaves which form the 
septa or dissepiments between the chambers (loculi). 
In poppies and cucumbers this infolding is only 
partial ; but in lilies, iris, etc., these septa unite to 
form a central placenta which has been termed 
axile. In the pinks and other Caryophyllace® 
the septa are only distinguishable at the base of 
the ovarian cavity in the young stage, and this 
placentation, like that of * the primrose family, 
has been described as free central. 

Plagioclaset the collective name for those 
varieties of felspar that crystallise in the Anortliic 


system, including microcline, a potash felspar, 
albite, or soda felspar, anorthite, or lime felsjmr, 
and the intermediate forms oligoclase, or soda-lime 
felspar, andesine, or soda and lime felspar, and 
labradorite, or lime-soda felspar, which Tschennak 
regards as only isomorphous twin combinations of 
albite and anorthite. 

Flagnei ^ contagious disease accompanied by 
fever and the formation of buboes or glandular 
swellings. It has been supposed that bubonic 
plague is of Oriental origin and this is doubtles.s 
true. The first European visitation of the pestilence 
on a great scale seems to have taken place in tlio 
6tli century, when it decimated the Konian empire. 
Another terribly fatal epidemic ravaged ovei*y 
country of Europe in the Hth century, its memories 
long surviving in England under the name of the 
Black Death. Plague has not visited the Britisli 
Isles in epidemic form since the time of the Great 
Plague of IfifiS, of whitdi Daniel Defoe wrote so real- 
i.stic an account. It has prevailed, however, from 
time to time in Egypt and Asia Minor, and has been 
met with occasionally in Russia. India suffered 
severely from bubonic plague in the closing years 
of the 19th century and isolated cases broke out 
even as far West as Glasgow (1901). The plagiui 
is found in donsely-popnlated communities living 
in defiance of the most rudimentary laws of lierdtli, 
without mlequato supplies of wholesome drinking 
water and dwelling in filthy surroundings. Intelli- 
gent but stringent regard for public sanitation may 
be relied upon to kcc^p it well under control if 
not to stamp it out altogether. The disease is an 
eminently fatal one, and bears considerable analogy 
to the malady known as typhus fever, but docs not 
pre.sent the characteristic rasli of that disease. 

Plaice {PUniTonecte^ platessa), a fhit, fish allied 
to the flounder, frequenting sandy and muddy 
banks off the northern coasts of Europe, often 
passing into brackish and even fresh water. The 
upper side is olive, spotted with orange ; t luj under- 
surface whitish; but the general hue of the iish 
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harmonises with that of the ground on which for 
the time it rests. Buried all but the eyes in sand 
or mud, it lies in wait for its prey — principally 
molluscs. Trawl-nets and line.9 are used for plaice, 
and the flesh is valued for the table. The average 
length is about a foot, with a weight of three 
pounds, but specimens fifteen pounds in weight and 
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two feet long have been recorded. It is said that 
fishermen can tell from the fish's appearance in 
what locality it was taken. On the flat sands of 
the Solway the men and their families Wsode into 
the water with bare feet and when they tread on a 
fish they hold it down until it is secured by hand 
and transferred to their basket. Where the water 
is clear and tlie bottom rocky, the fish are sometimes 
caught by mean.s of a spear to which a line is 
attached. But these arc local and somewhat 
rimitive metiiod.s. In East Friesland plaice are 
ept alive and in condition in freshwater ponds 
unt il required for the market. Plaice is considered 
to bo fit its best in May, but being the poor man’s 
fish it is usually to be had all the year round. 

Plaillg a more or less extensive area of the 
earth’s surface which is comparatively level though 
not actufilly or nece.ssarily fliit. In its widest sense 
a plain is a lowland as distinguished from a high- 
land or mountainous tnict. Plains are generally 
found in portions of islfinds and continents that 
were at one time under water. Accordingly they 
are frequently mot with in coftstal land running into 
tlie interior in tiie form of broad valleys. Much of 
Centrfil Euroj^e from the llhino to Siberia is a vast 
plfiin interrupted only by the Ural mountains. 
Groat tracts of Nortli and South America, Africa 
and Australia an? of the nature of plains. Their 
cliJinictcr, though not their naim?, is everywhere 
the sairHJ. In North-We.sternand ^lid Euroj>e they 
are heaths, in Hungfiry pnszten, in Russia and 
Wost(u*n Asia steppers, in the Arctic circle in Russia 
and Siberia tundras, in Africfi and Eastern Asia 
deserts, in North America prjvirie.s, pfirks and hasin.s, 
in South Ainericji savannahs, pfimpas and llanos. 
Though att(*m[)ts have been rufuio to show that, 
geogrfiphically and climatologioally, a prairie i.s 
dilTercut from fi jilain, this is true only in a narrow 
and unimportant way. Broadly, and one might 
fdmost say obviously, both are alike. There is ji 
greater ditTorcnco betwiaui an African de.serfc and 
jvn Amcricfin savjinnali, though even here both are 
ne vert heless plains. 

Flaiu Songg the old simple Church method of 
chanting, probfiblyin unison and without harmony. 
The fige of its introduction is uncertain, but it 
djitcs very far back, and the old notation does not 
tlirow very much light upon its nature. Ambrose, 
Bishop or Milan, in the latter part of the 4th 
century, and Pope Gregory the Greats towards the 
close of the (Jth century, introduced conspicuous 
changes, uluiost amounting to a new method. 

Plaintiff. in law, the person who begins a suit 
to recover a claim against another person known 
as the defendant . If he fail to make out a legal 
case, he may be non-suited, a judgment, however, 
which does not exclude a fresh action on the same 
matter should new evidence come to light. 

Plani^ans. a class of worms known as the 
Turbellaria. They are, as a nile, fairly small, and 
always consist of only a single segment. The skin 
or ectoderm is covered with the small Tibratile 
processes known as cilia. The nerves consist of a 
pair of long cords passing back through the body 


from a pair of masses or ganglia at the front end 
of tlie body ; in one group, the Accela, the nerves 
are usually absent. There is a mouth, but no anus. 
They are nearly always hermaphrodite, but the 
male organs usually mature before the female. 
The class is separated into two divisions. The first, 
known as Rhabdoccelida, are small, and the intes* 
tine is either lobed, straight, or absent ; the second, 
or Dendroccelida, have a greatly-branched intestine, 
and are large in size. The ftanarians are carni- 
vorous, and a few are parasitic, such as Anoplodium 
on the Sea-cucumbers. They live either in the sea, 
c.^., all tlie Polycladida and Accela, or in fresh water, 
such as Plagiostoma, Planaria, etc., or on damp 
earth, such as the land Planarians, e.^., Bipalium. 
As they arc' soft-bodied, no fos.sil representatives 
are known. 

Planch^. James Robinson, antiquary and 
dramatist, was born in London on February 27th, 
1790. His father was a w’atchmaker of Huguenot 
descent. As a young man Plaiiche developed a 
great taste for the stage both as actor and play- 
wright. When Charles Kemble revived John 
at Drury Lane in 1823, Planche dressed the play in 
the costumes of the period, the first time this had 
ever been attempted with real approach to histori- 
cal accuracy. He wrote for the leading managers 
of the day and his industry was unceasing. 
Among the actors whom he supplied with dramas, 
farces and burlesques during many years were 
Madame Vestris at the (old) Olympic, Covent 
Garden and the Lyceum, and Benjamin Webster 
at the Haymarket ; while he wrote a scries of 
Christmas and Easter pieces, beginning with The 
Fair Oiw with the Golden Lochi for Priscilla Horton 
(afterwards Mrs. German Reed). An unauthorised 
production of his Charles XIT. (1828) brought, 
out at Edinburgh led to the appointment of 
a parliamentary committee of inquiry which 
ended in securing protection to dramatists (1833). 
Concurrently with his busy theatrical career, 
Planch6 became favourably known as an antiquary. 
His Jlufory of iSritish Costumes^ embodying ten 
years’ research, appeared in 1834. Twenty years 
later he was appointed Rouge Croix pursuivant 
of arms at Heralds’ College in London and was 
promoted Somerset Herald in 1866. He superin- 
tended the disposition of the Meyrick armour at 
Manchester (1857) and South Kensington (1868) 
and the armoury in London Tower. He died at 
Chelsea on May 30th, 188(X 

Planchette. a small thin triangular or heart- 
shaped wooden ooard mounted on three legs, two 
of which, inserted or glued on at the angles of the 
base, move on castors, while the third, inserted at 
the apex, carries a pencil. W^hen the finger tips 
of one person, or two, are lightly placed on the 
board, more likely than not it will move about with- 
out conscious assistance from the operators. In 
the course of these movements the pencil-leg 
will trace marks on the sheet of paper upon which 
the planchette has been stationed. The machine, 
invented about 1855, is sometimes used at their 
Uances by spiritualists, who claim that it may be 
1 made to write words and sentences, and thas» 
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through the medium, be the means of communica- 
tion with the spirit world. This claim has never 
been adequately investigated and is, primd faciei 
fantastic. 

Plane, in geometry. From experience we get 
the idea of a plane as a flat surface which can be 
extended to infinity in all directions. If we take 
any two points and pass a plane through them, we 
can turn this plane about the line joining the two 
points till it passes through another point. The 
plane is now fixed ; hence, through any three 
points in spaice, one, and only one, plane can be 
drawn. Euclid defines a plane as that in which any 
two points being taken, the straight line joining 
them lies wholly in that plane. This is the same 
as saying that it has no curvature. It is, therefore, 
the limiting case of a sphere when the radius has 
become infinite. Two planes intersect in a straight 
line, and their inclination to each other is mea- 
sured by the angle between two lines— one in each 
plane — drawn perpendicular to the line of inter- 
section. When the planes are perpendicular to 
each other, this angle is a right angle. Any plane 
divides the whole of space into two parts. 

Plane (^Platamts)^ the sole genus in the some- 
what isolated order of Incomplete, the Platanacee, 
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comprising five or six closely-allied species, trees 
native to the extra-tropical regions of the northern 
hemisphere. They throw off their outer bark in 


squarish scales ; and their large leaves, which are 
scattered, stipulate, stalked, and jialmately-lobed, 
have a polished upper surface. These character- 
istics render them specially suitable for growth in 
the soot-laden atmosphere of large towns, and it is 
for this reason that they flourish in London where 
other trees would decline mid die. The tree at the 
comer of Wood Street, Cheiipside, is of historic and 
literary interest. It stands on the site of the church 
of St. Peter in Chepe, which was destroyed in the 
Great Fire in 16(1(1. Possibly it was the sight of 
this tree, which he must frequently have noticed, 
that to some extent inspired Wordsworth when he 
wrote his chai-actoristic little poem of “ Poor 
Susan’s Keverie.” The axillary buds are concealed 
within the dilated base of the leaf -stalk. The 
flowers are moncecious and hang in separate 
globular catkins, whence the trees derive their 
American name of Button - woods. The female 
flower may have from four to eight distinct carpels, 
each containing one or two pendulous ovules, but 
forming a one-seeded acbeno. The timber is 
smooth-grained, prettily marked, white or dull red, 
and susceptible of a high polish. It is used iu 
carpentry and cabinet-making; but the trees arc 
chiefly valued for their shade. In Scotland the 
Great Maple or Sycamore, the white wood of wliich 
is largely used for small articles of turnery, is called 
Plane. It is distinguished by its smooth bark, op-, 
posito leaves, loose racemes of flowers, two-winged 
fruits, and unfigured wood. The Oriental Plano 
(P. tmmtalis), the Maltese or Maple-leafed Plane 
(P. acer‘ifolia\ and the Occidental Plane (i*. occi- 
dentalu) Gcem little more than geographical races. 

Planet (“a \vanderer”) is the name given to 
each of the bodies in tlie solar system, thCKse bodies 
all moving in elliptical orbits witli tlie sun in one 
focus. They received their name, on account of 
their motion, to distinguish them from the lixed 
stars. Although their movements can be so simply 
explained, they appear to l)e extremely irregular, 
and were a source of great diffhjulty to the ancient 
astronomers, who invented many theories to explain 
them. The planets, in the order of their distances 
from the sun, are Mercury, which is nearest, Venus, 
the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Nep- 
tune, the planetoids occurring between Mars and 
Jupiter. Mercury and Venus are known as inferior 
planets, the others— those which are farther from 
the sun than the Earth is— being called the superior 
planets. When a planet and tlie sun are on the 
same side of the Eartli, the three being in the same 
straight line, the planet is said to be in conjunction 
— inferior or superior, according as the planet or 
sun is nearer the Earth, When planet and sun are 
on opposite sides of the Earth, the planet is in op- 
position. The time between two successive con- 
junctions or oppositions is called the eynodic 
period of the planet, and thi.s is useful in calculat- 
ing the relative distance of Earth and planet 
from the sun, and in determining the planet’s 
periodic time. The orbits of all the planets (except 
the planetoid Pallas) are very nearly in the plane of 
the ecliptic, the intersections of tlie plane of th^v 
planet’s orbit with the ecliptic being called npdesj 
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When an inferior ijlanet is near one of these nodes 
at inferior conjunction, it looks like a dark spot on 
the Kun*s surface. This and other appearances 
show that the inferior planets are not self-luminous, 
but receive their light from the sun. Viewed 
through a powerful telescope, they are seen to ex- 
hibit phases similar to those of the moon, being 
HometimeH crescent-sliafK} (near inferior conjunc- 
tion)* sometimes halved, sometimes gibbous, and, 
at superior conjunction, exhibiting a full bright 
disc. Th*- sjiperior planets appear practically witli 
a full bright disc, Mars alone being somewhat 
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gibbous at part of his course. The phanets always 
appear, wluui seen, to shine with a steady ligJjt, 
thus dilTering from tlic t winkling stars ; this gives a 
nutans of roughly distinguishing them in the sky. 
Several of the phanets are accompanied by satellites 
or moons, these Viodies nwolving round the primary 
in the same way as the moon circles aroiiu<l the 
earth. Since the orbits of the plunehs are in most 
cases not far removed from the plane of the ecliptic, 
they are to be seen in a companitively narrow iKilt 
of tlie heavens. The motions of t he jtlanets are in 
accordance witli Kepler’s Laws; hence, the interior 
planets take far less time to revolve round the sun 
tlian the exterior ones — the periodic time increasing 
tlu^ farther away the planet is from the sun. The 
motion of a planet is not strictly uniform ; it 
moves faster when at jKJriholion than at aphelion, 
and those planets whose orbits are most eccentric 
(/.c., differ most from circles) show the greatest 
difference between their quickest and slowest 
rates. Mercury, Venus, Earth, Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn were known to the ancients. Uranus was 
discovered by Sir William Herschel on March 13th, 
1781, and Neptune (after its position had been 
theoretically determined by John Couch Adams 
and Leverrier) by Dr. Galle and Professor Challis 
in 184B, The planetoids (less accurately styled 
asteroids), already numbering more than 5(X), have 
all been discovered and named since January IsL 
1801. 

Planetoids are the very small planets which 
have their orbits between those of Mars and Jupiter. 


The greatest number has been found since 1845, 
owing doubtless to improved instruments and 
methods of search. The inclination of the orbits 
of these bodies to the plane of the ecliptic 
varies considerably, that of Pallas being as 
much as 34® 42' ; and their eccentricities are 
much greater than those of the planets proper. 
Their motions among themselves are extremely 
irregular, the paths interlacing in a most intri- 
cate manner. Being so extremely small, it is 
almost impos.sible to ascertain their size ; but it is 
believed that the largest is less than 450 miles 
across, while Leverrier considered that the sum of 
all their masses would be less than one-third that 
of the earth. The first five planetoids which were 
discovered were Ceres (1801), Pallas (1802), Juno 
(1804), Vesta (1807) and Astraea (1845). 

Plauimeter is an instrument by means of 
which the area within any closed curve can be 
practically measur(id. Several devices have been 
introduced for tins purpose, one of the simplest 
being Amsler’s planimeter. This consists of two 
arms, o .1, .7 t», jointed at J and capable of moving 
quite freely in one plane. The end o of one arm is 
fixed, while tlie extremity P of the other arm can 
be made to move exactly over the curve whose area 
is required. The arm .7 p passes through tlie centre 
of a wheel w, and serves as its axis of rotation. 
The revolutions of the wheel measure the area 
traced out by the point r, and are independent of 



the position of the wheel on its axis ,7 P. However 
the tracing-point may move, its motion can be 
resolved into two components ; one along tlie arm 
.7 1 % and the other at right angles to it. It is 
obvious that the first will not cause the wheel to 
rotate; hence the wheel only records the motion 
wliich is perpendicular to its axis. After p has 
traced out the entire curve, the arms will obviously 
return again to their original position. It can then 
be mathematically proved that the area of the 
curve is equal to J p x s where s is the length 
recorded by the wheel. 

Planisphere is a projection of a sphere on a 
plane. The name is practically applied to a device 
for ascert aining which stars will be visible on any 
given night. A chart of the heavens is fitted so 
that it can roUite under a cardboard cover, through 
a hole in which a portion of the chart can be seen. 
The days of the year are indicated by marks on the 
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edge of the chart, and by means of these the 
relative positions of it and its cover can be adjusted 
so that the stars which appear through the opening 
are those which will be visible on that night. 
Some stars — such as the Pole Star and the Con- 
stellation of the Great Bear — will always be visible, 
but those near the horizon will change from day to 
day. 

Plankton, a term introduced by naturalists 
with special reference to aquarium work and 
marine laboratory research, to describe the floating 
organisms, whether plant or animal, that arc 
carried about by ocean currents. Bacteria, dia- 
toms and algae are examples of plant plankton, while 
meduste, pelagic infusoria and small crustaceans 
furnish specimens of animal plankton. 

Planorbis, one of the commonest genera of 
the family Limnjeidro or Pond Snails. The shell 
consists of a flat, disc-shaped coil. The snail 
occurs in stagnant pools, ditches and quietly-run- 
ning brooks, usually adhering to flags and other 
water-plants. 

Plautagenet, the surname of the Anjevin 
kings of England. The first king of the naiiu? was 
Henry II., and the last Kichard III. The name 
arose through Fulk, the first Earl of Anjou, being 
scourged, in Jerusalem, with twigs of the broom 
which grew profusely there. He boro this as a 
penance, and called liimself Plantagenot from the 
incident. His son Geoffrey married the Empress 
Matilda, the widowed daughter of Henry I., and 
their son ascended the English throne as Henry 
II. The golden broom {plmta ijmista) is the 
emblem of the family. 

Plantain {TlantaQo)^ a name given originally 
to variou.s plants witli broad leathery leaves. In 
England it applies to the species of the genus 
Plantago, common weeds. P. major, with ascending 
leaves, a plant of waste places and road-sides, 
produces long spike.s of fruit, which, when unripe, 
are collected as food for cage-birds. P. media, with 
mealy, flatter leaves and violet bracts to its shorter 
flower spike, i.s even more troublesome as a weed on 
lawns, especially on limestone. P. lanccol.ata or 
ribwort (so named from its narrow leaves with prom- 
inent ribs), a meadow-plant, has short black-bracted 
spikes of flowers on long peduncles. J*. Coronopus, 
which favours cliffs by the sea, is popularly known 
as “ Star of the Earth ” from its divided radiating 
leaves. In the tropics the name is applied to that 
race of the bananas which has a green stem with- 
out purple spots, and a yellow angular fruit only 
edible when cooked {Mu$a paradidam) ; but the 
plant is not a distinct species from Musa sapieuium, 
the banana. It is sometimes called “ Adam’s apple,” 
from the notion that it was the forbidden fruit of 
the garden of Eden : the specific name embodies 
this fancy. It forms the food of millions of trop- 
ical peoples. Though less nutritious than wheat 
or potatoes, it is much more prolific and is grown 
with much less labour. 

Plantation! in a specialised sense, referred 
to the settling of a country, either with a view to 


establish a colony or in order to modify and 
counteract the designs of jwople already in posses- 
sion. The encouragement of emigration from an 
old to anew country is a fjimiliar example of the 
former policy ; the plantation of Ulster by James 
VI. with Scottish colonists, lar^ly in order to 
temper the predominance of the Roman Caiholic.s, 
of the latter policy. The term was also applied to 
those large areas of tropical and sub-tropical 
countries, ns the southern parts of the United 
States, the West Indies and South America, where 
cotton, tobacco and sugar-cane were cultivated by 
forced labour. It was once not unusual to de- 
port and even to kidnap men to work in these 
plantations. In the reign of Charles 11. the suj)er- 
vision of the colonies or ])lantation8 was entrusted 
to a committee of the I’rivy Council, which was 
called the Council of Plantations and was after* 
wards merged in the Board of Trade, 

Plants Cell. [Cell.] 

Plantigfrada. [Carnivora.] 

Plantin. Christophe. printer, was born at 
Saint Avertin, near Touns, France, about 15M. He 
began as a bookbinder in Paris, (^aen and Uyons, 
but settled in Antwerj) as a printer in 15,55. His 
press speedily acquired a wide reputation for tha 
beauty of its typography, one of his most famous 
productions being the IHblia which was 

intended to fix the Scripture text on a scientific 
basis and which was finislied in 1573, after five 
years’ unremitting toil. U'ho Spaniards destroying 
great part of Antwerp (1576), Plantin set up a 
branch of his business in Paris and, later (1583)^ 
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another in Leyden as typographer to the university. 
But he returned to Antwerp when affairs were 
more settled and died there on July Ist, 1689. Hia 
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business was carried on by his son-in-law, John 
Moretus, whose descendants maintained it until 1876, 
when the city of Antwerp acquired the house and all 
its fittings for £60J)00 and converted it, just as it 
efcood, into the Plantin Museum. It is a perfect 
example of a nuinsion in the 16th-century Gothic, 
and one of the most charming buildings of a town 
by no means deficient in picturesqueness. Plantin’s 
mark was a hand holding an o^n compass, with 
the motto Lahore et Consta/ntia, 

Plant-Lioe. [Aphides.] 

Plant LorOf though in no sense a scientific 
pursuit, is intimately concerned with human in- 
terests. In prehistoric times and even at much 
later ejxjchs tree-worship was very general. Mytho- 
logy recites numerous examples of men and women 
whom considerate Fate turned into flowers and 
trees, while the woods were presided over by 
<lr}'ad nymphs. Amongst the ancient Greeks a 
crown of hiurel or of olive evoked as keen a zest 
for victory as the richly-endowed Derby or the 
Grand Prix amongst modern sportsmen. Tiie 
language of flowers signifies much or little according 
to sex and circumstance, aiid carries as much 
authority as palmistry or graphology. In respect 
of weather tlie habits of plants have been closely 
tttudied and afford a rough and ready means of 
prognostication which, however, is only empirical 
at the best. The countryman who sees over and 
over again that when the pink-eyed piuqwnel 
closes its flower in tlie day rain follows, naturally 
accepts this as a sure and certain guide. The 
oilour of flowers is more apparent just before a 
shower, when the air is moist, than at any other 
time. It is a reasonable deduction therefore that 
when the air is fragrant with perfume rain is at 
hand. A plentiful display of berries on the holly 
i.s held to be indicative of a severe Christmas. It 
is not always the case ; there are exception.s to the 
rule even of plant lore. But we may be assured 
that rural observation had remarked tlie connection 
between the two things for many years before the 
generalisation jmssed current as weather wisdom. 
Virgil noted in the Getyrgics that a profuse show 
of almond blossom meant a good harvest, while 
if the leaves were manifestly in evidence the grain 
crops would bo light. A hard winter was supposed 
to be prcdiote<I by an abundance of dog roses or 
whitethorn blossoms. Early bramble-bloom signi- 
fied an early harvest. Then plant lore is also 
closely mixed \ip with folk lore. The elder, for 
instance, is in evil repute and the rowan in good. 
Nations and families have taken flowers, plants and 
trees as badges. The rose is associated with 
England, the broom with the Plantagenets, the 
violet with Napoleon, the primrose virith Lord 
Beaconsfield, the lily with France, the bluebell 
and thistle with Scotland, the shamrock with 
Ireland, the maple with Canatla, the fern with New 
Zealand, the leek with Wales, the lotus with Egypt, 
the blue gum with Australia, and the disa with 
the Ca^. It is, of course, impossible to know, but 
probably a majority of brides would dispense with 
the happiness of sunshine rather than abandon 
orange blossom. 


Plants have been defined as living beings with 
a material organisation not animal in its nature. 
In their higher developments it is easy to distin- 
guish the plant from the animal, but tracing both 
back to the primordial cell differentiation would be 
impossible. It has been said that plants are fixed, 
while animals move ; but the exceptions forbid this 
distinction. The circumstance that most animals — 
but it is a vitiating “most” — feed on the products 
of previous organisation and plants are able to 
assimilate mineral matter, liquids and gases directly, 
has seemed to some observers sufficiently dis- 
tinctive. Still the habits of insectivorous and 
para.sitic plants show that even such considerations 
are not of universal ai)plication. The function 
of the plant in the scheme of Nature would thus 
seem to mediate between the mineral and animal 
world. The interdependence of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, however, is of the closest ; it 
is a matter of life or death to both. Plants have a 
geological history and a geographical distribution ; 
they pass through the stages of growth, maturity 
and decay; and economically they are of final 
value and importance to the human race. Scienti- 
fically, the vegetiiblc kingdom has been tlie sub- 
ject of systematic classification and exhaustive 
study, but of all tlie great men who have devoted 
themselves to its investigation the foremost place 
is, by universal consent, assigned to the illustrious 
Linnasus. 

Planulaf a free-swimming embryo which is 
rather characteristic of the Coelenterata. It differs 
from a blastula mainly by being ciliated. It 
becomes fixed, loses its cilia, and develops into 
the “ hydranth " or polype tube of the adult form. 

Plasmodia are irregular, formless aggregations 
of protoplasm, which occur among many of the 
sirnifler Protozoa. The most typical examples, 
however, are met with among some low organisms 
which are generally regarded as plants, such as the 
“ Fission-Fungi ” or Myxomycetes and the bacteria 
of malarial fevers. 

Plassey, the scene of Lord Clive’s famous 
victory over Suraj ud Dowlah, on June 23rd, 1757, 
on the Bhagiratlii, Nadiya district, Bengal, 9G 
miles N. of Calcutta. The battle was fought on 
the left bank of the river which is said to have since 
consumed almost the entire field. Clive’s mango 
grove was represented by three thousand trees in 
1801 ; a century later there w^as only a solitary 
survivor, which is held sacred by Mahommedans. 
The locality has partly lapsed into jungle, once the 
haunt of robbers who “ worked” the stream in pursuit 
of their nefarious calling, and has partly been laid 
under cultivation. 

Plaster of Paris, a cement obtained by 
heating gypsum for some time to about 120®C. It 
consists of anhydrous sulifliate of calcium CaS 04 , 
and if mixed with water, sets to a hard mass owing 
to the combination of the two substances, heat 
being evolved by the action. As regards gypsum, 
the connection between it and beer does not seem 
too obvious. Nevertheless, at the annual meeting 
of the Institute of Mining Engineers of Great 
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Britain (held in 1906), it was stated as incontestable 
that the pre-eminence of the beers of Burton-on- 
Trent was due to the fact that the breweries derived 
their water supplies from the gypsum deposits of 
the Dove Valley. 

Plasticity is a property possessed by solids 
which are capable of being moulded . Thus lead can 
be moulded into bullets without being first melted, 
and it Is to the plasticity of clay that the potter’s art 
owes its origin and developments. To explain the 
motion and behaviour of glaciers, ice was assumed 
to have the property of plasticity. This view was 
first put forth by Bordier of Geneva in 1773, and, in 
1841, Rendu, Bishop of AnneQy, founded a theory 
of glaciers on the same basis. He pointed out the 
fact that many observations seemed to show that 

glacier ice enjoys a kind of ductility which 
enables it to mould itself to its locality, to thin 
out, to swell, and to contract as if it were a soft 

aste.” This theory of plasticity was later termed 

y James David Forbes the “viscous theory” of 
glacier motion. It has found many supporters, for 
ice has been shown in many cases to exhibit 
the property of plasticity in a striking manner. 
On the other hand, the ordinary experience of the 
extreme brittleness of ice has made it difficult for 
many to accept the idea. 

PlastidSi differentiated portions of the proto- 
plasm in a cell. Like the nucleus, they are not 
formed de nmo, but multiply by division. Though 
various in shape they seem uniformly to consist of a 
ground-substance of the proteid chloroplastin, 
with imbedded fibrils of the colourle.ss proteid 
metaxin. The plastids themselves may be colour- 
less (leocoplastids), green (ohloroplastids or chloro- 
phyll-granules), or otherwise coloured, generally 
red or yellow (chroraophistids) ; but under certain 
conditions these forms are interchangeable. 

Plfttna, a town in Boeotia, in ancient Greece, 
situated at the foot of the northern face of Mount 
Cithseron, 6 miles S. by W. of Thebes, from which 
it was divided by the river Asopus. Though the 
Thebans claimed to have founded it, the two com- 
munities were always |t enmity. On the other 
hand, the Platasans and Athenians were firm 
friends. They stood together at Marathon (490 b.c.) 
and Platseans manned some of the Athenian vessels, 
in the fight with the Persians off Arteraisium (480).* 
Platssa was the scene of the defeat of the Persian 
general Mardonius, who had been left in Greece 
with a large army by Xerxes, at the hands of 
Pausanias and Aristides in 479. The Plataeans, 
siding with Athens in the Peloponnesian War, 
underwent a two years* siege by the Thebans and 
Lacedaemonians in 428 and the following year. Their 
surrender was followed by a massacre and the 
destruction of the town, which did not recover its 
prosperity till after the battle of Cha^ronea (338). 
Alexander the Great helped to rebuild the walls of 
the town. With the decay of the old spirit of 
independence and the loss of Greek freedom, 
Platiea became of small account. Its people lived 
on their past and were deemed as braggarts by the 
other Boeotians 

173— N.B. 


Plata Qlasa. [Glass ; Glassmaking.] 

PlatillOtyl^a is one of the most simple, perma- 
nent, and b^utiful of the processes iised for 
printing photographic pictures from negatives. 
The paper employed consists of paper coated with 
a solution oontaining the bichloride of platinum, a 
platinous chloride, PtCl,, and ferric oxalate. It 
has to be kept carefully and perfectly dry, otlier- 
wise it deteriorates and becomes useless. When 
exposed to light under a negative, the ferric salt 
changes in those parts where the light acts, and a 
faint image is seen on the paper. By the depth of 
this image, the completion or sufficiency of the 
exposure may be estimated, or an instrument 
known as an actinometer may be employed for the 
purpose. The paper is then floated in a solution of 
potassium oxalate, when by the reaction of the 
ferrous and platinous salts, platinum Is formed in 
the paper, and this constitutes the image. The 
paper is washed in dilute hydrochloric acid to get 
rid of the unchanged salts, and then in water to get 
rid of the acid. The prints thus secured are then 
dried, and form pictures in pure black-and-whit(5 
with a matt— that is, not a glossy surface,— which 
appear to be absolutely permanent. By a slight 
variation of the process sepia tones may bo 
obtained. 

Platintim (chemical symbol, Pt ; atomic weight, 
194*3), a mebil of comparative rarity, which occurs in 
nature in a free or uncombined state (usually in small 
metallic grains), in gold sands and alluvial deposits. 
The natural metal is, however, impure, containing 
also iron, palladium, and otlier rare metals of the 
same group of elements. It occurs cliiefiy in the 
Urals, California, Borneo, Brazil and Australia, The; 
preparation of pure solid coherent platinum from 
the native metal is a matter of some difficulty 
owing to its great infusibility. It can, however, be 
melted by means of the oxyliydrogen flame. In the 
wet metliods the native metal is subjected to the 
action of various solvents, and, by a complicated 
series of action.s, platinum in the form of a black 
powder is obtained, which is afterwards welded or 
melted and cast in ingots. The melting is done in 
a lime crucible enclosed in a small lime furnace and 
heated by the oxy hydrogen flame. A dry method 
is also used in which an alloy of platinum and lead 
is first obtained, from which the platinum is 
obtained by cupellation, the alloy being strongly 
heated, so that the lead is oxidised and removed, 
the platinum remaining and being, as before, cast in 
ingots. It thus forms a silver white metal of very 
high density (specific gravity = 21*6). It is very 
malleable and ductile, while it can also support a 
great tensile stress. It is not acted upon by moist 
air, and does not ox,idise. It is very infusible, and 
can be heated stro/igly in air without undergoing 
any alteration. It also withstands the action of 
most inorganic liquids, acids, etc. It is hence very 
useful for chemical apparatus which requires to be 
carried to a great heat or to contain coriosive liquids. 
In this way it is much employed for orUoilileaf 
evaporating basins, stills for concentrating sulphturlG 
acid, and apparatus for hydrofluoric aoid (whicll: 
acts upon glass), etc. It possesses only a sligbli 
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expansibility by heat, and can be fused through 
glass without the latter cracking when cold, and is 
much used for this purpose. If alloyed with iridiam 
the metal is still harder and less fusible. In a 
linely-divided state it forms a black powder known 
as platinum black, closely resembling lamp-black in 
appearance. This form of the metal possesses the 
remarkable power of .absorbing certain giises-— 
oxygen, which it appears to condense within it. It 
iiuly thus absort) 250 times its volume of oxygen. 
IVobably owing to this is also due its property of 
etfocting the union by mere contact of certain 
gases, oxygen and hydrogen uniting in the presence 
of platinum black, A form of platinum, also known 
as si»origy platinum, is capable of inducing these 
catalytic syntheses. It forms a Berie.s of salts, the 
j)lalinous and platinic, as, <?.//., platinous chloride, 
PtClg, and platinic chloride, PtCb^. This last is the 
mo.st important of its salts, and is largely employed 
in chemical laboratories. 

Plato, the great Greek philosopher, was bom at 
Athens in all probability, tliough it has been said 
j^lgina was his birthplace, in 427 n.C. Ilis father 
was Ariston, a do8cend.'int of Codrii.s, and his 
inolher, Perictione, whose family claimed descent 
from 8olon. fie was named Aristoclcs, receiving 
the name of Plato later, probably from Socrates, 
in consequence of Ids broad brow or his fluency of 
spc(;ch; it is ditllcult to say which. In early life 
he began to write poems and to study philosophy. 
Ho burned his poems and became a disciple of 
Hoorates at tlie age of twenty, and devoted himself 
most closely to that s.agc for ten years. He at- 
tended his trial, and after the drinking of the fatal 
cup w.as obliged to betake himself to Megara, 
whore ho stayed with Kuclid, who had formerly 
been one of Socrates’ disciples. He then went to 
Oyrone, and studied geometry under Thcodorus, and 
for some time travelled in Egypt and in southern 
Italy, where tlie Pythagoreans still retained .some 
influence. On his return to Atliens he taught philo- 
sophy in the grove of Academus, giving his services 
without fee or reward, and soon attracted a large 
concourse of pupils, among them being Aristotle 
and probably Demosthenes. At this time he had 
many famous contemporaries, among them 
Xenophon, Aristophanes, Thucydides, Euripides, 
Sophocles, and Praxiteles. In his fortieth year, 
according to somewhat doubtful testimony, he 
visited Sicily, where he incurred the anger of the 
tyrant Dionysius by the expression of political 
views obnoxious to that personage. He fiad a 
narrow escape from death, and was shipped as a 
slave to .®gina to be sold in its market-place. He 
was bought by a Cyrenaio philosopher name<I 
Anniceris, who set liim at liberty, and he returned 
to Athens, and with the exception of two visits in 
iater life to the younger Dionysius, stayed there 
during the remainder of his life. He never married, 
and took no ptirt in public affairs of any kind. His 
grave and melancholy aspect gave rise to the saying, 
“ As sad as Plato,” He died in 347 at the age of 
eighty. For a long time his birthday was observed 
as a festival. His works have been handed to 
as complete, and consist of dialogues, in which 


form of literary composition he has been almost 
without an equal. Into these dialogues he has often 
introduced Socrates, and from them we get much of 
our information about that illustrious philosopher. 
According to some modern writers, Plato fore- 
shadowed all modern philosophy, and it has been 
declared that all modern thought has been antici- 
pated by him. Of his greatness there can be no 
doubt. He sought only truth and enunciated many 
noble doctrines. He founded no system, but his 
services to philosophy are not the less lasting. He 
divided it into its three parts, which he called dia- 
lectics, physics, and ethics, and in the first of these 
was a master. Dialectics, or the science of idea^ . 
was his strong point. He held that not sensations, 
but idcfis, determined our knowledge. The former 
merely inform u.s of the existence of things, but do 
not explain in the least. He urged this fact most 
strenuously, and directed it against the sophists, 
who, thinking man is merely a bundle of sensations, 
came to the conclusion that to let the senses have 
their full enjoyment was tlie chief end of man. 
Selfishness became in that way the greatest of all 
personal rights. Plato in his Itepublic combated 
this doctrine, holding that virtue was not an imag- 
inary quality, but a reality. He is by no means so 
clear and cogent in his references to physics ; 
but, fuftcr all, his ethical teaching is the most im- 
portant. He taught the immortality of the soul, 
and said that the true philosopher should always lie 
prepared for death, as that w.as not the end. He 
held that the soul was incarnate, and to the ancients 
the Socratic dialogue known as the Phwdo^ in which 
he insists upon its immortality, was the best of all 
his works. It is known that Cato read it just before 
depriving himself of life. Plato believed firmly in 
the value of analysis, of inquiry, of questioning the 
unknown, but he did not depend upon it absolutely. 
The genuine seeker after truth must have an in- 
herent or intuitive reason, and must recognise those 
forces of Nature which are not entirely evident to the 
senses. Tlie idea differs from the sensation in its 
being that which is, as opposed to that which 
merely seems. It will be seen that Plato begins with 
an assumption, and that no one will be convinced 
of the immortality of the soul who fails to perceive 
that it is a kind of instinct. Those who have died 
in the belief, however, as has been well said, had the 
instinct. Plato argues that nothing whatever can 
be thought or acted without some kind of assump- 
tion, and that this assumption necessarily lies at the 
root of all moral action. Plato’s style is as fine as 
any in Greek literature, and though frequent 
attempts have been made to render his works into 
equally good English, they have hardly succeeded. 
Grote was one of the greatest of the expounders of 
Platonic philosophy, and among later scholars the 
name of Professor Jowett is entitled to prominent 
mention. His translation of the Dialogtteg is con- 
sidered masterly. The first complete translation 
into English was that by Taylor and Sydenham, 
published in 1804. 

Platoff, Matvei [Matthew] Ivanovitoh, 
Count, general, was bom at Azov, Bnssia, on 
August 17th, 1751. He joined the Cossacks of the 
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Don and achieved distinction in the campaign 
against Turkey in 1770-1, His prowess was 
further signalised in future wars and in 1801 he , 
became chief of the Don Cossacks. He played a i 
brilliant part in repelling the French invasion of 
his native land in 1812. It is asserted that he 
commanded twenty regiments of Cossacks, two of 
Chasseurs and two mounted batteries. He was 
the first to attack, the last to retreat. In rapid 
succession he encountered Jerome Bonapiirte ^thc 
King of Westphalia), Beanharnais (at Borodino) 
and Davoust (near Polotsk), and overwhelmed the 
Grand Army near Kovno and at Vilna, where ho 
captured enough men to make an army and enough 
maUriel to equip it. He harried the retreating 
French with sleepless pertinacity, defeating 
Lefebvre at Alteiiburg (May 28th, 1813) and, 
after participating in the colossal struggle at 
Leipzig, obtained another victory at Laon in 1814. 
Count idatoff (the Tsar had ennobled him in 1812) 
died at his place near Novotcherkask on the 15th 
of January, 1818. 

Platonic ILove, a- pure non-sensual affection 
between kindred spirits of opposite sexes. It 
regards the affinity of soul for soul, being concerned 
only with the mind and its excellences. Probably 
it is an echo at least of the teaching of Plato, who 
lield that the family should be abolished and that 
the relations between the sexes should be con- 
trolled so as to prevent increase in the population, 
households being limited to a certain number. 

PlattoBcntflCllf or Low Gkrman, a term 
applied to the dialects of the North German and 
neighbouring lowlands, but formerly extending from 
Holland to Russian Poland, and touching the 
borders of Denmark upon the north. The Heliamd 
(a production of the 9th century) marks its first 
period, while the immediately succeeding i)eriod 
18 poor in literature. Jleineke Piichs and the 
Flemish Uihmspiegel may be classed as Platt- 
Deutsch. In the 16th century it was employed 
in history and theology. Klaus Groth (1819-99) 
and Fritz Reuter (1810-74) have given much 
impetus to the modern Low German. 

Platte, a county in the north-western area 
of the state of Missouri, United States. It is 
bordered on the west and south by the Missouri 
and drained by the Platte. It occupies an area of 
410 square miles. Coal occurs. The chief town is 
Platte City. Pop. (1900), 16,193. 

Platt^ a county in the east-central area of the 
state of Nebraska, United States. It is bounded 
on the south by the Platte and intersected by the 
Loup. It covers an area of 686 square miles. Pop. 
(1900), 17,747. 

Platta, a river of the United States, formed 
by two head waters, the North and South Platte, 
both rising, though at different points, in the 
Colorado Rockies and uniting to make the main 
stream at the town of North Platte in Lincoln 
County, Nebraska. Its direction is mainly 
easterly through the vast treeless plains of 
Nebraska, and it enters the Missouri about 18 
miles below Omaha, after a course of 450 miles (as 


a combined stream) or 1,250 miles, following the 
North Platte, the longer of the forks. It is a broad, 
shallow stream, of inconsiderable volume compiired 
with its length, dry in many parts during summer 
and not navigable. 

Platyoriniis, the type-genus of the Platy- 
crinidiB, an extinct family of Crinoids or Sea-lilies. 
Their remains are abundant in the limestones of 
the Carboniferous period. 

Platyelmiai a group established for the “Flat- 
worms” which belong to the three classes of the 
Turbellaria or Planarians, the Trematoda, and 
Tapeworms or Taoniada. 

Platypus. [Ornituorhynchus.] 

Plauen, a town of Saxony, Germany, on the 
Weisse Elster, 57 miles S. by \V. of Leipzig. The 
most notable buildings are the Gothic church 
of St. John, the town-house, and the castle of 
Mradschin, now utilised as a law court. The 
leading industry is the manufacture of embroidery, 
lacc and white cotton goods (introduced about 1570 
by Suabian or Swiss immigrants), but dyeing, tan- 
ning, bleaching, machinery, paper-making and 
tobacco-making are also carried on. Probably of 
Slavonic origin Plauen afterwards became the 
capital of the Vogtland and was governed by 
Imperial bailiffs. It then passed to Bohemia (1327), 
but was acquired in 1466 by Saxony, to which 
it was finally annexed a century later. Though 
suffering many hardships during the Thirty Years' 
(ended 1648) and Seven Years’ (ended 1763) Wars 
its prosperity has been constant. Pop. (1900), 
73,890. 

PlautuBp Titus Maccius, the most illustrious 
of Latin comic dramatists, was born about 254 B.o. 
at Sarsina in Umbria, Italy. Nothing is known of 
his early life except that he was of humble origin 
and went to Rome while still a youth. There he 
remained for some years in obscurity, occupying 
various menial positions. He became known to 
some of the Roman actors and began to write for 
the stage. He borrowed his plots from the Greek as a 
rule, but the exact extent of his obligations to them, 
is not known, nor can it be discovered how he came 
to know Greek so well os he did. His plays were 
most successful and won the highest praise from 
his contemporaries. Cicero admired them greatly ; 
and Horace’s disparagement is the sole exception 
to the universal chorus of eulogy which the best of 
the plays received. He continued to write for the 
stage for forty years, producing such masterpieces 
as the Auhilariay Mencschini^ Captive Miles ulotio- 
sus, TrlnummniSy and Awphitruo. Most of these 
have been copied or adapted by many modern 
writers, and even Shakespeare was indebted to him ; 
but the French dramatists— and notably Moliftre, 
Regnard, and Destouches — were especially his 
debtors. Lessing declared the Captivi to be the 
best-constructed piece in existence. Of his hun- 
dred or hundred and thirty comedies only twenty 
have survived. They were first printed at Venice 
in 1472, and since that date have been reprinted 
and edited and translated into different languages 
numberless times. Plautus died/ in 184 B.o. His 
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play* are vivid satire* on the manners and follies 
of his time, and were very popular with the people 
of Itome. 

Playfair, John, matiicmatician and geologist, | 
was born at Benvie, near Dundee, Scotland, on | 
March 10th, 1748, and was educated at St. Andrews. 
Though he began his career in the Church, he was 
appointed, in 1785, joint Professor of Mathematics 
with Dr. Adam Ferguson in Edinburgh University, 
and in 1805 exchanged his chair for that of Natural 
jMiilosophy in tlie same institution. Concurrently 
with the discharge of his professional duties he 
worked zealously at geology and, in 1802, published 
his Illudrations of the Ihdtonim Theory of the 
Kariliy a work whoso lucid explanations and pure 
simple style were instrumental in popularising the i 
soieucc. After the close of the Napoleonic wars ; 
he made a long tour on the Continent studying the ^ 


1848 and took a prominent part in organising the 
Great International Exhibition of 1851 and promot- 
ing technical education. When the Department of 
Science and Art was formed he was made Secretary 
for Science (1853), and afterwards for botti branches 
(1855). In 1858 he succeeded William Gregory in 
the chair of Chemistry in Edinburgh University, 
vacating it in 1869 in consequence of bis election to 
the House of Commons as M.P. for Edinburgh and 
St. Andrews Universities. He was Postmaster- 
General in W. E. Gladstone’s ministry in 1873, but 
went out of office with the Government in the 
following year. In 1880 he was appointed Chairman 
of Committees and Deputy Speaker. From 1885 to 
1892 he represented South Leeds, being raised to the 
peerage in the latter year as Baron Playfair of St. 
Andrews. He died in London on May 29th, 1898. 
As a chemist he was too closely occupied with the 
practical application of scientific principles to have 
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physical features of France, Switzerland and Italy, 
lie died in Edinburgh on July 20th, 1819. He was 
one of the founders of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh and was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society 
in 1807. His MlemenU of Qcmnctry (1795) was a 
textbook for over a half a century. 

Playfair, Lyon, Lord, was born at Chunar, 
Bengal, on May 21st, 1818. After passing through 
St. Andrews University he studied medicine in 
Glasgow and Edinburgh, but was compelled to 
suspend his classes through failure of health. On 
his return from Calcutta, where he entered his 
father's business for a time, ho became laboratory 
assistant to Professor Thomas Graham at University 
College, London, and also worked under Liebig at 
Giessen, where he graduated Ph.D. in 1840. Next 
year he was appointed chemical manager of Thom- 
son’s calico works at Primrose, near CfUtheroe, in 
1842 honorary Professor of Chemistry to the Roysd 
Institution of Manchester, and in ^leiltKnr of 
Chemistry to the School of Mines ahilHDhemist to 
the Geological Survey, He was elected F.R.S. in 


much time for original research, but his labours in 
connection with public health, the herring fisheries, 
the cattle plague, and civil service and educational 
reform were invaluable. 

PlayfaiTi Whjjam Henry, architect, was 
l>orn in London in July, 1789, and studied architec- 
ture under William Starke of Glasgow. Through 
his uncle, Professor John Playfair, he was enabled to 
establish a good |)ractice in Edinburgh and prepared 
the designs for Royal and Regent Terraces in the 
New Town. From 1817 to 1824 he was occupied in 
rebuilding the University, the front of which, how- 
ever — the work of the brothers Adam— he preserved 
intact. Other buildings of his design in Edinburgh 
were the beautiful lodge and gateway for Heriot’s 
Hospital, the Advocates’ Library, the Royal Institu- 
tion, the College of Surgeons, the Free Church 
College at the head, and the National Gallery at the 
foot, of the Mound. From 1842-8 he was engaged 
upon his masterpiece, Donaldson’s Hospital, at the 
Haymarket, as to which the popular tradition is 
I that Queen Victoria sighed for it in vain as a royal 
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palace. The monuments on Calton Hill to Professor 
Playfair and I’rofessor Dugald Stewart— the latter 
an extremely graceful reproduction after the monu- 
ment of Lysicrates at Athens — were also his designs. 
He died in Edinburgh on March 19th, 1857. It has 
been asserted that Playfair's numerous classical 
buildings helped to fix Edinburgh's %obr\quct of 
“ Modern Athens.’’ 

Plea and Pleading. A plea or pleading is 
a mode of putting forward a defence to certain 
proceedings. Pleadings in civil actions are now 
very much curtailed by the Judicature Acts ; and 
by one of the orders made thereunder it is provided 
that “ every pleading shall contain only a statement 
in a summaiy form of the material facts on which 
the party pleading relies, but not the evidence by 
which they are to be proved, and shall, when 
necessary, be divided into paragraphs numbered 
consecutively.” Formerly pleas were of two classes. 
There were, in the first place, pleas of the Crown, or 
public prosecutions, usually in criminal cases, and, 
in the second, common pleas, which were civil suits 
between subjects or commoners. Barristers who 
laid themselves out to give expert opinions and 
especially to draw difficult pleadings and other 
documents were designated Special Pleaders. 

Plebeians. [Nobility.] 

PlebiscitOy a word coined under the rule of 
Napoleon III. to denote the popular vote w^hich 
confirmed him in the Empire and seemed at various 
times to show that his ascendency was popular with 
the nation. The name is taken from the Koman 
plehiscitunij which was a decree of the pleb.s, that 
is, a law enacted in ancient times by the lower 
order of citizens assembled at a meeting called 
romitia tfibnta under the presidency of a tribune or 
other plebeian magistrate. At first such decisions 
affected only the plebs (“the common people”), 
but by a law of 449 B.C., ratified by lat er legislation, 
their scope was widened to include the patricians. 

Plegepoda, the subphylum of Protozoa, includ- 
ing those which are provided with various forms of 
vibratile processes, whereby locomotion is effected 
and food obtained. These processes are either in 
the form of numerous minute hair-like structures or 
cilia, longer and coarser whip-like appendages or 
flagella, or as membranes. There are three classes 
— namely, Tentaculifera, Infusoria and Mastigo- 
phora, of which the second is the most important. 

Pleiades, a group of stars occurring in that belt 
of the heavens called the zodiac, being those placed 
on the shoulder of Taurus. For the last weeks in 
May the Pleiades rise and set with the sun, so are 
invisible to us ; but 2,000 years ago it was during 
the time corresponding to our April that they were 
not seen. After May the Pleiades rise every day 
earlier and earlier than the sun, till in August they 
have gained about 90®. During November they can 
he seen the whole night through, but after that the 
time during which they are visible gets less and less 
Ull May comes round again. Mythologically, the 
Beiades were the seven daughters of Atlas and 
Pleione. Their names were Alcyone, Merope, 


Celieno, Electra, Sterope, Taygetaand Mda. On 
their death Zeus placed them in the sky as a 
constellation. As six of them only were distinctly 
visible there arose a legend of a “lost Pleiad.” 
Their rising was held to indicate the beginning of 
summer, their setting the beginning of autumn. 
Astronomers gave the daughters’ names to the 
principal stars of the groups and added to these the 
names of the piirents. As Sterope (or Asterope) is 
not very conspicuous she is regarded as the missing 
Pleiad, the/oa^ et origo of the myth aforesaid. 

Pleistocene System, the most recent of the 
geological systems, including what ai’e known as 
Superficial Deposits, resting sometimes conformably 
on the Crag, but generally un conformably on strata 
of any age, and containing molluscs all of which 
belong to living species. Some geologists remove 
them from the Tertiary under the name Quater- 
nary, mainly because in them alone are found 
remains of man and his works. Two series arc- 
commonly distinguished ; the Lower or Glacial, 
containing many extinct mammals and others 
now living in distant regions [Glacial Period ; 
Boulder-Clay]; the Upper or Kecent, containing 
few (if any) extinct mammals. Human remains or 
implements have been found in river- gravels, brick- 
earths, peat-mosses, lake-mud, cave-deposits, raised 
sea- and rivcr-beaches, and shell-mounds or kitchen- 
middens, associated with the extinct mammoth, 
Machserodus, and the Irish deer (Corvus Megn- 
ceros). The gigantic Kangaroos (Diprotodon) of the 
Australian caves, and the sloths [Mkgatiierium] 
and armadillocs [Glyptodon] in the river-deposits 
of Argentina, arc probably as recent as the beds 
containing human remains in Europe. [Antiquity 
OP Man,] 

Flenipotentiary, a minister or diplomatist 
accredited to a foreign court, not personally repre- 
senting the sovereign (as does an ambassador), but 
only the state which appoints him. He is furnished 
with full powers (as his name implies) to transact 
particular business. It may he said that every 
ambassador may bo a plenipotentiary, but every 
plenipotentiary is not an ambassador. A pleni- 
potentiary is not necessarily despatched to any 
specified court, and meetings of plenipotentiaries 
for the purpose of concluding peace, negotiating 
treaties, or carrying through other particular busi- 
ness are sometimes held in a neutral place with the 
express object of being free from influence of all 
kinds whatsoever. 

Pleochroisnif the variation in colour observed 
when some crystals are seen from different points ; 
this is due to the fact that the rays which have 
varying vibrations in different planes suffer absorp- 
tion in varying degrees. 

PlesioporitidlOf a family of corals of much 
interest, since they are intermediate in character 
between the two great groups of the Fungida and 
the Perforata. 

Pl6siosaiiras, a genus of the extinct reptilian 
group, the Plesiosauria, including numerous species, 
some of which reached a length of twenty feet. It 
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occurs from the Lower Luis to the Chalk; but 
iillicfl forms are found in the Trias. The head was 
comparatively small, with one occipital condyle; 
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the nostrils were far back; it had slender, curved, 
sharp, striated tooth, in distinct sockets, unlike 
those of Ichtliyosaunis ; audit was without sclerotic 
plates round the (*ye. 'J'he neck was loufj and 
slender, antj the tail jjroportionately short ; but 
there were in sonic cases more than tK) vertebra;. 
The fore an<l liind limbs were very similar, longer 
1 ban in Ichthyo.s'iurus, lint inodilied as swimminf^ 
nippers. There were only five rows of digital 
phalanges. Dean Ibiekland likened the creature to a 
turtle with a snake drawn through it. It swam pro- 
bably on the surface and fed like a swan, but in all 
likelihood on ll.she.s and small reptiles. All its ex- 
tremities were encased in flesh and skin like the 
paddles of cetacea. Though v(?ry perfect skeletons 
have Ixjcn found in the Lias, there is no evidence 
of scales or scutes. The genus is represented in 
liritain, on the Continent, in India, Australia, and 
North and Soutli America, 

Fldthora was the term applied by ol<l medical 
writers to the condition in wliich they supposed 
there was an excess of blood in the body. The 
expression is still sometimes used to denote the 
habit of body in which there is a florid complexion 
with distended cajullaries of the face, a tendency 
to ha>raorrhage, and it may bo a disposition to 
over-indulgence in food and alcohol. 

Plenrityi inflammation affcoting the pleura, 
the serous membrane covering the lungs and chest 
walls. The disease may be excited by exposure to 
cold, or arise from injury, or lie associated with 
tubercular or malignant disease, or arise in the 
course of certain fevers or in association with 
kidney or heart mischief. The chief syrnptomil kre 
pain in the side, aggravated on taking a deep 


breath, fever, cough, and difficulty of breathing. 
Two varieties of pleurisy are described— dry pleurisy 
and pleurisy with effusion. In the former case the 
inflammation is accompanied by the formation of 
lymph, constituting what is called false membrane, 
and the rubbing of the diseased pleural surfaces 
against one another produces the characteristic 
“ friction sound ” wliich is heard in this condition on 
auscultation of the chest. In pleurisy with effusion, 
serous fluid is effused and accumulates in the 
pleural cavity, the underlying lung becomes 
compressed and collapsed, and on physical ex- 
amination of the chest certain characteristic signs 
arc discoverable. There is usually dulness on 
percussion up to the level at which the fluid stands, 
the breathing sounds are faint, and sometimes what 
is known as mgophony is heard by the auscul- 
tator when tlic patient speaks. When the effused 
fluid becomes purulent, the condition of empyema 
is said to exist. Treatment consists mainly in 
maintaining rest in bed and applying counter- 
irritation to the ailected side. If the effusion 
develops to .such an extent as to embarrass respini- 
tion it may bo necessary to remove the fluid by 
llie operation of ])iiracentesis or tapping the pleural 
cavity. In the case of empj'ema this operation may 
also be sufticient ; but it is usually found necessary 
to make what is called a free opening, with the 
object of draining the pus-containing cavity. It 
need only be added that both varietie.s of pleurisy 
are far too serious to be treated otherwise than by 
the medical man, who should be summoned without 
ilelay. 

Plenrobrachia, a genus of Jellyfish belonging 
to the class Ctenophora and the type of the family 
ricurobracliiada;. The body is egg-sliajied, about 
an inch in length, and, hanging from either side, 
just above the eye-spot, are two very long tentacles, 
like .soft feather fringes on a spring, which may bo 
either in rapid movement, coiling, undulating and 
actuating llie tiny sphere in graceful curves, or 
may stream out listlessly, floating behind, twelve 
or eighteen inches long. In a moment they may 
contract and fold up into a knot no bigger than a pin’s 
head. These tentacles constantly bring the minute 
prey — small immature marine animals and plants 
—within reach of the mouth. It is transparent and 
gelatinous. Tlie genus is common in estuaries on 
the south and east coasts of England. 

Pleurodynia, neuralgia affecting an inter- 
costal nerve. It is a variety of muscular rheumat- 
ism, in which a sharp pain is felt in the side, greatly 
increased on movement, or by coughing, sneezing, 
or drawing a deep breath. On examination, a 
very tender spot will be found in one of the spaces 
between the ribs. The breathing is performed 
jerkily and with restraint, and the patient is 
apt to imagine that he is suffering from pleurisy 
cr other severe affection of the lungs. However, 
no fever or serious symptoms set in and the doctor 
will probably speedily be able to reassure him. 
The affection usually originates in a violent cough 
or strain of the muscles or exposure to cold and 
damp. Rest in bed, or the flxing of the part 
artiflclally by means of straps of plaster, or warm 
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fomentations and a belladonna plaster will effect 
marked relief. 

Plenro - Pnenmoniaf a highly contagions 
malady which affects horned cattle. The chief 
symptoms are fever, with difficulty of breathing, 
accompanied by inflammatory mischief involving 
the lungs and their covering membrane. The dis- 
ease may prove fatal in two or three days, but its 
course is usually more protracted. It is probably 
due to a micro-organism. Since 1890 the Board 
of Agriculture has been entrusted with full powers 
in respect of pleuro-pneumonia in the United 
Kingdom under the Diseases of Animals Act of 
that year. Under its stringent administration the 
<lisease has practically been stamped out of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

Plevna, or Pleven, a town of Bulgaria, near 
tlie river Vid, 28 miles S.W. of Nicopolis on the 
Danube. It was taken by the Kussians July 6th, 
1877, but retaken a few days later by Osman Pasha 
and held by him until the lOth of December, when, 
in spite of a prolonged and heroic resistance, the 
Turks were obliged to capitulate, owing partly to 
starvation and the growing scarcity of ammunition 
and partly to the genius of General Todleben. The 
siege cost the Russians 40,000 men and the gallant 
defenders .80,000, and the Rumanian allies of llie 
assailants also lost heavily. A large trade is carrieil 
on in cattle and wine, and tlie rnariufacture of safes 
is a leading industry. Pop. (1900), 18,709. 

Plica Polonicai a disease of the hairy .scalp 
met with in Poland, and said to be due to a fungus. 

Plimsoll, Samuel, tlie “ Seamen’s Friend,” 
was born at Bristol on February 10th, 1824. He 
was educated at Penrith and Sheffield, and was in 
early life a solicitor's clerk. He afterwards became 
clerk and subsequently manager of a brewery, on 
leaving which he started in business for himself as 
SI coal merchant (1853). Being anxious to serve 
ihe seafaring classes, and having frequently ob- 
#<erved that sailors’ lives were jeopardised by sliip- 
owners sending out rotten hulks, he was elected 
M.P. for Derby in 1868, in order to devote himself 
heart and soul to the cause of the sailor. He 
<lemanded a compulsory load-line amongst other 
measures of protection and reform. His attempts 
?it legislation having been repeatedly thwarted he 
published Oyr Seamen (1872), which had the 
desired effect of attracting public attention and a 
Uomraission of inquiry was at once appointed. It 
<li<i not recommend a fixed load-line, out Plimsoll 
ersevered and in 1875 Government was obliged to 
ring in a Merchant Shij>ping Bill. This was so 
modified in committee that Disraeli (afterwards 
Earl of Beaconsfield) resolved to withdraw it, 
whereupon Plimsoll shook his fist in the Premier’s 
fac« and a scene in the House followed. A week 
later Plimsoll apologised, but he had won the day, 
for the Merchant Shipping Act was passed in 1876. 
In 1880 he gave up his seat at Derby to Sir 
William Vernon Harcourt and, though he con- 
tested other towns, he was never again elect-ed. 
His interest in seamen, however, continued unabated, 
ana in 1890 he became President of the Sailors’ and 


Firemen’s Union. He died at Folkestone on June 
3rd, 1898. The mark require<l by statute to be 
painted on the outside of the hull of every British 
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vc.ssel, to .show the depth to which she might ho 
loaded, immediately became ktiown as the Plimsoll 
mark and this will perpetuate the memory of a 
zealous and unselfish plulanthropist. 

Pliny, The Elder (Cains Piinius Seenndus), 
naturalist, was born at Novum Comum (Coiuo), 
Italy, in A.i). 23, and wjis educated at Rome. When 
twenty-three years old lie went to Germany as 
a soldier with L. Pomiionius Sccundus, and during 
that campaign began his career as a writer, one of 
liis works being a history of the German wars. On 
liis return to llorno he studied law and became 
an advocate. PrevioiLs to Nero’s death (68) he was 
procurator of Spain, and by Vespasian was made 
commander of the fleet. In the year 72 he adopted 
his nephew, the Younger Pliny (Cains Caicilius 
Sccundus). Hi.s desire for knowledge of the 
wonders of Nature was so intense that he would 
undergo great privations and sufferings to learn 
the smallest fact. Ho began to write Ids greatest 
work, the Naturalh Uutoria^ and devoted years to 
the collection of materials. He was a wonderfully 
industrious writer and an omnivorous reader, and 
most of his knowledge came from his close study 
of the ancient writers. In 79 occurred the devastation 
caused by the eruption of Vesuvius, which over- 
whelmed Pompeii and Herculaneum, and Pliny’s 
curiosity and thirst for information cost him his life. 
Wishing to observe the phenomenon nearer, ho 
went to Stabiae (Castellammare) and made as many 
notes as he could of the catastrophe, but was 
suffocated by the noxious vapours from the crater. 
This happened in the first year of Titus's reign. 
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TUnfn work is in thirty-seven books, and contains 
most minate and very interesting material aboat 
geography, natural history, astronomy, meteorology, 
raineralo^, botany, zoology, etc. There is much 
that is absurd and ridiculous as well as exceedingly 
valuable in his compilation, which is written in an 
admirable style. Ho derived most of his matter 
from about one hundred authors and two thousand 
volumes. 

ninyf Thk Young ek (Caius Caecilius Secundus) 
statesman and author, wfis bom at Novum Comum 
(Como), in the north of Italy in a.d. (il. He took 
the name of Caecilius from his fjither, who had 
married Vlinia, the sister of Pliny the Elder, who 
adopted him as his heir. He received a liberal 
education and was trained by Quintilian as an 
advocate. Though popular as a pleader and a dis- 
tinguished orator, he was disgusted at the abuses 
that had crept into h^gal practice and ^ve up his 
profession for a public career. He filled in suc- 
cession the posts of augur and prmfect of the 
treasury in the temple of Saturn, quaostor, praetor, 
tribune of the people ami consul (100). From lOa 
to 105 ho was Governor of Bithynia and Pontica, in 
Asia Minor, and during his absence ho addressed 
several letters to tlic Emperor Trajan, some of which 
are of exceptional interest and importance, since 
he describes the progress of Christianity and the 
behaviour of the persons who had been affected by 
“ the contagion of this superstition.” The year of 
his deatli is nnknowri, hut it is oonjecturally placed at 
about 115. His most valuable productions are the 
Jtjputoldi or Letten, whicli are classics. They are 
t:ouched in polished and graceful Ijatinity and are 
cherished for the light they throw on the social life 
(*f the upper claSsSes, the observations of nature and 
ihe account of llie eruption of Vesuvius of which 
he was an eye* witness. 

Pliooane. [Cuao.] 

iPlombi^res, Jt watcring-fdace in the depart- 
ment of Vosges, France, on the Augrogne, 15 miles 
S. of Epinal. It is famous for its twenty-six mineral 
springs, which were known to the Romans and 
were declared national property in 1811. They arc 
adapted for a variety of ailments, such as dyspepsia, 
hypochondria, nervous complaints, rheumatism, 
gout, gravel, paralysis and female disordei-s. The 
people are engaged in art metal w'ork, embroidery, 
and other sesthotic pursuits. Tlirice burned down, 
five times flooded, thrioo ravajged by plague, once 
sliaken by earthquake, in spite of its depiessing 
history, the town has always risen superior to its 
calamities. It has had a succession of distinguished 
visitors from the days of Montaigne and Voltaire 
and was cs^MJcially affected by Napoleon III., who 
is said to have planned here, in an interview with 
Cavour (1858), the campaign against Austria and 
who gave the place its modern vogue. Pop, about 
2,000, greatly increased during the season. 

IPlotiAlU^ Neoplaionist philosopher, was bom 
at LycopoUs (the modern Siut), in Egypt, in 
A,». 205, His antece<leuts are unknown^ as he 
would never name his parents, so impressed was he 
tlmt he owed them nothing for bringing him into 


ihe world, a circumstance which, from bis stand* 
point, he deemed to be a cruelty. He went to 
Alexandria when twenty years old, and studied philo- 
sop^ under famous masters. He accompanied 
the Emperor Gordian to Mesopotamia when he was 
approaching forty, intending to study the Persian 
and Indian doctrines; but the assassination of 
Gordian, who proposed to invade Persia, frustrated 
his desire, and he escaped to Antioch and thence to 
Rome, where he taught what is known as the Alex- 
andrian philosophy, attracting many pupils, among 
them being Porphyry and Longinus. His system is 
the Neoplatonio and Eclectic, being a revival of 
Plato’s, and teaches the cultivation of thought, the 
avoidance of selfish passions, and the seeking of 
truth above all. After his death* in Lower Italy in 
270, at the age of sixty-five, Porphyry collected 
his works. The last words of Plotinus were : “ The 
divine in me Is about to join that which is divine 
in the universe.” 

Flonghf one of the best-known and universally 
used instruments of agriculture. Though much 
changed from its primitive formation, it still retains 
its original essential features. It appears to date 
from the first period at which man conceived tho 
idea of utilising the services of another creature— 
whether human or not— to aid him in turning up tho 
ground. The earliest form of plough seems to 
have been a forked botigh, the short and sharpened 
end of which was drawn through the ground, while 
a kind of handle fixed in the rear enabled someone 
to guide it from behind. Such a plough was in use 
in ancient Egypt, and was early introduced into 
Greece, while the Romans were not slow to produce 
a much more elaborate contrivance. The Roman 
plough is very fully described by Virgil in his 
Oeorgicft, The essentials of the plough are — (a) 
the beam to which the horse is fastened, and which 
is lengthened backwards into one handle, to which 
the other handle is attached at an angle, and 
fastened by one or more cross-pieces ; (5) the coul- 
ter, a vertically-fixed blade which cleaves the earth 
in a perpendicular direction; (e) the share, which 
cleaves it in a horizontal direction ; (d) the mould- 
board, which turns over the excavated soil Few 
implements have undergone more improvements, 
some of which are the substitution of iron for wood 
and the addition of wheels for greater ease and 
uniformity of work. The huge prairie-farms of the 
United States have given an enormous impetus to 
the improvement of ploughs, and it is in that 
country that the greatest variety of such implements 
is to be found. One of the most useful of these 
varieties is the double gang-plough. In this there 
are two shares set par^lel to each other, but one 
in rear of the other, so as to make two furrows, 
and each of these shares has a removable point, 
which can be changed when it wears down. To the 
front part of the beam is fixed a single wheel, which 
can be adjusted by an arc-shaped lever, so as to regu- 
late the depth of the furrow. The application of 
steam-power to ploughing has made comparatively 
little progress, though it has been employed with 
advantage in cultivating the wild lands in the noiih 
of Scotland, on the huge forms of the United States 
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and Canada, and in other r^ons where ploughing 
on a large scale is needed. The most ordinary form 
of steam-plough is one which is worked by a 
stationary engine at one end of the line and a drum 
secured at the other end, the two working an 
anchored cable and the plough, which turns several 
furrows, passing to and fro from one to the other, the 
points of a^ii (or support) being shifted as the 
work proceeds. The plough itself forms an obtuse 
angle, the exterior sides of w-hich are provided with 
shares, and the one side is in the air while the other 
is at work. Each side of it is fitted with a seat and 
a steering-rod for the man who accompanies the 
plough. 

PlontflL Mond&jy the first Monday after 
Twelfth Day. It was so called because it indicated 
that the Christmas holiday was ended and men 
had returned to their plough or other daily darg, or 
work. The sense of festivity was still strong, how- 
ever, and they were allowed by custom practically 
to “ make another day of it.” Getting themselves 
up usually in white clothes and gaudily bedecked 
with flowers, feathers and ribbons, the labourers 
dragged the plough from door to door, soliciting 
“piougli money” to defray the cost of the feast 
.and frolic that closed the day’s doings. Women 
were not quite so fortunate, since they were 
required to resume work on the 7th of January, 
which was on this account sometimes styled St. 
Distaff’s Day and Rock Day (a rock being another 
name for a distaff). But they were expected to 
participate in the merriment at night, the woman 
who was chosen as queen of the feast being 
christened Bessy. 

PlO¥>0r« a general name for birds of the family 
Charadriidsc, very widely distributed. They fre- 
quent the shores or marshy grounds near water, 
and feed on molluscs, worms, and insects; but 
many of them retire inland to breed. The bill is 
stout, moderately long, with the nostrils at the 
base. The legs are long and slender, the toes are 
united by a small membrane, the hinder toe is 
small and elevated or absent, the wings are pointed, 
and the secondaries long. Veiy many of them are 
valued for the table, so highly, indeed, that the old 
proverb ** A grey plover cannot please him ” 
suggested a person who was excessively dis- . 
contented. Their eggs are considered delicacies, 
though it has been broadly hinted that persons 
paying sixpence apiece for them, or even more, do 
not always purchase the eggs of the Lapwing. The 
Golden or Yellow Plover {Charadrivu pluvialU') 
visits Great Britain in its summer migration and 
breeds in the northern parts, especially in the 
Highlands and Western Islands of Scotland. The 
average length is about 10 inches. The plumage of 
the upper surface in the adult male is black spotted 
with yellow and white. In the breeding season the 
under parts are black, becoming whitish in winter. 
The nest is a mere hollow in the ground, lined with 
dry grass ; the eggs are four in number, pear- 
slmped, greenish - yellow in colour, with dark 
blotches and markings. These birds show great 
<mre for their young and often feign lameness to 
draw intruders away from their nests. This habit 


is well-marked in the Lowing, which is sometimes 
known as the Green Plover and also, from its 
wailing cry, as the Peewit. The Kentish Plover 
eaniiana), first taken in 1787 at Sand- 
wich, breeds freely in Romney Marsh, and Yarrell 
says that dogs are trained to find the eggs. 
According to a Lancashire superstition. Plovers are 
regarded as birds of evil omen. The folk firmly 
believed that a person who startled a covey on the 
moors and was greeted with the plaintive cry of the 

wandering Jews,” as they were called, was likely 
to be overtaken with ill-luck. The Elizabethan 
poets looked upon them as emblems of solitude and 
desolation. 

Plim (Pr^oius domeatica), a small fruit-tree 
belonging to the sub-order Drupaceae of the 
Rosaoeee, native to Asia Minor and the Caucasus, 
and naturalised in most temperate parts of Europe. 
In cultivation its branches are generally spineless ; 
its leaves are scattered, stipulate, convolute, simple 
ovate and deciduous ; its flowers are white ; its 
fruit is variable in form, size and colour, but 
uniformly glaucous, and with a compressed, pointed 
stone with a furrow along the edge. It was culti- 
vated by the Neolithic dwellers in Swiss lake- 
dwellings. The Damson or Damascus variety was 
grown by the Romans from very early times ; the 
Orleans plum is said to have been brought to 
England in the time of Henry V. ; and the Green- 
gage is believed to have been so named in compli- 
ment to 3ir William Gage, of «'in old Sussex family, 
who introduced it into England about 1725 from 
France, where it is known as Rcine Claude, from 
the wife of Francis I. Besides large quantities 
of many varieties, both home- and foreign -grown, 
which are eaten raw, in tarts, and in preserves, 
considerable quantities of dried plums, known a» 
prunes, or, when small, as prunelloes, are imported 
into the United Kingdom and other countries. 
Among these arc the Elvas from Portugal, the 
Carlsbad, the St. Julien (used especially medicinally 
as a mild laxative), and the St. CJatherine from 
Tours. Bordeaux is the centre of the prune-pack- 
ing and exporting trade ; but large quantities are 
sun-dried in Bosnia. The spirit known as raki i» 
distilled from the fermented juice. 

Plumbago, [Carbon.] 

PlambiCv salts of lead,whicli may be regarded 
as derived from the oxide PbO, by replacement of 
the oxygen by equivalent elements or groups — 
e.g,, Pb(NO») 2 , PbCl^, PbSO^, plumbic, nitrate 
chloride, and sulphate respectively. 

Plume - Birds. [Long - billed Birds of 
Paradise.] 

Plume MothSy a section of Microlepidoptera 
in which each of the fore wings is usually cleft into 
two feathers and the hind wings into three ; they 
belong to the family Pterophoridse, The English 
species which is largest and therefore bftst known is 
the White Plume Moth {PteropJiorus pdnta4aetplu$, 
Linn.) ; it is common in gardens, expands rather 
more than an inch across the wings, and is a very 
delicately-formed insect, with long slender legs. 
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The insect known as the Twenty Plome Moth lias 
<<‘ach wing split into six feathers, which would seem 
to show that its popula? title is a misnomer, seeing 
t hat the two fore wings and the two liirid ones each 
contain six distinct feathers, or twenty-four plumes 
in all. It belongs to the family AlucitidsB, is a 
jsraall brownish insect measuring three - quarters 
of an inch across the wings and frequents gardens, 
the caterpillar feeding in the buds of the honey- 
iHvickle. 

Plmiiptrai Kdwaud Haykh, divine and poet, 
was born in London on August Gth, 1821. He was 
educated privately anrl at University College, 
ilxford, and became a fellow of Brasenose in 1814. 
He resigned his fellowship three years later on his 
marriage with Harriet Tiieodosia, a sister of F. D. 
Maurice. He took holy orders and was appointed 
ohaplain to King’s College, London, in 1847, Profe8.sor 
-of Pastoral Theology in t he same institution (185IJ), 
and Professor of Exegesis (IHtJ 1). He was rector of 
I’luckloy in ISGU, of IJi(5klcy in 1878, and became 
Dean of Wells in 1881. He took a keen interest in 
tli(< higher education of wotrien, and wits Principal 
of Queen’s (V)lleg(j in Harley Street, London, for two 
years (1875-7). He died at Wcdls on February 1st. 
tSlH. Among his theological works were ('hrht 
4}nd Chrutimdim (the Hoyle Ltjctures forisraj), 
x'al 4S7?/y//<?,v ( 187n ), iSy. Vaul hi AxUi (1877), Popular 
fCacpoHlUon of ihr Kpidlrs to the Seren Chvrohe» 
<1877), Mortmoifu in ItcUniom Thoutflit (1879), Theo- 
log j/ and /w/c(1884), TheSpirih hi Pri»on,and Other 
t<tndieH on Life after Death ( 1 884-5), besides commen- 
ttariesin the Cambridge Jiiblenml The Spea her' a Co tu- 
rn enf an/, coni riiniWonH to (^isselTs Jiihle Educator 
iind his services ns a UHunhor of the Old Testament 
Kevision Committee. He was a poet of considerable 
<listinction, his chief works in this kind being 
Lazarus (ISfil). Master ani Scholar (IHtlO), and 
Things New and Old (1884), in addition to several 
3ulmired hymns. He also translated Sophocles 
<I8(>5), ACsehyhis (LSGS), and Dante's Dirina 
Pommedia (l88()-7). 

Pluinsteadf a parish in North-west Kent, 
Utigland, immediately adjoining Woolwich on the 
K., 10 miles K.18.K. of London Bridge. The Early 
English elmrch of St. Nicholas, formerly the parish 
<;hurch, was once larger : the north aisle was re- 
i)uilt in 1820 and the interior restored in 1870. 
W. E, Cladstone delivered his last speech to his 
Greenwich const ituent s in a skating-rink here, which 
was prepfired for the occasion. Some market 
gardening is e.iirried on on Plumstead marshes where, 
too, several y)Owder magazines are erectiMl. In the 
<‘halk caves on Host all Heath, in the vicinity. Dick 
Turpin is supposed to have had a hiding-place. 
Bostall Wood, purchased from »Sir Julian Goldsniid, 
was opened to tlie people in 1893. About two 
miles to the east stand the few remains of the abbey 
of I^resnes or Lessnes.s (the “ Loisnes ’’ of Domesday 
Book), a house of Augustinian canons foundeil in 
the 1 2th century by Uichard de Lucy, Chief Justice 
of England, who relinquished his high dignities to 
become a canon and died in the house in 1170. The 
abbey was suppressed in 1520. The site of the 
church and cloisters is occupied by a market garden^ 


but the north wall of the refectory is partly extant. 
Pop. (1901), 68,327. 

Plntattlariid», a family of Hydroidea which is 
characterised by the possession of the structures 
known as ncmatophores. There are seventeen 
English species belonging to five genera. They are 
all marine and plant-like in form. The best known 
English genera are Plu malaria, Aglaophenia, and 
Antennuiaria. 

Plumnlef the primary bud or rudimentary 
shoot in the embyro of a flowering plant. 

Pluralism, a word used in the Church to 
signify the holding by one clergyman of two or 
tnore benefices. It wSis forbidden by canon law, 
but permitted by dispensation of l^ope or bishops. 
Many Councils and Acts of Parliament have con- 
demned the practice ; and by 1 & 2 Viet, and 13 & 14 
Viet., wliile vested interests w'ere protected, it was 
enacted tliat no person should hold two benefices 
which were more than three miles apart, and in any 
case the annual value of one of tliem should not 
t^xceed £100, and that no two should be held one of 
which comprised more than 3,(K)0 souls and the other 
500. No person holding more than one benefice may 
hold a tiiird, or any cathedral preferment. Other 
regulations were added by 18 & 19 Viet. Public 
opinion has steadily discountenanced ecclesiastical 
pluralism. In the State service when a Cabinet 
minister combines in his own person two offices, he 
either accepts half salary in respect of the less 
important or may elect to forego it altogether. 
Pluralism in the Law. by which is meant the accept- 
ance by barristers of briefs for cases coming on in 
<liffcrcnt Courts on the same day, to which they 
cannot possibly give j)ersonal attention, has often 
been regarded as something of a scandal, though 
since the time of hearing is probably unknown when 
the briefs are aocet>ted it is difficult to see how the 
custom, unfortunate though it be, can be avoided, 
.save l:)y the return of those briefs wliieh the advocate 
cannot himself carry through. Such a remedy 
would undoubtedly be popular with the junior bar. 

Plusli. a woven cloth resembling velvet, but 
having a longer nap. It varies both in texture and 
material, the latter being cotton, silk, wool, goat’s 
hair, swan’s down, etc., and the nap being either in 
>varp or woof, either of tliese in such case being 
doubled. Plush for hats wus first manufactured in 
Prussia, but in the 19th century the manufacture 
was introduced at Lyons, and France is now the 
chief seat of the manufacture. The warp is of silk, 
with cotton woof, and the nap is of dressed silk. 
Plush is widely used for upholstery, elaborate 
liveries, w’omen’s cloaks, men’s silk hats, and (em- 
broidered) for curtains and other materials for the 
decoration of rooms. 

Plutarch, probably the most w idely read of all 
Greek writers, was born in Chseronea in Boeotia, but 
his early life is very obscure, nor is the date of his 
death known for certain. In A.D. 66 he was a 
young man, and he is known to have survived till 
120. During the reign of Domitian he visited 
Rome and lectured on philosophy, but it is carious 
that the Roman writers do not mention him. After 
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his sojourn in Rome he is supposed to have retired 
to his native place, and to have written some of 
his famous Lwe^ there; certainly his Life of 
Demosthenes was composed in Chieronea. He be- 
came a priest of Apollo, married and had several 
children, and received several public appointments 
from Trajan. His writings consist chiefly of moral 
essays, apart from the biographies. The former 
are little read, the latter are universally known 
and admired. There arc forty-six of them, entitled 
Parallel Lives of Greek and Homan Writers. He 
arranges them in couples, with a view to contrasting 
their qualities. He is not considered a tirst-class 
writer, his style lacking ease and finish ; but it is 
needless to insist upon the great value of his 
writings to posterity. They h.‘ive stood tlie test of 
many centuries of criticism, and not merely interest 
the scholar, but are a recreation for all desirous of 
knowing something of the lives of the great classics. 
His wonderfully vivid and genial portraits api^eal 
to all classes of people. In his great work appear 
all the notable writers concerning whom he could 
glean any particulars. 'J’o his labours we owe in 
many cases most of our knowledge of certain of the 
ancients, and it is very peculiar, too, that from his 
pages we learn more about himself, perhaps, than 
from any other source. He is not unnaturally more 
l)artial to his own countrymen tlian to the Romans ; 
but he seemed to be somewhat free from the 
narrowness which characterised other writers. He 
disliked the Epicureans, and was not at all favour- 
able to the paradoxes of the .Stoics. Socrates and 
Plato he deeply reverenced, and always celebrated 
their birthdays with due ceremony. That he made 
many blunders is true and scholars have at different 
times severely condemned them, but there is some- 
thing pleasant, amiable, and courteous about his 
manner of telling his various stories. Moreover, 
the reading of his Lives inspired some of Shake- 
.*?peare’s greatest plays, as indeed much of the 
noblest literature of modern time.s, so that his 
occfisional faults should be overlooked. He did not 
pretend to the microscopical treatment modern 
.scholars have applied to the subjects ho dealt with ; 
he simply told what he knew of the men he described 
in the simplest and most direct m.anner. His love 
of wisdom and virtue care evident in his desire to 
bring out those qualities most prominently in his 
heroes. His work has been translated numberless 
times, the English version which is most generally 
known btjing that of the brothers William and John 
Langhornc, published in 1770. Though it cannot 
lay claim to any distinction it is a correct and 
faithful translation. 

PluteuSf the embryo of the sea-urchins and 
brittle-stars. It owes its name to the easel-like 
arrangement of the calcareous rods which form 
the skeleton. These and the arms are absorbed 
during development and represent larval charac- 
ters that have been acquired and are not vestiges 
of any former condition of the adult. 

Pinto, the god of the dead in Greek mythology, 
was the son of Cronos and Rhea and brother of 
Zeus and Poseidon (Neptune). The three brothers 
having deposed their father, cast lots for heaven, 


the sea, and the infernal regions, Pluto obtaining 
the last named and becoming lord of “ the house of 
Hades,” the domain of darkness. Pluto’s other an<i 
more ancient name w;is Hades, which is thus seen 
to have possessed originally a personal sense, from 
wd)ich the notion of looiility no doubt speedily 
followed. Ulysses in the Odijssvy is represented 
as sailing towards a far western land, where he 
encounters Cimmerian gloom ; and according to one 
Greek legend that was Hades. Another tradition 
places Hailes on the verge of the ocean ; but the 
common tradition locates Pluto’s kingdom below, 
and the ground was lapped in invoking him. 
Hades was not a place of punishment, but simply 
the abode of death, of whicli Pluto was ruler, his wife 
being Proserpine. It is easy to understand how, in 
early times, jdaccs that gave off mephitic vapoims 
— such as the Grotta del Cane near Naples — came 
to be regarded with superstitious dread as gates of 
the nether worltl. 

PlyXttOnthy a seaport on the Euglisli Channel, 
at the extreme south-west of Devonshire, England, 
•1.1 raile.s S.W. of Exeter. It is delightfully sit- 
uated at the mouth of the IMym, which enters 
IMymouth Sound, the head waters of which consist 
of the estuaries of the Tamar, Tavy and Lynher, 
together forming the Hamoazo, which is continued 
into the Sound. At the cast end is the natural 
liarbour of Sutton Pool — Sutton (/.e., South Town) 
being tlio oldest portion and t he name of the place 
in Domesday Book, adjoining which, on the west, 
is the famous promontory of the Hoe (with the 
Citadel). Next comes Mill Ray, another natural 
harbour, while beyond, westwards, lie first Stone- 
house and then Devonport whicli, with Plymouth, 
constitute the Three 'J’owns, although to all intents 
and purposes they now make up one community. 
Half a mile from the Hoc is the Isle of St. Nicholas, 
popularly called Drake Island; while a mile and 
a half farther seawards is the immense break- 
water, one mile long, extending across the middle 
of the Sound — built between 1812 and 1841 at a 
cost of about £1,750,000 — which effectually screens 
the inner Sound from the gales of the Channel atul 
thus affords ample and secure anchonige for the 
whole British Navy. From an early date the advan- 
tage.s of its situation we^c^ appreciated and by the 
time of Elizabeth Plymouth had assumed import- 
ance and was the favourite resort of Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, Sir John Hawkins, Sir Francis Drake and 
other illustrious sailors of her period. The Armada 
moved majestically up Cliannel about noon on July 
20th, 1588, shortly after Drake hud finished the 
historical game of bowls on the Hoc, passing 
sutfioiently near to the shore to enable the Duke of 
Medina Sidonia to admire the charms of Mount 
Edgeumbe (on the west of the Sound) which, so the 
story goes, he earmarked as his English residence. 
In the Civil War the town rendered yeoman ser- 
vice to the Parliamentary cause and was ajlso the first 
to declare for William III. in 1G88. The principal 
buildings include the church of St. Andrew, a fine 
Perpendicular structure of the 15th century; the 
church of King Charles the Martyr, or Charles 
Church, in the (Jothic (1840-7) ; the Roman Catbolio 
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Cathe<Jral of St. Mary and St. Boniface in Early Plymouth capital of Plymouth county, Maasa* 
Englifth ; the Guildhall, a handsome Gothic edifice ; chusetts, United States, on Plymouth Bay, 37 

the Athenaeum in the Classic; the Proprietary miles S.S.E. of Boston. As the landing-place of 

and Cottonian Library, containing a collection of the Pilgrim Fathers on December 21st, 1620, it is 

pictures; the Free Library; the South Devon and the oldest town in New England, and one of the 

East Cornwall Hospital, and the Marine Biological most famous spots in North America. The granite 

Laboratory. The Great Western Kailway Docks in boulder on which the Pilgrims stepped ashore from 

Mill Bay and the vast quayage on Sutton Pool the Mayflower is called Plymouth Hock or Forc- 

accommodate the nicrcantile marine ; while the fathers’ Rock, and is protected by a fine canopy. 

Government Dockyard in Devonport with Keybam Pilgrim Hall, a ^anite structure erected in 

factory and the arsenal compose one of the most 1824-5 by the Pilgrim Society, contains a library 

complete naval establishments in the world. The and such relics as Miles Standish’s sword. The 

manufactures comprise chemicals, soap, starch, National Pilgrim Monument comprises a colossal 
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candles, leather, rope, sailcloth, flour and biscuits, figure of Faith holding a Bible in her right hand, 

besides l)r(‘werie.s, distilleries, extensive saw-mills, the pedestal on which it stands being encircled by 

engineering works and ship-building yards. The statues of Morality, Law, Education and Freedom, 

import trade is very considerable and the exports The manufactures include cottons, woollens, silks, 

include wool, China clay and tin and copper ore. machinery, nails and wire, besides iron-founding. 

Plymouth is a lending call-station for the outward- Pop. (1300), 9,532. 

and homeward-bound liners of several routes. 

Among its natives were J. Northcote, B, R. Haydon, PlymoutlL Bratliveii, a religious sect founded 
Sam Prout, and Sir Charles L. Eastlake, the in England in 1880 by John Nelson Darby (1800-^ 

minters. and Sir John Hawkins and his son, Sir 82). He was educated as a barrister, but soon 

Jlichard, both notable naval commanders. On the withdrew from I^aw and, taking holy orders, 

Hoe have been placed Sir J. B. Boehm’s statue became a curate in Wicklow. Doubts as to the 

of Sir Francis Drake (1884), the Tercentenary Scriptural nature of established churches led him 

Memorial of the Armada (1890), and John SmeatQn’s to resign his charge in 1827 and three years later the 

Eddystone Lighthouse (re-erected in 1882-4). first assembly of the Brethren (sometimes called. 

Pop. (1901), 107,636. quite unnecessarily, Darbyites) was held in Dublin. 
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Subsequently he lectured in many countries, his 
contention being that since the Church had lost | 
touch with society, a voluntary association should 
be formed, the members of which should possess 
equal rights of addressing and exhorting one 
another, their services in this respect resembling 
tliose of the Society of Friends. Divisions after- 
wards arose, but congregations were established in 
riymouth, London, Exeter and elsewhere, and ac- 
quired, somewhat unexpectedly, decided strength 
in the Protestant communities of Switzerland, 
Holland, France and Italy, as well as in the United 
States. The views of the sect, which professes 
no special creed, are not markedly different from 
those of Evangelical bodies adopting Calvinistic 
doctrines. The Lord’s Supper is administered 
every week and infant baptism is an open question. 
They are entirely opposed however, to an official 
clergy or ministry, thus holding the Voluntary 
principle in its extremest form. Their theory is 
that every believer is, ipso facto, spiritually a priest. 
The body takes its name from the fact that meet- 
ings were established in Plymouth about the same 
time as that held in Dublin, and that members 
undertJiking evangelLstic work in the English pro- 
vinces were usually introduced as *• brctliren from 
Plymouth,” which came to be abbreviated into 
“ Plymouth Brethren.” 

Pneumatic Bespatch, the method by which 
documents, chiefly telegraphic messages, are trans- 
mitted through a tube by means of air-pressure. A 
railway on tliis principle was proposed, but the 
method was first put to practical use in 1853 by 
Latimer Clark, He brought the central station of 
the International Telegraph Company into connec- 
tion with the London Stock Exchange by means of 
a tube 14 inches in diameter and carriers, fitting 
piston- wise, were sucked through it in one direction 
only, the tube being joined to a vacuum holder. 
In 1858 Mr. C. F. S^arley further developed the 
principle, using compressed air for the outward 
traffic and retaining the vacuum holder for the 
inward, so that a single radiating line of pipe could 
be used both for sending and receiving. This 
system has been brought to a high state of efficiency 
in the British Postal Telegraphic Department. Ex- 
perience has shown that a lead pipe, 2J inches in 
diameter, made air-tight by soldering the joints, en- 
closed in an iron pipe for protection, is the most 
convenient size, but 3-iiich tubes are also used. The 
carriers which convey the documents consist of 
gutta-percha bodies covered with felt. The head is 
provided with a buffer or piston formed of several 
felt discs. The carrier is placed in the tube, the 
end of which has a double valve containing two 
sluices geared together, so that the single movement 
of a handle closes one and opens the other. It 
further opens a valve which admits air from the 
compressed air main behind the carrier. The 
arrival of the carrier is electrically signalled from 
the out-station, and the handle is then pushed back ; 
this cuts off the compressed air, closes the upper 
sluice and opens the lower, the tube now being free 
to transmit the next carrier. The carrier is returned 
by making a connection at the central station with 


the vacuum main instead of the pressure main. A 
rate of 25 to 85 miles an hour is attained in tubes a 
mile long, the speed varying inversely ns the square 
root of the length of the tube. The British Postal 
Department possesses a total Fength of over 60 miles 
of tube laid underground, of which 40 miles were 
in use in London. Many large offices employ 
short tubes called “ bouse tubes,” which are worked 
either by power or by hand pumps. The tube from 
the Central Office in St. Martin’s-le-Grnnd to the 
Houses of Parliament is 2,000 yards long. The 
pumps for the whole of the London system are 
worked by several 60 h.p. steam engines. 

Pneumatic Gun, or Aik-gun. The principle 
of the air-gun was known to the ancients, and for 
over two centuries has been familiar in Franco. Of 
the several forms in winch such guns are made 
tlie most usual resembles a musket with lock, stock 
and barrel, the air chamber being placed above the 
barrel. The air is condensed by the use of a syringe 
in the stock. When the trigger is pulled a valve 
opens behind the bullet, which is projected by 
compressed air with great force for a distance ot 
from GO to 80 yards. But the most powerful con- 
densing syringe has only half the elastic force of 
gunpowder. Air-cancs, having the appearance of 
tliick walking-sticks, contain an air chamber in the 
handle wliicli can be unscrcjwcd. Several inventions 
have been patented for the )mrj)ose of adapting 
compressed air to guns. In 18(57 Sir Henry 
Bessemer endeavoured to fire largo shot with pieces 
of ordnance. Mr. Mefford, of Ohio, in 1883 succeeded 
in propelling a projectile 2,100 yards with air 
pressure by an ingeniously simple device ; a hose 
with an ordinary cock admitting tlie air into the 
gun behind the projectile. This led Captain E. L, 

I Zalinski, of the United States Artillery, to make 
further experiments, and in 1888 ho invented a pneu- 
matic gun for throwing highly explosive shells. Aii 
at 1,000 lbs. pressure, supplied from reservoirs, is 
introduced into the gun behind |he shell and this 
amount of pressure is capable of sending a shell of 
](X) lbs. 3,000 yards. Pneumatic guns have been 
mounted for the protection of New York and were 
also used in the Spanish-Amcrican war of 1868. 

Pll6iUIiatiC8f that branch of physical science 
which treats of gaseous fluids. The name, however, 
is rapidly passing out of currency, the subject being 
now regarded as a branch of Hydrodynamics. It 
discusses the nature and properties of the at mo- 
sphere, gases, sound, waves ana wind, and the scien- 
tific principles of such instruments as are employed 
in their investigation. 

Pnenmogastric ITenre. The pneumogas- 
tric or vagus nerve has a wider distribution than 
that of any other cranial nerve. It supplies 
branches to the pharynx, it gives off a superior 
laryngeal branch which is chMif jbfteory in 
function, and the inferior or recun?bnt 
nerve, which is the motor nerve of the larynx. It 
supplies the oesophagus, it gives off branches whicli 
enter largely Into the supply of nerves to the heart 
and lungs, and its terminal branches ramify over 
the walls of the stomach. The vj^us also com- 
municates freely with neighbouring cranial nerves. 
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PlieiUllOllifti infiatiimation of the lungs. This 
diseaso may be due to exposure to cold, or to 
extension of inflammation from the pleura without 
or from the bronchial tubes witliin. It is some* 
times traceable to the inhalation of irritant 
particles, and occurs in connection with various 
fevers, and with lu;art or kidney disease. In some 
instances it appears that pneumonia is due to in- 
vading micro-organisms. Two chief varieties of 
pneumonia are described, viz., croupous or lobar 
pneumonia, in which an entire lobe of the lung may 
bo involved, and catarriial or lobular pneumonia, in 
which the di.sea.so is usually secondary to mischief 
affecting the smaller l)n)nchi, and is of “ patchy ” 
distribui ion. In acute lobar pneumonia three stages 
of the disease are recognised. There is first the 
stage of hyponcmia or engorgement, in which the 
affected portion of the lung is congested. Then 
follows the 8tag(j of red hepatisation, in which the 
lung becomes consolidated by the effusion of 
inflammatory material into the pulmonary alveoli. 
In the tliird stage the effused material becomes 
more fluid and purulent in character (grey hepatisa- 
tion). Lobular pneumonia is usually met with in 
clnldren, and is often associated with collapse 
of portions of the lungs. The chief symptoms of 
the disease arc fever, difficulty of breathing, and 
cough often accompanied by a peculiar, slightly 
blood-stained, tenacious, “ rusty*’ sputum. Pain, 
if present, is usually due to associated pleuritic 
niisohicf. On physical examination of the chest 
during the first stage of pneumonia, the pheno- 
menon known as fine crofutation is observed ; when 
the lung becomes consolidated, dulness on per- 
cussion is elicited, and bronchial breathing is 
hoard over tlie affected area. Pneumonia often 
terminates by crisis, the temperature suddenly 
falling after the lapse of five, six, or more days. 
In rare instances ai)scess or gangrene of the lung 
occurs as a sequel to pneumonia. Treatment is 
that of fever with the administration of such 
remodios as may be deemed necessary to relieve 
tlie symptoms due to the lung mischief. Counter- 
irritation is sometimes employed, bleeding was at 
one time largely used, and the application of 
leeches to the affected side of the chest is still 
often prescribed. Painting the chest and back 
with antiphlogistine affords relief. The use of 
stimulants is called for in severe cases. 

Po (the ancient Padm and ETidanu»\ the largest 
river of Italy, watering, with its tributaries, the 
whole plain of Piedmont and Lombardy. It rises 
near Monte Viso in the Cottian Alps, and, taking a 
north-easterly course as far as Turin, then turns 
due east, till it discharges itself by many mouths 
into the Adriatic, half-way between Venice and 
liavenna. Its length is al^nt 420 miles, and the 
are®, of its basin may be put at about 27,000 square 
miles. It is navigable for vessels of 15-feet draught 
as far as the junction of the Adda, and for smaller 
craft to Panoalieri. In its lower reaches it has to 
be guarded by hu^ enbankments, and it is liable 
to disastrous floods and rarer droughts. The Dora 
Riparia, Dora Baltea, Besin, Ticino, Adda, Oglio 
and Minoio on the left, and the Maira, Tanaro, 


Trebbia, Taro, Parma, Enza, Secchia and Panaro 
on the right, arc its principal affluents. 

Poa>cllill|rf the popular term for the offence of 
unlawfully tfiking or destroying game, which is one 
against public order. By an Act of Parliament of 
Victoria’s (1862) reign entitled “An Act for the 
Prevention of Poaching,*’ power is given to any 
constable in any highway, etc., to search any 
person whom he may have good cause to suspect of 
coming from any land where he shall have been 
unlawfully in search of game, and having in his 
po8se.ssion any game unlawfully obtained, or any 
gun, or net for taking game ; and also to stop and 
search jiny cart, etc., in which such constable, etc., 
shall have good cause to suspect that any such 
game, etc., is being carried by any such person; 
and should there be found any game, etc., upon 
such person, cart, etc., to seize such game, etc., and 
such constable, etc., shall in such case apply to 
some justice for a summons, citing such person to 
appear before two justices, by whom the party may, 
on conviction, l)e fined any sum not exceeding £5, 
etc. An appeal against a summary conviction is 
given to the Quarter Sessions. The word “ game ** 
in this Act includes hares, pheasants and partridges, 
woodcocks, snipes, rabbits, grouse, black or moor 
game, and eggs of grouse, black or moor game. 
Besides the above enactments, there is still more 
stringent punishment awarded by earlier statutes 
for poaching by night. It is provided that if any 
person shall by night unlawfully take or destroy 
any game or rabbits in any land or on any public 
road, etc., or shall by night be in such places 
with any gun, net, engine, etc., for the purpose of 
taking game, he shall be liable to imprisonmeift,^, 
for the first offence for any period not exceeding 
three months with hard labour, aiid at the expira- 
tion of such period to be bound over to bis good be- 
haviour by sureties for a year, or in default thereof 
to be further imprisoned for six months or until 
such sureties are found. For a second offence he 
is liable to imprisonment for six months, and then 
to be bound in sureties for two years, and in default 
thereof to be further imprisoned for one year or 
until such sureties are found ; and if he offend a 
third time, he is guilty of a misdemeanour, and liable 
to penal servitude or imprisonment with hwrd 
labour for not more than two years. When any 
person is found committing such offence, the owner 
or occupier of the land, or any person having a 
right of sporting thereon, or the lord of the manor, 
or the gamekeeper may apprehend him ; and if he 
assault the person apprehending him, he is guilty of 
a misdemeanour, and liable to penal sarvitude or ^ . 
imprisonment with bard labour for not more thanit 
two years ; and where any persons to the number of 
three or more by night unlawfully enter lands for 
the purpose of taking or destroying any game or 
rabbits (any of them being armed with any gun or 
other offensive weapon) they are to be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanour, and are liable to penal 
servitude for any term between seven and five years, 
or imprisonment with hard labour for not more than 
three years. The brutality of such enactments in 
many cases defeated their own end, juries often 
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finding it difficult, if not impossible, to convict. 
There is poaching in river or lake, and even in tidal 
waters, and this also is punishable by severe penal- 
ties. 

Pocahontas was born about 1595, and was the 
daughter of an Indian chief, named Powhattan, who 
claimed to be the king of the Indian tribes extend- 
ing from the seaboard of Virginia to the interior. 
When Captain John Smith, the coioniser of that 
state, was about to be slain by the savages she 
saved his life (1007), and later was able to warn him 
of an intended massacre of the English (lOOi)). 
She fell in love with John Kolfe, one of the English 
colonists, and wjis married to him (1018), after 
which she came to England (1010) and was 
presented at Court. In Marclj, 1017, she died at 
Gravesend at the early age of 22, just as she w’as 
embarking for Virginia, leaving a son, from whom 
the Virginian Rolfes are descended. Charles Deane, 
in a note to his edition of Captain John Smith’s 
True Jlelation (1800), expresses some doubt as to 
tlie veracity of the captain, tand since then the 
balance of expert opinion inclines to regard the 
pretty Pocahontas episode as belonging to the 
domain of fiction. 

Pochard, ca duck belonging to the marine genus 
Fuligula, in which there is a lobe on the hind toe. 
The Common Pochard (F. ferina), which visits Greiit 
Britain in winter, has the head chestnut-red, the 
throat black, and the body plumage grey. It some- 
times breeds on inland lakes. 

Pococke, Edward, Orientalist, was born at 
Oxford in 1(104, and was educated at Thame and 
Magdalen Hall and Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
He was ordained in 1(529, but had already devoted 
himself to Oriental studies. In 1630 he published 
at Leyden the Syriac version of the New Testament, 
with the four missing Catholic epistles which he 
had discovered in MS in the Bodleian Library. In 
the same year he went as chaplain to the English 
Turkey Merchants at Aleppo, where lie perfected 
his knowledge of Arabic. On his return to England, 
in 1686, he was appointed first incumbent of the 
chair of Arabic in Oxford University. From 1637 
to 1640 he resided at Constantinople, continuing 
his researches and collecting MSS. When he came 
back to Oxford (1640) he found it much disturbed 
by the commotions of the Civil War, but he was. 
presented to the living of Childrey in Berkshire. 
In 1648 he was made Professor of Hebrew, but was 
threatened with the loss of both chairs by the 
Visitation Commission empowered to investigate 
the affairs of the University, until the leading 
scholars of the day warned the Commission that it 
would cover itself with contempt if it dismissed for 
Ignorance and inefficiency ” a man whose learning 
was the admiration of Europe. He published 
(dedicated to John Selden) his Specimen Historim 
Aralmm (1649), a monument of erudition and 
scholarship, and in 1657 Dr. Brian Walton’s Bihlia 
Sacra Polyglotta appeared, in which for five years 
Pococke had manifested the most active interest. 
At the Restoration he became Canon of Christ 
Church, and also received the degree of D.D. His 
industry never weakened, although bis anxieties 


were now at an end. He published in 10()0 an 
Arabic version of Grotius’s Be \eriiate JMigitmU 
C/pTwfiflnrtf and in 1663 the Arabic text and Latin 
translation of the Hicloria eompendiosa dgriaatianm 
of Abii-el-Faraj (Bar Hebrmus). He also translated 
into Arabic the catechism and liturgy of the 
Church of England (1674) and afterwards issued 
commentaries on the Minor Prophets (1677-91). 
He died in Oxford on September 10th, 1691. 

Pocooke, Richard, traveller, was born at 
Southampton, England, in 1704, and was educated 
at Corpus Christi College, Oxford. He entered the 
(Tmrch and in 1725 became precentor of Lismorc 
Cathedral. From 1783 to 1736 he travelled fre- 
quently in Europe and, in 1737, undertook an 
extensive tour in the East, visiting Egypt, the Holy 
Land, Syria, Greece, Italy and Switzerland, He 
explored the Mcr de Glace in the Valley of 
Chamoiinix (1741) and may be regarded as the 
pioneer of Alpine travel. On his return to England 
he published in 1745, in two volumes, A JDiseriptim 
of the Fast and some other Countries. In this year 
he was made Archdeacon of Dublin and in 1756 
was appointed Bishop of Ossory. He took a great 
interest in developing Irish manufactures and iru 
1763 established the IJntown factory in Kilkenny 
for the instruction of boys in the art of weaving. 
Under the name of Pococke College this work is 
still carried on by the Incorporated Society foi 
Promoting English Protestant Schools in Ireland, 
which benefited under his will. In July 1766 ho 
was translated to Moath and died, in September of 
that year, at Charlevillc, near Tullamore. During 
the last twenty years of his life he made several 
systematic tours in Enghind, Scotland and Ireland,, 
but it was not until late in the 19th century that- 
his descriptive accounts, illustrated by his own 
drawings, were published. But for this he and 
not Thomas Pennant would have had the credit of 
being the first methodically to explore some of the- 
unknown regions of the British Isles. 

PodATgnSy a genus of Goatsuckers with ten 
species, from Australia, Tasmania, and tho Papuan 
Islands. They are nocturnal insect-eating birds, 
.sometimes called “ frog-mouths ” from the width 
and breadth of their gape. There is no oil-gland, 
but the rump bears a powder-down patch on each 
side. P. strigoides is called by the colonists “ More- 
pork,” from its cry. It is wholly nocturnal in its 
habits, manifesting during the day a lethargy 
and craving for slumber that would almdst havo 
awakened the Fat Boy in Pichmick to envy. John 
Gould, the well-known ornithologist, says he found 
it nearly impossible to arouse it and often shot one 
without disturbing its mate, sitting beside it. It 
can be knocked off the branch with a stone or 
stick, or even taken by hand. If effectually dis- 
turbed, it will fly with heavy wings tp a neighbour- 
ing tree and there resume its interrttpted sleep. 
At nightfall, however, it becomes as animated and 
active as it had been dull and stupid by day. 

Podiekrad, GEORas of, King of Bohemia, was 
bom on April 6th, 1420. He was the son of a Bohemian 
noble, and entered the army at an early age, whe^ 
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Mtt gallantry speedily procured his promotion. In 
1444 he became leader of the Calixtines or Utra- 
quiste, one of the most powerful parties in Bohemia. 
Being a Hussite, he was twice excommunicated by 
Pope Paul II. for contumacy. He became regent 
for the youthful King I>adislas, and on the latter’s 
death was elected king (1458), in spite of the Papal 
wrath. He forced his enemies to come to terms 
with him, and gained many brilliant victories over 
the leagues organised against him. Ho died on 
March 22nd, 1471. 

Podophtkalmatai or Stalk-eyei> Gnus- 
TACEA, are those in which the eye is situated at 
the end of a flexible peduncle or stalk. This is 
the case in the Stomatopoda or Locust-shrimps, the 
♦Schizopoda, as Mysis the Opossum-shrimp, and the 
Decapoda, including all the Lobsters and Crabs. 
These were therefore all once grouped together 
as the Podophthalmata, while the sessile-eyed 
members of the Malacostraca, or higher Crustacea, 
were united into tlie sub-class Edriophtbalmata. 
As it Is now believed that one order, the Cumacea, 
the members of which have sessile eyes, is more 
nearly allied to tlie stalk-eyed group, this classi- 
fication has necessarily been abandoned. The 
Malacostraca are now therefore divided into three 
groups, the Leptostraca for Nebalia, the Arthro- 
Htraca, including the Amjdiipoda and Isopoda, and 
the Thoracostraca including all the 8talk-eyed 
Crusbicoa and tiio Cumacea. 

Podophyllnnif n genus of polypetalous plants 
placed by some botanhsts with the order Berboridem, 
by others with the Banunculnceie, and by a third 
with the Podophyllea'-, created for its reception. 
Of the two species of which it consists one, the 
Podc^hyllimpeltaUm — the wild mandrake of North 
America, called also the May Apple from the early 
ripening of its fruit,— is a perennial, found in moist 
woods and by shady streams in the United States 
and Canada, and the other, P. vmodi, occurs in the 
Himalaya. From the roots of both is derived a 
resin called Podophyllin which has active purgative 
properties and stitnulate.s the secretion of bile. It is 
therefore largely used (generally in pill form, J ofa 
grain to a dose) by those who are averse from taking 
calomel and other mercurial preparations. On this 
account Podopliyllin is frequently styled vegetable 
mercury. 

Po6, Edcsar Allan, poet and novelist, was born 
at Boston, Massachusetts, on January 19th, 1809. 
He was the son of players connected with the 
Boston stage, who left liim an orphan at an early 
age. He was then adopted by Mr, John Allan, 
a rich tobacco merchant of Virginia, whose wife, 
having no children, had taken a liking to him. 
He was a boy of great intelligence and made 
rapid strides in learning when sent to school, but 
was of a somewhat retiring disposition. In 1815 
he was brought to England by his foster-parents 
(whose name he had added to his own) and was 
sent to a school in Stoke Newington, remaining 
there for five years. On his return to the United 
States he entered the University of Virginia (at 
Charlottesville) and matriculated there, but con. 


tracted some bad habits and ran into debt through 
gaming. His foster-father took him into his 
business as a clerk, but Poe soon gave it up and 
went to Boston, where, in 1827, he published 
Tamerlane and etJier Poems^ a volume of verse 
which was received with indifference. Having no 
money, he then entered the army and for a time his 
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conduct was so exemplary that Mr. Allan bought 
him a cadetship, which, however, he did not appre- 
ciate, acting, indeed, in such a manner as to get 
cashiered in 1831. Two years before this he had 
brought out a second edition of his poems, and in 
1831 another volume of them was issued in New 
York and was also badly received. Going to Balti- 
more, he obtained some jonmalistio work through 
the influence of John Pitt Kennedy, the novelist 
and politician, and there edited a paper, for which 
he wrote some of his most marvellous stories. In 
1886 he married his cousin and his prospects were 
very bright; but his waywardness was shown in 
1837, when he resigned and went first to New York 
and then to Philadelphia, in which cities be became 
editor of several papers in succession. He pub- 
lished a collection of his stories in the latter place 
in 1839, but obtained absolutely nothing for them. 
His powerful tale of Tke JIfi/rders in theUue Morgtw 
appeared in 1841 and may be considered the founda- 
tion of the modern detective story. His popularity 
in France was due to this work. Two French 
journals used the story without acknowledgment 
and a libel action arose between them, in the course 
of which Poe*s name was frequently mentioned 
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with the result that he gained a reputation in that 
country such as few English authors have achieved. 
Poe’s propensity to liquor had been increiising 
slowly, when his wife fell ill. They were in poverty 
at this time — relieved for a while by £20 w'hich he 
won by his story of The Gold Bug (1848)— and 
Poe went to New York again in 1844. In 1845 
appeared The Haven and other PoemSy and the 
ilisappointment caused by the utter indifference to 
his writings led Poe to indulge still further in 
stimulants. He wrote very severely against many 
of his contemporaries and was a savage critic. 
About 1840 a public appeal was made for him 
and his family and in 1847 his wife died. Poe now 
knew no restraint and seems to have gone from bad 
to worse. Though his faults have been even more 
exaggerated than his virtues, it is quite certain 
that he was found unconscious in a liquor saloon 
at Baltimore on October 3rd, 1849, and died of 
<lelirium tremens four days afterwards. He was 
then about to be married to a widow of llichmond, 
Virginia. Poe is probably the greatest literary 
genius America has yet produced and is now Jis 
honoured as he was in life neglected. In 1876 a 
monument was raised to his memory in Baltimore. 
The best English edition of his works is that by 
Mr. John H. Ingram. 

Poerio, Oaklo, Italian patriot, the son of a 
lawyer in Naples, was born in 1808. On his return 
from the exile in which he had Jiccompanied his 
father, he practised as an advocate in Naples. 
But actively sympathising with those who sought 
to drive the Bourbons from Italy, he was arrested 
and imprisoned several times between 1837 and 
1848, in which year, after certain concessions of 
king Ferdinand, he became prefect of police at 
Nnples and Minister of Public Instruction. The 
king was playing falsely, however, and Poerio soon 
resigned. On July 19th, 1849, he was arrested 
as a conspirator and sentenced to twenty-four 
years’ imprisonment in chains. W. E. Gladstone’s 
famous Letter to Lord Aberdeen calling attention 
to the infamies of the Neapolitan dungeons and 
the case of Poerio aroused universal indignation. 
Still, relief was long in coming. In 1858 the king 
was prevailed upon to ship the political prisoners 
to the United States, but Poerio induced the captain 
to land them at Cork. Hence he made his way to 
London and in 1859 arrived at Turin. Elected 
member of the Italian Parliament in 1860 he 
became next year its Vice-President, He died in 
Florence on April 28th, 1867. 

Poet Laureate, an office in the household of 
the British sovereign, the origin of which is obscure. 
The name is thought to have arisen from the custom 
of the English Universities presenting graduates in 
rhetoric and Latin versification with a laurel leaf. 
Roger or Raherus, founder of the monastery of 
St. Bartholomew in Smith field in the reign of 
Henry I., was described as King's minstrel. 
William the Foreigner was taken by Richard I. to 
celebrate his master’s deeds in Palestine. In the 
wjign of Henry III. there was a Vefsificator Kegis 
whose stipend was one hundred shillings. Boston, 
a Carmelite friar, accompanied Edward 11. into 


Scotland. Chaucer assumed the title and in 1389, 
the twelfth year of Richard IL, was granted an 
annual allowance of wine. The first laureate 
appointed was John Kaye in the reijpi of Edward 
IV. ; Andrew Bernard was laureate in the time of 
Henry VII., and John Skelton, who described 
himself as “Poeba Skelton Laureates,” under 
Henry VIII. The first poet laureate in the modern 
sense wius Edmund Spenser, to whom Queen Eliza- 
beth granted a pension of £50 in 1691. Spenser 
died in 1599, and Samuel Daniel succeeded to the 
office. James I. granted his laureate a yearly 
pension of 100 marks. Daniel was succeeded in 
1619 by Ben Jonson, who was appointed by formal 
letters patent by Charles I., who raised the stipend, 
on Jonson’s rhyming petition, to the “ best of 
monarchs, masters, men. King Charles,” to £100 
sterling, with a grant of one tierce (a cask of 35 
gallon8)[of Canary wine from the king’s store yearly. 
The wine, as Lord Macaulay records, was shabbily 
discontinued by James II., but must have been al- 
lowed later as it was ultimately commuted for £27 a 
year in the laureateship of Pye. Jonson died in 1687, 
and the next laureate. Sir William Davonant, was nob 
appointed until 1660. He died in 1668, and his suc- 
cessors were John Dryden (who was paid the salary 
for the intervening two years), 1670-89 ; Thomas 
Shadwell, 1689-92; Nahum Tate, 1692-1716; Nich- 
olas Rowe, 1716-18; Rev. Lawrence Busden (who 
began a scries of Birthday and New Year’s 
Odes, “ his quit-rent odes ” Cowper quaintly styled 
them, which fell into abeyance when Pye died), 
1718-30; Colley Cibber, 1730-57; William White- 
head, on Gray declining the office, 1767-86 ; Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Warton, 1785-90; Henry James Pye, 1790- 
1813 ; Robert Southey, on the refusal of Sir Walter 
Scott, 1813-48; William Wordsworth, 1848-60; 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson, 1850-92 ; and, after an in- 
terval, Alfred Austin was appointed in 1896. 

IPoetry is a subject hardly less difficult of 
definition than Religion, into which, indeed, in its 
higher reaches, it runs up. There has, in particular, 
been great difference among philosophers and 
critics as to whether metre is one of its essential 
elements. To Aristotle and Plato rhythm was of 
subordinate importance, and among modern philo- 
sophers Coleridge explicitly declares that there 
may be poetry (as distinct from a poem) without 
metre. The set of more recent authority, however, 
appears to be in the other direction. Etymology 
undoubtedly favours the more comprehensive 
definition, for among the Greeks poiBtBs signified 
“ a maker,” “ a creator,” not necessarily of song, 
nor even of any other work of art. A consideration 
of much greater weight is that the opposite view 
implies the equal importance of form witn contents, 
since it is admitted that there is much prose which 
lacks no quality of the highest poetry saise that from 
its structure regular rhythm is absent. Nor even in 
form is the difference between verse and prose- 
noetry absolute; for the latter almost invariably 
falls into a rhythm of its own — ^less regular than 
that of verse, but none the less yielding abundant 
pleasure to the ear by its mere movement. To say 
that there can be no poetry without metre is to 
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as»ort that there is no poeliy in Hebrew literature^ 
which, though it has no nearer approach to rhythm 
than parallelism, nor to rhyme than assonance, has 
yet produced the Book of Job, the Prophecies of 
Isauih, the Psalms, the Canticles, and the Song of 
l)etK)rah. On the whole, therefore, it seems pre- 
ferable to define poetry as the art in which imagin- 
ation, fancy, and emotion liave for their medium 
elevated lanjcuage, sometimes rhymed, and generally 
metrical. By Coleridge the origin of metre is traced 
to a spontaneous effort in the creating mind to hold 
in check the working of pjission and so to ensure it 
against the evil of unrestrained expression. This, 
however, is to assume that the creating mind 
achieves no more than it intends. It is excessively 
difficult to see how an aim so remote and calling 
for so resolute an exercise of the will, could fail to 
be present to the poet’s consciousness, whereas it is 
matter of universal experience, a.s indeed Coleridge 
concedes, that the expression of imagination and 
passion in language more or less rliythmical is 
urely instinctive. It might with as much, or as 
tile, plausibility be suggested tliat when the poet 
adds to his metre rliyme, he does so in order 
further to incrcaMe his diificulties, and not because 
of the enhanced plejisure which ho derives from the 
musical terminations of his verses and wishes to 
cornmutdcrite to his reader. Poetry is divided into 
throe main categories— lyric or subjective, including 
the song, the hymn, the elegy, the ode, the sonnet ; 
epic or mirrative, to which the ballad belongs ; and 
drarinvtio. In a singh; word these categories may bo 
expressed as Song, Tale, Play. It is not ea.sy, how- 
ever, to find a [)laoo under any of these heads for 
didactic and satirical poetry. A largo part of the pro- 
<luotion in both these kinds occupies neutral terri- 
tory between poetry and prose, being prose as to its 
contents and f)ool ry as to its form. It may be worth 
consideration whether, having regard to the ten- 
dency of the times to analytic and philosophic 
poetry, the time has not come to erect a fourth 
category — the reflective— which would relieve the 
epic and the lyric of much that docs not naturally 
fall within the province of either. The monologue, 
a form which Itobert Browning did so much to de- 
velop on tlie dramatic side, is often at once lyric, 
epic, and dramatic. 

PoggO {Agomi$ cata^ihractm)^ a small acan- 
thopterygian, or spiny-finned fish, having the heiid 
and body angular, and covered with bony plates. 
It is sometimes known as the Armed Bullhead, is 
about six inches long and is mot with in the northern 
seas of Europe and often caught off the British 
coast. It also frequents the mouths of rivers. It 
has a very small month that is unable to take an 
ordinary hook and a wide head defended with 
bones and armed with spines. Its colour is brow*n. 
The Armed or Mailed Gurnard {PeriitethHi rafa- 
phractum) — which, with tlio Pogge, belongs to the 
family Oataphractl— is a red fish with a large head 
and remarkably long snout. Its body is octagonal 
and covered with a series of large plates and the 
fins are well developed. [Bullhead,] 

PoggiOi Giovanni Francesco, otherwise Bbac- 
ClOLlNi, scholar, was bom at Terranova, near 


Florence, in 1380, and when twenty-two years old 
entered the Papal service as secretary of Boniface 
IX. His enthusiasm for the classics and his great 
learning led to his instituting searches for copies 
of ancient works in the monasteries of Italy and 
other countries, particularly at St. Gall, and he 
made some remarkable discoveries, including Quin- 
tilian’s Ingtitution^ the greater portion of Lucretius’ 
De Jlcrum Natura^ eight orations of Cicero, twelve 
comedies of Plautus, etc. His bad temper and 
quarrelsome disposition, however, embroiled him 
with many schr)lars and injured his contemporary 
renown. In 1417 he came to England, where he 
resided awhile. He died in 1459 at Florence, of 
whose republic he was chancellor, and among his 
best-known works, which are all in Latin, are his 
If utory of Florence and his very gross Facetia, 

Poi]lSOttia> a name still commonly applied by 
florists to a South American species of Euphorbia, 
extensively grown in hothouses. It is remark- 
able for its large, pointed, veined, and leaf -like 
bracts, cither deep-red, or less commonly ivory- 
white, which surround the inconspicuous flower- 
heads. In sub-tropical regions it is shrubby; but 
in such climates as that of the British Isles it is 
only a pot- plant. It is frequently used in church 
decorations. There is no botanical characters 
to separate it as a genus from Euphorbia. It 
is 8ometirne.s popularly known as Christmas 
Flower and Easter Flower and, in England, as 
Lobster Flower and Mexican Flame Leaf. It was 
named after Joel Koberts Poinsett (1779-1851), 
a United States minister to Mexico, who discovered 
it in that country in 1828, 

Point is a mathematical conception used to 
define position. It has no dimensions ; two points 
placed so as to touch each other will occupy no 
more space than one point —in fact, no mute 
number of them will form anything larger. A 
circle of infinite curvature becomes a point. 

Point de Galle. [Galle.] 

Pointer! a breed of sporting dogs of Spanish 
origin, introduced into England in the 18th century, 
and since then modified with a strain of foxhound 
blood to such an extent that, according to George 
Borrow, the present English breed differs totaljiy 
from any native Spanish dog. Pointers are of 
medium size, close-haired, generally liver-coloured 
or liver and white ; some, however, are black, and 
others again show the tan markings of the hound. 
The peculiar habits of this dog are indicated in the 
name. As soon as it scents game, it stands still, 
with muzzle raised and “ pointing ’’ in that direction ; 
one fore-leg is usually also lifted, and the tail 
sticks out straight behind. A very interesting and 
indeed remarkable circumstance with regard to 
this habit is that it is inherited, a young dog point- 
ing instinctively the first time it is taken into the 
field. Since driving and walking up birds has be- 
come oonimon, the use of pointers has been on the 
decreaae. 

Poieoil. A poison is a substance which, when 
ie^^uced into the body, is capable, by virtue 
own inherent chemical properties, of causing 





1. HERB PARIS {Parit quadrffolia). 2. DEADLY NIGHTSHADE (Atropa Belladonna). 

3. THORN APPLE (Oatura Stramonium) 4. HENBANE (Hyoacyamim niyer). 

5, FOOL’S PARSLEY i/€thusa Cynapium), 6. MEZEREON (Daphne mezereum). 
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impairment of health or of destroying life. Poisons 
have been classed as irritants and neurotics, the 
latter group being sometimes subdivided into nar- 
cotics and narcotico-acrids. The principal irritant 
poisons are the mineral acids, oxalic acid, the 
alkalies, phosphorus, arsenic, antimony; certain 
salts of copper, mercury, and lead; savin, croton 
oil, colchicum, and cantharides. The chief symp- 
toms produced by poisons of this kind are those 
of irritation of the alimentary tract ; pain, nausea or 
actual vomiting and purging are common ; cramp 
in the limbs, and faintness or even extreme collapse 
may be present. Some of these poisons actually 
corrode the tissues subjected to their influence; 
this notably happens in tlie case of the mineral 
poisons. The chief neurotic poisons are opium, 
belladonna, alcohol, ether, chloroform, chloral, 
prussic acid, strychnia. These poisons act mainly 
upon the nervous system. Certain gases when 
inhaled exercise poisonous properties. The chief 
of these are carbonic acid, which collects in mines 
and in connection with the burning of lime ; car- 
bonic oxide, which is a constituent of coal-gas and 
is developed in charcoal-burning ; and sulphuretted 
hydrogen. The treatment of |X)isonirig consists, first, 
in removing as much of the poison as possible from 
the system and, secondly, in attempting to neutral- 
ise the action of so much of the poison as cannot 
be removed by the administration of the appropriate 
antidote. The use of the stomach pumj) is gener- 
ally resorted to with a view to removing tlu^ i)oi.son 
from the stomach. In the case of some corrosive 
poisons this plan, however, cannot be adopted. If 
the contents of the stomach cannot be iramedijitely 
evacuated by other means an emetic is sometimes 
employed, sulphate of zinc in a dose of twenty 
grains for an adult being one of the moat trust- 
worthy forms of emetic to use. In the case of a 
child a teaspoonful of ipecacuanha wine may pro- 
duce the desired effect. It is only in the case of a 
few poisons that satisfactory antidotes exist. In 
poi.soning by mineral acids, chalk or carbonate of 
magnesia is employed ; in poisoning by alkalies, 
lemon juice or vinegar may be administered. The 
antidote for jirsenic is the freshly i)recipitatcd 
fenic hydrate ; for oxalic acid, saccharated solu- 
tion of iirne ; for perchloride of mercury, white of 
egg ; for lead salts, sulphate of magnesia ; and for 
tartar emetic, tannic acid in solution in the form of 
strong tea may be given. Several fungi and wild 
flowers are extremely poisonous. In the c«'use of 
mushrooms those that are unwholesomely gaudy in 
colour and those that have an appearance of rotten- 
ness are alike dangerous. In respect of wild flowers 
the most common poisonous kinds include Autumn 
Crocus {Colchicum autumnale), Cypress Spurge 
{hJuphorhiacyparigHoit), Deadly Nightshade (A tropa 
belladoima). Fool’s Parsley (Jh7thu9& cynapinm\ 
Foxglove {Digitalis purpureai)^ Hemlock {Coninm 
ma(^latvm)y Henbane {Hyosoyamas niger), Herb 
Paris {Paris quadri folia), Mezereon {Daphne 
Metereum), Pasqne Flower {Anemone pulsaiilla), 
Thom Apple {Datura Stramonium), and Water 
Hemlock {Cieuta tirosa). Owing to their preva- 
lence and the attractive look of their berries, children 
should early be warned of their deadly properties. 


Poitsoni SiMf^ON Denis, mathematician, was 
born at Pithiviers, in the department of Loiret, 
France, on June 2l8t, 1781. Manifesting an extra- 
ordinary bent for mathematics, he was sent to 
the Ecole Polytechnique in Paris, where his brilliant 
talents immediately attracted the notice of La- 
grange and Laplace. After passing through the 
classes he became successively assistant professor, 
professor, and examiner at the Polytechnique, his 
connection with it lasting forty years. He pro- 
duced sonie profound mathematical works, and was 
the discoverer of some important truths, gaining 
thereby a European reputation. In 1825 he was 
made a kiron, but he never took out liis diploma or 
used the title. His Traite dr Mvcanupic is of the 
highest value to advanced students, and liis Theorw 
MatMnmfiqnn do la Chalmtr is a masterly examina- 
tion of the causes of the conduction of heat. Ho 
died at Sceaux, near Paris, on Aju-il 2r)th, 1840. His 
biography wjis written by Arago and one of his 
cherished maxims was “LaViee’est le Travail” 
(“ Work is Life ”). 

PoitierSf formerly the capital of Poitou, and 
now the chief town of the department of Vienne, 
France, on a pljiteau above the junction of the 
Boivreand Clain, 200 miles S.W. of I’aris. Named 
after its Gallic founders the Pictones or Pictiivi, 
it was Christianised in the 8rd century, its first 
bishop being 8t. Hilary. It then passed into the 
bands of the Visigoths, whoso king, Alaric, was 
defeated by Clovis not far from the town in 507. It 
went as part of the dowry of Eleanor of Guienne 
to the English Crown in 1100, but was recovered 
by Philip Augustus. The bat tle of Poitiers (1850) 
re.store<l it to Edward III, for a few years, when 
Duguesclin finally added it to French territory. 
The cathedral of St. Pierre, founded by Eleanor, 
contains the bones of Hicbard Ccenr de Lion, and 
the church of St. Jean is the oldest Christian 
structure in Franco, but now servos as a museum. 
Other interesting churches are t hose of St. Hilaire 
and St. Itadegondo and Notre Dame la Grande. 
The principal structures include the Palais de 
Jirstice, formerly the mansion of the Dukes of 
Aquitaine and the Counts of Poitiers, and the 
truncated Maubergeon Tower contiguous to it; 
the modern Renaissance H6tel-de-ville, containing 
a picture gallery and a natural history museum, 
and the old Hotel-de-ville, accommodating the 
ancient university and the valuable collection of 
antiquities belonging to the Antiquaires de POuost, 
who were largely responsible for the restoration 
of the fine 11th-century tower of St. Porchaire, 
The industries comprise brewing and the making 
of hosiery and cloth. Pop. (1901), 39,556, 

PoitoUf an old province of France, derives itn 
name from the Pictones or Pictavi, the tribe found 
in occupation of the district by the Romans. 
Bounded on the N. by Touraine, Anjou and Brit- 
tany, on the E. by Touraine, Berri and Marche, on 
the 8. by Angoumois, Saintonge and Aunis, and on 
the W. by the Bay of Biscay, it was divided into 
Upper and Lower Poitou, The former is now 
comprised in the departments of Deux-S^vres and 
Vienne, the latter in that of La Vendee. 
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Fokttri a game of cards played by two or more 
IKirsons with a full pack of fifty- two cards, which 
rank as in whist, dwiler distributes five cards 
tf> each player, aftiir oaoli has phveed in the pool a 
stake calle<l an ante. Ariy player may discard and 
take fresh cards up to five (according to the number 
lie throws out) from the undealt fxirtion of the 
|)at5k. Thfj eldest hand then puts another stake in 
the pool or retires from the game, the next hand 
having the right of staking higher or calling 
c<|ualiing tin? stake and claiming a show of hands), 
or witlidrawing; and so on all round. If only one 
player be loft lie will take the pool ; if a player 
call, those who follow may strike the same amount 
and the highest hand will gain the pool. The 
hands are valued thus, beginning with the highest ; 
—(1) a straight tlush, a sequence of five cards of the 
same suit ; (2) fours, four card.s of the same rank ; 
(H) a full, three cards of the same rank and a pair ; (4) 
a flush, five cards of the same suit not in sequence; 
(5) a straight, a sequence of five cards of different 
suits ; ((>) triplets, three cards of the same rank ; (7) 
two pairs ; (8) one pair ; (9) the highest card in 
any hand. 

Fo^ the chief naval station and arsenal of 
Austria-Hungary, near the southern extremity of 
the peninsula of Istria, at the head of the Adriatic, 
55 miles south of Trieste. The port, divided into 
two basins by several islets, is id most land-locked, 
and has strong fortifications. Everything needed 
for a large fleet can be made iri the anscnal, 
wliilst there is ample accommodation for the growing 
Ciunmercial traffic, the harbour being one of the 
finest in Europe, The principal buildings include 
the 17tli-century castle on a lull formerly crowned 
iiy fho Uornan ca|)itol, the 15tli-centiiry cathedral, 
the Franciscan convemt ; the Town Hall ; the marine 
arsenal (with a naval museum) ; the casino, and the 
observatory. There are few |nanufactures except ing 
of naval stores, but tlie import and export trade is 
very considerable. The Homan remains arc ex- 
ceptionally interesting and include the amphitheatre 
(w'ith accommodation for 20,IKK) spectators and 
said to be the only extant example tlie outer walls 
of which arc intact); the triumphal arch erected 
sliortly after the battle of Aotium (31 b.c.) ; the 
temple of Augustus and Homa and a fragment of a 
temple of Diana. It was originally a Thracian 
colony, was captured by the Homans in 178 b.c., 
was destroyed by Augustus for siding with Pompey, 
was rebuilt at the instigation of his daughter Julia, 
became later the capital of the Counts of Istria, 
was destroyed by the Genoese in 1379, was under 
Venetian rule till 1797 and was acquired by 
Austria in 1816, Its modem prosperity dates from 
1848, when it was selected ns the naval base and 
headquarters of the Admiralty of Austria-Hungary. 
Pop. (1900). 15,052. 

Folandi th© name still generally applied to so 
much of tbe Polish territory absorbed by Russia as 
was formed into an autonomous kingdom in 1815, 
although after 1804 this part of tlie Russian 
Empire was olBoially designated the territory of 
tlie Vistula,” and, later, “ the Vistula governments.** 
The native name is Polska, from the same root as 


pole, “ a plain ” ; and the territory, which measures 
49,018 square miles, consists for the most part of an 
undulating plain from IKK) to 450 feet above the sea, 
joining the lowlands of Brandenburg on the west to 
the great plain of Central Russia on the east, but 
gradually rising in the south to a ninge of plateaus 
which vary in height from 800 to 1,000 feet and 
blend with the spurs of the Carpathians. The 
chief rivers are the Vistula with its affluent the 
Bug, the Warthe and Prosna (tributaries of the 
Oder) and the Niernen. Poland is bounded on the 
N. by the provinces of western and eastern Prussia, 
on the W. by Posen and Prussian Silesia, on the S. by 
Galicia, and on the E. by the Russian governments 
of Volhynia, Grodno, Vilna and Kovno, and is 
divided into ten provinces — those of Kalisz, Kielce, 
Lomza, Lublin, Piotrkow, Plock, Kadom, Siedlce, 
Suwalki and Warsaw. It is rich in minerals, but 
agriculture is the main industry. In the eastern 
districts there arc large tracts of sand, swamp and 



heath ; but for the most part the soil is a rich loam, 
yielding abundant crops of rye, oats, wheat, 
barley, flax, hemp, potatoes, but bearing also 
extensive forests (occupying (JJ millions of acres) 
of pine, oak, birch, etc., while large portions are 
devoted to pasture. The minerals comprise iron, 
copper, zinc, salt and coal, and the leading manu- 
factures are those of textiles, metal products, 
sugar and liquors. The principal places are served 
by railways. There is no trial by jury, and the entire 
administration is subject to a Governor-General. 
The total population of Poland (1904) amounted 
to 10,r)07,3{)b or 216 to the square mile. Warsaw 
is the chief town with a ^pulation (1901) of 
766,426. Other im}>ortant towns are Lodz (361,670), 
Czenstochowo (63,650), Lublin (60,162), Piotrkow 
(32,173), Radom (30,126) and Bendin (25,498). 
The only university is in Warsaw; the Roman 
Catholics greatly predominate, but the Jews are 
very numerous. The country is defended by the 
Polish Quadrilateral (Novogeorgievsk on the 
right of the Vistula, Warsaw and Ivangorod on the 
left, and Brest-Litovsk on the Bug). 

Tiie so-called ** kingdom of Poland ” of to-day is 
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all that now, even in common speech, bears the 
name of a nation that once dominated Europe and 
saved Christendom from the Turk, Its history 
may be said to begin in the Oth century with tlm 
founding of the Piast dynasty. The first Christian 
monarch was Mieczyslaw I. (962-92). His son, 
Bolfeslawl., “the Great,” pushes! back the frontiers 
of the kingdom beyond the Oder, the Carpathians, 
and the Dniester, and wrested Cracovia, Moravia, 
Lusatia and Misnia from Henry II. of Germany. 
The line ended with Casirnir III. in 1H7(). It wjis 
followed after an interval of eighteen years by that 
of the Jagellons, the first of the dynasty being 
>Vladyslaw IV., by whom Lithuania and Poland were 
united, and who was also chosen King of Hungary. 
When this line in turn became extinct, with the 
death of Sigismund II. in 1672, after a period of 
great military achievement and internal develop- 
ment, the monarchy, at the instance of the military 
classes, became formally elective, the election to 
be by the unanimous vote of the two chambers of 
the Diet — that of the chief nobles and that of 
nuncios representing the lesser nobles. The 
bitter intolerance, religious and political, which 
had much to do with the decadence and downfall 
of Poland, first became prominent in the reigns of 
the three Swedish kings Sigismund III., Wladyslaw 
IV. and John Casirnir, whose rule extended from 
158() to 1668. The Cossacks of the Ukraine, who 
had been subdued in the preceding reign, were 
oppressed until they revolted and sought the aid of 
Kussia. In 1673 the Turks, after a career of victory, 
were overwhelmed at Chocim (Khotin) by John 
Sobieski the Hetman, who was then chosen king 
and reigned from 1674 to H>96. The early years 
of the 18th century were years of persecution and 
anarchy. Later in this century (in 1766) Russia, 
Denmark, Prussia, and Great Britain interfered on 
behalf of the persecuted Dissidents from the dom- 
inant Roman Catholic faith. The civil war which 
followed was taken advantage of by Austria to 
resume the county of Zips, which had ixjen pledged 
by Hungary to Poland early in t he ISth century. 
Russia and Prussia needed no other excuse for 
effecting the partition which they had long med- 
itated. In this first partition, in 1772, when Poland 
had an area of 282, (XK) square miles with a pop- 
ulation of some thirteen millions, Russia appro-* 
printed 42,000 square miles, Pm.ssia 13,000, and 
Austria 27,000. The second division, in which 
Catherine II. was the moving spirit, followed in 
1793 in spite of heroic resistance headed by Joseph 
Poniatowski and Kosciusko ; Russia this time not 
being content with less than $16,000 square miles, 
while Prussia was only adequately rewarded by 

22.000. Only two years later the work of dismem- 
berment was completed after a series of desperate 
battles, in which the Russian and Prussian armies 
were defeated, and Poland was only finally over- 
powered by the intervention of Austria. What was 
left of Poland was now divided between the three 
powers — Russia again taking the lion’s share — and 
Poland ceased to be. In all, Russia bad absorbed 
180,000 square miles, Prussia 57,000, and Austria 

45.000. By the Treaty of Vienna the division was 
somewhat modified in favour of Russia, and it was 


then that the “kingdom of Poland” was consti- 
tuted. At first it possessed full autonomy, the 
only link between it and Russia being that ith 
sovereign was the Tsar. But in 1832 it wa? 
deprived of its constitution, and in 1864 it wai- 
absolutely incorporated with Russia; and the 
steady policy of the Russian Government ever since 
has been ruthlessly to crush out the sentiment of 
nationality in every form. Austria and Prussia 
have had comparatively little trouble with their 
portions of the spoil ; but Russia has had to en- 
counter several formidable rebellions, which have 
been suppressed with cruel severity. Even so re- 
cently as 1906 massacres took place on small provo- 
cation in Warsaw and Siedlce and other towns. 
Russian methods have long ceased “to stagger 
humanity,” but throughout all her dealings with 
Poland she has invariably ruled with an iron hand, 
even the use of the Polish language in public 
places and for public purposes being prohibited. 
The lot of the peasants has been considerably ame- 
liorated, mainly at the expense of the nobles, whose 
treatment of their former serfs gave them little 
title to sympathy ; but there is no evidence that 
even the peasant proprietors have been won over to 
their conquerors. 

Mhnology. Before its dismemberment Poland 
comprised four ethnical groups : Lithuanians in 
the north, White Russians in the east, Little 
Russians (Ruthenians) in the south, and Poles in 
the centre and west. These have been identified 
by Schafarik with Ptolemy’s Bulanes (2nd century) : 
but they more probably represent the great Slav 
nation of the Lekhs (Liakhs), who were seated on 
the Vistula in the 6th century, and one of whoso 
chief brandies were the Polianes or “ people of the 
plains,” from pol6 (Polish polak), “ a plain.” Since 
their conversion by Roman missionaries in the 
reign of Mieczyslaw (962-92), the Poles have always 
been Roman Catholics of the Latin rite, and their 
culture has consequently been developed under 
We.stem influences. The language, a rich and 
flexible member of the West Slav division, is 
written in the Roman diameter, has borrowed 
many Latin words, and has even been portly 
moulded on the model of Latin, which was the lan- 
guage of culture and a common medium of inter- 
course down to the close of the 18th century. 
Since then the national speech has been assidu- 
ously cultivated by numerous writers, especially 
historians and poets, some of a high order of merit. 
The purest Polish type is found in the middle 
Vistula basin and in Posen, where the upper classes 
are distinguished by regular (and even handsome) 
features, tall, stout figures, fair complexion, light 
or chestnut hair, a frank, intelligent expression. 
They are a gay, light-hearted, impulsive, brave, 
and hospitable people; but with the faults and 
vices inherent in a social system which for ages 
recognised only two classes — nobles and serfs 

Polar Boar ( Ur$ug ma/ritimus% from the Arctic 
Regions, the “Nennok ” of the Eskimo, the largest 
member of the family. The total length is about 
nine feet ; the head is small, with pointed muzzle, 
the molars are narrow, and the soles and palms are 
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hairy. The fur i» white, or, rather, of a light 
creamy colour throughout the year. Its food chiefly 
cofisistH of seals, hut the creature is omnivorous 
and will often clear an islet of eider-duck eggs in a 
few hours. Binoc it is able to obtain food all the 
year round, it has no occasion to hibernate, like its 
vegetable-eating congeners. The tales that have 
been clrcul;ite<I concerning its ferocity are pro- 
nounced by Dr, Kobort Brown, who had ample 
opportunity of studying the animal in its native 
haunts, to be, grossly exaggerated. Whenever he 
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hunted it its only thought was how to escape its 
pursuers. “ I should have hesitated a good deal,*’ 
ho wrote, “ before making so free with the Grizzly 
Boar of the Californian wilds (f/rm/m^j), which 
is, perhaps, the most ferocious animal on the 
American Continent. Though seemingly so un- 
wieldy, the Nennok runs with great speed and, 
being almost marine in its habits, it swims well. 
1 have chased it wit ha picked crew of eight whale- 
men and yet the Bear has managed to distance us 
in the race for the ice-fields.” At close quarters 
it does not hug but bites, and it will not eat 
its prey until it is dead, playing with it as does 
a cat with a mouse. Sometimes the Eskimo eat 
its flesh, though parts of it, the liver particularly, 
are said to be poisonous. William Scoresby 
noted this fact and Pr, Kane, who experimented on 


birnself, was upset by the first taste. The fat is 
u.sed for burning and has not the unpleasant 
smell of train-oil. The Polar Bear is usually a 
familiar figure in the Zoological Gardens in 
Londo.n. 

Polar Ei:ploration has been carried on both 
in the Arctic and Antarctic Circles, in the one case 
as far as 87® G' N., in the other to 78® 34' S. Tiie 
earliest efforts in the direction of the North Pole 
apiiear to have lieen made by the Norsemen ; but 
systein.'itic exploration of a later date had its origin 
in the attempt to discover a North-eastern and 
North-we.stern passage to India and eastern Asia, 
with a view to facility of trade. This hope was 
soon abanrioned, and later exj:>editions have been 
undertaken out of love of adventure, or to advance 
scientific ends, or, in some cases, for the sake of 
discovering the fate of earlier expeditions. In 
1437 Cabot found Labrador and Newfoundland, 
and in 1553 Sir Hugh Willoughby sighted Nova 
Zeinbla. Many other adventurers of different 
nationalities explored in an eastern direction, but 
Ibis path soon became abandoned for a time. In 
the long list of Arctic explorers proper may be 
mentioned Frobisher (157G), Davis (1585), Hudson 
(IGIO), Baffin (1G15), Bering (e. 1743), a lUissian 
explorer; iScoresby, who added much to our 
knowledge of these regions (180G) ; Franklin, who 
pcirishod in his last expedition (1845) ;Rosa, Parry, ^ 
McClure, who actually did make the North-western 
passage ; McOlintock (1857), the Americans Kane, 
Hayes and Greeley, and the Swede Nordenskiold 
(who accomplished the North-east passage in 
1878-3) and tiie Norwegian Nansen. As was to be 
expected, later explorers, better equipped, were 
able to reach higher latitudes towards both Poles. 

In Arctic Regions concerned, R. E. Peary, starting 
from Whale Sound, made 82* 12' on June 2Gth, 
1832 ; F. Nansen, in his memorable drift with the 
Fram^ which began in autumn, 1833, reached his^ 
farthest North (8i>® 13') on April 8tli 1895 ; the Duke ^ 
of Abruzzi, in the Sttdla Pol^^ despatched from 
Rudolf Land in the spring of 1300 three sledge ex- 
peditions of which one, under Captain Oagni, made 
8(>‘' 33' ; and R. B. Peary, in 1306, reach^ 87® 6'. 
For the recent expeditions of Peary (q.v.) and others 
see Abctic Sea and Arctic Exploration. Con- 
cerning the Antarctic Regions, the Challenger was 
the first steamer to cross the Antarctic Circle (Feb- 
ruary 16, 1874), although only reaching 66® 40' ; Cap- 
tain Larsen, in the Norwegian Jastm, made 68® 10', 
off the eastern coast of Graham Land in 1893, in which 
year also Captain Evensen, another Norwegian, in 
the ilertha^ sighted Alexander Land, reaching 
63® 10' ; on January 22nd, 1835, Captain Christen- 
sen, in the Norwegian Antarctic^ reached Coulman 
Island in 74® ; on May 31st. 1898, the Belgica, a 
Belgian ship, equipped by international assistance, 
made her most southerly latitude in 71® 3fl' ; the 
Valdivia^ chartered by the German Government, 
reached 64® 16' in 64® 20^ E. on December 16th, 1898 ; 

C. E. Borchgrevink, in the Southern Crou^ made 
78® 34' in 164® 10' W. on February 17th, 1900, the 
Antarctic record ; and on October 14th, 1901, Cap- 
titih K F. Scotty in the Bimvvry, was able to reach 
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62® 50' in 139® 40' B. Further expeditions to and if the beam of light makes an angle of with 

the Antarctic started in 1910. the normal to the surface, praoticjally all the 

reflected light will be thus motlifled. riane polari- 
Polarisation, Electrolytic. When an elec- sation consists in this quenching or diverting of all 

trolyte is decomposed by an electric current, a the vibrations save those in one particular plane, 

difference of potential is set up l)etween the anode Some substances, such as tourmaline, will only traiis- 

nnd cathode which opposes the passage of the mit light whose vibrations are in one plane. Iceland 

current. This represents the force needed to tear spiir, which has the property of double refraction, 

apart the molecules of the electrolyte, and is splits up ordinary light into two portions ; by 

knowm as the electromotive force of polarisation. cutting a rhomb of spar diagonally and cementing 

If, for instance, water is to be decomposed, at least the halves together with Canada balsam these por- 

1-47 volt is needed; and if, after disconnecting tions may be separated. These two rays, called the 

the source of current, the electrodes of the volta- ‘ ordinary and extraordinary rays, are diffracted in a 

different ratio by Iceland spar and Canada 
balsam, from which it results that tlie 
ordinary ray is totally reflected [Total 
Keflection] and passes out throiigh one 
side of the rhomb, the extraordinary 
ray passing straight through ; the latter 
portion is completely polarised. This 
arrangement, known as Nicol’s prism, is 
the most perfect device for polarising 
light. If polarised light falls upon a 
second polarising body, it may or may 
not be absorbed ; for if we quench the 
vibrations which are not in one plane 
(?.<?., polarise the light) and then further 
quench those vibrations which are not 
in a second plane, it i.s clear that, if these 
two planes are coincident, the light will 
not be affected ; but if the second piano 
makes an angle with the first, the light 
will be more or less extinguished, and 
will bo completely so if the two planes 
are at right angles. In this case the 
first Nicol prism or other device is called 
a polariser, and the second an analyscjr. 
Many substances exercise a peculiar in- 
fluence on polarised light. If a tliin film 
of selenite or mica is introduced between 
the polariser and analyser, and viewed 
through the latter, it will in some posi- 
tions restore the light after it has been 
extinguished by crossing the prisms ; 
and may, moreover, exhibit brilliant 
meter are connected to an electrometer, they will colours, which at first disappear as the analyser is 

be found to differ in potential by that amount. turned ; when it has moved 90° from its former 

[Electricity.] The term is also used to denote- position, colours complementary to the former are 

* an action which occurs in galvanic batteries: seen. Many fine effects may be projected on a 

hydrogen tends to be deposited in small bubbles screen by a lantern by using desi^s built up of 

on the surface of the positive pole, reducing its plates of selenite of varying degrees of thickness ; 

effective aria and so diminishing the action of the the colours change as the analyser is rotated. In 

* cell, [Battery.] these experiments the polarised light is split up 

into two components vibrating in two planes at 45° 
Polarisation of Light. When light is trans- to that of the polarised beam ; these two are 

mitted through, or reflected from, certain sub- retarded unequally by the film of selenite, so that, 

stances, it is changed in a peculiar way, and is said w’hen re-combined into a single beam by the 

to be polarised. Light is caused by ether vibrations, analyser, the difference in phase of the two sets 

which take place in all directions in a plane at right of vibrations produces interference. Analogous 

angles to the direction of the ray, and if light falls effects are produced by non-crystalline bodies 

upon a surface—say, of glass — it is found that a when in a state of strain due to unequal heating, 

portion is transmitted through the glass and a mechanical pressure, or otherwise. Some bodies, 

portion is reflected. A part of the reflected portion such as quartz and sugar solutions, rotate the plane 

has the peculiarity that its vibrations are all in a of polarisation — that is, if introduced between two 

plane parallel to the glass, the vibrations in other crossed Nicol prisms, the light will be restored and 

planes having been transmitted through the glass ; will not again he eztinguiiSied until the analyser 
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has been tumod in one direction or the other. If 
a tuiic of carbon disulphide or a piece of Faraday’s 
heavy glass is placed between the polarise r and 
analyser and subjected to the action of a powerful 
magnetic fiohl, the plane of jX)larisation will be 
rotiited, tlie direction being reversed on reversal of 
the magnet. A similar effect is produced by sub- 
jecting oarlxon disulphide to electrostatic strain. 

Polariocope* or Polarimkteb, is an instru- 
ment for measuring the amount of rotation produced 
by a substance on the plane of polarisation of plane 
polarised liglit. In its simplest form it would con- 
sist of two Nicol’s prisms; parallel light sent 
through the first or “ polariser ” would be ^larised 
in one plane ; it then passes through a second Kicol 
or “ analyser.” An observer looking through the 
analyser will have the field of view variously illu- 
minated according to its position. By rotating this 
Nlcol round an axis perpendicular to its plane a 
point can be reached when all appears dark — 
the incident light is completely cjuenchcd. If now 
an ” active ” sulwtanoo be put between polariser and 
analyser, more or loss light will got through ; by 
again rotating the analyser the dark [)osition can 
be rodi8<!Overcd. The amount of rotation measures 
the angle through which the active substance luis 
rotato(l the plane of polarisation. Since it is not 
easy to be quite certain when the position of 
absolute darkness is obtained, various devices have 
been used to avoid the difficulty. The field of view 
is divided into two parts, and some arrangement is 
used so that the planes of polarisation of the light 
are slightly inclined to each other in tlie twoiialves. 
In one ctiso tliis effect is produced by dividing the 
analy.ser into two parts, which are connected to- 
gether after one of them has been turned end for 
end. The observer, in using tliis analyser, rotates 
it until the two halves are equally dark. Another 
instrument is provided with what is known jis a 
“ biquartz,” the two puts of which turn the plane 
of polarisfition in opposite directions ; in this ar- 
rangement the two iMirts of tlie field arc brightly 
coloured, the hues changing ns the analysing NicoTs 
prism is rotated. A po.sitlon is obtoined when the 
colours of the two halves of the field are the same. 
Not only crystalline solids have the f)owor of rotating 
the piano of [Kilarisation of light, but solutions of 
many substances have the same property, and the 
amount of rotation produced by a solution in a tube 
of definite longtli is often used to determine the 
amount of active substance present. 

^Polarity. The two ends of a magnet behave 
in exactly opposite ways with regard to other 
magnets and electric currents, and on this account 
a magnet is said to ])ossess polarity ; it has two 
poles endow()d with opposite properties. Tliis is 
not to bo explained by supj^sing the two ends 
magnetised with different kinds of magnetism, 
for such is not the fact ; the nature of magnetism 
is essentially rotary and all rotating bodies possess 
a kind of polarity. Suppose two cylinders, A B and 
0 D, to be rotating on their axes in the same direc- 
tion, the ends b and c are, of course, turning in the 
same direction as shown in the upper figure (see 
diagram) ; but if, without changing the direction of 


its rotation, we now turn c D about a line B F so as 
to bring it into the position shown in the lower 
figure, the ends B and i) are turning in opposite 
directions. Now these two cylinders may be con- 
sidered roughly analogous to two magnets, if we 
substitute a whirl of electricity for the actual 
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rotation of the cylinders ; then A and c would be, 
say, north jKdes, and b and D south poles. This 
two-end edness, or polarity, is characteristic of 
rotating bodies; a revolving shaft appears to be 
turning eitl)er right-handedly or left-handedly as 
we view it from one end or the other. A coil of 
wire carrying a current behaves, of course, just like 
a magnet and similarly has polarity. 

Polder^ the name given in Holland and Flanders 
to marsh land reclaimed from river or sea. The 
general method of reclaiming is to erect a dyke to 
keep out the lower tides and gradually raise and 
extend it as occasion offers. The lake of Haarlem, 
in Holland, has been converted into polder, and all 
along tl»e lower Scheldt may be seen fertile polders 
covered with cattle and having far inland the 
remains of ancient dykes, while nearer the diver 
fresh polders are in course of formation. “Since 
the Middle Ages,” says David S. Meldrum m lIoU 
land ami the Hollanders, “ the Dutch have been 
reclaiming their country from these inner waters. 
There is a tradition that, as early as the beginning 
of the 1.5th centiiry, a hydraulic windmill was set 
up near Alkmaar. Early in the next, it is probable, 
impoldering was in general practice on a small scale. 
In KUK), we know, tlto Zijpe, in the north of North 
Holland, was drained. By 162.5 the Purmer, the 
Wornier, the Beemster, tlie polders to the north of 
Amstenlam, as w'ell as those to the east of Stavoren, 
and between Workuin and Hindelopen, had come 
into existence. The Scherraer followed soon after- 
wards. In 1643 Adriansz Leeghwater published a 
scheme for draining seventeen thousand acres of 
that inland sea. Two hundred years later his 
dream was being realised by the aid of steam. 
Between 1833 and 1877 Holland had increased from 
8,768 square miles to 12,731 square miles. In that 
extension were included, be.«ides the bed of the Haar- 
lem Lake, the Y polders created by the drainage 
of the Y at the making of the North Sea Canal,” 
Little of value now remains to be reclaimed in the 
interior, and should the Dutch sigh for more land 
they will have to tackle the Zuider Zee. It has 
constantly been suggested that in England many 
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thousands of acres might be added to the cultivable 
land of Lincolnshire by the adoption of similar 
measures to those that have yielded such wonderful 
results in Holland. 

Pole. The imaginary ends of the axis about 
which the earth turns are known in geography as 
the north and south poles, and this is the moat 
popular use of the word. In the geometry of a 
sphere the pole of any circle is the point in which a 
perpendicular to the plane of the circle through its 
centre cuts the sphere. Every point on the circle 
is therefore equidistant from it, and, if the circle 
be a great circle, the distance is 90®. The north 
and south poles are thus the geometrical poles of 
the earth’s equator. In astronomy they are the 
Joints in which the eart-h’s axis, if produced, cuts 
the celestial sphere ; for the Siike of distinction, 
these are often known as the celestial poles. No 
stars occur actually at these points (where they 
would be extremely convenient for astronomical 
measurements) ; but the Pole Star is slightly 
distant from the north celestial pole. Two other 
])oints of reference in astronomical measurements 
are the zenith and nadir, these being the poles of 
the horizon. Another use of the word in geometry 
is to denote the point at which two tangents to a 
conic meet, this being called the pole of the chord 
joining the two points of contact. This chord is 
known as the polar of the point, and the theory of 
pole and polar is of great use in projective geometry, 
where their property of reciprocity often gives ex- 
tremely pretty solutions to certain problems. 

Pole, Maonetio. Those portions of the earth’s 
surface to which the magnetic needle points are 
known as the magnetic north and south poles; 
they are not quite fixed in position, nor do they 
coincide with the ends of the earth’s axis. The 
poles of a magnet are those portions of its surface 
at which linos of magnetic force leave the iron or 
steel; they are therefore the portions at which 
magnetic effects are apparent. That pole of a 
magnet which tends to )^lnt to the north is com- 
monly known as its north pole, although, ns unlike 
poles attract each other, it is clearly opposite in 
polarity to the terrestrial north pole. A magnet 
has usually two poles, but may have more — say, a 
north pole at each end and a south pole in the* 
middle ; the latter is in such a case called a conse- 
quent pole. Since a coil of wire acts as a magnet, 
it also has poles. If on looking at one end of a 
solenoid the current flow in the same direction as 
the motion of the hands of a clock, then the end 
looked at will be the south pole. The unit magnetic 
pole is defined as one of such strength that it repels 
an equal pole at a distance of one centimetre with a 
force of one dyne. 

Pole, Reginald, Cardinal and Archbishop of 
Canterbury, was of royal descent, and was born at 
Stourten Castle, in Staffordshire, England, in 
March, 1500. After a preliminary education at 
Sheen monastery, he entered Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and, after graduating, obtained much 
ecclesi^tical fureferment, though still a layman. 
He was immediately invested with various offices 


by Henry VIII., who clearly destine<l him for the 
highest positions in the ChuK'h. Pole went to 
Italy, where he stayed some time, and on his return 
to England lived mostly in seclusion till 1529, when 
he was entrusted with the mission to Paris to obtain 
the sanction of the university there for the pro- 
posed divorce of Catherine of Aragon. Pole, how- 
ever, was strongly opposed to the project, and all 
relations between him and the king were broken by 
his sending (1630) Henry in MS. a treatise Pro 
EcekdaditHe UnitatU Defewsimie (publisluHl in 
1654), in which he attacked the king and con- 
demned the threatened separation of England from 
Rome. Pope Paul III., being anxious to make him, 
to his dismay, a Cardinal, Pole took holy orders 
and became Cardinal on December 22nd, 1530, and 
next year was nominated Pn|)al Legate to England. 
Henry retfiliated by depriving him of his prefer- 
ments and persecuting the members of his family, 
his mother, his eldest brother (Lord Montague) 
and several friends being arrested for high treason. 
The Pope sympathising with Pole and also alarmed 
for his own supremacy in England appointed the 
Cardinal to rouse the Continental powers against 
the English Reformation. Henry, meanwhile, 
executed his brother (1639) ; and later (1641) his 
mother, the Countess of Salisbury, was also led to 
the block. Pole tried to return to England after 
Henry’s death, but was prevented. He la said to 
have been offered and to have declined the Papal 
throne in succession to Paul III. (1649). Not 
until the marriage of Queen Mary with Philip was 
he enabled to come to England as Papal Legate. 
He arrived in 1654, and the day after Cranmor was 
burnt was made Archbishop of Canterbury (March 
22nd, 1667). He ruthlessly persecuted the Pro- 
testants and exercised his power unsparingly. His 
support of Philip against France, the Papal ally, 
led to his quarrel with Paul IV., who deprived 
him of his office as Iiegate and treated him very 
harshly. His death on November ITtii, 1668«— si.\- 
teen hours after Queen Mary’s — is said to have 
been accelerated by this severity. 

Poldoat {Pdtorim a destructive and 

blood-thirsty nocturnal little animal of the Weasel 
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family, native in Great Britain and in Central 
and Northern Europe, of which the Ferret is a 
domesticated variety. The total length is about 
18 inches, of which the tail counts for rather less 
than one-third. The fur is dark brown above and 
black beneath, and there are dark brown and white 
markings on the face. It feeds on small mammals, 
poultry, pigeons, such wild birds and their eggs as 
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come in its way» reptiles, amphibians, and fish. 
Holes in the ground or among faggots afford it 
protection in the summer, and in winter it finds 
sheher in outhouses or deserted buildings. Not 
content with satisfying its hunger and providing 
for its young, it often kills for the mere sake of kill- 
ing. It is recorded that one slew as many as six- 
teen turkeys in a yard during one night. It has been 
suggested that it derives its nume from the French 
pmde and <^hat from the havoc that it plays with 
poultry. The creature is also known as the Fitchet 
or Fitchew. To the anal pouch, with its vile- 
srnelling secretion, the animal owes its name of 
Foumart (the Foul Marten). Polecats pair in 
early spring, and the young— from three to eight 
in number, which are often trained for rabbiting — 
are born in April or May. The Siberian Polecat 
{Mugtela erersmanni)f the Tibetan Polecat (M. 
Uirmta)^ the American Polecat (M. nitjHpeg), and 
the Mottled Polecat {M. aarmatiea), from Eastern 
Europe, the West of Asia, and Afghanistan, are 
closely allied. 

Pole Star, or Polauih, is the nearest star to 
the celestial polo, being, in fact, only about I J" 
away. Tliis distance, however, is not constant, 
owing to the fact that the earth's axis does not 
remain absolutely fixed in direction. [PuKOtiSSioN.] 
On account of its small diswinco from the pole, it 
will be seen during the niglit to move in a very 
small circle about that imaginary point, a stor 
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farther from the pole describing a correspondingly 
larger circle. Polaris is often used in determining 
the exact position of the celestial pole, which may 
be found by halving the distance between its upper 
and lower oulminations. It is quite easy to find 
Polaris in the sky, for a line joining the two 
** pointers ” of the Great Boar passes very nearly 
ttough it. 


Police signifies (1) the judicial and executive 
functions of a society, and (2) an organised body 
formed with the object of preserving the public 
peace. The general features of the first of these 
characters are much the same in all civilised 
societies, but in details they differ much. Under 
Augustus the preservation of public peace within 
the city of Rome was in the hands of the prafeetm 
vrhU. In the palmy days of the French monarchy 
—for instance, under Louis XIV.— the police de- 
pended for its efficiency upon an elaborate system 
of espionage. The hea4 of the police in France 
is the Minister of the Interior, to whom the 
•prefeti and maireSt assisted by a huge body of 
commissaires and subordinates, are responsible. 
Under the ancient Saxon system in England the 
land was divided into hundreds, which were sub- 
divided into tythings, and each division was 
responsible to that al)ove it for the efficiency of 
its police c'lrrangernents. This system was supple- 
mented by the institution of sheriffs, deputies, 
and a parish constabulary— an arrangement which 
lasted almost into our own time and produced 
the Charlies or watclimen in London and the City 
Guard in Edinburgh. In 1829 Sir Robert Peel — in 
compliment to whom the policeman obtained his 
popular sobriquet of “ bobby ” and “ peeler ” — intro- 
duced the modern metropolitan system and in 18H9 
counties were authorised, and in 185(5 compelled, 
to adopt a similar system. In Scotland correspond- 
ing changes were introduced in 1883 and 1850, and 
a rural police in 1857. Ireland had been treated 
as an exceptional country, and its public peace has 
long been in the hands of a semi-military body, the 
Royal Irish Constabulary. The United States, in 
the general features of their police arrangements, 
have followed the mother country. Police forces 
exist in the cities, but in the country districts the 
arrangements are often at a much earlier stage of 
development than in England to-day. In London 
the control of the police within the judisdiction of 
the Common Council — that is, in the area familiarly 
described as the City— is in the hands of a 
Commissioner appointed by the Council, but out- 
side of this small area, tliat is, within the bounds 
of the metrofwlis, the jxdice are under the Home 
Office. This has been regarded for a long time as 
a blot on the local self-government of London. 
The headquarters of the Metropolitan Police, in- 
cluding the detective branch of the force, are situ- 
atod in New Scotland Yard. 

PolignaCr Augustk Jitles Arm and Marie, 
Prince de, statesman, was born at Versailles, 
France, on May 14th, 1780. His parents were 
driven from Paris in 1789, being rigid Royalists. 
Polignac organised a conspiracy against Napoleon 
in 1804, which failed, and he was arrested and 
condemned to death, but was respited through 
the intercession of Josephine and suffered several 
years’ imprisonment. On the restoration of Louis 
XVIII. he devoted himself to his service and was 
made a Roman prince by the Pope (1820). In 1823 
he was appointed ambassador to the Court of St 
James’s and resided in England for six years, re- 
turning to Paris and assuming the position of premier 
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under Charles X. (1829). His arbitrary conduct 
led to bis downfall and he fled, but was captured 
and again sentenced to death (1830), the sentence 
being commuted. He was banished, but after- 
wards allowed to return to France and died in 
Paris on March 2nd, 1847. 
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Politiailf otherwise Akoelo Poliziano, 
scholar and poet, was born at Montepulciano, in 
Tuscany, Italy, on July 14th, 1454, his real name 
being Ambrogini. He wavS wonderfully gifted 
as a boy and some of his first writings are among 
his best. He was patronised by Lorenzo de’ Medici 
and was enabled to study under the greatest 
scholars. Lorenzo made him tutor of his son and 
keeper of his manuscripts and books, allowing him 
to live with him. Even after he bad had a serious 
dispute with the household, he was still sheltered 
by Lorenzo. At twenty-nine years of age he was 
professor of Greek and Latin in the University 
of Florence and his reputation was so high that 
pupils and admirers came from all parts of Europe 
to attend his discourses. He was, however, of such 
an irritable and vain temper that he was constantly 
quarrelling with other scholars, Michael Angelo 
being of those with whom he was at enmity. 
Politian published many learned works, but his 
poems arc the best known of his writings and include 
Mamto, a panegyric of Virgil, Amhra, an idyll of 
Tuscan landscape (introducing his eulogy of Homer), 
Hustieun^ a warm laudation of country joys, and 
^'utrida'^ a prefatory consideration of ancient 
and modern poetry. He translated various Greek 
writers (sucti as Epictetus, Galen, Herodian, 
Hippocrates, Plutarch’s Eroticu$ and Plato’s 
Charmide%) into Latin, including a version of the 
which has been lost. His philological and 
critical essays, published in 1489 under the title of 
Miteellaneat attained immediate fame and set an 


example which the learned professors of other 
lands hastened to emulate. His Orfeo (acted in 
1483) was the first of Italian operas. He died in 
Florence on September 24th, 1494. 

Politioal Soononiy. The Greek word oiko- 
noftiia means the art of managing a household 
and its means of subsistence (Aristotle, Politics), 
Political economy was originally conceived of 
as the same sort of art applied to the resources 
of a state. Even Adam Smith says that **it 
proposes to enrich both the people and the 
sovereign ” ; but the scientific treatment of the 
causes of weiilth, on which such an art must 
be based, was so developed by him and by sub- 
sequent writers that the name has come to be 
used for the science dealing with the general 
laws of the production, distribution, accumu- 
lation, and exchange of wealth, which is most 
conveniently defined ns “material things hav- 
ing an exchange value.” 

History, The society conceived of by Aris- 
totle as the best possible was a uniform, stable 
society of well-to-do households, in which agri- 
culture would be the chief source of wealth; 
slaves would do most of the work and manu- 
facture and exchange would be comparatively 
limited. There would be no lending at interest 
and, of course, no finance. Values and prices 
would vary very little, and the few free 
labourers that existed would receive a regular 
wage. Moreover, all wealth-getting would be 
limited by the needs of a “ good life.” In such 
a society there would be little scope for the study 
of economic phenomena, though some of the simp- 
lest were dealt with by Aristotle ; and the society 
conceived of by raedieoval philosophers is much of 
the same kind, only that slavery has disappeared and 
the morally good life has become the Christian life. 
With the rise of great warlike monarchies towards 
the end of the Middle Ages we get the notion of 
such an art as that defined by Adam Smith (see 
above). The form it then took was the Mercantile 
System. Gold and silver being the handiest form 
of wealth, a state, which must always be prepared 
for war, should try to secure as much of them as 
possible. The most effectual way to do so was to 
sell manufactured goods to foreigners for specie ; 
and hence under Louis XIV. elaborate efforts were 
made in France to improve manufacture. [Col- 
bert.] In reaction against the restrictions this 
involved, the Physiocrats argued (wrongly) that 
manufacturing was only transforming, not creating, 
wealth, which had its true source in agriculture ; 
and that the true policy was “ Laissez faire, laissez 
passer.” [Laisbeb Faire.] Following them, 
Adam Smith attacked the Mercantile System much 
more elaborately, employing in the process both 
economic history and abstract reasoning, apd from 
him dates the science proper. Adam Smith’s suc- 
cessors — coming at a time when deductive reasoning 
was in fashion and society was commonly regarded 
simply as a collection of individuals naturally free 
and united under contract—created a science deal- 
ing with wealth and man as a wealth-producer in 
the abstract, so that its conclusions frequently do 
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not oorrenpond to actual fact. Schools have, there- 
fore, arisen (espocialljr in Germany) which insist 
tiuit the science can only be studied by observing 
the facts of history and society. It may, however, 
be answered (as it was substantially by John Stuart 
Mill) that, without some such provisional conclusions 
as the “abstract” science gives us, we should be 
lost in the maso of economic phenomena. It would 
be hof>eless to study the Irish hind question or 
the fluctuations of silver without some preliminary 
notion of the general causes affecting rent and 
value. Tartly in reaction against the “ historical ” 
schools, the abi^tract side has even been treated as 
a branch of tiie higher mathematics (especially in 
Austria) in a manner far too abstruse for description 
hero. But it is well to remember that the definitions 
as ordinarily accepted are only provisional, and in 
part arbitrary, and that the deductions exprcs.s 
rather tendencies than actual facts. Thus the 
abstract schools assume a socuety composed of free 
men knowing their own interest, and each compet- 
ing witir his fellows to get iis much wealth as 
possible, by pro<lucirig wealth or rendering .service.s 
and selling that wealth or those services to the 
best iKjssiblo advantage to himself. The assumption, 
though true in great part of modern commercial 
society, is comparatively remote from uncivilised or 
backward societies, but the de<luctions can easily be 
corrected by a study of the Jictual facts. Unfor- 
tunately, this correction has often been neglected ; 
hence, in part, the outcry against oconomics as 
hard-hearted and selfish. Moreover, as the science 
deals otdy with one sot of the phenomena of society, 
other sets have to be taken into account in suggest- 
ing remedies for social ills. It is because abstract 
political economy alone is insulJicient for this pur- 
pose that it has been called “ the dismal science.” 

IHvUUms. Tolitical economy deals with the 
production, distribution and exchange of wealth. 
Exchange, however, and value are its cuirdinal 
facts. Under production and di.stribution (inas- 
much as in the United Kingdom wealth may 
roughly bo said to be divided between three conspic- 
uous olas.se8 — landlords, labourers and capitalists), 
it <loal8 respectively with land, laliour and capital, 
as requisites of prcxluction, and with rent, wages 
and profits as the share accruing to each. These 
divisions are admittedly unscientific, but have 
not yet been quite displaced. Under exchange, it 
deals witi) tiic causes and nature of value and with 
the mocluinisrn of trade, as money, credit and 
banking ; and some textbooks deal also with taxa- 
tion, since the goodness or the badness of the 
system adopted lias great effect on the national 
woaltli, or with the influence of government in 
general on that wealth. It must be remembered, 
however, that pur© theory and descriptions of facts 
are often not clearly separated in the textbooks; 
that the assumption of free individual competition 
is not true at all of many stages of society, and is 
still ^eatly mo<iified by custom, and at present 
espemally by the growth of joint stock companies, 
by “trusts” and “rings'* to control markets, and 
by trades unions ; and that most of the conclusions 
are of necessity limited in their application ; but 
this latter objection might be omde to most branches 


of applied science, such as engineering or pathology. 
[Kent, Banking, Bimetallism, Free Trade.] 

Politics, in a large sense, comprises the science 
and art of government, and deals with all the 
relations of a man with the society of which he 
forms a unit. Now, though this general interpreta- 
tion is not ignored, the term is mainly used to signify 
(1) the carrying on of the relations of one civilised 
society with another, and (2) the due appointment 
of legislative and executive functions, the settle- 
ment of the rights and privileges of the members, 
within a community itself. Hence we get the great 
divisions of foreign and home politics. By analogy 
the term is used in narrower senses still. Thus we 
meet with the terms “ Church politics,” “ county 
politics,” “ village politics,” and the like. 

Polk. James Knox, eleventh President of the 
United States, was born in Mecklenburg county, 
North Carolina, on November 2nd, 1796. He was 
the son of a well-to-do farmer whose family name 
was originally Pollock. He received a fairly good 
education in early youth and was destined for a 
commercial career, but he expressed such a dis- 
taste for it that his father allowed him to enter 
North Carolina University, in Chapclhill, where he 
graduated in 1818. He studied law and in 1820 
was admitted to the bar of Tennessee, of which 
state ho became governor in 1889. He entered 
Congress in 1825 and remained a member for 
fourteen years, during which period he was 
several times Speaker. In 1844 he was elected 
President of the United„iBtates — the rival candi- 
date being Henry Clay— and his rule is notable 
as that in which the annexation of Texas and Cali- 
fornia was carried out. His private life was blame- 
less and he was known os a stij^lor for punctualjtjfj 
regularity and habits of in^try. He died At 
Nashville, Tennessee, on June 15th, 1849. 

Polk, Leonidas, bishop, was born at Raleigh, 
North Carolina, United States, on April 10th, 1806, 
and was educated at North Carolina University 
and the Military Academy at Westpoint, where he 
graduated in 1827. Being induced to study for 
the Church, however, he was ordained priest in 
18H1, becivme rector of St. Peter’s, Columbia, in 
1838 and, in 1838, was api)ointed Bishop of Arkan- 
siis and Indian Territory, with provisional charge 
of the dioceses of Alabama, Mississippi and 
Louisiana, all of which, excepting the last-named, 
he resigned in 1841. During several years he was 
actively engaged in promoting the Episcopalian 
University of the South, finally founded at Sewanee 
in Tennessee. During the Civil War he espoused 
the Secessionist side and was appointed major- 
general in 1860. He fought through various battles 
and gained several victories, but was killed at Pine 
Mountain, in Georgia, by a cannon-shot whilst 
reconnoitring, on June 14th, 1864. 

PoUeSv a Uvely round dance which originated 
in Bohemia in 18^1 and was introduced in 1843 
into England, where it at once became popular. It 
is in duple time and, generally, there is an accent 
on the second beat of the bar. It maintained its 
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vogue for nearly half a century, when it suddenly 
ceased to be fashionable. Apparently it was 
unable to withstand the general craze for the waltz. 
The polka mazurka is a blend of two dances. 
The mazurka, invented by the Mazurs, natives of 
Mazolia in Poland, was devised for four or eight 
piiirs of dancers. Its steps and figures were various 
and sometimes improvised and originally it was 
danced to a vocal accompaniment. The modern 
mazurka is a polka with two sliding steps insteiid 
of one, the music being in triple time. 

Pollack {Gadui pollachim)t a fish of the Cod 
family, found in the northern seas of Europe and 
sometimes in the west Mediterranean. It is active of 
habit ; the lower jaw is longer than the upper and 
the chin has no barbel, points distinguishing it 
from otlier species of the genus ; it often runs to 
twenty - five pounds in weight and may reach a 
length of three feet, though lighter and shorter 
spcicimcns are commoner. It shows great deter- 
mination in the pursuit of prey. Couch mentions 
the case of a young Pollack only five inches long 
which persecuted a small whiting that had taken 
shelter within the cavity of a medusa. The victim 
might have escaped bad not several other Pollacks 
joined in the hunt. In despair the whiting rushed 
to the surface where, exhausted, it lay as if dead, 
drifting with the tide. When it recovered strength 
it once more took refuge in the medusa, but the 
Pollacks routed it out and killed it. This seemed 
to glut their ire, for they left the carcass uncon- 
sumed. In Scotland and Ireland the Pollack is 
allied Lythe. 

Pollaiuolo, Antonio di Jacopo Bbnci, sur- 
named, goldsmith, painter and sculptor, was 
born at Florence in 1429. He was the first to dis- 
sect the human body for artistic purposes. He was 
an admirable modeller, and about 1452 was working 
as a goldsmith in his native city, where be executed 
some of the details in one of the portals of the 
Baptistery. He is best known as a painter, his 
“ Saint Sebastian,” one of his best works, being in 
the National Gallery in London. He died at Borne 
in 1498. His brother, PiEHO Pollaiuolo (born in 
Florence, 1443 ; died, 1496), was a painter of con- 
siderable repute. His best works are a “ Coronation 
of the Virgin,” an altar-piece of “Three Saints” 
and “ Prudence.’ 

’BoIIm {Goregimm polla/ri), a freshwater fish of 
the family Salmonidse. It is remarkable for the 
shortness of its head and the depth of its body and 
has the appearance of the herring, which it also 
resembles in its gregarious habits. It is ten or 
eleven inches long and is caught in great numbers 
in Lough Neagh, in Ireland, where it is esteemed for 
its excellent flavour. The Powan of Loch Lomond, 
the Vendace of Lochmaben in Dumfriesshire, and 
the Gwyniad of certain Welsh lakes and Ullswater 
in Cumberland — all freshwater~are nearly-related 
varieties of the species. 

Pollards, trees, especially willows and poplars, 
that have been polled or cut back to the trunk. 
The effect of such treatment is twofold ; in the first 
place, all the vigour is thrown into the stem and 


the tree thenceforward is of stunted growth and, 
secondly, there grows from the truncated haid 
a dense mass of spreading branches which are cut 
off periodiailly to be made into baskets or used for 
faggots. Pollarding is performe<l every three or 
four years. 'J’rties that are included for this treat- 
ment are generally planted by the banks of streams 
or in lusli meadows and present an appearance 
that, if ugly, is also striking. Oaks are sometimes 
pollarded for the sake of the bark. 

Pollen is the special name of the microstores 
of Phanerogamia, It consists generally of minute 
yellow dust- like pollen-grains, each of which is a 
microspore formea from a single cell, one of four 
daughter-cells resulting from the division of a 
pollen mother-cell. Sometimes, from the non-solu- 
tion of the wall of the mothor-coll, the grains 
remain connected. In different divisions of the 
Orchidacea) all gradations occur from isolated 
grains, through tetrads or groups of four, topollinia 
or pollen- masses, in wliicli all the grains of each 
anther-ohaml)er are united. 'Phe wall of the or- 
dinary pollen-grain becomes differentiated into an 
outer cuticiilarised exospore, exino or extino, and 
an inner cellulose intine. The former often pro- 
jects in spiny points, ridges, etc., and the latter is 
locally thickened inwards. In Gymnosperms the 
pollen-grain divides into two unequal cells, of which 
the larger grows out into the pollen-tube on pollina- 
tion and the smaller commonly divide.s into several 
included cells, the male protballiura. In pines the 
exine is distended into air vesicles. In Angio- 
sperms the grain similarly divides into two i)rim- 
ordial or wall-less cells, from one only of which the 
pollen-tube is formed when the grain reaches the 
stigma. Sevei*al pollen -tubes may issue from one 
grain, each being a projection of the intino, ren- 
dered possible by the above-mentioned thickening. 
The contents of the grain do not form antherozoids, 
as in the microspores of Cryptogarnia, but two 
nuclei pass into the tube. The exine is sometimes 
sticky from an oily exudation. 

Pollination is the conveying of the pollen 
from the anthers to the tercine or nucleus in 
Gymnosperms or the stigma in Angiosperms, where 
it is detained by viscidity. Pollination may he 
effected by wind, as in the anemophilous flowers of 
Conifer®, hazel, etc. ; by insects, as in more showy, 
coloured, variegated, odorous, or honey-secreting 
entomophilous flowers; or, more rarely, by birds, 
slugs, beetles, or running water. It may precede 
fertilisation by a few hours, or, as in conifers, by 
months. [Fertilisation.] 

PoUiOf Caius Asinius, orator, poet and his- 
torian, was born in Italy in 76 B.c. In 64 ho 
impeached Cato the younger, though without 
success, and had distinguished liimself before the 
civil war broke out between Julius Caesar and 
Pompey. He espoused Caesar’s cause and, after his 
death, sided with Mark Antony, who named him 
consul (40), He reconciled Augustus and Antony, 
was known to Horace and Virgil, who dedicated 
poems to him, and retired from public life after his 
victory over the Dalmatians. He founded the firsts 
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public library in Home. He wrote tragedies which 
Virgil pronounced to be worthy of Sophocles, a 
history of the civil wars of his time, and was a 
severe literary critic. Of bis writings nothing has 
survived beyond three letters to Cicero and a few 
fragments of his speeches. He set the example, 
afterwards generally followed and said not to be 
unknown even in the present day, of reading his 
writings to an audience of friends. He died in bis 
villa at Tusc Ilium, about 12 miles south-east of 
Home, in A.D. 4. 

Pollock, Bir Frederick, judge, was bom 
in Ivonilon, on September 23rd, 1783. He was 
educated at St. Paul's School, and afterwards 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated as Senior Wrangler in 180(1. Study- 
ing law, he was called to the bar in 1809, and 
for twenty years practised with great success in 
London ami on the Northern Circuit. He was 
made a king's counsel in 1827, and was elected 
member of Parliament for Huntingdon in 1831. He 
was appointed Attorney-General in 1834, when he 
wins knighted. In 1841 he again became Attorney- 
Genend, and three years later was made chief 
baron of the Court of Bxchc(pier and a privy 
councillor. In 18(1(1 he retired and received 
a baronetcy. He wtis one of tiie most dis- 
tinguished ornaments of the English bench 
during the 19th century; his decisions were as 
clearly ex{x>unded as they were generally sound. 
Few lawyers possessed in such a liigh degree the 
gift of lucid expression. He died at Hatton in 
Middlesex on August 23rd, 1870. 

Pollock. Sir Fredrriok, publicist, eldest son 
of Sir William Frederick Pollock, was born in 
London on December 10th, 1846, and was educated 
at Eton (King's Scholar) and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where, in 1868, he obtained a fellow- 
ship. In 1871 he was called to the barat Lincoln's 
Inn and became Professor of Jurisprudence at 
University College, London, in 1882 ; Corpus Pro- 
fessor of Jurisprudence at Oxford in 1883, and 
Professor of Common Law in the Inns of Court, in 
1884. In mldition to several valuable legal works 
{Mneivlei of Cmtract^ 1876; Tfie of TorU, 
1887 ; biffoni of the Imw of JPa/rtnerthip, 1877, and 
others), he is the author of Spinoza : hut Life and 
Philoiophp^ 1880; of the Chapter on the Early 
Hietorn of Mountaineering in the Badminton volume, 
1892 ; and is jmrt author of the celebrated “ 
ingham ijettere'^ 1899. He was named Fellow of 
the British Academy in 1902. Sir Frederick suc- 
oceded his father, the second baronet, in 1888. 

PoUookf Sir George, field-marshal, son of 
David Pollock, saddler to George III., whose three 
sons all became distinguished men, wa.s born in 
Westminster on June 4th, 1786, and, after studying 
at the Royal Military Academy, at Woolwich, 
entered the service of the East India Company, 
becoming a lieutenant of artillery in 1808. In 
August, 1804, he engaged in active service at 
Cawnpore under Lake, against Holkar, but the 
BriUsn force was compelled to retire to Agra as 


Holkar was advancing with ninety thousand men. 
By October, Lake was prepared to meet the enemy 
and eventually Holkar was defeated and PoUock 
was promoted captain-lieutenant. He received 
command of the artillery of a field force ordered to 
pursue Holkar who, a fugitive, sued for peace. In 
the first Burmese war, 1824, he was ordered to the 
front, but arrived after Rangoon had fallen. He 
commanded the artillery of General Cotton’s division 
and for his services at the bombardment and cap- 
ture of Maliown and subsequent actions was made 
C.B. and promoted brevet-colonel, 1829, and became 
major-general in 1838. In January, 1842, the 
British troops in the Khyber Pass were annihilated 
and Pollock was selected for the command of the 
expedition sent to relieve Sir Robert Sale and his 
troops at Jelalabad. Reducing his baggage to a 
minimum and cautiously preferring delay to any 
unpremeditated action, he slowly and steadily forced 
the terrible Khyber Pass. On April 16th the band 
of the besieged sallied forth to play the relieving 
force into the town. In order to rescue the British 
detained by Akbar Khan, Pollock and General 
Nott resolved to push on to Kabul, before with- 
drawing from Afghanistan in pursuance of Lord 
Ellenborough’s policy. After many desperate en- 
counters their efforts were successful. Pollock 
ordered his cin'ef engineer to destroy the baziiar in 
Kabul where the head and mutilated remains of 
Sir William Macnaghten, the British envoy, had 
been exhibited, and he afterwards brought his 
troops safely back to India in spite of the desperate 
hostility of the hill tribes. He was made G.C.B. 
and appointed political resident at Lucknow and, 
later, military member of the Supreme Council of 
India. Ill health compelled his return to England 
in 1846. He was gazetted field-marshal in 1870, 
appointed Constable of the Tower in 1871, and 
created a baronet as “ of the Khyber Pass ” in 1872. 
He died at Walmer in Kent, on October 6th, 1872, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

FoUok, Robert, poet, son of a small farmer, was 
born at North Moorhouse, Renfrewshire, Scotland, 
on October 19th, 1798. He was educated at a 
neighbouring farmhouse and at Mearns parish 
school, where his health was injured by excessive 
athletics. Starting life as a cabinet-maker and 
then joining his father on his farm, he and an elder 
brother decided to prepare for the ministry. They 
went to Glasgow University where Robert gradu- 
ated in 1822 with distinction in logic and moral 
philosophy. Reading widely, be wrote verse, 
founded a literary society and under Dr. Dick con- 
tinued the study of theology at the United Secession 
Hall. On May 2nd, 1827, he became a probationer 
under the United Associat ion Synod and preached 
four times. But his health was undermined 
and the doctors recommended a visit to Italy. 
With his sister he went to London by sea, where it 
was seen he was unfit to pursue the journey. They 
settled at Shirley Common, near Southampton. 
The milder climate failed to benefit him and he 
died of consumption on September 18th, 1827, being 
buried in the neighbouring churchyard of Mill- 
brook. While still a divinity student he published 
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anonymously, in a time of need, a series of Talet of 
the Covena7Uor$ and planned his chief work, The 
Cvvrse of Timet in ten books of blank verse, which 
Professor John Wilson (“ Christopher North ”) con- 
sidered “ though not a poem, overflows with poetry.” 
Its subject is man’s spiritual life and destiny ; its 
inspiration the Shorter Catechim, As it set* forth 
the favourite Calvinistic tenets of the period, it 
appealed to the seriously-minded and at once be- 
came popular. The unfortunate poet died within 
six nionths of its ap{)earance, and the interest 
aroused by it led to his memoir being written by 
Ids brother. His admirers erected a granite obelisk 
over his grave on which is inscribed “His immortal 
Poem is his monument,” 

FoUokshaws, a town on the White Cart, Ren- 
frewshire, Scotland, practically a suburb of Glas- 


Folo, an equestrian game of hockey, was pnic- 
tised from a remote antiquity in the East, and was 
introduced into Calcutta by British officers in 1863. 
It has now been generally adopted among British 
communities. The polo-grounci should be of turf, 
300 yards by 200 yards, with goals at each end 24 
feet apart. The ponies used should not be more 
than 14*2 hands high, nor the players more than 
four a side, consisting of 1, 2, 3, and back. The 
polo-stick — four feet long— is of light cane, with a 
cross-head eight inches long, and the ball is of light 
wood. A player is not allowed to cross the front 
of Ids opponent. A match usually lasts one liour, 
divided ink) periods of ten minutes each, when the 
ponies are changed. Good Polo is played at full 
gallop tliroughoiit. The best ponies, which must 
l)e thoroughly trained to the game, are obtained by 
crossing thoroughbreds with mares having some 
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gow from which it is about three miles distant to 
the .south-west. It is familiarly cidled the Shaws, 
its name meaning the woods of Pollok, an adjoin- 
ing estate which was granted by David 1. about 
1124 to Walter the High Steward of Scotland and 
afterwards passed to the Maxwells. The chief build- 
ings are the town house, public hall (presented by 
Sir John Stirling Maxwell) and the Early English 
parish church. The industries include textiles, 
bleaching and printing, dyeing, paper-making and 
iron-founding. A cotton-mill, built towards the 
end of the 18th century, was the first in Scotland 
to be lighted with gas. Tanning (especially of* 
chamois leather), Turkey-red dyeing and calico- 
printing, once vigorously conducted, have declined. 
Pop. (1901). 11,169. 

PoU Tax was a tax of the Middle Ages, which, 
as its name implies, was levied upon each member 
of the community. In England it amounted to three 
groats upon all over 15 years of age, and was a 
most unpopular tax. It was levied in 1377 and 
in 1380, and in 1381 the arbitrary conduct of those 
to whom the tax was farmed out caused many 
disturbances, notably that of which Wat Tyler 
was the moving spirit. William HP’s hearth tax, 
the window tax of a later period, and the income 
tax of our own time are the nearest modem counter- 
parts, none of which was generally acceptable. 


Arab, Welsh, or Exmoor blood. Tournaments are 
held at Hurlingham, Ranelngh, Rugby and else- 
where in England. In the United States individual 
excellence counts for more in a match than in 
England where combination is the invariable 
rule. English practice is preferable. Owing to the 
climate a matcli in India lasts only 40 minutes. 

Polo, Marco, traveller, was born in Venice, pro- 
bably about 1254, shortly after his fatlier Nicolo and 
uncle Maffeo had gone on a voyage to the East. They 
were aw.'iy for many years and visited Kiiblai, the 
Tatar Emperor of China, or Groat Khan. He was in- 
terested in their stories of Europe and, in order to 
ingratiate himself with the Pope, of whose power 
he had heard, entrusted them with a mission to 
him, requesting that a liundred learned men might 
be sent to China to convert its people to Chris- 
tianity. They returned to Italy after many years’ 
absence and found Marco grown up. Owing to in- 
ternal dissensions, the Papal chair was vacant and it 
was not till 1271, when Nicolo and Maffeo had set 
out for the East again, taking Marco with them, 
that they heard of the election of the new Pope, 
Gregory X., who, however, instead of the desired 
hundred missionaries, nominated only two Domini- 
can monks who declined the journey. The party 
reached China, loaded with presents for the Khan, 
who gave them a royal reception. Marco Polo 
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became a favourite with Kublai, who sent him on 
various embassies. At length the travellers found 
an opportunitj of returning to their native country. 
They were apiwinted to escort the Khan’s grand- 
daughter to Persia, where she was to marry a young 
prince, and promised to return ; but tiie voyage 
f)roved so t^nlious that tiie prince wjis dead before 
tfiey reacheci him. Feeling absolved from their 
))r(>iuise by the death of the Khan, they went to 
Italy, where they arrive<l in 1295, with the enormous 
wealth tliey had arnrisscd. In Venice they were re- 
garded as wonders. Marco Polo was niade com- 
mander of a galley in an expedition gainst the 
Otmooso and, being defeated (1298), was imprisoned 
in Genoa. Here ho wrote the marvellous story of his 
travels in the East, giving glowing descriptions of 
the magnificence of its potentates and of the 
fKsoplo. He was liberated and returne<i to Venice, 
whore he died in 1324. Many of his extraordinary 
statements were scoffed at in his day, but time has 
proved their truth. It was the reading of his 
Dasorlptum of the World'* Wotidern which inspired 
Columbus to seek a new world. Polo’s travels have 
of ton been edited and translated. 

PolyiUldroiUb literally having many male 
organs," or stamens, applied strictly to those 
flowers in which there are twenty or more stamens, 
with insertions on the receptacle (thulamifloral), as 
in the Kivnunculaccio, poppies, water-lilies, mignon- 
ettes, rock-rose, linden, etc. Where there are a 
similar number with “ oalyoifloral " insertions 
[IlOftAOK^.], they wore termed in the Linniean 
arrangement icosandrous. 

Polyandryi the condition of having more than 
one huskind at the same time. The cusbim prob- 
ably originated in unfertile regions in which, owing 
to the scanty means of subsistence, it hud hecorno 
essential to limit pcjpulation. It prevailed long ago 
in certiun districts in Europe and is still practised in 
TilKJt, ^jarts of India and Ceylon, among some tribes 
of Pacific Islanders and the lower races of North 
and South America. 

Polyantllllgf a garden name, meaning '* many- 
flowered,’’ applied to those cultivated varieties of 
the primrose in which the pctl uncle is elongated 
Ixjaring up a whole umbel of flowers, as is normally 
the case in the cowslip. The flowers are variously 
and beautifully tinted, often having a broad circu- 
lar band of red or brown, with a yellow centre or 
“ eye," and sometimes an edging or “ lacing ’’ of a 
different sluide. They are old-fashioned cottage- 
garden favourites. 

Polybius, historian, was bom at Megalopolis, in 
Greece, jwssibly in 204 n.o., though the date can only 
be conjectured. He was the son of Lyoortas the states- 
man and descendant of the great patriot Philopos- 
men, whose ashes he conveyed home after the hero’s 
death in Messina (182). He became connected 
with politics in his youth and was one of the 
thousand hostages carried off by the Homans after 
the conquest of Macedonia in 168. He formed the 
acquaintance of Soipio, the destroyer of Carthage, 
who aided him In his historical studies. Polybius 


returned to Greece in 151, and soon afterwards 
was again with Bcipio, returning finally after the 
Romans had suppressed the Achieans’ noble effort 
for freedom. He died at the age of 82, probably in 
122, in consequence of injuries sustained in a fall 
from his horse. Though he has been reproached 
with desertii^ his country, it is certain that Poly- 
bius rendered it invaluable service on account of 
his influence with the Romans. His great work 
is a history of Greece and Rome between 220 and 146 
in forty book.s, of which only five remain, the rest 
being fragmentary. It is accurate, impartial, and 
admirably written and has bean often translated. 

Polycar^ Saint, martyr, was bom in, or 
before, a.d. 69, though the actual date is unknown. 
He was instructed in the Christian religion by the 
Apostles themselves and became attached to John 
the Evangelist, who made hitti Bishop of Smyrna 
in 96. There is nothing known of St. Polycarp’s 
early life or of his personal history, but he was 
probably born in Asia Minor. He ruled his sec for 
many yeJirs and received St. Ignatius when the 
latter journeyed from Antioch to Rome. In the 
year 168, then a very old man, he went to Rome to 
confer with Pope Anicetiis about the celebration of 
Easter Day. He objected t-o the Western practice 
of holding it on the anniversary of the Resurrection, 
but the result of the conference was simply to leave 
the East and West to their former methods of 
celebration. While in Rome Polycarp converted 
many of the followers of Marcion and Valentine 
from their heresies. He was held in the highest 
reverence by Christendom and was considered bead 



of the Asiatic bisliops. He held the see for seventy 
years and at length was ordered to be burnt by the 
Roman Governor for refusing to renounce Christ. 
His reply was, “ Eighty-and-six years have I served 
Him, and He never did me wrong, and how can I 
betray my King who saved me ? " His bones were 
gathered by his disciples and preserved. The 
record of his martyrdom — which happened possibly 
in 166 or 167—18 to be found in the letter the 
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Christians of Smyrna to the church of Pontus. 
His beautiful Spistle to the PkUippianiy though its 
authenticity has been disputed, is a noble relic of 
the times. His day is the 26th of January. 
Irenseus was one of his pupils. 

Polyohiotai the order of worms including 
those members of the class Chmtopoda or bristle- 
bearing worms which have numerous setm or 
bristles. These bristles are united into bundles and 
placed on lateral processes of the body known as 
parapodia. In addition to these, there are other 
lateral appendages — the cirri and branchiie — which 
are mainly concerned in respiration. The Polychreta 
are all marine. The order is subdivided into the 
Errantia, which are free and carnivorous ; and the 
'riibicola. which live in tubes tliat are usually 
fixed, while the animals feed on vegetable matter. 
As examples of the former may be cited Aphrodite, 
or the Sea-Hare, and the centipede-like worms. 
Nereis, Phyllodoce, etc. ; of the latter there are 
the Lob-worms {Arenicola), which live in burrows 
in sand, and Serpula or Spirorbia, which form 
calcareous tubes, 

Polycistinaf a name often used for those 
Iladiolaria which have a silicious shell. Their 
silicious skeleton, generally globular, is variously 
troUised and sometimes composed of two or even 
three concentric balls, supported and sefm-rated by 
few or many long radiating spicules, passing from 
the centre to beyond the surface. 

Polycladida^ a family of flat, leaf-shaped 
worms, with much-branched intestines, belonging 
to the order Dendrocoelida and the class Turbellaria. 
'’’hey are all marine and of peculiar interest, as 
they are supposed to have possible affinities with 
the Jellyfish belonging to the class Ctenophora. 
This view is based on the position of the auditory 
organ and of some bands of cilia in some Polyclads. 
The structure of the excretory and nervous system 
is, however, opposed to such a view. 

PolycloitUSf sculptor, who flourished in the 
nth century b.c., was born probably at Sicyon, 9 
miles north-west of Corinth, but resided in Argos. 
He was one of the most illustrious sculptors of the 
ancient world and, just as Peloponnesus rivalled 
Athens in politics, so Polycleitus enabled it to rival ^ 
it in art. In the grand manner be was inferior to * 
Pheidias, who was supreme in rendering god-like 
majesty, but he excelled him in purity of style and 
the finish of his execution. Polycleitus’s strength 
lay in his statues of young athletes, in which he 
was incomparable. His “ Doryphorus,” a youth 
bearing a lance, was considered to set the canon in 
this branch of sculpture, in respect both of pro- 
portions and principles. This and his “ Diadu- 
raenus,’’ in the British Museum, were his master- 
pieces. 

PolyerateSy tyrant of Samos, made himself 
master of that island (in the Greek Archipelago, 42 
miles south-west of Smyrna in Asia Minor) about 
5IJ2 B.c. Having put to death or otherwise removed 
those who helped him to power, he began to extend 
his dominion, endeavouring also to render it 
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impre^able. Although on friendly terms with 
Amasis, the Egyptian Ung, he sent troops to the aid 
of Cambyses, who was invading Egypt (625) ; but the 
intended reinforcements, oo-ofyerating with Spartans 
and Corinthians, laid siege to Samos in the hope of 
effecting Polycrates* rain. They failed, but he was 
eventually betrayed by one of his enemies, the 
Persian Oroetes, who, by false pretence, enticed 
him out of Samos to Magnesia in Asia Minor, where 
he was captured and crucified (622). Polycrates 
was a patron of art and literature, Anacreon being 
one of those befriended by him, 

Polyganiousi in botany, signifies “having 
flowers both perfect and imjj^rfect [ic., bisexual 
and unisexual] on the same plant,” as in the ash, 
the maples, horse-chestnuts, and most Oompositro, 
The horse-chestnut illustrates a common principle, 
the lower or first-formed flowers being bisexual, or 
having both stamens and carpels ; while the upper, 
later-formed ones arc male, i.e., staminate. In the 
Corapositm various arrangements occur, the most 
frequent being that in the daisy, where the centre 
or disc florets in each head are Insexual, and the 
outer or ray florets are female, i.e., pistillate. 

Polraamy, though generally rc^stricted to the 
kind or marriage in which one man has many wives, 
should also include Polyandry, in which one woman 
has many husbands. [Family, Mariuaoe.] In 
Africa an<1 the East polygamy, in the strictest 
sense, is still prevalent ; and by the Koran (chapter 
iv.) a man is |)errniUed to have four wives. In Old 
Te.starnent times a plurality of wives seems to have 
been the rule. Lamech (Gen. iv. 19) had two; 
and the maximum was probably reached by 
Solomon (1 Kings xi. 3). One finds no word of 
reprobation as to the enormous number; his 
blameworthiness seems to be duo to the fact 
that they were “strange women.” Probably, as in 
the harems of Eastern potentates at the present 
day, the vast majority were wives in name only, 
some few favourites sharing the affection of their 
lord. Christianity condemns polygamy, though in 
the religious upheaval of the 16th century some of 
the chief German Keformors sanctioned it in a 
particular case (that of the Landgrave of Hesse). 
Polygamy was distinctly advocated as a remedy 
for prostitution by the Kev. Martin Madan (1726- 
1790), who in 1780 published Thelyplithora : or, a 
Treatise on Female Iluin, to spread his views. This 
drew from William Cowj>er, the author’s cousin, a 
poem entitled Anti-Thelyphthora, which Canon 
Benham justly calls “a wretched production.” 
[Mormons, Bigamy.] 

Polyglot (Greek, many-tongued ”), a book 
containing, arranged in parallel columns, version.^ of 
the same text in several different lungunges. For 
obvious reasons the most important plyglots are 
those of the Bible. The first undertaking was the 
Ilexaplaot Origen — which, however, exhibited only 
two tongues (Hebrew and Greek) and the versions 
of Aquila, Symmachus, Theodotion and the Septua- 
gint. The first that displayed the text in several 
tongues was called the Complutensian, because it 
was published (1522) at Complutum, the Latin uamo 
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for Alcala de Henares in Spain, where, daring the 
five previous years, Cardinal Ximenes had promoted 
and directed the work. Then came the Antwei^ 
Polyglot (1569-72) under the patronage of PbiUp 
II. or Spain and printed by Plan tin. Next followed 
the Pans Polyglot of Le Jay (1646), a l>eaatifal 
example of typography. Finally the Jiihlia 8(iora 
Polyglotta (1667) of Brian Walton, Bishop of Cheater 
may bo cited as the most complete of such enter- 
prises. 

Polywoilf any 6gure whose sides are straight 
linos ; when these sides are all equal and include 
equal angles, tiie polygon is said to be regular. All 
regular polygons can be circumscribed about and 
insoriboa in a circle, but the problem is not always 
easy of solution. Euclid devised methods for per- 
forming the operation with polygons of 3, 4, or 6 
sides; and hence the method can be applied to 
cases where the number of sides is 3, 4, or 6 multi- 
plied by any power of 2. Gauss gave solutions for 
polygons of a more complicated type. All polygons 
of an even number of sides, if circumscribed about 
a circle, have the sums of the odd and even sides 
equal ; and, if inscribed in a circle, the sums of the 
mid and even angles are equal. The sum of the 
angles of any polygon is equal to four less than 
twice as many right angles as the figure has sides. 

Polygon of ForcaSf a polygon of which each 
side represents in magnitude and direction one 
of a number of forces acting on a point. When the 
forces are in equilibrium, the |)olygon is complete. 

PolygOrdinSf the type-genus of the family 
Polygonliidro, and the best-known mcmlx'r of the 
class of primitive worms that arc called Archi- 
Annelida. It is a small marine worm, with the 
segmentation very feebly marked ; they have neither 
bristles (sotai), nor lateral appendages (ixuapodia), 
nor the respiratory processes know'ii as cirri and 
branchim. The intestine is straight and the kiJ- 
neys (nophridin) are also very simple. The fact 
that the nerves are ret^iined in the hypodermis 
is another very primitive character. There are 
several species which are common in the Medi- 
terranean ; when irritated, they break voluntarily 
into fragments. 

Polyhadroilf a solid figure bounded by plane 
surfaces. If its faces are all equal and regular poly- 
gons, it is said to be a regular polyhedron, and it 
can bo shown that only five such can exist — ?./*., 
the tetrahedron (four faces), cul>e (six faces), octa- 
hedron (eight faces), dodecahedron (twelve faces), 
and icosahedron (twenty faces). The prism and 
pyramid are common examples of irregular poly- 
hedra. A connection between the number of faces, 
edges and vertices of any polyhedron is given in 
Euclid’s theorem, which states that the sum of the 
number of faces and vertices is two more than the 
number of edges. 

Polyhymnia (Greek, “she of the many 
hymns^*), one of the Nine Muses, daughter of Zeus 
and Mnemosyne. She was especially the goddess 
of lyric song and the sublime hymn, her attributes 
being afterwards extendeil to embrace learning 


and the faculty of remembering. By some she was 
held to be the inventor of harmony and the lyre, 
and towards the close of the Roman empire was 
regarded as the patroness of mimes and panto- 
mimes. 

Polymerism. Many chemical compounds 
exist wnich possess similar percentage composition, 
but which contain different numbers of the con- 
stituent atoms in their molecules and hence possess 
different molecular weights and different vapour 
densities ; such compounds are said to be polymeric. 
As examples, may be cited the class of compounds 
known as olefines, all of which possess the same per- 
centage composition (i.f., C 92 3, H 7-7), but which 
vary in their molecular weights from 26 (C.^Hj) to 420 
(Cjiftll^j)). Many compounds, especially a number 
of hydrocarbons, if allowed to stand (particularly if 
warm), polymerise and pass into these higher 
compounds. 

Polymorphuimt the modification of different 
members of a colony into very different forms, 
whereby a division of labour is secured to the 
colony. Thus, in the common Sea-firs or Sertularia, 
some of the individuals which form the colony are 
specialised for the capture and digestion of food 
and others for reproduction ; the former are known 
as hydrothecie and the latter as gonothecro or gon- 
angia. As in this case there are only two modifi- 
cations, it is known as dimorphism ; in others it is 
more complex. Thus, in the Physophoridte, some 
individuals form the feeding memlHJrs or “poly- 
pites ; ” others form a “ pneumatophore ” or float ; 
a third set serve as protective plates or “ hydro- 
phylla? a fourth, the feelers or “ hydrocysts a 
fifth, the male reproductive organs or “androphores;” 
and a sixth, the female or “ gynophores.” Poly- 
morphism is esi)ecially characteristic of the Coelen- 
terata, as in the Sponges, Sea-firs, and other 
zoopiiytes, and the Alcyonarian corals. Amongst 
higher animals, it occurs in the order Cheilosto- 
niata of the class Bryozoa, where the individuals 
that .serve for feeding and dige.stion, for reproduc- 
tion (ooecia) and protection (avicularia) are all 
modified zocecia, 

Polynesia (sometimes called Oceania) in its 
widest sense includes all the islands of the Pacific 
east of Australia, New Guinea and the Philippines, 
excepting Japan, the Kuriles, the Aleutians, the isles 
of Bering Sea, and the islands off British Columbia, 
Mexico, and South America. These, again, are 
classified into Micronesia, which includes the 
islands west of 180®, and north of the Gilberts 
and the Equator ; Melanesia, which includes the 
i.slands south of the Equator and west of 180®, 
and north of the tropic of Capricorn ; and Poly- 
nesia Proper, which includes New Zealand, the 
Ellice Archipelago and the islands east of 180®, 
and north and south of the Equator. This 
lust division, which is also known as East Poly- 
nesia, is the area occupied by the race strictly called 
Polynesians. These oceanic islands are either 
coralline or volcanic and show great uniformity in 
climate and biology. The flora embraces cocoa 
and other palms, bread-fruit, pandanus, yams, 
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taro, sweet potatoes, araucarias, tree*fems, ban- 
yans, casuarinas ; the fauna comprises a few bats, 
some rodents, a few snakes, lizards, the crocodile, 
centipede, but bird life is more varied, and 
many kinds have ornate plumage. The principal 
islands are named in the following table, arranged 
in groups and showing area in square miles, popu- 
lation and ownership : — 


Islands. 

Square 

Miles. 

PoruLA* 

TION. 

Ownership. 

MlCRONKSIA— 

Marianne (Ladrones 

420 

10,000 

Germany & U.8.A. 

IVlew 

200 

12,000 

Germany 

Caroline 

bm 

30,000 

Germany 

Marshall 

lf>0 

15,(KK) 

Gertuanv 

Gilbert 

i«k) 

3.0,000 

Great Britain 

Melanesia— 




Admiralty 

770 

2,000 

Germany 

tiiamarck 

20,000 

188,000 

Germany 

D Kntrecasteaux 

1,200 

1,100 

Great Biitaln 

Louiaiade 

870 

2,000 

Great Britain 

8<i]oinon 

io,aoo 

175,000 

Gi-eat Britain and 

Santa Cruz 

m 

.5,000 

Germany 

Great, Britain 

Banks 

100 

4,. 500 

Great Britain 

New Hebrides 

r),oco 1 

! 70, (KH) 

1 Ununuexed 

New Caledonia 

7,000 i 

! 51,416 

i France 

Loyalty 

800 1 

i 15,000 

1 France 

Fiji 

7,450 

120,000 

j Great Britain 

Polynesia PiiopKii— 
Hawaii 

0,449 

1.0 

1.54,000 

i 

j Unitetl Btates 

Pliamix 

! 00 

; Groat Britain 

Ellice 

14 

2,400 

Great Britain 

Tokelau 

12 1 

520 

Great Britain 

Hautoa 

1,000 ' 

35,000 

Germany 

'IViiiga 

4.50 

.30,0(;m) 

Great Biitaln 

Keniiadec 

40 

100 

Great Britain 

Austral 

10.0 

1,400 

France 

Cook (Hervey) 

140 

1 1,.5(»0 

Great Britain 

Tahiti (Society) 

080 

18,000 

France 

Tuaiuotu (Low) 

0,000 

5,000 

France 

Marquesas 

480 

0,000 

France 

New Zealand 

103,058 

815,802 

Great Britain 


Polj&oaiaiUli collective name of all the South 
Sea or Pacific Islanders, practically synonymous 
with Kanaka. They comprise tliree main eth- 
nical groups, namely, Indonesians, Micronesiane and 
Melanesians. In a more restricted sense, the term 
is applied to the tall, brown natives of the eastern 
archipelagoes (Hawaii, Marquesas, Tahiti, Samoa, 
'I’onga, New Zealand), who are a branch of tlio* 
Indonesians, presenting gieat uniformity of type, 
S{)eech and national traditions. 

Voljrp, a name formerly employed to describe 
such animals as the octopus and even the wood- 
louse, but now restricted to certain classes of 
the sub-kingdom Coelenterata, including medusae, 
corals and sea-anemones ; that is to say, animals 
with a tubular body whose mouth is fringed with 
tentacles. It may be used indifferently of an indi- 
vidual or of the mass or colony composed of 
individuals. 

Pol^etalOBSy having the petals distinct, as 
opposed to gamopetalous. Though among Mono- 
cotyledons this is often only a generic character — 
as, for instance, in distinguishing squills from hya- 
cinth8-«-ainoDg Dicotyledons it is of much greater 


systematic Importance, distinguishing a whole sub- 
class, the Polypetalie. 

PolyphtmiUly King of the Cyclops, son of 
Neptune. He was a monster of horrific aspect, of 
great height and strength, with an eye in the middle 
of his forehead. He herded his flocks on the coast 
of Sicily and delighted in human flesh. He was 
smitten with Galatea and killed Acis, his more 
fortunate rival. The Ody»»ey describes how Ulysses, 
who was shipwrecked on the island, dispatched the 
monster — who consumed two of Ulysses* baud 
daily and now proposed to devour the hero, as a 
hmnt btmche — by thrusthig a burning pole into his 
single eye. Aroused by the pain, Polyphemus 
blocked the mouth of the cave, but Ulysses escaped 
by creeping through the legs of the nuns as they 
were led out to pasture. 

Polyplacophoray the order of the Mollusca, 
which includes the Chitons, in which the body is 
protected by a shell formed of eight overlapping 
plates. The group is of great geological antiquity 
and includes some of the most primitive of living 
Mollusca. The body is bilaterally symmetrical 
and the organs are all paired and metaraerically 
repeated ; this may be a trace of segmentation in 
the ancestor of the Mollusca. 

PolypternSy a genus of ganoid fishes, belong- 
ing to tiie family J'olypteridce. It is twpiilarly 
known as the Pony Pike of the Nile and is found 
throughout tropical Africa, particularly in the Nile, 
Gambia and Senegal rivers ami other waters of the 
west coast. It is along fish with a short snout and 
cylindrical body, protected with lozengo-shapod 
bony scales. Polypterus bichir, the only species, 
Uvea in the mud at the bottom of rivers, where it 
crawls or walks by means of its fins. It swims 
rapidly, after the manner of a snake. The dorsal 
fin is broken up into a succession of little finlets 
varying in number from eight to eighteen. The 
head is covered with enamel like that which 
defends the body scales. The ventral fins are well 
developed and the anal fin is placed close to the 
lower margin of the caudal fin. The central 
portion of the fins is fleshy and covered with scales, 
so that the rays appear as a fringe around it— a 
character met with in many of the fossil fishes of 
the Old Red Sandstone, which led Professor Huxley, 
as a matter of classification, to proixiso to unite 
them under the name of (h‘ossopterygi<laj,or Fringe- 
finned fishes. Cahimoichthys calabaricus, a remark- 
able form from Old Calabar, is closely allied to 
Polypterus. It is, however, much more elongated 
and has about a hundred vertebrae in the abdomen 
and ten in the tall. 

PolypuSf a pedunculated or stalked tumour of 
somewhat rounded form, growing from a mucous 
surface. They are usually simple and benign, but 
malignant forms also occur. The varieties are 
Polypi of the nose, either raucous or fibrous (when 
the latter involves the back of the idiarynx it is 
known as naso- pharyngeal Polypus) ; Polypi of 
the ear, springing either from the membrana 
tympani or from the interior of the tympanum; 
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l^olypi of the intestinox, mo8t generally affecting 
tlie rectum; Polypi of the titcrua (cystic, mucous 
or soft, atui hanl or fibrous) ; nnd Rdypi of the 
bladder, larynx, gums ami other less common situa- 
tion. The removal of ti»e .simple kinds is a trifling 
operation, but the treatment of the malignant 
growths (icniands the surgeon’s skill. 

PolyteolUliCf an institution where instruction 
•^ especially practi(i:il teaching— is given in various 
arts and branches of technical knowledge. In 1794 
the tScole IN>ly technique was founded in Paris, 
and this has been largely imitated, especially in 
frermany, .Switzerland and the Tnited States. In 
iiOndon t he Polyteclinics used to Iw} regarded as 
places nf entertainment where popular instruction 
in varioiiH sciiaices was imparted in a more or less 
attnictivc forru. As the need for more thorough 
teaching in tochnh.'s arose, the character of tiie 
existing institutions was radically altered and many 
niorf were called into existence, jirovided with 
tlie latest and most scientific apparatus for instruc- 
tion in all brarudies of technology. The better- 
kiiown of such institutions arc tht; Itegent Street 
IVilylechnie, which (oved much to tlie foresight of 
Quint in Hogg, the City nn<l Cluilds of London 
Techni<'al Institute, the Nort liampton Institute, the 
L.'isl i.ondon To(;!inieal Institute (People’s Palace), 
ih(! Hoi'uugii I’olvtechnic, the Pattersea Polytechnic 


Polyxoa* a term proposed in 1830 by John 
Vaughan Thompson (1779-1847), the zoologist, for 
the individual zooids or cells wlxich form the con- 
stituent elements in those zoophytes or plant-like 
animals which are now included in the class 
Bryozoa. The term has, therefore, been used 
by some English naturalists as the name of this 

clilSH. 

Pombalf Sebastiano Josfe de Carvalho, 
Marquis de, statesman, was born at Sbure, near 
Pombal, Portugal, on May 13th, 1099. He was 
educated at tlie University of Coimbra and, after 
some years spent in tlie law and army, went to 
l^isbon, where he was well received at Court. In 
1739 he l>ecamc ambassador to the Court of St. 
James’s, was promoted to the embassy at Vienna in 
1745, and in 1750 was made fortfign secretary. 
The great earthquake of Lisbon in 1755 ronse<l his 
energy and be did wonders for the country, making 
a clean sweep of many abuses. His severity was 
temf'cred by judicious concessions and 
carried out a good system of national education 
and did much for native industries. He was the 
conlidant of Joseph I., who cr(‘ated him Marquis 
of Ponibal (1770) ; after the king’s death Maria I., 
who was completely under the jx^wor of tlie Cliuroli, 
not only forbade him the Court, but also tried to 
undo some of his beneti(u-mt work. ’I’he Marquis 
died in his castle at Pombal on 
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May 8th, 1782. 

Fomev the fruit characteristic 
of the sub-order Pomaceaj in the 
order Rosneem. It is inferior and 
])sendocarpic, the carptds being 
surrounded by a fleshy external 
prolongation of the floral recep- 
tacle. This may exceptionally con- 
tain one carpel only, as in one 
variety of the hawthorn, Crataegus 
Oxyacantha (variety rnonogyna) ; 
or two, as in the variety oxyacantli- 
oides; but more often five, as in the 
apple, poar, inountain-ash, medlar, 
etc. The carpels form the core and 
may be distinct from one another, 
though embedded; and may be 
either stony, as in the medlar or 
hawthorn, or parchment-like, as in 
the apple and the pejir. The pome 
is surmounted by the withered 
calyx, whicli in the medlar is large 
and is not carried so nearly to the 
apex as usual. In the pear much 
of the peduncle is fleshy below the 


and Goldsmiths* Institute (New Cross), in addition 
to the classes <‘.«tabli8hed by the London School 
Board (afterwards taken over by the Ix>ndon 
County Council). Similar institutions have been 
established in the leading towns of England and 
Scotland. In Edinlmrgh Heriot’s Hospital, a 
famous foundation housed in a beautiful building, 
was converted into a Technical College (the Heriot- 
Watt) equipped with complete modern appliances. 


carixds. The fleshy part of the 
pome in this species contains woody particles; 
that of the hawthorn is of a mealy consistence. 

Pomeflfranate (Pirnim trranatum)^ the only 
species oi an isolated genus of uncertain affinities, 
long valueii in hot countries for the refre.shing pulp 
of its fruit. It is a tree, 15 to 25 feet in height, 
native to West Asia and North Africa, but cul- 
tivated in Mexico and the southern Unit^ States. 
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Its opposite, simple, entire leaves have neither the 
glands nor the infra-marginal vein characteristic 
of the Myrtle order. The flower has five scarlet or 
white petals, an inferior ovary, and a valvate calyx. 
The fruit, which is about the size of an orange, is 
unique in having two whorls of carpels, three or 
four below, and from five to ten above, with a 
tough leathery gold-coloured, but partly reddened, 
exterior, and numerous seeds each surrounded by 
a reddish pulp, 

This varies in 
flavour in the 
numerous cul- 
tivated varie- 
ties. It affords 
a cooling drink, 
a wine being 
made from it 
in Persia and 
an ardent spirit 
in Mexico. ITie 
lind, bark and 
flowers are rich 
in tannin and 
are employed 
in tanning Mo- 
rocco leather. 

TTie pomegran- 
ate was tami- 
liur as a fruit 
tree to the 
Pomans, Assy- 
rians, Egyp- 
tians, Hebrews, 
a n d several 
other Oriental 



peoples. 


rOMEGKANATK. 
(runica Grumtum,) 


Pomerania (German, PomTuern), a province of 
Prussia, bounded on the N. by the 13altic, on the 
W. by Mecklenburg, on the S. by Brandenburg, and 
cm tho E. by West Prussia. It has an area of 11,620 
^qoare miles, and is divided into the districts of 
StraJsund, Stettin, and Kdslin. It includes the 
islands of Riigen, Usedom, and Wollin. The coast 
lands are level, but the country grows more hilly 
towards the south. The principal river is the 
Oder, which flows through the province from south 
to north, dividing it into Hinterpommern or Farther 
Pomerania (on the east side) and Vorpommern or 
Hither Pomerania (on the west side) and discharg- 
ing into the extensive lagoon called the Stettiner 
Haff, on which Stettin, the capital, is situated. 
Formerly an independent duchy, it was in 1648 par- 
titioned between Sweden (which took Hither Pom- 
erania) and Brandenburg (which took Farther 
Pomerania). In 1720 the Swedes ceded a great 
part of their domain to Prussia and In 1814 the 
remainder was allotted to Denmark, but Prussia 
Inquired the whole in 1815. The soil is fairly pro- 
ductive, yielding potatoes, rye, oats, and in parts 
wheat, beetroot and tobacco. Pomeranian geese 
^njoy high repute throughout Germany, and the 
country Sso lends its name to a dog of medium size 
with long, usually white hair, stmight ears and a 
tufted twl. Forests, abounding m game, and 


great shallow lakes cover much of the area. 
Cattle-breeding is an important pursuit. There are 
immense shipbuilding yards at Stettin and the 
industries include the making of machinery, sugar, 
chemicals, paper, brick.s, glass, tobacco, alcoliol and 
beer. Pop. (IfiOO), l,634,s32. 

Pomona. [Ohknet ] 

Pompadonri Jkaxne Antoinette Poisson, 
Marquise de, mistress of Louis XV., was born in 
Paris on December 2flth, 1721. .She married at the 
age of nineteen Le Normant d’Etioles, the nephew 
of her guardian, and her beauty ami charming 
manners attracted the attention of Louis XV., 
whose favourite mistress she immediately became 
(1745). She rapidly gained ;i complete ascendency 
over that worthless monarch, and ruled Indh him 
and his kingdom. Her imt)erious and vindictive 
conduct and her enormous influence were visible in 
the wholesale manner in whicli she doomed hun- 
dreds of people to lifelong imprisonment for daring 
to object to lier actions. In 1745 slie was made a 
marchioness — Louis purcliasing for her the estfite 
of Pompadour (in the department of Oorr^ize) from 
which she took her title — and 8hainele.sBly ministered 
to all the king’s depraved tastes, if thereby her 
authority might be secured. She persisted in 
spending her last hours at Versailles, and on her 
deathbed forced the king to carry out her in- 
structions with regard to her favourites, but she 
kept up her egffrit to the last moment. She 
died on April 15th, 1764. The French Kevolutioii 
has been not unnaturally considered the result of 
the corruption and tyranny of Louis XV.’s reign. 

Pompeiif an ancient city of Campania, Italy, 
on the Bay of Naples, from which it is 16 miles 
distant to the south-east, and at the foot of Mount 
Vesuvius. Founded about 6(X) B.O., the beauty of 
its site gradually made it a resort of the luxurious 
pleasure-seekers of Rome, and it became in course 
of time one of the most magnificent towns outside 
of the capital. In A.i). 63 it suffered severely from 
an earthquake and before it recovered from this 
calamity an eruption of Mount Vesuvius in 7fl 
buried the whole town in vohuinic ashes so effectu- 
ally that the very site wtis forgotten, Jt was not 
until 1748 that an accident revealed its existence. 
The city had a circumference of about two miles, 
and was girt by a wall with towers at varying 
intervals and eight gates. In this area, besides 
many private villas and shops, have been discovered 
a forum, an amphitheatre, a theatre proper, temples 
of Hercules, Jupiter and Venus, etc., public baths 
and markets. The streets, intersecting one another 
at right angles, are very narrow, and the archi- 
tecture, distinctly Greek, is marred by the poorness 
of building materials. Most of the relics found in 
the city are collected at the Museo Nazioiiale at 
Naples. 

Pompey the Chreat (Qneiub Pompbius 
Magnu^, the famous Roman general and statesman, 
was born on September 30th, 106 B.O,, and was the 
son of CneiuB Pompeius Strabo, under whom he 
began his militazy career. His father getting into • 
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tmuble, the hoosc was attacked during the Marian 
tuinults in Itome and Pompcy did not re-enter public 
life till after Marius* death. He raised some 
legions and went to the assistance of Sulla, who 
was then carrying on his Mithradatic War. Sulla 
welcomed him warmly and gave him shortly 
afterwards his step-daughter in marriage, Pompey 
basely repudiating his lawful wife. He was sent 
by Sulla to Sicily, Africa and elsewhere, against 
the Marians, whom he defeated. Sulla made him 
one of his legates and surnamed him Magnus. 
After Sulla’s death in 78 he quelled the revolt of 
Bertorius in Sptiin and put an end to the Servile 


Greece, and totally defeated him at Pharsalia. 
Seeking refuge in Egypt, Pompey was assassinated 
there on September 29th, 48. Despite many 
excellent qualities, Pompey lacked the ^fts neces- 
sary to a military genius of the first order and was 
not entitled to the attribute of Great. 

Pompey’s Pillar, a monument in Alexandria, 
Egypt, said to be the only important relic of 
antiquity left in the city. It stands on a mound 
at the south-western comer of the great Arab ceme- 
tery, not far from the Mahmoudiyeh Canal. The 
column consists of a shaft of red granite from 
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War, and in 70 ho and Crassus were made consuls. 
Special powers were afterwards conferred on him 
for the suppression of piracy in the Mediterranean 
and for the conduct of the Mithradatic War. 
He crushed the pirates in three months, routed 
Mithradates’ army and made Pontus (on the Black 
Sea) a Roman province, conquered Jerusalem 
and returned to Rome in 02. He might then 
easily have risen to the height afterwards attained 
by Otesar, but he bad not the political ability or 
readiness requisite for acting alone. Joining, there- 
fore, with Ciesar and Crassus in a league against 
the senatorial rule, he became sole consul after the 
death of the latter. Cassar (whose daughter Julia 
he had married) and he became enemies and a war 
ensued, in which Pompey posed as the champion 
of the senate and the constitution. Osssar, who 
knew Pompey was unprepared, followed him to 


Assouan. It is erected on a square pedestal con- 
structed of huge blocks of stone removed from 
other buildings, and is surmounted with a Cor- 
inthian capital and a platform. The height of the 
Pillar, together with the pedestal and capital, is 89 
feet, the column itself being G9 feet high, with a 
diameter of 9 feet at the base and about 8 feet at 
the top. It was set up by the Egyptian prefect 
Maximus as a landmark for sailors and afterwards 
supported a statue of the Emperor Diocletian, 
raised in A.d. 302 by Posidius the Roman prefect. 
It received its current name from the beliei in the 
Middle Ages that it in^cated the tomb of Pompey 
the Great. 

Foiion da l^aon# Jbak, a navigator and 
soldier, was bom at San Senras. in Spain, in 1460. 
He was the descendant of a noble family of Aragon 
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and in his youth was a Court pa^e. It is supposed 
that he accompanied Columbus in 1493 on his 
second voyage to Hispauiola, but there is some 
doubt about this. Obtaining permission to attempt 
the conquest of what is now Porto Rico, in 1508 he 
went there and returned with samples of its gold. 
In 1509 he became governor of the island and com* 
pletely conquered it soon afterwards. By and by 
be departed, in broken health, to look for the island 
where, so the natives told him, was a fountain the 
waters of which possessed the virtue of bestowing 
perpetual youth upon all that should drink of them. 
This island eluded his vision but, in 1512, he dis- 
covered instead what is now the State of Florida. 
He returned to Spain with tidings of his success 
and Ferdinand created him governor of the new 
territory with full powers. Ponce afterwards went 
back to Porto Rico and then to Florida, where he 
failed to reduce the natives. In one of the fights 
he was mortally injured and died in Cuba in 
1521. 

Fondicharryf the chief French settlement in 
the Eiist Indies, situated on the Coromandel coast 
of India, 80 miles S.S. W. of Madras. The territory, 
which takes its name from the town, has an area of 
115 square miles and is divided into four districts. 
Pondicherry was first occupied by the French in 
1074 and has been four times besieged by the 
British; captured in 1793, it was restored in 1810. 
Tlie native and European inhabitants occupy separ- 
ate quarters ; and the place is well laid out, abund- 
antly supplied with water, and fairly healthy. It 
contains a cathedral, a college, and a residence for 
the governor, and is defended by a citadel. The 
principal industries are weaving and dyeing. Pop. 
of territory, 190,000; of town (1901), 47,972. 

Fondos (Ama-Pondo), a branch of the Zulu- 
Kaffirs who, in the national genealogies, chdm 
<lescent from Zuide, founder of the nation, tii rough 
Mpondo, brother of Xosa, who flourished in the 
Itlth century. They occupy a territory (Pondoland), 
about 4,(X)0 square miles in extent, with a popula- 
tion of 200,000, at the south-east extremity of CajMj 
Colony, about midway between East London and 
Durban. They have maintained relations with the 
British since 1824, when they appealed for aid 
against Chaka, founder of the Zulu empire. In 
1866 Taku, reputed over-lord of all the Pondos,* 
practically accepted the British protectorate ; but, 
despite their engagements to live in peace and dis- 
continue sanguinary rites, there was a recrudescence 
of the atrocities connected with the prevalent belief 
in witchcraft. The country also continued to be 
distracted by tribal wars; and in January, 1894, 
the paramount chief, Seigau, descendant of Taku, 
was defeated with much slaughter by Partakala, 
the powerful chief of the Umzizi tribe. In conse- 
quence of these disorders, Pondoland was annexed 
to Cape Colony on September 25tb, 1894. 

Foniatowsld, Joseph Antony, Polish prince 
and general, was born in Warsaw on May 7th, 
1762. He was the nephew of Stanislas Augustus, 
last king of Poland, who died in 1798 and who was 
deprived of bis kingdom by the Russians and 


Prussians, in spite of their most emphatic promises 
to support him and Polish independence. Josepii 
Poiiiatowski entered tiic Austrian army and soon 
became distinguished by his prowess. He was 
made commander-in-chief of the Polish army (1792), 
and in 1794, under the dictatorship of Kosciuszko — 
then engaged in a heroi<‘ effort to save the liberties 
of his country — he defended Warsaw a^inst the 
Prussians. When the thii d partition of Poland was 
completed, each of the Powers concerned in that 
crime offered Poniatowski military employment 
with high rank, but he declined to prostitute him- 
self. The answer of the Tsar was to confiscate 
his property. He afterwards fought through many 
campaigns, assisting Napoleon against Russia. 
Napoleon made him a Marshal of France in 1813, 
but on the whole treated him shabbily. Ponia- 
towski’s valour and strategy gained many a victory 
in the war which closed witli the subjugation of 
his native country. He was drowned in the Elster, 
on October 19th, 1813, during the flight after 
Leipzig, leaving a brilliant reputation as a soldier. 

Fontf Timothy, cartographer, elder son of 
Robert Pont (1524-1606), the Scottish Reformer, 
was born about 1560 and was eductited at St. 
Leonard's College, St, Andrews. Ho w.'is minister 
of Dunnet in Caithness from 1601 till about 16 H. 
A fine mathematician, his chief claim to fame rests 
on his being the projector of the first Atlas of Scot- 
land. He made a complete survey of all the coun- 
ties and islands, prej)aring his drawings on the spot. 
His task was practically finished when luj died 
(before 1625, and probably in 1614). The originals 
of his maps are preserved in the Advocates’ Library 
in Edinburgh. They might have been overlooked 
altogether had not Sir John Scot of Sootstarvi^t 
prevailed on Robert Gordon of Straloch and his wni, 
James Gordon, the parson of Kothiomay, to revise 
them for publication. They first appeared in the 
fifth volume of Blaeu's Atlas, published at Amster- 
dam in 1668. 

Fontefiractf or Pom fret, a town of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, England, 24 miles S.W. of 
York. It is finely situated on a bill not far from the 
confluence of the Aire and Calder. The old castle, 
founded in the 11th century, the scene of Richard 
II.’s murder, was reduced to ruins by the Parlia- 
mentary army in 1649, from which cause, too, the 
beautiful church of All Saints was partially des- 
troyed. The transept was restored in 1838 and 
further restoration was carried out thirty years 
later. Archbishop Lee was dragged from his throne 
in this church during the Pilgrimage of Grace iti 
1536. The castle ruins and grounds have been 
secured by the municipality and converted into a 
museum and open space. The Town Hall is a good 
structure and the King's School, founded by 
Edward VI., was equipped with new buildings and 
provided with a fresh scheme of control and 
education in 1890. Liquorice is grown in the 
neighbourhood for the manufacture of Pomfret 
cakes, and there are iron-foundries, brick and terra- 
cotta works, tanneries and breweries, while vege- 
tables are largely grown for the markets of 
Wakefield and Leeds. Pop. (1901), 13,42L 
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Pontevddrai a maritime province of Spain, 
bounded on the N. by Oorucina, on the E. by Lugo 
and Orenae, on the S. by Portugal, and on the W. by 
the Atlantic, with an area of 1,739 square miles. 
The Burface is hilly and the coast much indented. 
Tlio f>eople are mostly engfiged in agriculture, the 
chief crops being rye, oats, barley, wheat and 
niai7.e, while the vino is cultivated widely and live- 
st »ck are raised. Pop., 447,612. Pontevedka, 
the ctqntal, a picturesque granite>built town, 
flates bfick to the Koiuan jHiriod, the Lerez being 
spanned by the old Homan bridge from which 
the tf>wn derived its name (ponn vetvs). The 
principal industries are the sardine fishery and the 
iminuiacture of cloths and hats. Pop., 20,000. 

Foutifeatf in ancient Home, was the name 
given to priests of the nation atUiched to no 
(Mirticular cult, but exercising a general supervision 
over them all. The office is said to have been in- 
stituted by Numa, and the college consisted of 
five, presided over by the High Priest or Pontifex 
Maximus. In 300 li.O. the number was increased to 
nine, including the Pontifex Maximus, and four of 
them had to elected from the plebs ; under »Sulla 
138-78) tliey numbered fifteen, and in the time of 
iilius Oojsar (100-44) sixteen. They formed a kind 
of State episcopate ; and among their ohief functions 
were l;he inau^iration of prie.sts, the securing of the 
duo observation of Vesta’s rites, the taking care of 
the public annals, the administering of the ecclesi- 
fistical law, and the regulating of the calendar and 
public worship. Their distinctive dress was the 
toga pra^texta as well as a conical hat made of the 
skins of sacrificial animals. During the empire 
the \>oHt of Pontifex Maximus was occupied by the 
BnqKiror, till the time of Theodosius (A.D. 346-395), 
and after that period by the Pope. 

PontifiCE^ a book of the Homan Catholic 
Church, containing the prayers and rites used upon 
various wcasions by Popes and bishops. It is said 
to have boon first compiled by Pope Gelasius (492), 
and to have been re-^ited by Gregory the Great 
^90). The present pontiftcal was revised by 
Clement Vlll. in 1696 and has frequently been 
ropublished. 

Pontignyi & village of the department of Yonne, 
France, on ^e left, bank of the Serain, 11 miles 
K.E. of Auxerre. It is the seat of a famous Cis* 
terolau abbey founded in 1124. Three archbishops 
of Canterbury sought its friendly shelter from the 
tyranny of kings, namelv Thomas Beoket in 1164, 
Btepben I^gton 1208 and Edmund in 1240, the last- 
named being buried there in that year. The abbey 
church, completed about 1166, is one of the most 
beautiful examples of the arohiteoture affected by 
Cistercians. 

Pontooilf a Aat-bottomed boat, or other equi- 
valent contrivance, used in military en^eering for 
supporting a floating liridge to imord passage to 
troops. The most usual forms are a decked 
cylinder or an undeoked boat. The pemtoon, as 
last modified for the British army, consists of a 
light, baIf«deoked boat of thin wood, ooveied with 


canvas, The modem pontoon is the production of 
the 18tb century, but floating bridges were used 
by Darius, Xerxes, and other ancient campaigners. 
The bridge of boats at Coblenz on the Rhine virtu- 
ally consisted of a roadway or a platform supported 
on a number of pontoons moored across the river. 

Fontoppidaiif Erik, geographer, naturalist 
and author, was born at Aarhus, Jutland, Den- 
mark, on August 24th, 1698, and was educated at 
Copenhagen University. After acting as tutor or 
bear-leader to several noblemen’s sons during 
several years he became one of the king’s chaplains 
in 1735, professor extraordinary of Theology at 
Copenhagen in 1738, and in 1747 Bisliop of Bergen 
in Norway, where he died on December 20th, 1764. 
His chief works are Theatrum liania; veUrU et 
wodernuf (1730), giving an account of the geo- 
grapby and natural history of Denmark ; Geg/^a et 
Vestigia iJanorum extra Vaniam (1740), a narrative 
of the exploits of Danes outside of their native 
land, and iJet for«te F<yrmf paa Nergeg naUirliye 
IJiitoTw (1752-4), a description of the natural 
history of Norway, containing much naive informa- 
tion about the kraken, sea - serpent and other 
animals likely to interest a credulous observer. 

Pontns, a name given to a district in the north- 
east of Asia Minor on account of its proximity to the 
Euxine, which the Greeks frequently called simply 
Fontus (supf)resBing Euxinus). It was bounded on 
the W. by Paphlagonia and Galatia, on the B. by 
Cappadocia, on the E. by Armenia Minor and the 
N. by the Black Bea. Originally part of Cappadocia, 
it beojime a separate satrapy, and was finally 
erected into a kingdom by Ariobarzanes early in the 
4th century B.c. Pontus next became a Homan pro- 
vince in 60 B.C., on the defeat of Mithradates. The 
western half and the coast from Trebizond (ancient, 
Trapezus) to the mouth of the Halys were fertile 
and civilised. Atuasia, on the Iris (modern, Yeshil- 
Irmak) was made his capital by Mithradates and 
was the birthplace of Strabo. 

Pontypridd (Welsh, “bridge by the earthen 
house”), S)rmerly called Newbridge, a town of 
Glamorganshire, Wales, at the confluence of the 
Taff and Rhondda, 11 miles N.W. of Cardiff. The 
chief buildings are the Town Hall, court house and 
free library. Proximity to abundant supplies of 
coal and iron has developed the place from a mere 
village (which was its condition when George 111. 
died) to a flourishing town. The industries, in 
addition to iron- and coal-mining, include iron- and 
brass-founding and the making of anchors, chains, 
cables, tinplates and chemicals. It was here that 
the chain work of the old Hammersmith suspension- 
bridge and the chain pier at Brighton (which 
was finally demolished by a storm) was fabricated. 
Both the former and the present names of the town 
recall the remarkable story of perseverance and skill 
displayed by William Edwards, a local mason and 
self-taught engineer and architect, in the con- 
struction of the bridge over the TafL The first 
bridge he built, consisting of three arches, was swept 
away within three years of its completion when the 
river was in spate. To give the stream in flood pA 
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little purchase as }>ossible» Edwards next threw 
across the Taff a bridge of a single spaji (140 feet), 
but this erection also collapsed, the deatiw»eight on 
the haunches rending asunder the crown of the 
arch. Htiil Edwards was not down-hearted, but at 
once set about building a third bridge. He reduced 
the deadweight on the haunches by carrying 
through each spandril three cylindrical tunnels, or 
openings, running from face to face and also by til ling 
tlie spaces between the faces with charcoal instead 
»)f rubble, thereby enormously re<iucing the weight, 
bulk for bulk. This structure — comprising a single 
arch, forming a segment of a circle 170 feet in 
diameter, tlie lengtli of the chord being 140 feet, the 
lieight above the water about 35 feet and tiie width 
15 feet — was completed in 1750, but being too steep 
and narrow for modern vehicular traffic, a three- 
arched bridge was built in 1857. Edwards’.s 
picturesque structure still stands, however, a monu- 
ment to his patience and ingenuity. On a height 
aliove the Taff stands a logan stone where, in other 
days, the bards were wont to meet as in a miniature 
Eisteddfod, for the puqiose of iiearing poetical 
compositions and awarding degrees. Pop. (1901), 
32,310. 

PoodlOi n- breed of dogs, intro<iiiced into Great 
llritain fn)m the Continent early in the 19th century. 
They are affectionate and intelligent and, from the 
readiness with which they learn tricks, are often 
trained by showmen as performing dogs. There are- 
two principal varieties : the white and the black 
(the larger of the two). The coat is thick and 
mat-like and is generally shaved or clipped so as to 
give the dogs a grotesque appearance. Not satisfied 
with this, some owners even dye their pets of various 
colours, generally the more outre — a yellow tail 
to a magenta body — the better (in their estimation). 
The White Poodle makes a good house-dog and the 
Black Poodle is not only a faithful companion, but 
a good water-dog and retriever. The small vtiriety 
of Poodle known as the Barbel, though equally 
sagacious, is ill-tempered and only amenable to its 
master and not always to hini, 

Poolf a game ])layed by an indefinite number 
of players upon a billiard-table. It is played with 
a white and several coloured balls, which are 
drawn at hazard by the different players. The 
white ball having been placed on the spot, thq 
liolder of red plays upon white (being described as 
“white’s player”), and the remaining colours in 
order upon each other, according to their succession 
as indicated on the scoring-board. Each player 
starts with three lives. If the player hits the ball 
he plays upon and holes it, the owner of that ball 
loses a life, and pays a fine to the player ; if the 
player gives a miss, or holes his own ball, he loses 
a life, and pays a fine to the holder of the ball be 
played upon. The first to Jose three lives has the 
opportunity of starring, i.e.y he may buy a fresh 
supply of lives, not exceeding the smallest number 
of Uve.s remaining in the pool* When two players 
only remain, it is usual for them (unless there is 
marked difference in their scores) to divide the 
pool, which consists of stakes of an agreed-on 
amount contributed by every player. J^fore a 


game begins, the lino for cveiy life must bo fixo<l— ^ 
generally a very moile.st .sum. 'i'hi.s, the usual 
variety of the game, is sometimes called Following 
Pool to distinguish it from 8eilmg Pool, in which 
the player may play on any ball he pleases, and 
from 8rKK>kcr Pool, which is, iiowcvor, preferably 
reganietl as a variety of l*yruinid.s. 

Poolei a seaport of Dorsetshire, England, t> miles 
S. of Wimborne. The town stands at the head of a 
ca]>acious harbour which, at high water, presetits a 
pictures<jucit|i[>t‘arance, t lioiigli Uie greater part of it 
is somewhat shallow. It is rcinarkuble forits two 
tides. After tiowing for six hours, the water ebbs for 
an hour anda half and llow.s again for a similar period, 
making high water a second t ime atul ebbing tigaiu 
for the other three hours. T’iie oysltu- beds in the 
harbour enjoy a good rei>utation. The industries 
iiicludo shipbuilding (yachts especially) and the 
making of sjiilcloth, nets and cordage. G real quan- 
tities of clay tire shipped for the btalTordshirii pot- 
teries, and there are also local potteries, besides con- 
siderable traffic in corn, flour and timber. The 
buildings comprise the Guildhall, free library, cottage 
hospital and school of art, in Jiddition to St. l*tiurs 
("hiirch in the Grecitin style an<l the church of 
iSt. Jame.s, on the site of an earlier edifice, in the 
Late Perpendicular. On Branksea, Brownsea, or 
Branksome Island, at the entrance to the harlmur, 
sttinds a castle built in the reign of Henry Vlll, 
and repaired by Elizabeth, who aj»pointed Sir Chris- 
topher Hatton keeper in 157(>. It was fortified by 
the Parliamontarians during the Civil War, and 
ceased to be a fortress in 1722. Pop. of Poole 
(1901), 19,401. 

PooIBi tIoHN, dramatist, was born in 17H(> 
(though possibly a year or two later), and begtin to 
write for the stage at a comparatively etirly age. 
He wti.s lucky to secure from t,he start the patronage 
of the best managers. In 1813 he protiuced llamiet 
Travcitiv at Drury Lane, for the benefit of Mr. and 
Mrs. Liston. For Drury Larie he also wrote, among 
other plays, Deaf as a Pod (1823) and a farce 
called TurnlnAj the Tables. At Covent Garden he 
was represented by .several adaptations, amongst 
them The Scapegoat (1825) and The Wile's Strata' 
gem (1827). The Haymaiket secured his master- 
pieces Paul /Vjf/(1825) and 'Twixt the (Jup and the 
Lip (1820). “ Paul ITy ” became a favourite with 

all the leading comedians, especially with John 
iSleeper Clarke (1 83.5-79 )» Lionel Brough (1830) 
and John Lawrence T(^olo (1 832-1 IM)0), For 
several years Poole lived in Paris, where he was a 
habitv6 ol the Cmncdie P'remqaise, and later ho 
became a brother of the Charterhouse, which ho 
ultimately left, finding the confinement irksome. 
For the last years of his life he enjoyed a pension, 
procured through the instrumentality of Charles 
Dickens. He died in London in February, 1872. 

Poona, a district and its capital in the Bombay 
Presidency, India. The former has an area of 
5,34H miles and, being situated on the plateau of 
the Deccan, enjoys a dry and healthy climate. It 
is broken by spurs from the Ghats to the west, but 
the eastern part U level and fertile. The cinef 
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river ie the Bhima, flowing north to south. The 
district was the home of the Mahrattas. Tlie prin- 
cipiil crops are wheat, barley, rice, millet, pulse 
and oil-seeds, but the grape-vine, sugar-cane and 
trobacco are also cultivate. The leading manufac- 
tures are silks, cottons, blankets ; brass and silver 
work ; toys ; ornaments ; baskets, fans of Khas- 
Kitas g^rass adorned with peacocks’ feathers and 
l^eotles* wings ; and well-dressed clay figures. 
Paper-making, once important, has greatly declined. 
The district suffere<i severely in the famine of 
lH7r.~7. Pop. (1901), 996,074. The town of 
Pooka, on toe right bank of the Muta, 75 miles 
S.K, of Bombay, is the military capital of the 
Deccan and from July to November the scat of the 
government of Bombay Presidency. It owes its 
repute as a health-resort to its altitude of nearly 
2,000 feet above soa-level. The manufactures in- 
clude cotton, silk, paper, jewellery, art-rnetal ware, 
flour, ice and mineral waters, besides brewing. It 
is a famous educational centre, containing the 
Deccan College, Fergusson College, colleges of 
science, technics, agriculture, forestry, and medi- 
cine, besides numerous high-class schools. i*op. 
(IIK)I), 111,JW(;. 

Poor 2jaW0 nro those [provisions which are 
made in Great Britain for regulating the supf)ort 
of the indigent [WKir. 'i'ho need of them was hardly 
felt l>efore the Ueformation, since the monasteries 
and religious houses maintained large numbers, 
while the Church luicouragcd alms-giving as a 
j)ioas pract ice. llen(?e, each neigh l)Ourhood easily 
supporterl its own fxior. Under Henry VIII. the 
(juestion began to be pressing and was met by 
parochial collections subject to legally authorised 
clerical pre.ssure. In KiOl tlie Act 4J Elizabeth 
began tlm foundation of the existing [Hjor law 
system by cre.'iting overseers who had power to 
raise money to grant in sums for relief, or to 
provide work for tlie }>oor. Workhouses beaime 
gtmeral under an Act in 1729; unions of [>ansh(‘H 
were aut horised in 17H2. Later, es[)ccially during 
the French wairs, out-door relief l)ecjune prev.alent, 
and justices were made tlie relieving authority 
(l|d5), and (in the country) paup^jrs were commonly 
iissxgned as labourers to the various farmers in a 
parish. The relief thus ke})t wages down and was 
given so recklessly that rates in some parishes 
rwujhed 208, in the £. The system “discouraged 
thrift and acted as a premium on vice.*’ The Act 
of 1894, [mssed as the result of a Parliamentary Com- 
mission, estaV)lished the present system in outline 
and instituted a central control, vested since 1671 
in the Locuil Government Boani. The discretion of 
giving either out-door or in-door relief has existed 
«inoe 1894. The Scottish and Irish systems closely 
approximate to that of England, but in Scotland 
there arc no union workhouses (though county 
authorities may combine to erect poorhouses) anil 
relief is not given to able-bodied adults, ’fhe treat- 
ment of poor-law children has formed the subject 
of serious consideration on the part of social 
reformers, anxious to spare the young as much as 
possible of the pauper taint. The boarding-out 
system has been extensively adopted, while oottage 


homes, district schools and scattered homes have 
also been established in many parts of England. 
The whole Poor Law system is at present under 
consideration. The lengthy report issued in Feb., 
] 909, by the Poor Law Commission recommended 
the abolition of Poor Law Guardians, of work- 
houses as at present constituted, and other drastic 
reforms. 

Pope (Latin, papa ; Greek, pappas, “ father *’), 
a title applied in the Eastern Church to all priests, 
and in the Ancient Western Church to bishops, 
being, however, gradually restricted (in the 6th 
century) in the Western Church to the Bishop of 
Home, and reserved to him since 1073, though it has 
also been an especial title of the Patriarch of Alex- 
andria since the middle of the 3rd century. The 
po.sition of the Pope pa/r excellence, i.e., the Bishop 
of Home, is usually regiirded as implying the head- 
ship of the (Homan) Catholic Church. According 
to (Homan) Catholic teaching, however, a more 
extensive claim was made, for the Pope was con- 
sidered as the successor of Peter and, as such, vicar 
of Christ and visible heswl, pastor and teacher of 
all Christians. 9'his claim began to be asserted early 
in the history of the Papacy, lii the oth century the 
Pu})e was generally recognised aaprimm inter pares, 
and in 449 Leo the Great claimed supremacy ui)on 
Scriptural grounds. The question of supremacy 
caused the Great Schism in 1054. Gregory I. and 
Leo in. were largely instrumenUil in building up the 
J^apal power, while Innocent 111. (1198-1216) put 
the final touches to the edifice. Ho it was wiio laid 
tlie foundations of the temporal power by claiming 
as lord [)anim()unt the title to lands the possession 
of which had its origin in a grant made by Pepin. 
The full claims of the Papacy are to a universal 
spiritual supremacy and to a large territorial 
sovereignty. Since the lo.ss of the tem[)oral power 
the Poi>e has confined himself to the Vatican. 
The doctrine of Infallibility dfites from 1870 and 
decrees that when the Po[)e si)caks cx cathedra — 
in virtue of his office and his supreme ajiostolic 
authority— his teaching in matters of faith and 
morals is final and infallible. 

'Ihe following is a list of the Popes and the dates 
of their consecration : — 


List of 

Ptipis AND Dates of Election. 


Peter 

41 

Novatianus (anti-po[)e) 


Linu.s 

t»7 

Lucias I, 

258 

Cletus or Anaeletug ... 7a 

Stephen f 

254 

Clement I. 

in 

HIxttts II 

257 

Kvari«tn.s 

... 100 

Dionysius 

258 

Alexnmierl. ... 

... 109 

Felix I 

209 

bixtus I. 

... 119 

Biitychianua 

275 

Telesphorus ... 

... 128 

Caius 

288 

Uyginus 

... 138 

Marccllintis 

296 

Pius I 

... 142 

Marcellas I 

807 

AriicetUK 

... 157 

Eusehius 

809 

Soter 

... 168 

Melchiades 

810 

Bleutherus 

... 177 

Sylvester I 

814 

Victor I. 

... 190 

Marcus 

8.86 

Bephyrinus 

... 20-2 

Julius I 

887 

Caiixtus I. 

... 218 

Ltberius 

S52 

Urbinl. 

... 222 

Felix II. (anti-pope) 


Pontiunug 

... 280 

Danuuias L 

866 

Antkenig 

... 288 

Oraicittus (anti-pope) 


FftbianuM 

... 286 

Sirieitts 

884 

Oomelius 

261 i 

Anastaaiua I 

896 




Innocent I, 
ZasiniuR 
BonilAOe I. 
Celestinus 1. ... 
iiiixtus 111. 

L<eo I 

HiJarius 
Siinplidtts 
Felix 111. 

OclaHius 1. 
Anastasius 11. 
tSvtninachus ... 
liorniisdas 

John I 

Felix IV. 

Boniface 11 
JohnH. ^ 

Sylverlua 

Vigilius 

Pelagiusl. 

John in. 

Benedict I. 
Pelagius II. 
Gregory I. 
bubiniatius 
Boniface III. ... 
Boniface IV, ... 
Deusdcdit I. ... 
Boniface V. ... 
llonorius 1. ... 

Severinus 
.John IV. 
Theotlorusl. ... 
Martin I. 

Biigenius I. ... 
Viialianus 
Deusdcdit II. ... 
Domnua I. 

Agathon 

Leo II 

Benedict II. 

John V. 

<.’<»non 

Sergius I. 

Jolin VI. 

John VII. 

Sisinius 

< ’on Stan tine ... 
Gregory II. 
GrcKory III. ... 
Ji^AchariaM 
Stephen II. ... 
Stephen III. ... 

Paul I 

Constantinus II. 
Stephen IV, ... 
Hadrian I. 

Leo III. 

Stephen V. 

Paschal 1. 
Sugeniuall. ... 
Valentinus 
Gregory IV, ... 
Sergius II. 

Leo IV 

Benedict III, ... 
Nicolas I. 

Hadrian II, ... 
John VIII :... 
Kartnua I. 

Hadrian HI. ... 
Stephen VI. ... 
Formoana 
Sergius (anti-pope) 
Boniface VI. ... 
Stephen VII. ... 
Romanos 
Theoclnnis 11, ... 
John IX. 

Benedict IV. ... 

Leo V 

Christopher ... 
SeiBiw ill. ... 


Vop«. 
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Pop*. 


402 

AnMtasius III. 

911 

417 

Latido 

918 

418 

John X. 

914 

422 

Leo VI 

928 

482 

Stephen VllI 

929 

440 

John XI 

931 

461 

Leo VII 

986 

468 

Htephen IX. ... 

989 

483 

Msrinug U 

942 

4I»2 

Agapetus 11 

946 

496 

John XII 

955 

498 

Leo VIII 

968 

514 

Benedict V 

964 

528 

John A III 

965 

526 

Benedict VI 

978 

530 

Benedict VII 

974 

532 

John XIV 

983 

585 

Boniface VII 

984 

586 

John XV 

985 

537 

Gregory V 

996 

555 

Sylvester 11 

999 

600 

John XVI I 

1008 

574 

John XVllI 

1003 

578 

Sergius IV 

1009 

590 

Benedict VIII. 

1012 

604 

John XIX 

1024 

607 

Benedict IX 

1033 

608 

SylvesL'r (nnti-|)ope) 


615 

Gregory Vf 

1045 

619 

Clement II 

1046 

625 

Daiiiusus If 

104S 

640 

Leo IX 

1049 

640 

Victor II 

10.56 

642 

Stojihen X 

10.57 

649 

Benedict X 

106M 

664 

Nicolas 11 

1059 

667 

Aloxandfi II 

1061 

672 

Gregory VH 

1073 

676 

Clement III. (anti-t one) 

678 

Victor 111 

1086 

682 

Urban 11 

1088 

684 

Pasclial 11 

1099 

686 

Alljert (anti-pope) 


686 

Theotloric (unti-poi»e) 


687 

Gelaslus II 

1118 

701 

Cjilixtus II 

1119 

705 

Honorins 11 

1124 

708 

Innocent 11 

1180 

708 

Anacleius (anti-po]te) 


715 

Celestinti-H 11 

1148 

731 

Lucius II 

1144 

741 

Bngcu iuB III 

1145 

752 

Anastasius IV. 

n.6.H 

768 

Hadrian IV 

1154 

767 1 

Alexander III, 

1169 

767 1 

Victor (anti-iMipe) 


768 

Paschal (anti-pope) 


772 1 

CalixtuH (anti-iKiiie) 


795 i 

Lucius III 

1181 

816 

Urban III 

1H6 

817 

Gregory VIII 

U87 

824 

Clement III 

1187 

827 

Celestinus III, 

1194 

827 

Innocent III 

1198 

644 

Honorins III 

1216 

847 

Gregory IX 

1227 

855 

Ckdeatinus IV 

1241 

858 

Innocent IV 

1243 

867 

Alexander IV. 

1254 

872 

Urban IV. 

1261 

882 

Clement IV 

1265 

884 

(Gregory X 

1271 

885 

Innocent V 

1276 

891 

Hadrian V 

1276 


John XXL ... ... 

1276 

896 

Nicolas III. 

1277 

896 

Martin IV 

1281 

897 

Honoiius IV 

1285 

897 

Nicolas IV 

1288 

898 

Celestinus V 

1294 

900 

Boniface VIII. 

1294 

908 

Benedict XI 

1803 

908 

Clement V 

1805 j 

904 

John XXII 

1816 


Nicholas (anti-pope) 
Benedict XII 

1884 

Clement VI. ... 

1842 

Innocent VI 

1852 

Urban V 

1862 

Gregory XI 

Urban Vi 

1370 

1878 

Clement VII. (anti-poi>e) 

Boniface IX 

1889 

Benedict XI 11. (anti-pomO 

Innocent VII 

1404 

Gregory XII 

1406 

Alexander V 

1409 

John XXni 

1410 

Martin V 

1417 

Eugenlus IV 

1481 

Felix (anti-{>ope) 

Nicolas V 

1447 

Oalixtus 111 

1456 

Plus II 

14.5S 

Paul n 

1464 

Sixtus IV 

1471 

Innocent VIII. 

1484 

Alexander VI. 

1492 

Pius III 

1603 

Julius U. 

1603 

I.CO X 

1618 

Hadrian VI 

1622 

(Jleinent VII 

1623 

Paul 111 

1534 

Julius III 

1560 

Marcel Ills 11 

1665 

Paul IV 

1666 

Plus IV 

1559 


Pius V 

... 1566 

Oi-egory XIII. 
Sixtus V. 

... 1672 
... 1585 

Uilian VII. ... 

... 1590 

Gregory XIV. ... 

... 1590 

Innocent IX. ... 

... 1591 

Clement VIII. 

... 1592 

lA)0X\ 

... 1605 

l>aul V 

... 1605 

Gi-egory XV. ... 

... 1621 

UrlMinVm. ... 

... 1628 

Innocent X. ... 

... 1644 

Alexander VII. 

... 1656 

Clement IX. ... 

... 1667 

Clement X. 

... 1670 

Innocent XL ... 

... 1676 

Alexander VIII. 

... 1089 

Innocent Xll. 

... 1691 

Clement XI. ... 

... 1700 

Innocent XU I. 

... 1721 

ibiiodioi xni. 

... 1724 

Clement XU. ... 

... 1780 

Benedict XIV. 

... 1740 

Cement Xll I. 

... 1758 

Clement XIV. ... 

... 1709 

Pius VI. 

... 1776 

Pius VII. 

... 1800 

LooXlL 

... 1B28 

Pius VIII. 

... 1829 

Gregory XVI. 

... 1881 

Pius IX. 

... 1846 

Leo XI 11. 

... 1878 

Pirns X 

... 1908 


Popei Alexander, ix)et, was born in Lombard 
Street, London, of Uoraan Catholic parents, on 
May2ist, 11)88. His lather was a linen merchant 
and his mother helong:e(l to an old family. After 
the Revolution of H)88 they retired from business 
tind went to live on a small jiroperty in Windsor 
Forest. A priest attached to the family taught tlie 
hoy Latin and Greek ; and, being of a sickly and 
delicate nature, Alexander gave up most of his time 
to reading and writing and was able to write verse 
at a very tender age. His first school was at Twy- 
ford, but ho was afterwards sent to an establishment 
at Hyde Park (corner. His father gave him every 
encouragement to continue to write and scorned to 
take pride in his son’s proficiency in rhyme. For 
Dryden the boy had a great admiration and counted 
it one of his happiest moments when he managed to 
see “ glorious John.” He began to study French anji 
Italian literature and continued to produce inuwi 
poetry. His pastorals, which appeared in 1709, had 
been written much earlier. Through Sir William 
Trumbull be made the aquaintance of several of 
the leading writers of the day, notably Congreve, 
Gay and Wycherley. His Kfi$ay on Oriticim f 171 1) 
led to a slight friendship with Addison, which was 
not long in duration. The intimacy contracted 
with Swift remained unbroken till death. Though 
only twenty-five, he had already become well 
known, and bis Jtapeof the TjOoU (1712-14), Wi^ndaor 
Foreit (1713), and other works made him one of the 
most celebrated men of his time. He wrote the 
prologue (1713) to Addison’s (hto and began to 
work on a translation of Homer which he had 
long meditated. Swift assisted him greatly with 
his influence and the first volume of th^e Iliad was 
published in 1716, the other volumes appearing be- 
tween that date and 1720. By this work, which is 
still read with pleasure and is indeed an English 
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clat»»ic, Poi?© is )>elievecl to iiave made at least 
X5,0(K). Hia father died in 1 717, leaving little money 
to hi» Hon, and in the Hame year appeared a collec- 
tion of the latter’a miscclh'yieous piecen which were 
iniich admired. He was now ffcnerally recognised 
as one of tlie great poets, hut was always subject 
to attacks from tlic smaller fry of literature, who 
knew his sensil iveness to criticism and satire. In 
172r>-G his version of the Odyssey came out and 
from this work, in which he hiid been assisted by 
one or iwo other writers, he is supposed to have 
obtainerl sevcfral thousand pounds also. But he 
had n(>t f(»rgotten the abuse of the Grub Street 
writers am) in 1728 appeared his scathing satire 
oi i\\i) Dune tad, into which are introduced all his 
«,‘neinie8 and some writers who hardly deserved such 
treutiuent. In later editions he included others 
whose envy he had aroused or whom he dis- 
liked. His brilliant Dpitdles (17iJl-2) came out 
soon after the Ihandad, and in 173;j he published 
the lirst part of his faraoas Essay m Man, the re.st 
following in 1733 and 1734. His health, which had 
always been bad. grow worse before 1740 and on 
May 30th, 1744, hci died in the beautiful villa he had 
purchased at Twickenham. He was buried in the 
[mrish church of that place. Po[)e will always remain 
one of the most popular of English poets. Few 
writers have had his gift of clear expression and his 
epigrammatic brevity to such a degree and his lines 
are usually so pointed and smart that they remain 
in the memory and have in many cases btjcome 
jkroverbs. In satirical power he has had few 
equals and tljere are great verve and brightness in 
his descriptions. He holds a high rank, too, as a 
prose-writer, his Letters being among the best iu 
the language. 

IPopi^jayiUn ancient |>astimo formerly in great 
favour with aichers, and eagerly pursued even 
after the invention of firearms. By bowmen ana 
fusiliers it was known as siiooting at the popinjity, 
lui old name for a parrot. A parrot or other bird, 
suspended from the top of a polo, so that it might 
swing freely in the breeze, was used as a mark. 
When a jiurrot wivs not available another bird 
tricked out to resemble it was fired at. The com- 
petitors llrod in rotation from a distance of sixty 
or seventy yards. The marksman who brought the 
object liow’ii was styled for the day Captain of the 
Popinjay. Sir Walter Scott introduces the sport 
in Old Mortality. The green woodt)ecker and the 
jay, as well as the i)arrot, were both called iwp- 
injays, 

PoplaVf the English name for the trees of the 
genus Populus, which belongs to the Willow tribe, 
and is distinguished by its broad leaves on long, verti- 
cally-compressed leaf-stalks, jagged catkin-scales 
to both male and female catkins, rudimentary per- 
ianth tube, numerous stamens, and cottony seeds. 
Poplars are quick-growing trees, forming soft 
wood, of little use except for paper-pulp; but 
several species are ornamental trees, P. alba 
(the White Poplar or Abele), P„ ean$$om» (the 
Grey Poplar), P. nlyra (the Black Poplar), and P. 
trmnla (the Aspen) are natives of Great Britain. 
P. fasdiyiata, the Lombardy Poplar, a variety oi the 


Black Poplar, with fastigiate or vertical branches, 
reaching a height of 100 to 150 feet and now form- 
ing a familiar change in what might be monotony 
in English landscape, is of comparatively recent 
introduction into the United Kingdom. They are 
a characteristic and pleasing feature in French 
piistoral scenery. In the United States poplars are 
known as “ Cottonwoods,” from the light cottony 
tuft at the base of the numerous small seeds. The 
so-called Black Italian Poplar (P. monilifera) and 
the Tacamalmc (P. balsa/fnifera) are natives of the 
New World commonly planted in England. 

Poplilii a woven material, consisting of a silk 
warp and a woollen weft; sometimes, however, 
cotton and flax are substituted for silk. The wool 
or worsted being thicker than the silk i)roduced 
the corded surface. The yarn gave substance and 
the silk glossiness to the material. The manu- 
facture, which is one of the staple industries of 
Ireland and is especially associated with Dublin, 
was introduced into thiit country by French re- 
fugees in 1775. 


Popocatepetl (Mexican, ^'smoking mountain ”), 
a volcano in Mexico, about 45 miles S.E. of Mexico 
City. It reaches an altitude of 17,640 feet above 
the sea and has the shape of a symmetrical snow- 
covered cone. The summit crater is about 2,G00 feet 
in diameter and nearly 7(K) feet deep. Forests clothe 
its sides to a height of nearly 3,000 feet. Indians 
(w'hose huts are at the foot of the cone) work the 
crater for sulphur, which is shot down slides to a 
lower level for removal. 3’he volcano was active 
at the time of the Si)anish conquest and in 1664. 
Popocatepetl, which is easy of ascent, has been 
often climbed 
since If* 10 and 


1,522 when some 
of the followers 
of Hernan Cor- 
tes essayed the 
feat. 


Popp 7 i the 

genus rapaver. 
the type of the 
order Papaver- 
acem, a small 
group of herbs 
with a milky 
juice ; fibrous 
roots ; generally 
lobod leaves ; 
ebracteate axil- 
lary flowers, 
with two or 
three caducous, 
half - equitant 
sepals; four or 
six crumpled 
petals ; numer- 
ous stamens, 
often black ; and 



OPIUM POPPY. 
{Papaver rnmni/tmin.) 


a syncarpous ovary, with radiating stigma, form# 


ing a many-seeded pore-oapsule with partial septa. 
Four species with scarlet flowers are common 
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weeds in cultivated ground in England, but are 
gnsoeptible to frost, which suggests an exotic origin. 
The most important species is P. mmniferum, the 
opium poppy, supposed to be a native of tlie 
licvant, but now widely grown, 
in part as a garden tlower. It 
is an erect annual, two to five 
feet high, entirely glaucous, with 
sinuous sessile leaves and petals 
of various colours, but most coin- 


Indian Council, would lend that of China eflPective 
support in its effort to put down practices that 
were sapping the manhood of the Chinese people. 
At the same time, on the principle Timee Datuios vt 
dom there were many 

who saw in the edict only a 
subtle move on the part of 
the Chinese to suppress tho 
foreign-grown while encourag- 
ing the homo* reared article. 



IH^KCKLAIS. 

1. Bow: Fifer. 2 Royal Worcester. 3. Sevres Jardiniere. 4. Typical Derby, 


inonly white or violet, and often double. The flower 
bud is pendulous. From the capsules syrup of pop- 
pies, a powerful sedative, the anodyne fomentation, 
the decoction of poppy-head.s, and an extract are 
prepared in Great Britain ; but in India, Persia, 
Egypt and other countries the plant is grown mainly 
for the manubioture of opium, whicli is obtained by 
incisions in the unripe capsules whence the latex 
exudes and coagulates. The seeds yield nearly 
no per cent, of a valuable, pale golden, scentless oil 
of agreeable taste, not narcotic, used by painters, in 
India in cookery, nnd as an adulter.ant of olive oil. 
'Ihe seeds themselves are eaten in India, Greece 
and elsewhere. There are two varieties, the white 
and the greyish-black, the latter lieing ii.sed under 
the name of maw-seed for cage-bird.s. In 1000 the 
Ohine.se Government issued an edict condemning 
the vice of opium-smoking and opium-eating and 
ordering the total prohibition of its n.se, whether of 
home or foreign origin, within ten years of that date. 
Though this decision had far-reaching effects as 
far as the Indian revenue was concerned, the edict 
was received with satisfaction by public opinion 
and it was understood that the British Government, 
acting through the Secretary of State and the 


Porbeaglat a shark belonging to the genus 
Lamna, witn three species, from temperate seas. 
One, called also the Beaumaris Shark, from tho 
Atlantic, sometimes occurs off the Britlsli coasts 
and in the Mediterranean and tho Sea of Japan. It 
attains a maxlTuum length of ten feet, though the 
usual length is four feet, the body in front of the 
pectoral fins measuring two feet in circumference. 
In Briti.sh waters it is sometimes taken in mackerel 
and .salmon nets and on lines set for haddock. It 
feeds voraciously on cuttlcfisli, ])ilchard8, herrings 
and hake. It grows rapidly, reaching almost its 
full size before the second row of teeth is cut. It is 
occasionally eaten in Mediterranean lands but is 
used as a manure in England, 

Porcelain. This substance, the name of which 
is derived from the Italian poroellana, = “a 
shell,’' appears to have been completely unknown 
to the older European nations. It was, however, 
known to, and manufactured by, the Chinese at a 
very early period, and about the ir»th century largo 
nantiries were introduced from China into Europe, 
t was not, however, until 1709 that its manufacture 
was attempted in Europe, in which year Johann 
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Friedrich Bdttger or Bottciier (1682-1719), a 
German cbemiet, having diecovenjd the method 
of its preparation, started works at Meissen, near 
Dresden. For many years the process remained 
secret, but in 17 CA the celebrated ^ttcries at Sevres 
were founded and at intervals other centres of the 
industry sprang up. The first places in England 
to carry out the porcelain manufacture were 
Chelsea and Bow, shortly followed by Derby and 
Worcester. In composition^ porcelain consists 
chiefly of a very pure clay known as kaolin, which 
is almost pure hydrated silicate of alumina. This 
substance seems to be derived chiefly from the 
natural disintegration of the felspar of rocks. It 
is found largely in China, at Limoges in the French 
department of Haute Vienne, in Cornwall, and 
various American localities. It is very infusible, 
and for the manufacture of porcelain is mixed with 
a fusible silicate, usually felspar, the proportions 
of the two substances varying with the different 
varieties of the product. They are well mixed 
and water is added until of a sufficient plasticity ; 
the mass is moulded to the required shape, dried 
at ordinary iempemtures and baked in a low-tem- 
perature kiln. 'I'hcy are then glazed by dipping 
into water containing felspar in suspension, dried 
and exposed to a very extreme heat in crucibles in a 
furnace ; after heating, the furnace is very slowly 
c.fx)led, as otlierwise the porcelain would he very 
unstable and brittle. Statuary porcelain is an un- 
glazod porcelain used chiefly for the production of 
statuettes, et(;., and was introduced in the year 
1812, lieing also frequently known by the name of 
Parian porcolairi or Parian marble. Porcelain takes 
{laint in very much the same way as glass, the pig- 
ments being applied and “ burnt in ” by heating the 
substance. 'J'lio Sevres jwrcelain is generally con- 
sidered to he the llnest example of this branch of 
art, owing chiefly to the beauty, richness, and depths 
of the colours. 

Porcupine (lit<?rally, “the spiny pig”), an 
animal belonging to the llodent family Hystricidaj, 
in which the skin is set with long, strong spines — 
the quills of the “fretful porptmtinc,” — which it 
was once supjx)sod to shoot at its enemies with 
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unerring aim and which are a not inconsiderable 
wcajK)n of defence, Tliey fall into two groups: 
(1) New World Porcupines, for the most port 


arboreal, in which the tail of the South and Central 
American species is prehensile, though it is non- 
prebensile in the variety found in Canada and 
the Eastern and Western United States; (2) Old 
World Porcupines, in which the spines are much 
more fully developed and the tail is not prehensile. 
Hystrix cristata, the Common Porcupine, occurs in 
Southern Europe and North Africa, is about thirty- 
two inches long including the shortish tail and 
feeds— as, indeed, do the Porcupines of both 
hemispheres— on herbage, roots, fruits, leaves and 
bark of trees and flowers. Like that of most of the 
purely vegetsirian rodents, its flesh is very good 
and the animal is an article of diet in the countries 
where it is found. There are some other species. 
The Brushtailed Porcupines, with flattened spines 
at the end of the tail, constitute the genus 
Atherura. 

Porifara. [Sponge.] 

Fork, the flesh of swine, is a food in very 
general use in most parts of the world, except 
among Jewish and Mohammedan communities. 
Its great advantages are cheapness of production, 
since the pig is a prolific animal and a general 
feeder, and the ease with which it can be preserved 
without losing its good qualities. The chief pre- 
judices against its use seem to have their ground in 
the fact that the flesh is rather difficult of digestion 
when it is fresh and that the flesh is greatly affected 
by insanitary feeding and is in any case to be 
avoided in hot weather, though a hot climate seems 
to have little deleterious effect on pork-eaters, 
since it is a favourite food in the South Sea Islands. 
Properly to appreciate pork, one has only to eat the 
flesh of pigs fed on acorns, beech -mast, or dairy- 
produce, and allowed free grazing and exercise, or 
to taste a well-smoked wild boar's ham. Ireland, 
Candida and the United States do an immense 
trade in pork, but Westphalian and Spanish hams 
are also in high esteem. 

Porphyry, a term signifying literally “ purple,” 
the precise limitations of which, as applied to 
certain ornamental stones in ancient times, are 
uncertain. The Romans employed the word 
p(frp?iyritc8 to designate a rock having a dark 
crimson ground through which were di.stributed 
small crystals of felspar. In Pliny’s time this rock, 
quarried in Eg} pt, was utilised for the purposes of 
architecture and ornament, especially for the 
lower part of busts the upper part of which con- 
sisted of bronze or marble, though sometimes the 
whole bust was carved from porphyry. The 
quarries in the island of Sardinia also supplied a 
variety of the rock that was in great request. 
Modern petrographers prefer to use it rather in an 
adjectival form as applying to any igneous rock 
in which one or two minerals occur in large distinct 
crystals, as, for instance, does the orthoclase felspar 
in the porphyritic granite of Shap Fell. 

Porpkyry, Greek philosopher, whose real name 
was Maixhus, was born at Tyre in Syria in 233. 
He was the pupil of Origen and Longinus, and at 
Borne was a follower of Plotinus. He combated 
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the Christianity of his time in a book which has 
practically perished, but which caused much dis> 
cussion and provoked many replies and was con* 
demned in 448 by an edict of the emperors Theo- 
dosius II. and Yalentinian. He also wrote a work 
agninst the eating of flesh, a life of Plotinus and 
a life of Pythagoras, and advocated the strictest 
asceticism as well as the knowledge of God« He 
was not an original thinker, but an echo of Plotinus 
chiefly. His best-known work is a treatise on The 
Five Fredieahles^ one sentence in which stated the 
chief problem which the Schoolmen endeavoured 
to solve. He died about 303. 

Porpoise (literally, “ the pig-fish ”), a mammal 
belonging to the Cetacean genus Phocasna of the 
Dolphin family, with two or three species from the 
Atl^tic and Pacific Oceans, though it has a wide 
distribution, occurring also in the Mediterranean 
and tlie Arctic seas. They are migratory. There arc 
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twenty-six teeth on each side in each jaw ; the 
pectoral limbs are of moderate size and oval in 
shape ; and there is a triangular dorsal fin about 
the middle of the back. The Common Porpoise 
(^Pheceena vonimnni*)^ abundant round the British 
coasts and frequently entering large rivers, i^ 
gregarious in habit and the gambols of a shoal of 
Porpoises may have suggested some of the stories 
of the “ sea-serpent.” The average length is about 
five feet ; and the coloration is dark-grey or black 
above and white below, but there is no distinct 
line between. They have a somewhat rounded 
head and diminutive eye and the ear is not visible. 
They feed on fiish, and, as they follow the schools of 
mackerel, herrings and pilchards, are often taken by 
the fishermen in their nets. The commercial value 
of the Porpoise depends on the oil obtained from 
its blubber and the leather into which the hide is 
made. Much of what is sold as Por|;)oi8e leather, 
however, is in reality the skin of the White Whale. 
The natives of Moreton Bay tame Porpoises to fish 
for them. When fishes enter the bay the people 
rouse the Porpoises which dash among the fiishes. 


devouring some and driving the rest ashore. The 
Por|X)ise, as it '* bounced and tumbled,” used to be 
regarded as the herald of dirty weather. Porpoise 
flesh was once in high esteem even at tlie royal 
table and, erroneously supposed to be fish, was a not 
uncommon dish daring Lent eaten with mint sauce, 
or roasted or stewed with blanched almonds or 
onions, or in the form of pudding. 

Porpora^ Niccola Antonio, composer, was 
born in Naples on August 19th, 1086, and studied 
music under Gaetano Greco and Francesco Manolni. 
Though his first two operas — Pasi lio^ pxodiuoed at 
Naples, and Permteet produced at Kome— were 
successful, he achieved fame as a teacher of sing- 
ing, his gift in this direction amounting to genius. 
The greatest singers of his day (inclutling Farin- 
elli) owed everything to him. lie taught in differ- 
ent European cities, but his visits to England (1729 
and 1734) were unfortunate, as he was induced to 
pose as a rival to Handel. At Vienna he gave 
lessons to little Joseph Haydn in 1754. He re- 
turne<l to Naples in 1759 and died in poverty in 
1787, his last opera, Cmiilla, being a failure. His 
sacred compositions possess higher qualities than 
his operatic and his work, while always masterly, 
was more nobable for its technical excellence than 
for depth of feeling. 

PorrigOi or Impetigo, a skin disease charac- 
terised by an eruption of small pustules, followed 
by rough, thick crusts. It consists either of a few 
scattered spots or considerable areas may bo 
aifected. The face— especially the mouth, nose and 
chin — is the usual situation, though the back of the 
head and the scalp generally may also be involved. 
When the B{x>i8 break they discharge a fluid that 
forms yellowish scabs, easily becoming brown or 
black from dirt. When the crusts are detached 
they leave a niw discharging spot which, however, 
soon heals. The disease is contagious and spreads 
from one part of the body to another through 
scratching. Children infect one another by 
wearing each other’s hats or using the same towel. 
As the disease is an inflammation of the hair roots, 
when it appears merely in the form of isolated 
spots it may bo cured by extracting the hairs by 
the roots. Otherwise the hair must be cut short 
and the scabs removed by carbolised oil or bread- 
and-water poultices and the parts washed, night 
and morning, with warm boracic acid lotion and a 
zinc, sulphur, or dilute nitrat/e of mercury ointment 
be then applied. Weakly children should take a 
teaspoonful of cod-liver oil and steel wine thrice a 
day. 

Porsoiit Kichard, Greek scholar, was bom at 
East Kuston, Norfolk, England, on December 25th, 
1759. He was sent to Eton, whence he proceeded 
to Cambridge in 1778. He soon graduated and 
obtained a fellowship, which laps^ after seven 
years in consequence of liis declining to take holy 
orders. In 1 792 he was elected professor of Greek at 
Cambridge. In 1794 he published an edition of 
ASschylus and in 1797 one of the ffeciiha of Euri- 
pides and these were followed by other arlmirable 
works. His Supplement to the preface in the second 
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edition of Jlecuha (1802) ia thought to be hia 
finest single piece of criticism. He had no equal as 
a Greek scholar and his notes are marvellously 
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crudito and aoiito, Ui^ nienmry jdso was prodigi- 
ous. In 18(Hi h»» was a])pointed librarian to the 
London Institution at a yearly salary of £‘i(K\ Ho 
died in London on iSe})ternlM‘r 2rith, 1808, and was 
buried in the Obaped of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
His intomptTaneo was partly due to tbe use of 
tilcohol for insomnia and juirtly was tbe residfc of 
slavery to a prevailing habit in the social life of his 
time. 

Fortadowxiy a town of county Armagh, 
Ireland, on the lijinn, 25 miles 8,W. of Belfast, 
A stone bridge across the river gives access to the 
suburb of Kdonderry. About a mile from the town 
the Bann is joined by the Newry Canal and 
Portadown is thus placed in water communication 
with Neyvry and, rhl Lough Neagh, with Belfast. 
It is an importH'iniagricnlturiil centre, the surround- 
ing district being fertile. The manufactures 
include linen, cambric and sheeting. Idie public 
buildings comprise a handsome Town Hall, besides 
several churches and chapels and charitable 
institutions, while there is a commodious market- 
place, Pop. (IbOl), 10, (Ht!. 

Forta|^e« In the United States an<l Canada 
when, owing to a fall or rapids, a river has ceased 


to be navigable^ tbe canoes or boats had to be 
carried past the obstruction. This was called a 
portage, from the French parter, “ to carry.” Some- 
times portage was the speediest means, not only of 
surmounting physical difficulties, but of passing from 
one stream or lake to another. Portage was very 
customary among the Bed Indians and the back- 
woodsmen before North America was opened up, 
but the canalisation of frequented rivers and lakes 
has rendered it practically obsolete, save among 
small pleasure parties. Memory of the old state of 
tilings survives in many place names, such as Port- 
age City in Wisconsin, Portage Lake in Michigan 
and Portage la Prairie in Manitoba. 

Portal Vein, [Li\T.n,] 

Portarlingtony a town of King’s County, 
Ireland, on the left; bank of the Barrow, 40 iriles 
S.W. of Dublin. It is a residential quarter and in 
t he vicinity are many mansions of noblemen and 
gentry. At Arlington House fckjhool little Arthur 
Wellesley, wlio was to become in due course Duke 
of Wellington, is said to have received the rudi- 
ments of bis education. St. Paul’s Chuixjh (re- 
erected in 1857) is interesting as being founded by 
the Marquis de Kuvigny (Lord Galway) for his 
French Protestant followers, William 111. having 
granted him the land.s forfeited by Henry Bennet, 
Lonl Arlington (1(U 8-8.5), a member of tbe Cabal 
ministry. Service was formerly held in the Freiicli 
language, but the English has replaced it for many 
years. Pop. (IfiOl), 2,800. 

Port Artlinri or Lir-snux-Kow, a fortress at 
the extremity of the peninsula of Liaotung, Man- 
churia, China. It is said to have been named after 
the captain of a British man-of-war engaged in a 
const survey about the middle of the 19th century. 
Captured by the Japanese in 1894, it was leased to 
Bussia in 1898 along wdtb the adjoining port of 
Talienwan. The duration of the lease was for 
twenty-five years, but miglit be extended by mutual 
agreement. Though the place is small, it is 
naturally almost impregnable and is very strongly 
fortified. In the Kusso-Japfinese War (1SK)4) Port 
Arthur was invested, and after a lengthy and 
determined resistance, capitulated on January 2nd, 
1905, after a siege of 828 days. The feat of its 
capture (and no loss of its resistance) will long 
remain noteworthy m military annals. 

PortonlliSy an instrument of mediseval forti- 
fication, used to defend the door of a castle, town 
or other fastness, against battery from without. In 
form it somewhat resembled a harrow and the 
btittom was provided with spikes. It was made to 
slide in vertical grooves in the jambs of the entrance- 
gate, or might be droppcid from above by means of 
chains, by which also it could be raised. There 
might be "more than one portcullis in an entrance- 
passage. The iron upright bars were pointed at 
the foot, the better to crush whatever the grating 
might fall on. The device originated in the I2th 
centnry anti is believed to have been invented in 
Italy. 
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port Bttrwiliy or Palmerston, the capital of 
the Northern Territory of Soutli Australia, on the 
eastern shore of Port Darwin inlet, 1,973 miles 
N.N.W. of Adelaide. It is the terminus of the sub- 
marine cable from Java and the overland telegraph 
from Adelaide. It has a splendid harbour and is 
in railway communication with Pine Creek, 146 
miles to the south-east. Government House and 
the Town Hall are the principal buildings. An 
experimental nursery garden has been established. 
The inhabitants are mainly engaged in the dis- 
tributing trade, the port being the centre of the 
Northern Territorial commerce. Pop. (estimated), 
2,500 

Port Slisabethy a seaport of Cape Colony, 
South Africa, about midway between Cape Town 
and Durban. It stands upon the steep coast of 
Algoa Bay near the mouth of the Zwartkop river. 
Founded in 1820, it rose to considerable prosperity 
as the chief emporium of trade with the east coast 
and the development of railways has added to its 
importance. It has a Town Hall, provincial hospital, 
cliurches, college, library, museum and the Grey 
Institute ; there are two parks and several squares ; 
two piers protect the roadstead and water is supplied 
by an aqueduct. Gold, wool, ostrich feathers, hides 
and diamonds are the staple exports. Pop. (1904), 
;i2,959. 

Portoous Biots took place in Edinburgh in 
173<», They had their origin in the trial of two 
persons, named Andrew Wilson and George 


upon the mob, some of whom were killed. Porteous 
was found guilty of murder and condemned to 
death, but was respited by Queen Caroline. On the 
7th of September a well-organised body of men 
seised him and hanged him. None of the ring- 
leaders was caught, but the Government was 
alarmed and at first heavy punishment was passed 
on the city. This was afterwards reduced to dis- 
qualification of the Lord Provost from holding any 
other office in the kingdom, the city being also 
required to jwvy £2,0(X) to the widow of Porteous. 
Sir Walter Scott has utilised the incident in The 
Heart of MidU*thhm. 

Porteri Anna Maria, novelist, was born in 
Durham, England, in 1780, and was educatetl at 
Edinburgh. Before she was twenty she ha<l 
published several tales anonymously and, in 1803, 
the Fair Fmjitives, a musical entertainment, was 
brought out at Covent Garden, though without 
success. In 1807 she published her best story, 7/ie 
Hungarian Brothers, which was popular at horr.o 
and abroad. Her other well-known stories were 
Dm Sebastian (1809) and The Knight of St. John 
(1817), which was the last book read aloud by 
Prince Leopold to Princess Charlotte the day before 
her death. She went in 1832 with h^ nafive famous 
sister Jane to pay a visit to a brotljer’ln Bristol, 
where she died on September 21st of that year. 

Porteri David, nawl officer, was born at 
Boston, Massachu.setts, on FobrluOy Ist, 1780. 
Entering the United States navy, ho was wounded 
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Robertson, who bad robl>ed (he custom-house at 
Pittenweem in Fife. They were condemned to 
death and during their presence in the Tolbooth 
Church on the Sunday before execution, Wilson 
seized the guards and enabled his comrade Robert- 
son to escape. Wilson, who was the innocent cause 
of Hobertson's failing to escape on a previous 
occasion, was hanged and his execution gave rise 
to a serious riot, during which Captain John 
Porteous of the City Guard ordered bis men to fire 

176— N.B. 


while fighting with pirates at Santo Domingo (1799). 
Four year.s later hi.s vessel was captured in 'J'ripoli 
and he was imprisoned for eighteen months. 
During the naval war of 1812 with Great BriLtin 
his vessel, the Essex, played havoc with British 
shipping, but he was at last overpowered by the 
Phofbe frigate and a sloop in Valparaiso harbour 
(1814). ** We are unfortunate, but not disgraced/^ 
he wrote to the Government. David Glascoe 
Farragut, afterwards the first admiral of the 
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United States navy, was a rnidshipinan on the 
Emx, After acting as a naval commissioner from 
1816 to 1823, Porter commanded an expedition 
against pirates in the West Indies and later became 
commariderdn-chief of the Mexican navy in the 
war against Spain. He was next employed in the 
diplomatic service and died on March 3rd, 1843, at 
(Jonstantinctple, whore he was United States 
minister. 

Portory David Dixon, admiral, son of the pre- 
ceding, was born at C’hestor, Pennsylvania, on June 
Hth, 1H13, anfl was educated at Columbian College, 
W?ishington. He entered the United States navy 
in 1820 and was in command at Vera Cruz and 
other points in the war with Mexico. Afterwards 
he was engaged in coast survey and latterly was in 
charge of the Californian mail steamers. When 
the Civil War broke out he was given the rank of 
coramandiT and it was to him that the forts at 
New Orleans surrendered. In 18(12 ho became 
cornman<ler of t!tc Mississippi squadron, and hia 
brilliant and daring strategy at Vicksburg, in co- 
operation with General U. 8. Grant, ensured the fall 
of the town. He was apjx)inted rear-admiral in 1 8(13 
and next year was transferred to the North Atlantic 
Blockading Squadron which hornbarded and cap- 
turecl Fort Fisher in North Carolina (18(16). He 
was made vice-admiral in IHdU and succeeded 
Farragut as admiral in 1870. He died at Washing- 
ton on Februnry 13tb, 1891. He was the author of 
several works, amongst them The Life of Commo' 
dare David Porter (1876); two novels, Allen a 
Dare and Hahert le Diahle (1886) and Harry Mar- 
line (188(1) ; and a History of the Aavy in the War 
of the Ilehellion (1887). 

PortaTp Endymion, cavalier, was born in 1687 
and brought uji in Spjiin. When he returned to Eng- 
land he entered the service of the Marquis, after- 
wards Duke, of Buckingham. His kiK>\vle<lge of 
Spain and the Spanish language rendered him invalu- 
able in the State business then going on and the 
question of Prince Charles’s suggested alliance 
with the Infanta. He lield the post of groom of 
the Iwdchamber to the Prince and retained it 
after Charles's access! on. He represented Droitwich 
in the Long Parliament and supported his royal 
master in and out of season, lie voted against 
the attainder of Strafford and was supposed to be 
engaged in the “ Popish plot ” against the liberties 
of England. On all these accounts he had incurred 
the enmity of the Paxliamentarinns. He withdrew 
to the Continent at the end of 1645, but was per- 
mitted to visit England in 1648 to settle his affairs. 
His health then gave way and he died in London 
on August 20th, 1649. During the period of his 
prosperity ho was an enliglitenod patron of letters 
and art. 

Povt«V| Jake, novelist, the daughter of an 
army surgeon, was born in Durham in 1776 and 
was educated, along with her sister, Anna Maria 
Porter, in Edinburgh. The family removed to 
London in 1803 and Jane at once began to write 
t^es. Her first book, Thaddeu* of H arm rr, appeared 
in the same year. It was dedicated to Sir Sidney 


Smith and had a great vogue, Kosciuszko conveying 
his admiration of the story to the author at a lat^ 
date. Her most popular novel, The Scottish Chiefs 
was published in 1810 ; it dealt with the fortunef 
of Sir William Wallace and was an immense 
success, Napoleon paying it the compliment o\ 
proscription. Her attempts at dramatic work 
however, were dis^raal failures, Sreitzerland^-^Tpro 
duced at Drury Lane in 1819, with Edmund Keai 
and Henry Kemble in the cast— being so promptlj 
condemned that the manager had to come to tla 
front and announce its withdrawal. Her latei 
books did not repeat the successes of her firsi 
two and she seems to have experienced at timei 
pecuniaiy difficulties. She died at Bristol on Maj 
24th, 1860. 

Forteri Noah, President of Yale, was born ai 
Farmington, Connecticut, on December 14th, 1811 
and was educated at Yak*. From 1836 to 1846 lit 
was pjistor of several Congregational churches 
being apjK)inted in the latter year to the chair o1 
moral philosophy and metaphysics at Yale. Ii 
1871 he hecfuni^ President of the College, holding 
the post till 1886 concurrently with his professor 
ship. He received from Edinburgh University the 
degree of LL.D. in 1886 and died at New Haven or 
March 4th, 1892, His principal works comprisec 
The Human Intellect (1868), J looks and Iteadini 
(1870), Seienees oj Xature verms the Scienee of Man 
(1871), a review of HerlK^t Spencer’s philosophy 
The Elements of Moral Seienee (1885), Life Oj 
liishojf Berkeley (1886) and A'ant's Efhies (1886). 

Forter» Sm Robert Ker, painter and traveller 
was born in Durham, England, in 1777, and speni 
his boyhood in Edinburgh, whither his mother am 
his two sisters. Jane and Anna Maria Porter, had re- 
moved after the father’s death. Robert developer 
a talent for drawing and Benjamin West procurer 
him admittance to the Academy Schools. H( 
evinced a partiality for historical pictures on th< 
grand scale and especially for battle-pieces. Hii 
exjxsriences as a scene-painter at the Lyceun 
Theatre gave him a hint for a panorama, and bij 
“ Storming of Seringapatam,” 120 feet long, ant 
painte<l in six weeks, was very popular. He mai 
thus be regarded as the father of the panorama 
In 1804 he was appointed historical painter to th< 
Tsar of Russia, but being required to leave th< 
country he visited several German courts, and wai 
with Sir John Moore when he died at Corunna ii 
1809. He revisited Russia in 1811 and married i 
daughter of Prince Theodor von Scherbatoff in tin 
following year. Visiting England in 1813 he wai 
knighted by the Prince Regent. Four years late: 
he began his travels in Persia, of which he gave i 
valuable account in his Travels in Georgia, Persia 
Armenia, Ancient Bahylonia (1821), and in 182( 
was appointed British Consul in Venezuela, i 
position he filled with advantage for fifteen years 
He died suddenly in St. Petersburg, where he hac 
gone to visit his married daughter, on May 4tb 
1842. 

Fort Srillf a watering-place in the soutb-wes 
of the Isle of Man, 4^ miles W. of Castletown. I 
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is picturesquely situated at the head of an apparently 
land-locked bay which extends from Mull Hill or 
The Castle to Bradda Head, the sweep measuring 
two miles. The breakwater and concrete landing* 
pier built out from The Castle with the intention of 
providing a harbour of refuge has been almost com- 
pletely wrecked by the sea. Near the sandy beach 
at the head of the bay is the site of a religious 
house and St. Catherine’s Well, once resorted to for 
its medicinal properties. The fisheries constitute 
the only industry, but the town is in growing 
repute as a watering-place, and it contains a Bio- 
logical Station, with hiboratory and aquarium, 
which was opened in 1892 in connection with the 
Liverpool Marine Biological Society. The Calf of 
Man is about two miles distant to the south-west. 
Pop. of f)arish of Hushen, in which Port Erin is situ- 
ated, (1901), 3,278. 

PortOQSi Bbilhy, bishop, was born in York, 
England, on May 8th, 1731, and was educated at 
York, Ripon, and Christ's College, Cambridge. He 
became rector of Lambeth in 1707, master of the 
Hospital of St. Cross, Winchester, in 17(>0, Bishop 
of Chester in 1770, and finally of London in 1787. 
Ho acted diligently with the Evangelical party and 
advocated the bett€?r observance of religious holi- 
days. He is host known by his Simmary of the 
Principal IJridences for the Truth and Divifw Origin 
of the Chrutian Ihrclation (1800), which passed 
into many editions and has been used as a textbook 
in numerous schools. He died at Fulham on May 
8th, 1808. 

Port GlatgfOWf a seaport of Renfrewshire, 
Scotland, on the south shore of the Firth of Clyde, 
20 miles W.N.W, of Glasgow. The principal build- 
ings'are the Town House, in the Classic style, erected 
in 1815, with a clock tower and spire 160 feet high ; 
the public hall; the Moffat Library, built in 1887 
out of portion of a bequest left by James Moffat, 
n merchant of the town, and the Carnegie Park 
Orphan Homes, founded by the same bequest. The 
industries include shipbuilding yards, saw-mills, 
engineering works, iron and brass foundries, 
roperies and sailcloth-making. The town was 
established in 1008 by the magistrates of Glasgow, 
as a harbour for their city (hence its name), but the 
scheme ultimately fell through when the Clyde was 
deepened, and the harbour was actually constructed 
in the heart of Glasgow\ The shipping trade at 
Port Glasgow, however, is still important, ample 
facilities for it existing in abundant quayage and 
wet and graving docks. On the slopes to the east of 
the town are the ruins of Newark Castle, an ancient 
seat of the Maxwells. Pop. (1901), 16,840. 

Portland, a city and port in Maine, United 
States, situated on Casco Bay, 108 miles N.E. of 
Boston. Standing on a peninsula and possessing 
an excellent harbour, seldom closed by ice, it is an 
important centre of trade and passenger traffic 
between Europe and North America, and also be- 
tween the neighbouring port.s. Foundecl in 1632, 
it has develop^ into a fine city, with broad streets 
and handsome public buildings. The principal 
stmotnres include the City Hall, the United States 


Marine Hospital, the Maine General Hospital, thb 
Public Library, the Observatory and the Portland 
Natural History Society, besides the Episcopal and 
Roman Catholic Cathedrals. The industries com- 
prise shipbuilding, meat- and fish-packing, petro- 
leum-refining and manufactures of locomotives, 
iron forgings, stoves, boots and shoes, paper, matches 
and textiles. It is a favourite watering-place and 
many popular seasi<le resorts have grown up in its 
vicinity. It w^tis the birthplace of Henry Wads*, 
worth Longfellow. Pop. (1900), 60,146. 

Portland, capital of Multonuih county, Oregon, 
Ignited States, on the Willamette, 62 miles N. by 
E. of Salem. Though dating only from 1846, it is 
now a large and prosperous place, owing to its 
position as the centre of an important railway 
and steamship system. Wheat, fruit, flo\ir, canned 
salmon, and lumber are the chief exports ; and tlie 
imports include most European product s required by 
settlers in the Far West. The manufactures com- 
prise iron ware, woollens, flour, furniture, rope,, 
paints, oils, soap, carriages and beer. It is tlm seat 
of the law and medical faculties of the University 
of Oregon, the Portland Universit.y, Portland 
Academy and St. Michael's College. Po]>. (190tt), 
90,426. 

Portland, Ihle or, a peninsula, usually called 
an island, on the south coast of Dorsetshire, England, 
4 miles S. of Weymouth, united to the mainland by 
Chesil Bank, a long ridge of pebbles and shingle 
which ext(*nds in a north-westerly direction as far 
as Abbotshury. Portland has an area of 2,984 
acre.s, is 4 J miles long from north to south and 1 J 
miles wide, its liighest point, the Verne, is 496 feet 
above tim sea, and the seaward ext remity is known 
as Portland Bill. The soil is fertile and tlie slicep 
bred here are noUul for ra>Jtton ; but the beds 
of Oolitic Portland stone — whicli furnished the 
material for the Banqueting House in Wliiteluill, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral and other large buildings in 
London — are the chief source of prosperity, apart 
from the business created by the harbour of refuge 
constructed by convict labour between 1849 and 
1872, the famous brcjikwator being 1 j miles long, 
300 feet broad at the base, J 20 feet wide at low- 
water level, and forming a roadstead of four 
miles in extent. ’J'he Isle is strongly fortified, the 
Verne being crowned with Fort Victoria. The 
principal buildings are the great Convict Prison 
(1848), where the prisoners are employed in quarry- 
ing and loading the stone ; the Castle erected m 
1620 by Henry VIII. ; Pennsylvania Castle, built 
by a grandson of William Penn, and Bow and 
Arrow Castle, on a crag 300 feet high, said to have 
been erected by William Rufus. Off Portland Bill 
flows a strong and dangerous current called the 
Race, between the Shambles Bank and the shore. 
Pop. (1901), 16,262. 

PortlaAd Vasai called also the Babberini 
Vase, from the fact of its formerly having been 
deposited in the Barberini Palace, is a Greek 
cinerary um of dark-blue glass with white enamel 
reliefs. It is ten inches high by seven inches round, 
and has two handles, and was discovered at Monte 
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del Qmno, near Rome, about the middle of the 17th 
century. Bir William Hamilton bought it in 1770 ; it 
afterwards came into the poesession of the Duchess 
of Portland, and in 1810 the Duke of Portland lent 
it to the British Museum, where it is still to be seen. 
It was broken in 1845 by a drunken medical student, 
but was skilfully repaired. 

Fort IsOlliOf the capital of Mauritius (an island 
in the Indian Ocean belonging to Groat Britain, 
formerly known as Isle i>b France), situated on 
the north-west coast at the head of an inlet about 
a mile long. It is protected by several fortifica- 
tions and a oit<'ulel. In consequence of its high 
mean temperature (80® F.) it is not very healthy, 
'riie principal buildings are Government House arid 
the Protestant and Roman Catholic Cathedrals, 
none of which has much architectural merit. 
Being the chief seaport, the trade (both import and 
export) is considerable, the harbour being capacious 
and the quajrs com morl ions. The hurricane of 1802 
wrought serious damage in the town, a third of the 
houses having been destroyed. Pop., 52,740. 

FortoballOf a watering-place on the southern 
shore of the Firth of Forth, Midlothian, Scotland, 
3 miles K. of Bdinburgh, with which it has l>cen 
incorporated for municipal puriwses since 1800. It 
i.s sai<l to have received its name fn^m a sailor who 
built a cottage here and called it after tlie South 
American Puerto Btdlo, in the capture of which l>y 
Admiral Vernon in 1730 ho had borne a part. The 
town, t bough almost wholly residential, has manu- 
factures of bottles, bric?ks, pottery, tiles and impor, 
while at dop|)a, at the extreme eastern end. ther(? 
are salt works. There is a beautiful expanse of 
aands (once tlie .scene of yeomanry reviews), bor- 
dered by a promenade along the whole front nearly 
1 ^ mile long. Owing to its proximity to the capital, 
with which there is constant conlmunicatioii by 
tram and train, the town is a popular resort. Pop. 
<1901), 9,200. 

Forto &ioo, or Puerto Rico, one of the West 
Indian Islands, lying 70 miles E, of Hayti, and 
having an area of 3,550 square miles. Oblong in 
shape, it measures 108 miles from east to west and 
87 mile.s fiom north to south. It includes the 
island of Viequez, lying off the east coast. The 
island is divided by a mountain ridge into two un- 
equal parts, the northern being the larger. The 
highest point is El Yunque, in the north-eastern 
quarter, 3,(100 feet above the sea. The number of 
streams is exceptionally large for the area, ami the 
eoil is therefore well watered and fertile. The 
lower grounds yield sugar, coffee, cacao, tobacco, 
cotton, rice, maize, yams, oranges, cocoa-nut« and 
other tropical fruits in abundance, and the moun- 
tain forests arc rich in valuable timber. Gold, 
iron, copj)er, coal and salt occur, but the last-named 
alone is extensively worked. Cattle-breeding is 
oonductcii on a large scale. The chief towns are 
San Juan Bautista, or San Juan (27,000), the 
capital, on the north coast, founded by Ponce de 
Leon in 1511 ; Ponce (42,389), about three miles 
inland on the south coast, and Mayi^^uez on the 
west coast. Discovered by Columbus in 1493 and 


occupied in 1511, Porto Rico was in Spanish bands 
until December, 1898, when, on the conclusion of 
the Spanish- American war, it was ceded to the 
United States. Pop. (1900), 953,243. 

FortpatriclCf a seaport of Wigtownshire, Scot- 
land, 7 miles S.W. of Stranraer. From 1662 to 
1849 it was the mail-packet route to Ulster, Dona- 
ghadee in Ireland being only 21 and Belfast 36 
miles distant. With a view to developing the service 
a great harbour was begun in 1821 from John 
Rennie’s desiras, but after £500,000 had been spent 
upon the works they had to be abandoned, as the 
situation had proved to be too much exposed to 
the periodical violence of the south-western gales. 
Since then the trade has fallen off, but the town 
has gained a growing reputation as a watering-place 
owing to its picturesque situation and fine climate. 
Pop. (HK)1), 1,190. much increased during summer. 

Fort Royal) a, Cistercian abbey founded in 
1204 on the Yvette, near Marly, 8 miles S.W. 
of Versailles. It had the privilege of offering a 
retreat to such lay persons as desired to withdraw 
from the world fora period without taking binding 
vows. Discipline having relaxed in course of time, 
in 1608 Marie Avnauld, La ]\I6rc Ang61ique, com- 
pletely reformed the institution and a few years 
later a branch wfis established (under the same 
name) in Paris, which under the influence of the 
Abb6 cle St. Cyran became the headquarters of Jan- 
senism (as the movement against the Jesuits was 
called after its author, Cornelius Jansen, Bishop of 
Ypres). Port Royal des Champs (as the mother 
house was styled for the sake of distinction) was 
then occupied by Antoine le Maitre and a few 
companions, who largely devoted themselves to 
teaching in the Petites lilcoles which they started 
both here and in Paris and for which they prepared 
a series of educational textbooks of permanent 
value. But the Jesuits, thirsting for vengeance, 
induced Louis XIV. to order the schools to be 
abandoned and the inmates of both houses to be 
dispersed (1661). A peace was patched up in 1669 
which w*as observed till 1705 when, the nuns 
proving inflexible, Port Royal des Champs w’as 
suppressed in 1708, the nuns— many of them aged 
sisters — were forcibly removed, the buildings were 
razed in 1710 and next year the dead (nearly 3,000 
bodies, it is said) w^ere exhumed and buried else- 
where. The Parisian house survived till 1790. 

Fort Royal) a seaport of Jamaica, at the 
extremity of the Palisades, a narrow spit that ex- 
tends westward for several miles and forms a natural 
breakwater protecting the harbour of Kingston. 
Once the finest town in the West Indies, it is now 
a small and shabby place, though it is still a naval 
station and contains Admiralty House with beauti- 
ful gardens, and well-fitted shops and sheds for the 
repairing of ships of war. It was shattered by earth- 
quake in 1692 (some of the ruins being visible 
yet beneath the water in clear weather), a calamity 
wliich was in a double sense its undoing. Burned 
down in 1703, devastated by hurricane in 1722, again 
burned down in 1815 and again swept by tornado 
in 1880) it is hardly surprising that its former 
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status could not be maintained. It sustained 
farther damage in the earthquake of January 1 4th, 
1907. Pop. (estimated). 1,500. 

Fortnishf a watering-place of county Antrim, 
Ireland, 7 miles N.N.E. of Coleraine. The town is 
rapidly acquiring a great vogue as a holiday resort 
in consequence of its healthy climate, good bathing 
facilities and fine golf course. Its proximity to 
Giant's Causeway, with which it is in communication 
by means of an electric tramway, 8 miles long, 
opened in 1883 and the first of its kind in Ireland, 
also attracts large numbers of tourists. In the 
vicinity are the grand ruins of Dunluce Castle almost 
wholly covering a huge basaltic cliff and recalling, 
from their situation, the more extensive and still 
nobler remains of Dunottar Castle on the far dis- 
tant coast of Kincardineshire. Bushmills, famed 
for its whisky, is in Duhluce parish. Pop. of Port- 
rush (1901), about 2,000. 

Fort Said, a seaport of Lower Egypt, on the 
Mediterranean, atthenorthern end of theSuez Canal, 
to which it owes its existence. It was built on the 
w'est side of the Canal on the barren uninviting strip 
of land which separates Lake Menzaleh from the 
sea and was named after Said Pasha, a patron of 
Ferdinand de Lesseps. It is well laid out, fresh 
water being supplied from the Sweetwater Canal at 
Ismailia, but the native quarters arc mean. It hits 
no industries, being dependent upon the Canal 
traffic, but it is a coaling station and the docks 
employ many hands. Pop. (estimated), 42,300. 

Fortsmouth, the naval arsenal of England, on 
Portsea Island, Hampshire, G4 miles S.W. of London. 
Witliin the municipal limits are Portsea on the 
north, Landport on the east, and on the south-east 
and sea-front Southsea, a fashionable watering- 
place. Portsmouth is fortified on every side by a 
perfect system of works. A narrow channel separ- 
ates it from Gosport and Haslar to the west, and 
opens out into the harbour, which extends for four 
miles inland. The largest vessels can enter the 
port at any state of the tide, and there is ample 
accommodation for the whole British fleet. To 
the south lies the roadstead of Spithead, where, on 
August 29th, 1782, the Boyal George went down 
with Admiral Kerapenfeldt and nearly 1,000 men ; 
the scene also of the many splendid naval reviews 
that have aroused the world’s admiration. The 
docks cover 290 acres, and have every requisite for 
building, fitting, and repairing ironclads of the 
largest size. On the extended dockyards nearly 
three millions have been spent. The town received 
its first charter from Richard I. and became a naval 
station of importance in the 13th century, but its 
present development can be traced back only to 
1544. The principal buildings are the church of 
St. Thomas Becket (1173), said to possess one of 
Father Smith’s organs ; the Garrison Chapel, origin- 
ally part of St, Nicholas’s Hospital (1212), in which 
Charles II. married Catherine of Braganza ; the 
magnificent Town Hall with an imposing clock 
tower, bttilt at a cost of £140,000 and opened in 
1890 by Edward VII., then Prince of Wales; the 
Grammar School (1732); the Free Library; the 


Royal Naval Club ; the Homan Catholic Cathedral ; 
the Royal Hospital and Government House. 
Victoria Park and numerous recreation grounds 
and open spaces are of com^)aratively modern con- . 
struction. Excepting brewing, the industries are 
almost wholly confined to the endless activities; 
and requirements of the different branches, docks,, 
basins, factories and stores of the royal dockyard,. 
In a house in High Street, still standing, the Duke 
of Buckingham was assassinated by John Felton 
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on August 23rd, 1028. Of distinguished natives 
should be mentioned Charles Dickens, George 
Meredith, Jonas Hanway, Isarabard Kingdom 
Brunei, Sir Walter Besant, John Pounds and Vicat 
Cole. Pop. (1901), 189,100. 

Fortsmonthf a seaport of Rockingham county, 
New Hampshire, United States, at the mouth of 
the Piscataqua, 57 miles N.N.E. of Boston. Pic- 
turesquely situated and quaint of aspect, it is in 
much repute as a summer resort. Though the 
harbour is excellent, always ice-freo and open to 
vessels of large tonnage, there is little trade. The 
United States navy yard at Kittery on the north 
side of the river, in the state of Maine, is commonly 
called Portsmouth yard. Besides shipbuilding, the 
chief industry, and brewing, there are manufactures 
of cotton, hosiery and boots and shoes. Settled in 
1023 it was the capital of the state till 1807, when 
that rank was conferred on Concord. The Mtmger, 
the first ship to carry the Stars and Stripes and after- 
wards commanded by Paul Jones, was built at 
Portsmouth in 1777 for Congress. The New Hamp- 
shire Gazette, the oldest newspaper in the United 
States, was established here in 1750. Pop. (1900), 
10,037. 

Fortsmouth* the capital of Scioto county, 
Ohio, United States, at the confluence of the Scioto 
with the Ohio, about 90 miles E.S.E. of Cincinnati. 
It is a rising city, owing to its position at the 
southern terminus of the Ohio and Erie Canal, and 
its connection by rail with the mineral and agricul- 
tural regions of the states of Ohio and Kentucky. 
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It has iron>smeltinff works, foundries, rolling-mills, 
saw-mills, flour-mifis and breweries, besides manu- 
factures of boots and shoes, stoves, furniture, nails 
and macblncry. It was laid out in 1803 and its 
charter dates from 1814. Pop. (1900), 17,870. 

l^ortslULOIlthf the capital of Norfolk county, 
Virginia, United States. It is one of the Ijest 
harbours on the Atlantic coast, being situated on 
the west bank of the Elizabeth, opposite Norfolk, 
about 80 miles S.E. of llichmond. The Gosport 
navy yard, with its large dry dock and hospital, is 
e.stabliHhe(i here. There is a considerable export 
trade In cotton, timber, pig-iron and agricultural 
prodtice. It was founded in 17r)2. Pop. (1900), 
17,427 

PortUgalf the most westerly kingdom of 
Europe, and geographically an integral jmrtion of 
the Iberian peninsula. It is bounded on the north 
and east by Spain, on the sotitli and west by the 
Atlantic. Lying between 30'* 00' and 42° 10' N., 
and 6® 15' and 9° 30' W., it is :1G2 miles in length 
and 14:0 in breadth, has a coast-line of 473 miles, and 
contfiins about 30, ^KU) square miles, not reckoning 
the Azores and Madeira. Tras-os-Montes, in the 
north-east, is the only province not touched by the 
sea. Tlie mountains are in effect continuations of 
systems in Spain. In the north the principal 
heights are Serra do Oerez (4,815 feet), Serra do 
Marao (hiiOO) and Serra da Noguiera (4,500). 
'J’o wards the centre is the granitic mass of Serra da 
Estrella (0,510), the loftiest range in Portugal. In 
the extreme south-west the Serra do Monchique 
n aches a height of 2,903 feet. The three chief 
livers— the Douro, Tagus and Guadiana— rise in 
Spain, but How through Portugal to tlie Atlantic. 
The well-known capes are Mondego, Carvoeiro, 
Koca, Espichel, Sines and St. Vincent, There are no 
considerable lakes, though tarns are numerous in 
the hills. The climate is singularly temperate and 
e(jual)le, the mean average temperature at Oporto 
and at Coimbra in January showing u variation of 
only twenty degrees from that of July, There are 
many valuable medicinal -springs. The minerals 
include oopj.X)r, lead, iron, zinc, gold, salt and coal, 
but are not generally worked owing to the want 
of fuel and of cheap transport. There are extensive 
forests of oak, chestnut, pine and cork trees, and 
iu the south the date, fig and tilmond thrive. The 
grape-vine is of great importance and the orange, 
lemon, olive and mulberry are also cultivated. The 
leading crops are maize, rye, wheat, barley, oats, 
hemp and flax. The industries include ship- 
building, distilling, tanning, and manufactures of 
silks, cottons, linens, woollens, pottery, porcelain, 
earthenware, jewellery, paper, tol^co, lace, gloves, 
hats, raachinory, arms, cutlery, foundry products, 
tinware, glass, soap, cork and confectionery. The 
fisheries are valuable, sardines lund tunny being 
largely exported. The present eyitem of govern- 
ment, hereditary and constitutional, dates from 
1H25, though it was modified in 1852, 1885 and 
1895. Tlie crown is hereditary in the female as 
well as the male line, with preference to the latter 
in the event of equal birthright. A cabinet of 
seven members is chosen liy a prime minister 


nominated by the king, who, in critical cases, is 
empowered to seek the advice of a privy council 
of twelve members who are nominated for life. 
There are two legislative chambers — the House of 
Peers and the House of Commons, conjointly called 
the Cortes Geraes. The members of Parliament are 
elected for four year.s and the annual session lasts 
for three months. The sovereign cannot veto a 
law that has twice passed both Houses. The army 
is raised partly by oonsermtion and partly by 
voluntary enlistment. The ^man Catholic is the 
established religion, but the power of the Church 
was broken when, in 1834, the monasteries were 
dissolved and their possessions appropriated by the 
State, and the priests have no control over educa- 
tion, which in theory is compulsory. There arc 
poly technics and schools of science and art chiefly 
in Lisbon and Oporto, a Couservatorio for music 
and the dramatic art at Lisbon and a University 
at Coimbra. The capital, Li.sbon, at the mouth of 
the Tagus, has a population (1900) of 356,009 and 
Oporto, at the mouth of the Douro, the only otlier 
large town, 167,955. The population of Portugal 
in 1900 was 5,016,267 or, including the Azores 
(256,291) and Madeira (150,574), 5,423,132. 

Hhtonj. Portugal, the Lusitania of the Romans, 
may be said to have begun its career as a nation 
about the end of the 11th century. In 1094 
Alfonso VI. of Castile conferred it upon Henry of 
Burgundy as a dependent fief, its then limits being 
from the Tagus to the Minho in the north. By 
Henry’s son, Alfonso I., it was elevated into an 



independent kingdom. The house of Burgundy 
occupied the throne until 1578, and it was under 
their rule that Portugal rose to be the chief 
maritime power in Europe and acquired its very 
extensive colonies. With the extinction of the 
Burgundian dynasty an era of decadence began 
which did not exhaust itself for centuries. Rival 
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daimants for the throne appeared and in 1580 
Portugal was incorporated with Spain. A War of 
Independence began in 1640 under the Duke of 
Bragansa, who was crowned as John IV., and in 
1668, partly owing to British aid, the work of 
liberation was consummated ; but by this time many 
of the colonies were for ever lost and the nation 
had suffered grievously in blood and treasure as 
well as in morale. The chief events in the modern 
history of Portugal are those connected with the 
Poninsular War and the loss of Brazil, which 
became independent in 1822. At the close of the 
Peninsular War Portugal adopted a constitution 
modelled upon that of Gr^at Britain. It was in 
the wiir waged on behalf of Pedro IV. against 
Miguel, who had violated his oath and played the 
<lespot, that the Portuguese fleet was practically 
destroyed off Cape St. Vincent. The ambition of 
Portugal to take part in the colonisation of Africa 
received a serious check in 1889, when she was 
forced by Lord Siilisbury to abandon her claims to 
Nyasaland. Following, however, an interchange of 
visits between Edward VII. and Dorn Carlos — the 
latter at the end of 1904 — a sentiment of rappi'oehe- 
ment set in between the peoples of Great Britain 
and Portugal. 

Etlt'iwlogy, The Lusitani, the earliest known in- 
h/ibitants of Portugal, appear to liave been a mixed 
Ibero-Celtic people, who later became further 
modified by Italian settlers during the empire, by 
Teutons (Visigoths jind Swabians) at the time of 
the northern migrations, and south of the Tagus 
by the Moors (Arabised Berbers), who remained 
masters of Algarve till the middle of the 18th 
century. A strain of black blood has even been 
introduced, partly from Africa during the 16th 
century (when from 10,000 to 12,000 slaves were 
annually imported), partly from Brazil, whence 
numerous half-castes arrived during the 19tli 
century. But all these mixtures, to which must be 
added many tens of thousands of Galicians in 
recent times, have not resulted in a fine race ; for 
the majority of the inhabitants are a small, some- 
what weedy people, with irregular features and 
lack of expression. In some districts, however, 
the women are noted for their light complexion, 
bright eyes, vivacity, and graceful carriage. They 
are courteous, friendly, and con.siderate towards 
each other, less cruel than their Spanish neighbours^ 
but perhaps more superstitious and more prejudiced 
against foreigners. Despite the prevailing ignor- 
ance, the majority even of the peasantry express 
themselves with remarkable ease and correctness in 
the national language, which is a distinct member 
of the Romance (Neo-Latin) family, differing 
greatly from Spanish, highly expressive and idio- 
matic and noted especially for its contracted forms 
and nasal utterance. The literature boasts of 
numerous elegant, if not original, writers in prose 
and verse, including at least one great name— Luiz 
de Camdes, or Camoens (1524-79), author of the 
Ludad^ 

Portligfuese Kaa-of-Warf the popular name 
of Physalia, which is common in tropical waters, 
where it floats p^sively on the surface. 


Port Wina. a Portuguese wine which takes its 
name from Oporto, since the district in which it is 
produced consists of a mountainous region along 
the Douro, extending 12 miles inland, and begin- 
ning a few miles al^ve Oporto, with which it is 
connected by railway. Its natural colour varies 
from pale rose to deep red, though it is often 
coloured artificially, and is much fortified with 
brandy for the British market, thus becoming a 
veiy different wine from what one finds it abroad. 
The special qualities of this wine are the outcome 
of the soil and climate. After the autumn vintnge 
the wine is kept in vats till spring, and is then 
transferred in casks to Oporto, where it is fortified. 
The brandy departs with age and the wine then 
becomes of a tawny colour. In the 16th century 
it became known in England ; a British factory 
was founded in Portugal and obtained sucii a 
monopoly that the Marquis of Pombal in 1760 
made a successful effort to break it down. The 
Peninsular War doubtless contributed to making 
port popular in the United Kingdom. 

Poseidon. [Neptun e.] 

Poseni a province of Prussia, bounded on the 
N. by West Prussia, on the E. by Russian Poland, 
on the S. by Silesia, an<l on the W. by Brandenburg, 
with an area of 11,180 square miles. Some portions 
are very fertile, producing wlieat and other cereals, 
potatoes, hops, beet, tobacco, and oven grapes, 
whilst the wild pastures feed many cattle and slieep. 
The rivers’ Net ze, Warthe, and Obra drain into the 
Oder, and the Vistula bounds the north-eastern 
frontier. Originally a district of Poland, it was 
acquired by Prussia in 1772 and 1798, and tlie 
treaty of 1815 confirmed the annexation. Pop. 
(1900), 1,887,275, 

Po86]|y capital of the foregoing nrovince, on 
the Warthe, 90 miles N. of Breslau. It is a first- 
class fortress and is fortified completely on the , 
modern system. The principal buildings comprise 
the 18th-century cathedral with a beautiful Golden 
Chapel ; the Renaissance Town Hall ; the royal 
palace ; the Raezynski Palace and Library ; the 
Kaiser Wilhelm Library and the Mielzynski 
Museum. The manufactures include machinery, 
furniture, chemicals, carriages, beer and tobacco. 
One of the oldert towns of Poland, it became a 
Christian bishopic in the 10th century. During the 
Middle Ages it was at the height of its prosperity, 
but owing to intolerance towards the Protestant 
part of the community and the troubles of the Thirty 
Years’ War it declined greatly in population anil 
influence. After the partitions of Poland, however, 
it revived and, despite the somewhat bitter feelings 
between its Polish inhabitants and the Germans, is 
now a flourishing community. Pop. (1900), 117,014. 

PosilipOy a promontory projecting into the sea 
on the west of Naples opposite the island of Nisida. 
It is pierced by the tunnel called the Grotto of 
Posilipo, which is 2,316 feet long, 22 feet broad, 
and 89 feet high, constructed about the time of 
the Emperor Augustus to carry the highway from 
Naples to Puteoli (Pozzuoli). Near the entrance is 
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A Roman colambariam or pigcon-bonse, the so- 
called tomb of Virgil. A new Grotto was made in 
ltj82-5. Posilipo is derived from Pausilypon, the 
name of Vedius Pollio’s villa which afterwards 
belonged to Augustus. It was so called from a 
Greek word meaning ** pain-ending,’’ in allusion to 
the extreme beauty of the scenery. 

Fogitivistf, the followers— not very numer- 
ous in France, and fewer still in England — of 
the philosophical principles enunciated by Auguste 
Comte, whose Qfun de Philosophie Poiitive was 

K ' ’ ished in 1830-42. He was comparatively 
known in England till George Henry Lewes, 
in 184(1, in his History of Philosophy, declared his 
adhesion to the views of Comte, whom he called 
the “ Bacon of the 10th century.” Comte’s view of 
metaphysics was that it was only a stage, and 
that a faulty one, in the development of human 
thought. He held that there were three stages in 
this development: (1) a “theological” stage, in 
which all phenomena w’cre looked on as the results 
of the intervention of supernatural agents ; (2) the 
metaphysical, in which they were referred to abstract 
powers as a cause ; and (3) tlie positive, or scientific 
stage, in which nothing was looked for beneath 
uniformity of nature and a universal orderly suc- 
cession of phenomena. Knowledge he divides 
into inorganic: physics and organic physics. In- 
organic physics he subdivides into celestial and 
terrestrial, subdividing the latter farther into 
mechanics and kindred V)ranches on the one hand, 
and chemistry on the other ; organic physics includes 
biology and a now science of sociology, which looks 
on the individual as a kind of cell or monad in an 
organic whole, called humanity. All these sciences 
imply mathematics as a pre-condition, and so the 
chief divisions fall into a progressive scale, each 
division implying all tlie preceding, but taking up 
a new set of phenomena. The scale is at once a 
classification of the sciences and the order (on the 
whole) of their historical development, and an 
indication of their order in education— viz., math- 
ematics, a.strononiy, physics, chemistry, biology, 
sociology. Humanity, to wliose service all know- 
ledge is to bo devoted, is the one supreme being, 
for the worship of which Comte established a 
religion and a new calendar of saints or bene- 
factors of the human race, to whose commemoration 
different days were to be dedicated. Among his 
English critics are Harriet Martineau, Ricliard 
Congreve (1818-00), his chief English disciple and 
translator, Herbert Sj3encer, Joliii Stuart Mill, 
I^ofessor Huxley, Professor Beesly and Frederic 
Harrison. Though not accepting Comte’s dogmas, 
Mill found something attractive in the idea of a 
religion of humanity, as also did George Eliot, who, 
no doubt, was much influenced by G. H. Lewes. 
The English Positivist school, however, has 
affected English political thought considerably. 
Many include, under the term Positivist, Spencer, 
Alexander Bain and all who direct scientific 
attention solely to phenomena and their sequences ; 
but the Positivism of this school of thinkers is not 
identical with that of Comte, though they, with 
him, eschew metaphysics as Action. 


Fost-Cavdgf Fietnre. As its name implies, 
the picture post-card is an open postal correspon* 
dence card bearing an illustration. The ordinaiy 
plain form of this postal missive was invented by 
Dr. Hermann in 1869, and was at once adopted by’ 
the Austrian Post OflSce. Strange to say, there is 
said to be in existence a card with a picture on it 
which was sent through the post in 1865, but this, 
though an exceedingly interesting card, does not 
officially come under the above heading, as it must 
have b^n paid for and posted under letter rates. 
The invention of illustrated post-cards is claimed 
by Germany, France and Switzerland ; England, 
contrary to the original idea, having also been 
among the first to use them. The first public use 
of the picture post-card was made in France in 
1870 in the village of Sill6-Le-GuiUaume, where a 
local stationer published, for the use of an army 
stationed near by, a postal card bearing drawings 
of weapons and the arms of Brittany. Examples of 
these, printed in 1870-1, are still in existence, and 
reproductions of them were printed by the original 
publisher, M. Besnardcau, 33 years afterwards 
(1903). The first known English picture post-card 
was issued in 1872, by a London publishing firm 
to advertise Gustave Dor6’s London, It bore a 
typical view of London printed from a wood-cut, 
and there is one in the writer’s possession bearing 
the postmark “ London, 18 March, 1872.” The idea, 
however, was not followed up, and the “craze’' 
afterwards sprang up in Germany and spread 
to Switzerland, Italy and France for many years 
before it caught on in England. The first subject 
of illustration was a view of some pretty or popular 
place, some holiday resort, a hotel, a view from the 
top of a mountain, one of the ideas being to prove that 
the visitor had been at the place depicted — for the 
same reason that mountaineers had the name of the 

S iak they had climbed burnt on their alpenstock. 

ence, the view post-card was the source, and has 
always been the mainstay of the custom of sending 
picture post-cards. Another reason for their pop- 
ularity is that they are much handier and cheaper 
than the scrap photographs formerly sold to tour- 
ists, so that visitors and travellers in addition to 
using the cards for correspondence would buy 
them, as souvenirs of their tour and as attrac- 
tive pictures of interesting places to show to 
their friends. But whatever the motive, the fact 
remains that the picture post-card has undoubtedly 
achieved a greater and more enduring vogue than 
any other article of pictorial stationery in the 
world’s history. ’The idea once started, the 
illustrations embraced, in addition to views, pictures 
of prominent persons, reproductions of popular 
pictures, original humorous drawings, fancy 
subjects and so on, untjl there is scarcely any 
matter of interest of an illustratable nature that 
has not been exploited by means of post-cards, in 
the production of which practically every printing 
and reproduction process has been employed . 
Collotype, half-tone process, chromolithography, 
photogravure, real photography, three- and four- 
colour work, and combinations of litho- and letter- 
press have all been and are extensively being 
used in the printing of {^cture post-cards. In short. 
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it is DO exaggeration to say that the supply of 
originals (executed by artists or photographers), 
the reproduction of the design and the printing off 
of the post-cards have not only practically created 
a new industry, but have caus^ a quickening if not 
an actual re^val of trade, botli among printers 
generally and the stationery trade in particular. 
Some idea of the enormous quantity of picture 
post'Cards used in Great Britain may be gathered 
from the following statistics — to enumerate the 
quantities used abroad would require several pages. 
Taking, then, the ratio of increase of post-cards 
passing through the Post Office (the great majority 
of which were picture post-cards) we find for the 
year ending March, 1902, an increase of 8*2 % ;in 1903, 
10 % ; in 1904, 25 % ; in 1905, 16 % ; and in 1906, 9 %. 


The number of cards passing through the Postmaster- 
General’s hands was, for the year 1902, 445 millions ; 
in 1903, 488 millions ; in 1904, 613 millions ; in 1905,. 
734 millions ; and in 1906, over 800 millions, These 
figures, however, give but a faint idea of the actual 
numbers produced in Great Britain and utilised by 
the public. For not every one is altruistic enough 
to buy post-cards to send through the post to friends. 
Many millions are bought to put into the buyer’s 
own collection, or to frame as wall pictures, table 
stands, or ornaments for the shelves, whilst enor- 
mous quantities are used to decorate chocolate 
boxes, are given away with periodicals, employed as 
prizes to school children for attendance, and various 
other purposes ; while, again, many millions have 
been used as advertisements for all sorts of sub- 
jects, from railway travelling to a hair-wash. The 
custom of sending picture post-cards to one’s 
friends having once started inevitably was bound 
to progress. For its essence is to be a medium of 


kti^ly correspondence between friend and friend, 
cpi^htry and country. The habit appeals to so 
ini(^y , human emotions that no wonder need be 
e^pmsed at its lasting popularity; for it saves 
tithe, more than halves the postap^e bill, and gives 
a n^aximum of pleasure with a minimum of elort. 
The illustration of the place or scene visited saves 
the ti^veller trouble, and is generally better than 
paf^e^ of description. Moreover, the facilities with 
whi<Sh the cards can be addressed and dispatched 
wlien travelling are so great that people are tempted 
to buy ahd post the cards who would never dream 
of otherwisecommunicating with their friends. In 
addition to correspondence uses, the post-card 
collector towns an important factor in the demand 
for People began by keeping the cards (or 


duplicates) illustrating their latest tour, and sub- 
sequently finding them of such interest to them- 
selves and affording such pleasure to their friends, 
the idea of collecting the cards for their own sakes 
speedily grew. In addition other subjects and 
series were collected, pretty much as postage 
stamps are collected ; and in the same way as phil- 
atelists specialise in certain countries or issues, se 
many cartophilists specialise in the subjects which 
they collect. From this arose the system of exchang- 
ing post-cards through the post. Thus a collector 
in France who wanted the costume cards of Italy 
would write to an exchanger in the latter country for 
such cards, offering him in return view-cards of 
his own locality or types of his own country. 
Advertisements were placed in various journals: 
announcing the willingness of the advertiser to 
enter into such relations with those who were 
willing to exchange card for card. From this and 
other causes there sprang up the need and desire 
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for cartopliiUc publications, as many as seTcn post- 
<uird journals at one time appearing in France ; 
Oennany has several, and in fact there is scarcely 
a civilised country in the world which has not at 
some time or other owned its own post -card journal. 
England was one of the first to adopt and extend 
the idea, and many monthly magazines have at 
one time or other been brought out, dealing partly 
or entirely with the hobby. The first and most 
successful of them was the Picture Postcard amd 
follectori Chronicle^ which started in 1900, and 
^om its size, tlie number of advertisements in its 
pages and its general interest, gives some idea of 
the artistic and commercial importance to which 
picture post-cards have attained in Great Britain. 
So important, indeed, is the position which they 
iiave reached that many valuable concessions have 
been made by the Post Offices of most countries by 
way of extending the use of and cheapening the 
cfirriage of post-cards in general. Thus in 1903 
leave was granted by the Britisli Post Office for 
communications to bo written on the front, or 
a<ldress side, of cards intended for home circulation 
— a privilege which was afterwards extended to all 
but one or two countries in the Postal Union ; 
whilst in 1905 the jiostago on French post-cards 
was reduced from 10 centimes to 5 centimes, a 
similar reduction taking place in Italy in 19u6. 

Fostari arc large bills posted upon walls, 
hoardings and elsewhere for the purpose of adver- 
tisement. They consist eitlier of simple printed 
announcements or of reproductions of designs in 
black and white or, more usually, in colour. These 
latter arc known as artistic posters. Before the 
middle of the 19th century the artistic poster 
was practically unknown, such posters as had any 
vogue being simply ornamented with rough wood- 
cuts. The introduction of lithography and its 
adoption iis a commercial process gave more scope 
to artists, and in 1830 the first artistic poster 
apiHsared. It was designed by a French artist, 
Lainnce, and advertised the publication of a book 
entitled Comment meurent In femmes. This poster 
incited the emulation of other artists— most of the 
loading artists of the day being influenced— and a 
number of posters by such men as Gavarni, Ihiffet, 
Johannot, and Manet was soon in evidence. So far 
the posters had been simple in character and w^ere 
mostly printed in black or white on tinted paper, 
but in 1860 and afterwards attempts at printing 
posters in colour, and of a more elaborate nature, 
wore made both in France and in England. These 
efforts culminated in 1860 in the appearance of a 
brilliant series of posters by the eminent French 
artist, Jules Oh6ret, who may be said to have been 
the first artist to appreciate fully the artistic 
possibilities of the poster. The brilliancy of his 
colouring, obtained by a simple arrangement of 
the primary colours, the daring nature of his con- 
trasts, and the verve of his drawing at once 
attracted the notice of both public and artists. 
He may justly be called the founder of the artistic 
poster. A few years later witnessed the appearance 
of a number of artistic posters, diverse in character 
vLnd designed by the most brilliant artists of the 


day. The effective grotesques of Toulouse-Lautrec 
may be mentioned, as also the designs of Ibels and 
Bonnard and the veritable works of art of that superb 
draughtsman and brilliant artist Steinlen, whose 
poster of a girl in red, drinking from a bowl of 
Swiss milk, whilst three envious cats are clamour- 
ing for a share, became deservedly popular. Other 
French artists who have successfully produced 
artistic posters are Forain, Willette, Jossot, Mucha, 
Cazels, Guillaume, Valloton, and Og6, Many fine 
artists whose realm is essentially that of oil-painting 
have made successful excursions into the depart- 
ment of poster-designing. Among these may be 
named Carriere and Aman-Jean. In England the 
artistic poster had appeared but occasionally and 
had been received with none of that k*lat which had 
characterised its ded'ut in France. Among the first 
artists to try their hand at this class of work were 
Godfrey Durand and Walter Crane. Fred Walker’s 
poster to advertise a dramatic version of The 
Woman in White in 1871 was the first to call 
serious attention to the practice of this branch of 
art in England. In 1881 the appearance of Hubert 
von Herkomer's striking poster for the Magazine of 
Art may be said to have set a vogue, and thereafter 
we find many posters of the better sort designed by 
many well-known artists, such as “Bubbles” by 
Sir J. E. Millais, and others by Stacy Marks, Sir 
E. J. Poynter and Sir James D. Linton. The year 
1894 marked the beginning of a considerable de- 
velopment in the art of poster- production and the 
appearance of Aubrey Beardsley’s characteristic 
jx)ster for the Avenue Theatre, Dudley Hardy’s 
clever design.s for various plays and Maurice 
Greiffonhagon’s effective poster for the Pall Mall 
Budget effectually established the artistic poster in 
England. Original posters in which simplicity was 
cjirried to its fullest extent were those produced by 
the Biggerstaff Brothers (James Pryde and William 
Nicholson). Other English artists who have de- 
signed posters are Brangwyn, Hassall, Cecil Aldin, 
Pliil May, Raven-Hill, Wilson Steer, A, Morrow, 
Tom Browne, R. Sauber, and Fred Taylor, most of 
the desips being done for railway and steamship 
companies and theatres, and to advertise various 
food-stiiffs. Artistic posters are also popular ii\, 
most of the European countries, and although in a 
great many of them French influence may be traced, 
many artists of Germany, Italy, Spain, and Belgium 
have been responsible for much original work of 
undoubted excellence. In Germany the productions 
of Sattler, Otto Fischer, Max Klinger and Zara- 
brusch may be referred to. Italy is represented by 
the work of Mataloni, Hohenstein and Cappielo. 
Spanish artists have distinguished themselves by 
many original and striking posters. Though most 
of them are anonymous, the work of Casas and of 
Utrillo, chiefly illustrative of fairs and bull-fights, 
should be mentioned. Rassenfosse, Birchmons, 
Meunier, Duyck, Cassiers and Toussaint have 
produced many fine posters in Belgium. Many 
Austrian artists such as Orlik, Schliossmann, Oliva 
and Hynais have designed posters of no little merit. 
In the United States the production of artistic 
posters has not been characterised by any remark- 
able designs, and with the exception of some by 
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Hatt Morgan, no poster of much artistic interest official and, although in certain exceptional cases 

was produced before 1889, when Louis Rhead private letters were forwarded by post, there was 

produced a series of decorative posters. Although no need for a public office in London. At the end 

not conspicuously successful in the production of of the 16th century a foreign post, used mainly by 

large posters, the Americans are almost unequalled the foreign merchants of London, was instituted 

in the designing of placards or small posters and it was then that a Post Office in London first 

largely used to advertise magazines and books. In became necessary. It is believed to have been 

this connection may be noted the work of many situated in Cloak Lane, near Dowgate Hill ; but, 

well-known artists, such as that ofMaxfield Parrish, although an organised system was first introduced 

Ethel Reed, F. Hazenplug, J. Gould, C. D. at this date, it had very little relation to the 

Gibson, Henry Mayer and Florence Lundbourg. service of the present day, which, in its turn, 
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Exhibilions in many American and Continental 
cities have done much to popularise posters. 

Post-mortem Examination. An examlna- | 
tion of the body of a dead person is sometime^ 
made, with the consent of the relatives or friends, 
with a view to establishing the diagnosis of the 
<lisease which has caused death, in instances where 
the symptoms during life have been obscure. 
Where there has been no medical attendance during 
life, or where there is any suspicion of foul play, 
the coroner may order a post-mortem to be made. | 
The words post mortem are Latin and mean “ after 
death.” 

Poit Office. The establishment of ** posts” j 
dates from the reign of Henry VIII., but it was not 
nutil 1635 that the actual history of the Post Office 
can be said to have begun. Until that date the 
system of posts was hardly used for any other 
purjK)se than the conveyance of * Government 
dispatches. The Master of the Posts was a Court 


practically dates from the establishment of penny 
postage by Sir Rowland Hill in 1840. Previous to 
that date the Post Office existed almost solely for 
the purpose of the delivery and the collection of 
letters and, in the absence of anything like 
uniformity in charges, the varieties and complica- 
tions were most bewildering. As late as 1808 the 
I charges for inland letters were at the following 
rates : — A single letter going 16 miles, 4d. ; 30 
miles, 6d. ; 50 miles, 6d. ; 80 miles, 7d. ; 120 miles, 
8d. ; 170 miles, 9d. ; 230 miles, lOd. ; 300 miles, lid. ; 
400 miles, Is. ; and so on in proportion, one penny 
for each hundred miles. In 1695 the postage from 
London to Liverpool, or to York, or to Plymouth 
was, for a single letter, 3d., but in 1813 it was lid. 
Various abuses and customs originated in these 
extortionate charges. The privilege of franking 
their own letters through the post (by writing their 
names on the outside of the letter or packet) and 
of giving franks to their friends was accorded to 
members of Parliament from about 1660 to 1840. 
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Tin 1873 members of the United Statefr-Congress 
and Government officials enjoyed a similar privi- 
lege. With the introduction, however, of a uniform 
rate of postage and the invention of the loco- 
motive and telegraph, the work of the Post Office 
of the United Kingdom began to assume very large 
dimensions and the department was not long in 
adapting itself to tlie increased demands of the 
people. Now the collection and delivery of letters 
is not the only, and jxjrhaps can scarcely be called 
the chief, work of the Post Office. The Money 
Order systera was incorporated with the Post Office 
in 1838 ; the Savings Bank Department was started 
in 1881; Life Insurance and Annuity business was 
embarked upon in 1865 ; the telegraph wires of all 
the private companies were purchased in 1870; 
Postal Orders were first brought into operation in 
1881 ; the Parcel Post was instituted in 1884. In 
virtue of the Telegraph Acts of 1892 and 1899 the 
telephone service was undertaken, in conjunction 
witli the National Telephone Company, while the 
Wireless Telegraphy Act, 1904, placed this system 
under Government control for strategic purposes and 
authorised the Post Office to regulate the erection 
of stations and to grant licenses. In order to carry 
on this enormous business the Post Office employed, 
for the year ending March 3l8t, lt)06, 195,432 
persons of all classes. The gross revenue for the 
same period was £17,(K14,023, and the net revenue 
was £5,2(>8,91 1. The number of post offices in the 
United Kingdom at tlie close of the same period 
was 23,283. Excepting one or two small islands, 
Imperial Penny Postage on outward letters prevails 
throughout the British Empire and to Egypt and 
t he Soudan. For the year ending March Slst, 1906, 
2,7()7,2(X),000 letters were delivered in the United 
Kingdom, the average number for each person 
l)oing 62*5. To show the extraordinary rate of 
increase which has taken place in even so short a 
period, it is sufficient to state that the letters 
delivered for the year ending March 31 st, 1886, 
amounted to 1,403,547,900, the average number for 
each j)erson being 38Mj. But the record for the year 
ending March Hist, 1906, is not complete without the 
following returns, showing that in addition to the 
letters there were also delivered 800,300,000 post- 
cards, 891,600,000 halfpenny packets, 185,400,000 
newspapers and 1 01, 7lK),(KX) parcels, making a grand 
total for the United Kingdom of 4, 686, 200, (XX) 
postal packets. 

The Money Order business, together with the 
{)08tal orders issued by the depiirtment, shows a 
similar^ increase. The number of postal orders 
issued in the United Kingdom for the year ending 
March 31st, 11KX5, was 97,271,000, representing an 
amount of £38, 770, OCX). These figures sufficiently 
demonstrate the boon winch the Postal Order 
system is to the people of the United Kingdom. 
The inland Money Orders issued during tlie same 
period were 10,768,786 for an amount of £36,872,608, 
the Foreign and Colonial Orders numbering 
2,837,368, and representing £7,740,177. But 
perhaps the most remarkable branch of the de- 
partment from the point of view of the public con- 
venience is the Post Office Savings Bank, which, 
since its establishment in 1861, has increased by 


leaps and bounds every year. The Postmaster- 
General’s report attributes the great increase in 
the business which took place in 1892 to “ the 
lamentable frauds and failures in connection with 
so many investment societies which have directed 
public attention more than ever to the unquestion- 
able security of the Post Office Savings Bank." 
The amount (including interest) which remained 
to the credit of the depositors on December 31st, 
1905, was £162,111,140, being £.3,771,786 more than 
at the close of the previous year. The total num- 
ber of depositors on December 31st, 1896, was 
6,862,036. The number of depositors in the year 
1905 was 9,963,049. The way in which this total is 
made up is rather interesting. For instance, in 
liK)5, England and Wales contributed 9,027,112 to 
the number, or 1 in 3*8 to the total population, and 
£15 Os. 7d. was the average balance due to each 
depositor. Scotland contributed only 451,627, or 
1 in 10*4 to the total population, and the average 
balance was £13 14s. lOd. In Scotland, however, 
the Post Office Savings Bank has to encounter 
rivalry with private enterprises which offer greater 
conveniences than similar institutions do in Eng- 
land and Wales. Ireland contributed 484,310 to 
the total, or 1 in 9*1 to the whole population, the 
average balance being £21 2s. 9d. Since de- 
positors were enabled to invest in Government Stock 
through the medium of the Post Office Savings 
Bank, nearly £18,000,000 has been applied in this 
way. One of the special facilities which the Post 
Office offers to investors or depositors is the right' 
to use the same deposit book at any Post Office 
Savings Bank. Of the aggregate number of deposits 
and withdrawals in one year nearly 32 per cent, 
were effected at offices other than those at which 
the accounts were opened, while, if the withdrawals 
are taken alone, the percentage is more than 43. 
On July 3rd, 1905, the system of “withdrawal on 
demand " was instituted under which a depositor, 
on presentation of his book at any post office 
open for Savings Bank business, can withdraw 
immediately any sura not exceeding £1. This 
privilege achieved instant success, the fears that 
it would open up a way to frequent fraud not 
having been realised. By an Act of Parliament 
passeil in December, 1893, the annual limit of 
ordinary deposits was raised from £30 to J£60. 
The annual limit for investments in Government 
Stock was raised from £100 to £200, and the total 
limit was raised from £300 to £500. 

The Telegraph branch of the service, which 
since 1870 has become a monopoly of the Govern^ 
ment, is still carried on at a loss, the oeficiency for the 
year ending March 3l8t, 1906, taking into account 
interest and capital expenditure, being £1,033,190. 
The total number of telegrams of all kin<&— ordinary, 
press, foreign, railway and Government — for the year 
endingMarch, 1906, was 89,478,000. By theTelegraph 
Act, 1892, a loan of a million sterling was author- 
ised for the purchase of the trunk lines of the tele- 
phone companies and for the construction of a 
Government system to connect the business centres 
of the kingdom. The National Telephone Com- 
pany conducts the greatest amount of business in' 
the United Kingdom, but the trunk lines, which 
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extend to about 128,000 miles of wire, are the 
property of the Post Office, which will buy up the 
company’s plant at its market value. In 1005-6 
there were 1,755 circuits and 17,974,000 calls. 
The Parcel Post return for the year 1905-G shows 
the total number of parcels conveyed to have been 
101,682,000, as against 22,910,040 in the year 1884- 
85. It is significant that motor vans carry the 
parcel mails between London and several towns 
within a radius of 80 miles and also between im- 
portant provincial centres like Leeds, Manchester 
and Birmingham and adjoining towns. 

The Postal Union was established on the 
1st of July, 1875, as a result of the Postal Congress 
held at Berne in 1874, and a treaty was signed by 
most of tlie European Powers and by the United 
States. A Postal Congress, to discuss points and 
to consider propositions affecting the Union, 
assembles once every five years, at which delegates 
from all the States concerned meet. The head 
of the British Post Office is the Postmaster- 
General for the time being. He represents the de- 
partment in Parliament and his term of office is 
dependent on the life of the particular Ministry 
of which he is a member. The permanent heads 
of the Post Office are the secretary, the financial 
and assistant secretaries. Besides these officials, 
each department and branch has its own permanent 
chief, who is largely responsible for the work and 
<Uscipline of his own office. The head office is at 
St. Marlin’s-le-Grand, where two immense buildings 
are quite insufficient to house the army of officials 
who are stat ioned at head-quarters. A third build- 
ing has been added ; but even with this in working 
order, the Savings Bank department had to find a 
home in Queen Victoria Street, and in 1903 it was 
removed to West Kensington. In October, UK)5, 
the foundation stone of the New General Post 
Office was laid by E<lward VIT. The edifice occu- 
pies the site of the old Christ’s Hospital, or Blue- 
coat School, in Newgate Street, and is called King 
Edward’s Building. 

Potash, or caustic potash, consists chemically 
of potassium hydroxide, KOH, and may be re- 
garded as derived from water by the replacement of 
oiie-half of the hydrogen in the latter by potassium. 
It is formed when this element acts upon water and 
is usually prepared by boiling a solution of potas- 
sium carbonate with slaked liftie, the solution 
being evaporated down in silver basins and cast in 
sticks. If required pure, it is recrystallised from 
hot alcohol. It is a very powerful alkali and ab- 
sorbs carbonic acid and water very readily. It is a 
powerful caustic, acting strongly on organic matter. 
It is an invaluable reagent in the chemical labor- 
atory and is employed in pharmacy and in very 
many chemical industries. 

Potanhes. This term is applied to the car- 
bonate of potash which was formerly obtained by 
lixiviation of the ashes obtained from burnt vege- 
teble matter. It is still obtained from this source 
in localities where wood is cheap. It is so formed 
owing to its occurrence in almost all vegetation, 
which derives the supply from the soil. On this 
account potash salts are a necessity in soils and, if 


« 

the natural supply is insufficient or becomes ex- 
hausted, it has to be increased by the addition of 
potash manures. Other sources of potassium car- 
bonate have now almost entirely supplanted the 
former potashes, or pearl ash, ns the crude product 
was then called, the greater portion being obtained 
by chemical means from the potash salts which 
occur so plentifully in the salt beds of SUissfurt, a 
town in Saxony, and the crown-land of Galicia in 
Austria-Hungtiry. It is extensively employed in 
glass-making, soap manufacture, in the chemical 
laboratory and a number of chemical industries. 

Potassium (K = 39). Although the com- 
pounds of this metallic element are widely dis- 
tributed and plentiful, it was not itself prej-mred 
until the year 1807, when Sir Humphry Davy 
obtained it by the decomposition of the fused 
potassium hydrate (potash) by means of an electric 
current. It occurs in nature largely as silicates in 
vfirious rocks and minerals, as felspar, mica, etc. 
It is a constituent of all plants, combined with 
organic aci<ls, and remains in the ash when the 
plants are burnt. [Potashes.] In sea-water it 
occurs to a considerable extent and vast beds of 
potassium salts are foiinrl at Stassfurt. Deposits of 
nitrate of potash, or nitre, are met with also as an 
efflorescence on the soil in certain tropical local- 
ities w?.y., Chile, etc. Tlie metal is prepared by 
heating strongly a mixture of the carbonate and 
carbon ; it is then produced in accordance with the 
equation 

K,CO, -l-C8=Ka-f3CO. 

The ignition is effected in iron cylinders, the 
potassium which distils over being condensed in 
flattened iron receivers, but the manufacture is 
attended with considerable danger. The element 
is a white metal with a violet tinge and very soft. 
It possesses a specific gravity of about -80. Hence 
it floats on water, which it decomposes with the 
liberation of hydrogen, which the temperature i.s 
high enough to ignite. Owing to this, it imme- 
diately tarnishes in moist air and luis to be kept 
under naphtha or liquid hydrocarbon. By this 
action of w'ater potash is formed — 

K., + 21180-.= 2KOH + Hj. 

It melts at 62° F. and yields a green vapour at higher 
temperatures. It a{>pear's to form three oxides of 
the composition K^O, K^O^, and K^O. Many of 
the salts of potassium are substances of great im- 
portance. The hydrate, KOH, is known as potash 
and the carbonate first came into commerce as 
potashes. The chloride, K('!), is an important salt 
— white, crystalline and readily soluble in water 
— which is chiefly obtaineti from the Stassfurt beds. 
The chlorate, KClOg, is very largely used in pyro- 
techny, forming with sulphur or charcoal a very 
explosive mixture. It is therefore dangerous to 
use, except by those fully conversant with its prop- 
erties. In medicine and pure chemistry chlorate of 
tasii also finds use, while it is largely employed 
the manufacture of lucifer-matches. Potassium 
bromide and iodide are both valuable medicines, 
the former in nervous affections and the latter in 
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Bkin diseases and many other cases. The sulphate, 
KjBO*, has been long known and is employed in 
the preparation of alums and medicinally as a 
purgative. The chromate and bichromate, K^CrO^ 
and KgCrjOy, are respectively yellow and red salts 
used extensively in the laboratory, in dyeing, calico- 
printing, in tlie manufacture of pigments and in 
certiiin processes in photography. The cyanide, 
KOK, is a while, highly-poisonous salt used very 
largely in pliotograpliy, electroplating and in 
chemical operations. A mixture of various sul- 
phides is used in pharmacy under the name of liver 
of sulplmr. Probably the most important of its 
compounds, however, is the, nitrate, KNOj, which 
finds innumerahlo applications under the names of 
nitre and saltpetre, [Nitre.] 

PotatOf a corruption of the name Batataa, 
referring originally to the Spanisli or Sweet Potato 
{fiataias vdulu), a ineinber of the Convolvulus 
family, but now far more generally used for 
Solanmn tnhf'romm, the most valuable species of 
the Nightshade family. It occurs wild in various 
parts of South America and is believed to have 
been brought to Europe by the Spaniards early in 
the IGth century, though Sir Walter llaleigh’s colon- 
ists only brought it from Virginia to Ireland in 
15HG audit did not reach Scotland till 1725. Its 
coarse leaves lire lyrately iiiul interruptedly pin- 
nate and it ha.s a large handsome flower, either 
pale lavender or white, which is succeeded by a 
nnculatic. The tubers vary in size, shape and 
colour ; but exhibit their stem character in the 
buds or “ eyes” they bear. The plant is commonly 
propagate(f by cuttings t)f tl\e.se tubers. About 75 
j)er cent, of the potato is water and the rest very 
largely starch, so that it is by no means a highly 
nutritive food. In cultivation the plant has become 
very subject to ilie attacks t)f the parasitic mould 
J'fnjtophthoni infrdansy now generally known as 
“ the iK)tatX)-disease,” whicli discolours the leaves 
and spreads down into the tubers. In the hope 
of obviating this, (fiber species have been exptjri- 
inonlally introduced from the inoistcr regions of 
the Ande.s, notably S. Maglia-, or Darwin’s Potato. 
Notwithstanding its poor (jualities as an article of 
diet the potato is the staple food of the Irish and 
other peoples in the northern hemisphere. It was 
the failure of the crops in Ireland from various 
causes that preefipitated the repeal of the Corn 
Laws in 184G. With the addition of fatty foods, 
such as bacon, the nutritive value of the potato is 
considerably enhanced. In addition to their use as 
a vegetable, potatoes yield much starch for other 
purposes. It is mixed with flour in bread-making ; 
from it “British arrowroot” and other food sub- 
stances are prej)arcd ; and large quantities are con- 
verted into dextrin or British gum, which is used 
for postage-stamps, cjivelopes, etc. Much of the 
“ silent spirit ” or unttavoured alcohol manufactured 
on the Continent is prepared from potatoes. 

Potato Bootle, or Colorado Beetle {Dory- 
pikora de4>€mlineiUa), an insect belonging to the 
family Chrysomelidae of the tetramerous section (or 
section whose tarsi or feet are four- jointed) of the 
order Coleoptera. It is about half an inch long. 


oval in shape and nearly convex, of the colour of 
yellow ochre and marked with black spots, the 
wing-cases bearing black longitudinal stripes, five 
on each cover (hence the descriptive scientific 
name). It was discovered by Thomas Say (1787- 
1834) on his expedition to the sources of the 
Minnesota or St. Peter s River in 1823, but it was 
not till 1859 that it was found to be a perfect pest 
of the potato, on which the larvae and adults feed. 
From its home in Colorado it gradually spread over 
the United States and into Canada. In 1877 it 
arrived at Liverpool, but the most stringent pre- 
cautions bad already been taken by the authorities 
and, a.y an undesirable alien, it is unlawful to sell, 
keep, or distribute it even should it effect a footing 
on British soil. Other members of the family of 
brassy-green metallic lustre are tolerably familiar 
and, though some of them are harmful to grasses 
and cereals, they do not work havoc on a great 
scale. 

Potemkin, Gregory Alexandrovich, one of 
the chief favouritc.s of Catherine II., was born at 
Domnovo, Smolensk, Russia, in 1730. He would 
appear to have bad some intention of entering the 
Church, but ultimately became a soldier. In 17G2 
(the year in which her husband, Tsar Peter HI., 
was murdered) he attracted the attention of the 
Tsarina, after which his rise in favour and station 
was rapid. For thirteen years he directed tlio 
foreign pc>licy of Russia, obtained the annexation 
of the Crimea in 17H3 and was commander-in- 
chief in the Turkish War which began in 1788, 
though its successes were probably cliiefly due to 
the ability of Suvarof, who served under him. 
Whilst travelling, in broken hoaUb, to Otchakov he 
wai unable to continue the journey and died on 
October 15th, 1791, 

Potential is a mathematical function fir.<t 
used by Liiplacc in Ins investigations on gravita- 
tion. George Green (1793-1841), however, who 
gave it the name, was the first to work out a theory 
of potential, his theorems embodying the funda- 
mental properties of the function and remaining 
undiminished in importance at the present day. 
The function is of special value in the consider- 
ation of conservative systems. A conservative 
system consi.sts of any definite number of bodies 
whose mutual forces do the same amount of work 
in changing from one position to another, what- 
ever be the route followed. Thus (disregarding 
friction, which cannot belong to a conservative 
system), the same amount of work will be required 
to lift a body vertically ten feet as to carry it up a 
flight of steps to the same level. The earth and the 
body are, in fact, a simple example of a conservative 
system. It is a property of matter that every par- 
ticle of it attracts every other particle with a 
force whose direction is that of the line joining 
the two particles, and whose magnitude is 
proportional to the product of the masses of the 
particles divided by the square of the distance 
between them. This property also belongs to 
magnetism and electricity. In these cases the 
force between the given bodies dei:)ends only on 
the distance and the question of their velocities 
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is not considered. This determines that the system 
sbiili be a conservative one and therefore that the 
theory of potential applies to it. The potential 
energy of a conservative system in any particular 
configuration is the amount of work which must be 
clone upon it to bring it from some standard con- 
figuration to the one in question. If we are dealing 
with two bodies between which any attractive or 
repulsive force is acting, the standard position is 
tfiken to be that in which they are infinitely far 
apart. In the case of gravitation work would be 
done hy the bociies in being brought near to each 
other from their far-ofiE positions, hence the amount 
of work done 'kipon them would be negative — i c?., 
their mutual potential energy would be negative. 
When electrical or magnetic repulsion is the active 
force, the mutual potential energy will be positive; 
thus two north poles of a magnet will have a 
positive mutual potential energy. The potential at 
any point is considered to be the mutual potential 
energy between a unit mass placed at the point and 
the body causing such potential. Thus the poten- 
tial at a point four feet away from a mass of 2 lbs. 
is the mutual potential of two masses of 2 lbs. and 
1 lb. respectively four feet apart, and is the amount 
of work which must be done to bring the 1 lb. from 
infinity to the point in question. It is convenient 
in this case to change the sign, and so to regard 
the potential as positive. Let Va be the potential 
at A due to any body some distance off and let 
Vb be the potential at B due to the same body. 
Va ~ Vb ia then the difference of potential between 
A and B and is the work which mu.st be done to 
take a unit mass from a to b, whether the mass be 
moved along A B or any other path A c B. If the 
attracting body bo far from A and b, we can con- 
sider the forces between the body .and unit mass 
at A and at b to be parallel. Tliis force can be 
resolved into a component, p, along A u and a 
component, q, perpendicular to it. To move unit 
mass from A to B requires an amount of work, 
r X A B. But we saw that Va - Vb was also 
equal to this amount of work. Therefore — 

Va - v„ 

P X A B = Va ~ Vb, or P = ^ . 

’ A B 

Hence in this case the force in the direction A B is 
equal to the rate of change of potenti.al per unit 
length and, as the attracting body is very f.ar off,. 
A B may be any direction. The theory of potential 
is embellished with elaborate mathematical ex- 
pressions which find their chief application in 
electriccil and magnetic investigations. Nature, 
Iiowever, never gives us an example of a perfect 
conservative system. Invariably we find th.at 
friction, resistance of the air, resistance due to 
electric induction, or some other form of resistance, 
steps in to destroy the simplicity of what might 
appear to be a conservative system and causes in it 
an inevitable loss of energy. 

,^Potentilla, a considerable genus of herbs and 
shrubs, including about a dozen British species and 
Wonging to the order Rosacese. They are found 
in both the Old and New Worlds north of the 
^uator, only two species being known to the south. 


Their leaves may be ternate, quinate, or pinnate^ 
and are sometimes silvery on one or both surfaces. 
The five-leaved calyx has an epioalyx immediately 
below it and the petals are generally five andl 
yellow, but may be four and white, orange or 
crimson. The quinate forms are called “cinque- 
foils.” They are closely related to the strawberries 
—some species producing “ runners but the fruit 
is a dry hetserio of achenes. 

Potomac, a river of the Unit/ed States, rising 
from two sources in the Alleghany Mountains in 
West Virginia. I'niting on the border of Mary- 
land, about 15 miles south-east of OiiralKirl.and, the 
combined stream sepjirates Maryland from West 
Virginia and Virginia, and is reinforced by several 
affiuent-s from those states and from Pennsylvania^ 
the largest of these being the Shenandoah, which 
joins it on the right at Harper’s Ferry. An estuary 
Oldening into Chesaj)cake Bay forms the mouth of 
the river, the entire length of which is about 450 
miles. Washington stand's on it.s banks, about 1 25> 
miles from the sea, and to that point vessels can 
ascend. 

Potosi. [San Luis i>e Potosi.] 

Potosi, the chief town of the department c l 
Potosi, Bolivia, is situated on a bleak plateau,. 
13,250 feet above sea-level, under the pejik of 
Cerro de Potosi, and near the sources of the 
Pilcoinayo. It thus enjoys the unique distinction 
of .standing at a higher elevation than any other 
town in the world. Silver was first discovered 
here in 1545, and the town was founded two years, 
afterwards. It is estimated that upwards of three 
hundred million pounds’ worth of the precious- 
metal have been obtained since it was discovered- 
The principal buildings arc Government House,, 
the Town Hall, cathedral, mint and college. A 
monument to Boliv.ar, the Liberator, was erected iu 
1825. In the heyday of its prosperity in the first 
half of the 17th century the inhabitants are said to- 
hjive numbered 160,000. 'fhe city now wears a 
deserted and cheerless aspect. Pop. (IIKK)), 20,910. 
The department of Potosi has an area of 4S,70() 
square miles, is almost wholly mountainous and 
contains mines of silver, gold and tin, the lirstt 
named being the richest in South America. Pop. 
(estimated), 392,738. 

Pot-ponrrif a mixture of the dried petals of 
rose-leaves and other flowers of delightful perfume, 
usually stored up in a jar of artistic design and 
manufacture, for the purpose of scenting a room 
with the fragrance. Spices and other sweet- 
smelling articles were sometimes added to the 
collection. The word has also been applied to a 
dish of scraps of meat and vegetables cooked 
together, a kind of hotch-potch ; to so-called 
musical compositions known as medleys and to 
literary efforts of a disjointed sort, without any 
bond of union or principle connecting them and 
somewhat resembling samples from a scrap-book. 

Potsdanif the chief town of the province of 
Brandenburg, Prussia, 16 miles S.W. of Berlin oa 
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the river Havel, here broken into many small lakes. 
It is the suburban residence of the Imperial Court. 
The surrounding scenery is pretty and the various 
|)ark8 are laid out with much taste, almo.st justify- 
ing the popular epithet of “ the German Versailles” 
given to the town and its environs. The Royal 
Palace, the park of Hans Souci, with the palace of 
the same name (ereettid in 1763-9 by Frederick 
the Great), the New Palace, the Cliarlottenhof (a 
building in the style of a Pompeian villa), the 
Orangery, and the great drill ground with barracks 
and military school, and the Marble Palace (the 
residence of Wiliielm II. before he became Kaiser), 


uncertain. He was educated at Wakefield Grammar 
School and University College, Oxford, He en- 
tered the Church and acquired some reputation for 
his classical learning, his Arehaohgia Qretca^ a 
work on Greek antiquities, being for some time very 
popular. In 1708 he became Regius Professor of 
Divinity at Oxford and seven years later Bishop of 
Oxford. Here he remained till 1737, when he suc- 
ceeded Wake in the Archbishopric of Canterbury. 
He died at Lambeth on October 10th, 1747. 

Potter^ Paul, animal-painter, was born at 
Enkhuizen, in Holland, in 1625. He was taught by 
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the Babelsberg Palace, the Geodetic Institute and 
other buildings devoted to scientific pursuits are 
the chief places of interest. In the mausoleum 
idtached to the Friedenskireho (which was built by 
Frederick William IV. as the “Christian counter- 
part to the worldly negative of Sans Souci ”) lie the 
Emperor Frederick and his Empress, the Princess 
Royal of Groat Britain. Pop. (1900), 59,814. 

Pottawatoxaies* North American Indians, a 
lirancb of the Algonquian family, whose hunting- 
grountls formerly extended round the southern 
shores of Lake Michigan chiefly in the present 
states of Illinois and Wisconsin. At a great 
gathering of the nation in 1833 at Fort Dearborn, 
where now stands Chicago, about 20,000,000 acres 
of their domain were ceded to the United States, 
and since then all, except a small band in Wiscon- 
flin, have l)een confined to various reservations, 
euch as the Sac and Fox Agency, Oklahoma, 
Pottawatomie Agency, Kansas and Walpole Island, 
Ontario. Their numbers do not exceed 3,000 all 
told. 

PottttZV John, Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
the son of a draper in Wakefield, Yorkshire, where 
he was born in 1674, though the date is a little 


his father, Peter Potter, a landscape and figure 
artist of some repute. About 1650 he settled at 
The Hague, the gallery of which now contains his 
masterpiece “Young Bull,” painted for Maurice, 
Prince of Orange. In 1652 he removed to Amster- 
dam, where he died at the age of twenty-nine, 
in 1654. His paintings were mostly on a small 
scale, firmly drawn in transparent colour, the^ scenery 
being introduced with great skill and relevance. He 
also produced some etchings of animals that show 
similar power of handling. 

Potteries, The, the district in the north of 
Staffordshire. England, constituting the head- 
quarters of the manufacture of china and earthen- 
ware. The principal towns included under the 
title are Stoke-on-Trent, Hanley, Longton, New- 
castle-under-Lyme, Fenton, Tunstall and Burslem. 
Within the area thousands of persons are employed 
in all the branches of the potter’s art, from the 
commonest ware to the costliest and most artistic 
vases and other articles of vertu. Sanitary ware 
and druggists’ stoneware utensils are also comprised 
in the industry. Though the manufacture is con- 
centrated in this region, there are famous works 
elsewhere, as at Lambeth, Derby and Worcester. 
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The raw xnaierial for many of the processes has to 
be importe<l, chiefly from Devonshire, Cornwall 
and Dorset. 

Pottery. The word “pottery” is derived 
through the French poterie from the I^tin 
^otcnumu a cup or drinking vessel. This, originally 
of clay of the simplest form, came to stand for ail 
kinds of vessels made of earthenware. The potter’s 
art is perhaps the oldest in the world. The 
wonderful series of monuments in Egypt allow of a 
more or less accurate history of many arts to l^e 
written ; and from this source it is certain that from 
3000 B.c. jars for milk and wine, and pans and 
bowls for domestic use, were in cojiimon use in 
that country. As to how long before this date and 
how far back into prehistoric times, pottery was 
made, it is impossible, in the present state of our 
knowledge, to make any useful guess. The earliest 
potter’s vessel was made of clay, roughly moulded 
or modelled into its shape, whether globular or 
elongated by the hand of the worker, which, guided 
by his eye, served to make some very symmetrical 
vases such as are now found in the tumuli of the 
early inhabitants of England. At first these were 
simply sun-dried or air-dried and were naturally 
very friable and useless for service as containers of 
anything but corn, seeds, or similar substances. 
It was, however, very early in the history of our 
civilisation that man found that fire had the effect 
of hardening the crumbling clay and from that 
time the potter’s work was fired and his art became 


hold, coatings of wax or pitch being applied to 
their internal surfaces to render them more or less 
watertight. This was done to those vessels of the 
Greeks and Komans that weie destined to contain 
water or wine or oil, and, indeed, the method is 
used to this day in many Mediterranean countries. 
Certain finer wares were* however, exceptions to 
this rule. They were more or less impervious owing 
to the fineness and closeness of the texture of which 
they were made, rather than in consequence of 
the application of a glaze such as we are accustomed 
to see. Nevertheless, true glass glazes and true 
enamels were known in Egypt and Assyria in 
very early times and, doubtless, the necessity for 
rendering the ordinary baked vessel capable of 
holding liquids led to the early application of 
either glaze or enamel to the ware to bring about 
this end. The early Greek and Etruscan pottery 
exhibits not only a rudimentary glaze, but, what is 
more interesting, shows that by the application of 
outlines and painting to their vases — by which 
they have transmitted to us a storehouse of facts, 
traditions, myths and folklore— they have produced 
vessels that are now valued as the highest efforts of 
the potter’s art. The invention of the potter’s 
wheel or lathe, laid horizontally and revolving on a 
central axis and pivot, on which the clay was 
“thrown” and to which it adhered sufficiently 
firmly to allow it to be accurately shaped, was a 
wonderful advance ; for, as the wheel spun round, 
all possible combinations of spherical and cylindrical 
forms, of even thickness and of perfect symmetry, 
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Fig. 1.— A, Vase from Cyprus, illusi rating uiiginzu'l ware ; b, Dainnscus plate, silicious glaze on a white ground ; 
c, CUiuese bottle, iK>rceUin, felspar glaze. 


a permanent record of civilisation. For many 
centuries in every country these simply-baked 
pots were all that was known and various expedients 
were used to prevent the loss, by reason of their 
porosity, of the liquid which they were required to 
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could be produced with great speed. It is remark-* 
able that no instance of Greek work has been found 
that has not been “ thrown ” on the wheel or 
moulded, though this latter method of production 
is only found in the latest wares. Pottery may be 
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divided into certfiin large sections, snch as glazed 
and imglazed. The unglazed ware (Fig, 1, A) 
may be of hard or soft body. A soft body is one 
that can l>e scratched with a knife. The glazed 
wares, again, can be divided into those which are 
glazed with glass glaze, with lead glaze, or with 
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salt glaze. A further subdivision may be made of 
those wares which are coated with enamel. 

The ordinary potter’s vessel is made of any 
sfiitahle clay and, after being fired in a kiln to 
render it capable of being handled and to make 
it hard and compact, it is dipped into a mixture of 
powdered glass and water (the constituents of 
which are silicious sand and soda) and fired again 
to fuse this opaque-looking powder into a clear 
transparent skin or glaze. It is obvious that the 
original colour of the baked clay is seen through 
this glassy coating. The addition of lead to this 
powdered glaze and water gave a material that was 
more easily fused and not less transparent, but from 
this cause it still allowed the colour of the body 
of the pot to show through its clear substance. 
The opportunity to use colour was slight and efforts 
were made to find a surface suitable to take 
simple colours. A very obvious means to obtain 
this was to coat the common lK)dy with a layer of 
white clay, such as pipe-clay, and, after firing, 
paint on this as on plasterer paper and then glaze 
on it over the coloured pattern upon. its surface. 
After firing, this pattern became ernbe^lded in the 
glaze of the surface of the pot. Still working in 
the same direction, it was found that the addition 
of the oxide of tin gave to the glaze a perfectly 
smooth, liowitig, glossy, but opaque white surface, 
wliich covered all the roughnesses and inequalities 
of the body, whether of colour or texture. It was 
farther found that various metallic colours could 
be applied to this surface before firing, which 
became embedded into it after the whole had been 
fused in the kiln. This method of treating ware 
prevailed from the 15th century without interruption 
until the introduction of porcelain from China 
drove it out of use, the newer material having a 


far finer surface on a far harder and whiter body. 
Another method of glazing ware, which was also 
without doubt discovered many centuries before 
pottery was wanted for anything but the most 
strictly utilitarian uses, was that of salt-glazing. 
The material to which this method is applied must 
be of extremely hard body, as it is necessary that 
it shall be at a white heat before the salt is applied. 
This substance is thrown into the kiln on to and 
among the pieces of ware and is decomposed by the 
intense heat. Its soda is volatilised and seizes on 
the surface of the ware (in which a certain amount 
of flinty cl.ay is present), and combines with the 
ware iUelf in the form of pure flint-soda glass, 
absolutely adherent as a portion of the pot is dis- 
solved to make it. Of this ware one of the most 
recent developments i.s that known as Doulton ware 
and before modern times a very artistic ware made 
on the Rhine was known as *Gr6s de Flandres, or 
Steingut of the Germans. It is called stoneware 
by all English writers (Fig. 3). 

As regards the other methods, that described as 
tin enamel i.s characteristic of the wares of Italy, 
Spain, and Sicily since the beginning of the 15th 
century and is perhaps the most artistic pottery 
ever produced. It had in Italy the services of 
designers of the first rank and is sometimes called 
Rfipliael ware from a doubtful tradition that that 
great painter designed for the masteripotters of this 
ware. It is also the covering of the beautiful 
Hispano-Moorish wares (Fig. 2) of the later time of 
the Moorish artists, who were probably the intro- 
ducers of this manufacture into Sicily and Italy. 
Both Spanish and Italian “majolica,” as it is called, 
was decorated as to its surface with “lustre,” an 
effect produced by the reduction by heat of a film 
of metal from certain metallic salts which, in their 
reduced state, reflect light with ruby, green, purple, 
and other tints. The knowledge of this property 
of metal, however, 
preceded the in- 
troduction of the 
enamel ware. The 
common pottery of 
many Continental 
countries is to this 
day covered with 
this tin enamel, and 
it formed the basis 
of the ware known 
as Delft, which was 
reduced in Hol- 
ind in enormous 
quantities and ex- 
ported for use in 
England very 
largely in the 17th 
and 18th centuries. 

Dutch potters in- 
troduced this manu- 
facture into Lam- Fig, 3.— uhenish juo, stonewabb, 
beth, where it con- »alt qlazb. 

tinned to be made 

until within living memory. It was superseded by 
the cheaper and better earthenware of Staffordshire. 

The method of laying a coating of wWte pipe-Kjlay 
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on to a common body was the ordinary one of 
decorating tiles and other pottery ware all through 
the Middle Ages in England and other European 
countries. It was an obvious thing to scratch 
away and remove parts of this coating to show in 
contrast to it the ordinary body of the ware ; but 
the great artistic ware made by tiiis method is the 
Persian or Khodian ware (Fig. 1, b). The same 
method also exists to this day in India and other 
parts of the East, especially in Sindh, and lias been 
the one used in many modern revivals of artistic 
ware in England, France and India. The lead- 
glazed wares have been for many centuries tlio 
most commonly used of all the various methods of 
production, and still are the most widely produced 
of any. These wares were probably the only ones 
known in Europe until the discovery of tin enamel 
in the 15th century. Specimens of lead-glazed 
ware have been found in Assyria and Egypt, though 
it is probable that in these cases the lead was used 
as a liux for certain colours. Ancient examples are 
found in Southern Italy, in Pompeii and other 
places and exist to this day in the common as well 
as in the better wares of Staffordshire. A simple 
example of this method is an ordinary bread-pan. 
Henri Deux ware of the 16th century is probably 
the highest example and this ware has commanded 
a higher priq§than any other. Of unglazed pottery 
there is an absolutely unbroken tradition of manu- 
facture from prehistoric times to the flower-pot 
made to-day. It has subserved the humblest uses 
and has also embodied the loftiest ideals of beauty 
the human mind has reached in the best types of 
Greek pottery. 

Porcelain (Fig. 1, o) is a Chinese invention 
of very great antiquity, is characterised by an 
intensely semi- vitreous body, is glazed by a very 
hard preparation and is unlike any of the above- 
mentioned wares. After its general introduction 
by the Dutch in the 17th century, it was exten- 
sively imitated in Europe and by its beautiful sur- 
face and glaze and irnperviousness drove out the 
nic»re artistic tin enamel and Delft wares from 
household use. The effort to imitate cheaply this 
beautiful porcelain body led to the invention of 
our ordinary every-day table ware, which by its 
cleanliness has superseded the wooden platter and 
Hie pewter or Delft plate of the 18th century and 
is one of the most ordinary requirements of our 
daily life. 

Potwallopers, one who boils his own pot or 
prepares his own food. It was used with special 
reference to voters in some English boroughs before 
the Eeform Act of 1832. Every male inhabitant, 
whether housekeeper or lodger, was entitled to a 
vote, provided he had resided for six months in 
the borough and had not been chargeable to any 
township as a pauper for twelve months. How the 
term specifically arose will be best understood from 
tlie following extract from the Tour through Great 
Britain (1724-6), by Daniel Defoe, who, however, 
spells the word pot-walloner ” : — “ The election of 
members here [Taunton in Somerset] is by those 
whom they call pot-walloners — that is to say, 
every inhabitant, whether housekeeper or lodger, 


who dresses his own victuals ; to make out which, 
several inmates or lodgers will, some little time 
before the election, bring out tlieir pots, and make 
fires in the street, and boil victuals in the sight of 
their neighbours, that their votes may not be called 
in question.” This cooking that they might be 
seen of men interestingly proves that the votes had 
then a money value which was worth safeguarding, 
although we may also rejoice that the “ good old 
days ” of such “ free and enlightened ” electors have 
gone for ever. 

Ponched Rats ((homyida)^ a family of 
Rodents distinguished by the presence of great 
cheek-} >ouchea, one on each side, opening outside of 
and not inside the mouth. The pouches are hairy 
inside throughout. The family is divided into two 
sub-families, the Geomginw or Pouched Rats, and 
the IIctcromyin<e or Pocket Mice. The Pouched 
Rats are more or less rat-like ; the feet are five- 
toed ; the toes are furnished with claws, those of 
the fore feet being strongly developed, and the tail 
is short. They are found in North America from 
Hudson Bay and the Columbia in the north to 
Mexico in the south. The Common Pocket Gopher 
inhabits the Mississippi Valley and extends into 
Canada. It is stout and clumsy, but has a coat 
that rivals the mole’s for its beautifully soft and 
velvety texture. It lives in burrows and throws 
up mounds just like mole-hills. The outer ears are 
wanting and the eyes are very small, to suit its 
subterranean habits. It feeds on roots of plants 
and trees. The cheek-pouches are used for the 
purpose of carrying food to the store-chambers. 
The creature fills the pouches with the help of its 
torigue and empties them with its fore paws. The 
Heteromyinffi are of more slender and more delicate 
form, with the hind legs and tail elongated as in 
the jerboas. The eyes and ears arc large and the 
animal is adapted to an open-air life. I'hey are 
almost entirelv confined to Central America and 
the southern United States, though a few species 
occur as far north as Hud.son Bay and one is found 
in Trinidad. Phillips’s Pocket Mouse {Dipodotuya 
Fhillipaii), the best-known species, is a pretty little 
creature tliat hops about of an evening as gaily as 
a Kangaroo. The places it frequents are so bare 
and destitute of water, the wonder is it survives. 
It picks up somehow seeds, grasses and roots, which 
it conveys in the big cheek-pouches to its burrows. 

Fonglikeepsief the capital of Duchess county, 
New York, United States, on the loft bank of the 
Hudson, 74 miles N. of New York. Founded by 
the Dutch at the beginning of the 18th century, it 
received its city charter in 1861, The principal 
buildings compri.se Vassar College (for women), 
founded in 1861 by Matthew Vassar (1792-1868), 
the observatory of which has a high reputation, 
tJie Vassar Brothers Institute (founded by Matthew 
Vassar sccundns and John Guy VasSar, nephews 
of Matthew Vassar), Pringle Memorial Home and 
severid excellent educational institutions lodged 
in fine structures, the public library, Hudson River 
State Hospital for the Insane, and other charit- 
able establishments. The manufactures include 
machinery, agricultural implements, furniture, glass, 
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clothing', cigars, slices, Imrdware, carriages and 
silk thread in addition to iron-founding. Pop. 
(1900), 21,029. 

Poultice^ or Cataplasm, an external applica- 
tion usually made of linseed meal or bread and 
boiling water, and applied a.s hot as can be borne to 
painful or inflamed parts. The chief virtue of a 
poultice consists in its being a convenient form 
of applying licat. Sometimes a little mustard or 
other stimulating substance is used in making a 
poultice, with a view to producing counter-irrita- 
tion. Afiplicd to superficial inflammation poultices 
hasten its course, either by relieving it or causing 
matter to come more rapidly to a head. In 
internal inflammation they are useful by drawing 
the blood from the affected part to the surface. 
They arc exceptionally valuable in the case of 
wounds that are cither unhealtliy or discharging 
foully. A few poultioe.s will cleanse the part, 
remove t he discharge anti prepare the way for still 
more oflicacious applications (such as lint soaked in 
boracic acid lotion). 

Poultry, a general term including domestic 
fowls, ducks, geese, turkeys, etc., kept by man, and 
reared for the table, for the sake of their eggs, 
etc., or for ornamental purpose.s. Most, if not all, 
of the domestic breeds of fowls are descended 
from the Jungle Fowl of India (Qallus hankim), a 
form not much unlike the modern Game-Bird. 
Domestication took place at an early period; 
references to the dome.stic fowl occur in the 
writings of Aristotle and, according to some, the 
bird was introduced into Britain by the Homans, 
but Julius Cmsar says that ho found the hen ami 
the goose in a state of domestication, though the 
Britons did not oat them (!)<• Hello (rallico, v. 
12). The best breeds of fowls for the table are 
tilts Dorkings, Game-Birds, and tlie French Fowls. 
The first-named are probably the best of all ; the 
moat is not only abundant and of good quality, but 
is jiroduccd in greatest quantity in the choicest 
parts— the breast and wings; and no breed is so 
easily got into good condition for the market. 
Among tlio best breeds for laying arc the Ham- 
burglis, Houdans and the Mediterranoan breeds 
(Anconas, Leghorns, Minorcas and Spanish). 
For general pur poses, >that is, for table-fowls and 
layers, the Ohineso or Ameritjans arc probably the 
best. Tlierc are many “fancy” breeds of the 
domestic fowl which have no economic value, but 
arc bred either for show purposes or for the 
beauty or strangeness of their pluniiigo. Of Ducks, 
the best-known varieties are the Aylesbury (with 
wliite plumage), the Rouen, Peking and Cayuga. 
There are other varieties and distinct species, 
which are kept as ornamental water-fowl. Though 
consumed largely in Germany, geese, according to 
Lewis Wright, the standard authority on Poultry 
and Poultry-farming, are declining in relative 
popularity in Great Britain. Of late years 
the question of poultry-farming has exciteci a 
large amount of attention in Great Britain and the 
Ifnited States. Its importance will be at once 
apparent when it is said that the United King- 
dom annually pays about £6,000,000 sterling to 


Continental nations for eggs and poultry, which, 
under proper conditions, might be produced at 
home by tlie British and Irish farmer and cottager. 
Poultry-farming, pursued on more systematic lines 
than was once the case in Great Britain, is becom- 
ing a profitable occupation, though it is to the 
United States that we must look for its fullest 
development. Decided progress has accrued from 
the adoption of artificial means of incubating and 
rearing the chicks, the British farmer adopting the 
“ tank,” the American the hot-air, system of incu- 
bator. On the Continent and in Ireland the breeding 
of fowls for the table and the production of eggs for 
the market are not always separate industries, 
but .supplemental sources of income to farmers 
and dwellers in the country parts. The fattening 
in France, however, is a special business, the 
birds being bought from those who rear them, 
and penned and fed by hand or with a machine 
that forces fattening food, chiefly buckwheat, into 
the crop. Poultry-raising and tlie production of 
eggs might he more advantageously carried on 
in Great Britain by farmers and by those who have 
land attached to their hoiuscs, for in such cases the 
birds can pick up a good deal of food for them- 
selves and their manure is an important item. The 
speedy preparation of birds for the market and the 
methodical collection of eggs are of obvious im- 
portance if profit is to be made, and the manner in 
which the commodities are sent to market has a 
great effect on their ready sale. Good breeds of 
table-fowls should be cho.sen, and the eggs sent off, 
if possible, every other day (if it is impossible to 
do so every day), for prime poultry will always 
fetch its price and a new-laid egg is worth much 
more than one a week old. 

Found, a piece of Land or a building where goods 
which have been seized as distress are placed by 
the distrainer ; as soon as this has been clone the 
goods arc in the custody of the law. It is either 
pound overt, that is, open overhead (used for 
cfittle), or pound covert; goods liable to be 
damaged by the weather or stolen must always 
be impounded in a pound covert. 

Found (symbol lb., from the Latin lihra), the 
unit of mass or weight in the British Empire. The 
word has its equivalent in several other European 
countrie.s, although it does not always express the 
same mass. It is said that its weight in England 
was derived from that of 7,680 well-dried and 
perfect grains of wheat, but this would obviously 
be liable to error. The British standard unit of 
mass is the Imperial standard pound avoirdupois — 
a mass of platinum kept at the Exchequer Cham- 
bers ; this contains 7,000 grains, while the pound 
troy contains only 5,760, It may be‘ added that 
2*2*lbs. are nearly equivalent to 1 kilogramme in 
the metric system. The word pound has another 
use : a pound of silver was used as a standard of 
money by the Romans, and hence was adopted in 
England. It is commonly distinguished from the 
pound weight by the epithet “sterling.” This 
amount of silver was at one time made into 
twenty shillings, but, with characteristic artfulness, 
Edward II. made twenty-five from it, and later 
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monarchs redaced the shilling till, at one time, 
nearly three hundred were coined from a single 
pound. The number now made is sixty-six ; but 
the word pound is altered in meaning and is now 
applied to a sum of twenty shillings. The gold 
sovereign has replaced the silver pound as a stan- 
dard of value, the twenty shillings being merely 
tokens. The pound Scots was equal to one- twelfth 
of the pound sterling and was divided into twenty 
shillings, each worth only an English penny. 

Ponndaly the name proposed by Professor 
James Thomson for the British kinetic unit of 
force. It is that force which, acting on a mass of 
one pound for one second, produces in it a 
velocity of one foot per second. It is therefore 
equal to ^ the weight of a pound ; that is, about 
one thirty-second. 

Poimds, John, the originator of Ragged 
Schools, was born in Portsmouth, England, on 
June 17th, 1766. His father, a sawyer in the Royal 
Dockyard, apprenticed him to a shipwright, but an 
accident crippled Inm for life. He then turned to 
shoe- making and started on his own account in 
1S08. Ten years later he took charge of the young 
son of a sailor brother and, recognising the child's 
need of boy companions, introduced one by one 
several lads to the simple class he had formed at 
Imme for the teaching of his nephew. Interest in 
this work grew upon him until ho found himself 
teaching as many as forty children (girls as 
well as boys) at a time. Besides the three R’s, he 
taught tliem how to cook, cobble, sew and darn, 
and took them on country excursions. Ho also 
ministered to the wants of his poor neighbours 
in bard times and severe weather. After his 
death in Portsmouth on January 1st, 1839, the 
merits of his modest work became publiclj’^ known 
and ultimately issued in the setting up of the 
system of liagged School education. In 1847 Dr. 
Thomas Guthrie published his JPlea for Rafjged 
Schools, in which he recorded the fact that John 
Pounds originated the idea. 

Poussin, G A SPAR, painter, was born in Rome 
hi 1613. His real name was G A SPAR DuGHET and 
he was the brother-in-law of Nicolas Poussin, who 
adopted him as bis son, gave him his name and 
made him for a time his pupil. He became favoup- 
ably known for his rendering of landscapes in 
which the elements of tempest or of wild and 
rugged grandeur predominated. He executed a 
“Landscape** in fresco, a “Hurricane,” “The 
Deluge “ and other subjects for the Pitti Palace in 
Florence. There are several examples of his work 
in tlie Louvre, the Prado in Madrid, and Vienna, 
but there is nothing finer than his “ Sacrifice of 
Abraham ** in the National Gallery, London. He 
died in Florence in 1675. 

Poussin, Nicolas, painter, was bom at 
Villers, near Lcs Andelys, in the department of Eure, 
France, in 1594. He showed a bent towards art in 
his youth and studied — in circumstances of great 
diflSculty — at Paris and Rome. By 1630 he had 
won a reputation and his trials were over and, ten 


years later, he went to Paris, where Louis XIII. 
made him first jminter-in -ordinary to the King. 
He soon tired of Court ways and intrigue and 
betook himself again to Rome, where he died on 
November 19th, 1665. His best pieces, “ The Last 
Supper.” “The Triumph of Truth,” “Diogenes 
Throwing away his Scoop” and “ The Labours of 
Hercules *' series, are in the Louvre, Init tliere are 
worthy examples of his genius in the National 
Gallery, liondon, and the Dulwich Gallery. Ho 
had a noble sense of composition and painted in 
the grand manner grandly. 

Povindall (Persian Porwinda, “a bale of 
goods*'), a term applied generally to all Afghans 
engaged in trade and pariicnlarly to the group 
known specially as Povimlahs, whoso territory 
extends along the western Suliman range between 
the head-waters of the Gomul and Lora rivers. 
These comprise ten main sections, who have 
always lived mainly by the caravan trade which 
they have organised between Afghanistan and 
India. In times of tribal or border warfare all 
went armed and had often to fight tlieir way 
through hostile or predatory bands on tl)c routes 
between their territory and the Indus valley. The 
Povindalis appear to bo a branch of the Ghilzais, 
whose domain borders theirs on the west. 

Powell, Robert Stephenson Smyth Baden, 
general, was born at Oxford on February 22n(l, 1857, 
and educated at the ('harterhotise. His father, the 
Rev. Baden Powell (1796-1860), was a distin- 
guished pliysicist and held the Savilian Chair of Geo- 
metry at Oxford for thirty-three yeai s. Tlie general 
joined the 13th Hussars in 1876 and served in India,, 
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Afghanistan and South Africa. He was mentioned 
in the despatches in connection with the opemtions 
in Zululand in 1888, and from 1890-3 acted as 
Assistant Military Secretary at Malta. In 181)6 he 
was in command of the Native Levies in Ashanti, 
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when he was promoted Lieutenant-Colonel. In 
Tilt Downfall of Prewpeh (1M9G) he gave a graphic 
account of the expedition which resulted in the 
deportation of the sable monarch to Sierra Leone. 
Baden Powell played a prominent part in the 
campaign in Matabeleland in 1806-7, of which he 
wrote a lively history. Promoted from the 13th 
Hussars to the command of the oth Dragoon Guards 
in 1897, it fell to his lot to undertake the defence 
of Mafeking in the Boer War. From October 12th, 
1899, when the si<5gc began, to May 18th, 1900, 
when it was rai.sofl, lie not only kept the enemy at 
bay but maintained the spirits of the besieged by 
the versatility and resourcefulness of his strategy. 
His lirilliant conduct so impressed the jicxmlar 
fancy at the time that at least 40 different “ patri- 
otic buttons” with his portrait were produced, in 
addition to busts, rnodnllions, cups, brooches, spoons 
and vases, besides biscuits and transpjirent soap, all 
bearing commemorative inscriptions. The public, in 
ehort, went mad over the achievements of the gal- 
lant colonel (as he then was) and the word “ to 
maffick ” was invented to describe their behaviour, 
lie took part in the later operations of the war and 
was promoted major-general in 19(X). He after- 
wards organised the South African Constabulary 
and from 19(K) to 1903 w'as inspector-general of the 
Transvaal Police, and in 1903 was appointed inspec- 
tor-general of cavalry. Ho is an expert on every 
branch of cavalry business, especially scouting and 
vedette work, upon which ho has published what 
are standard books. His favourite mottoes give 
some clue to the extraordinary success of his career 
— “ A smile and a stick will carry you through any 
difficulty in tlio world ” ; “ Don’t hurry ; patience 
gains the day ” ; “ Softly, softly, catchec monkey I ” 

Powdr, in engineering, is the rate at which 
work is done by any motor. If an engine is 
capable of doing 33,000 foot-j>ouiuls of w’ork per 
minute, it is said to develop one horsc-i>ower, which 
unit was originally intended to represent tlie rate of 
the working of a horse. In the C.G.S, (centiinetre- 
gramiiio-second) system the unit of power is the 
watt, which is ten mega-ergs per second ; this is 
equivalent to a current of one ampere working 
through a resistance of one ohm and is equal to ,4^ 
horsc-xiower. 

Power, in law, an authority given by one 
person to another to act for him, or to do certain 
acts, such as granting leases, raising portions, or 
the like, also to modify the use of an ev‘5tate which 
he has at liis disi) 08 al ; in short, it may be ax^tly 
<l(ffined os “ an authority enabling one person to 
tleal with an interest which is invested in another.” 
A power of attorney is a deed by which a person 
authorises another to act for him. If M, for 
instance, had imperative occasion to leave his 
country for a year, he might give N a xjower of 
attorney to rex>resent him during his absence. 

Powartt, Hiram, sculptor, was born, the son of 
a fanner, on June 29th, 1807, at Woodstock, Ver- 
mont, United States. He received some education 


at Cincinnati, but had to go to work young for a 
living. He acted in various subordinate capacities 
for a few years, being librarian in a hotel, clerk in 
a store, apprentice in a clock and organ factory, 
where he became an adept in practical mechanics, 
and finally modeller in wax to the Western Museum 
in Cincinnati. In this last situation he “found 
himself ” and mastered the arts of modelling and 
casting. Removing to Washington in 1834, the 
President and leading statesmen sat to him, his 
handiwork being generally admired. In 1837 he 
was enabled to go to Florence, where he made his 
home for the rest of his life and where he died on 
June 27th, 1873. Among his finest busts were those 
of Washington, Calhoun, Daniel Webster, John 
Quincy Adams, Andrew Jackson (“ Old Hickory ”J 
and Van Boren, but his real power was shown in 
his ideal statues, those of “Eve” (1838), which 
Thorwaldsen greatly praised, “The Greek Slave” 
(1839), “The Fisher Boy” (1846), and sym- 
bolical figures of “California” and “America” 
being justly celebrated. It is said that it was on 
the strength of Hiram Powers’ opinion of his son’s 
drawings that Dr. Leighton finally decided to allow 
the youth who afterwards became Lord Leighton 
of Stretton and President of the Roj'al Academy to 
Xmrsue an artistic career. 

PowhatanSf North American Indians, a branch 
of the Algonqiiian family, formerly the ciominant 
people in the x)resent states of Virginia and Mary- 
land. All appear to be now extinct, but the name 
will always be remembered in connection with the 
romantic episode of Cax)tain John Smith, who was 
saved from a cruel death by Pocahontas, daughter 
of a Powhatan chief. Descendants of their union 
are said still to survive in Virginia. 

PoyningSf Sib Edward, Lord-deputy of 
Ireland, born in 1459, only son of Robert Poynings, 
carver and sword-bearer to Jack Cade, who was 
killed at the second battle of St. Albans, 1461. 
Brought up by his mother, Elizabeth, only daughter 
of William Paston, among whoso Letters some of 
her own arc to be found, Poynings became a leader 
in Buckingham’s insiirrection agJiinst Richard III. 
in 1483. lie had to leave the country and, allying 
himself with Henry Earl of Richmond in 1485, 
landed with Henry at Milford Haven. After serv- 
ing in the Netherlands he wtis made Governor of 
Calais and was sent to effect Perkin Warbeck’s 
expulsion from Burgundy. Ireland was disaffected 
tow^ards Henry VII. It had a parliament embodying 
the representative principle, and Gerald Fitzgerald, 
Earl of Kildare, the Lord-deputy, was allowed to 
rule over the country. But the Geraldines had 
supported Lambert Siranel and Warbeck, Jind the 
king resolved to stamp out all treasonable plots. 
His second son, afterwards Henry VIIL, was made 
viceroy and Poynings the prince’s deputy. Poy- 
nings landed at Howth on October 13th, 1494, and, 
accompanied by Kildare, started on an exx>edition 
to punish the chieftains in Ulster who had aided 
Warbeck’s invasion when he discovered Kildare was 
plotting against his life. He abandoned the ex- 
X)editionand went to Drogheda, where be summoned 
a parliament which proved one of the most important 
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in the country’s history. It met on December Istt 
1494. After attiiinting Kildare it was compelled to 
pass the measure known as Poynings’ Act, or the 
Statutes of Drogheda. Under this Act the Irish 
administration became dependent upon the Crown 
and the privy council ; judges and others held office 
not by patent but during the royal pleasure ; it was 
made illegal to carry weapons and high treason to 
incite the people to carry arms, and the statutes for- 
bidding marriage, or even intercourse, between the 
English colonists and the Irish (which had been 
60 cruelly enforced) were re-enacted. All laws 
made in England were to be in force in Ireland 
also; no parliament was to be summoned except 
under the great seal of England, and no Acts were 
to be valid unless first submitted to the English 
privy council. These measures were slightly 
modified in Queen Mary's reign and formed the 
basis for the government of Ireland till the time of 
the Union. Poynings also tried, unsuccessfully, to 
reform the Irish finances. When Warbeck block- 
aded Waterford the town held out for eleven days 
and on Poynings’ arrival the impostor fled to Scot- 
land, where James IV. gave him the Lady Kathe- 
rine Gordon, daughter of the Earl of Huntley, in 
marriage and made an unsuccessful invasion of 
England on his behalf. Having apparently re- 
stored order Poynings returned to England in 149(>, 
became Warden of the Cinque Ports and was 
sifterwards appointed to conduct Katherine of 
Aragon to liondon. He married a daughter of Sir 
John Scot, Marshal of Calais, and was continually 
employed in military and diplomatic service under 
Henry VIII., being present at the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold in 1520, His last years were 
spent at his manor of Westonhanger, Kent, where 
be rebuilt the castle and died in October, 1521. 


Leighton, then engaged upon his “ Procession of 
Cimabue's * Madonna,* ” permitted him to work in 
his studio and to draw from his models— in 
England (more systematically) in 18r)4-(» and in 
Paris under Gleyre in 1856-9. He first exhibited 
at the Royal Academy in 1862, was elected an 
Associate in 1860 and a full member in 1876, 
succeeding Sir J. E. Millais in the Presidentship in 
1806. He was Slade professor at University 
College, London, from 1871 to 1875; Director for 
Art and Principal of the National Art Training 
School at South Kensington from 1876 to 1881 ; 
and Director of the National Gallery, London, in 
.succession to Sir Frederick Burton from 1804 to 
1005. His chief works include “ Israel in Egypt ” 
(1867), “ Perseus and Andromeda ” (1872), “Ata- 
lanta*s Race” (1876), “A Visit to .^Isculapius” 
(1880), “The Meeting of Solomon and the Queen of 
Sheba*’ (1891), “The Ionian Dance” (1800), and 
“The Cave of the Storm Nymphs” (1903), besides 
cartoons for mosaics of “ St. George ” and “ St. 
David ” for the Houses of Parliament, designs for tho 
dome of St. Paul’s and decorations for the Victoria 
and Albert Museum at South Kensington. He was 
knighted when he became P.R.A., and created a 
baronet in 1902. Sir Edward publislied Tm Leetures 
on Art in 1870, and edited Messrs. Cassell and 
Company’s Illustrated Catalogue of the NationaX 
Gallery. 

Pozsony. [PBEssnuiia.] 

Pozzo di BorgOi Carlo Akdrka, diplomntist, 
was born at Alata, near Ajaccio, Corsica, on March 
Hlh, 1764, and was educated for the law at Pi.»»a. 
In early life be had been a friend of Napoleon, but 
in a few years ho became his bitterest enemy, 
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Poyater, Sib Edwabd John, painter, was 
born in Paris on March 20th, 1836, and was edu- 
cated at Westminster and Ipswich Grammar School. 
He studied art in Rome in 1853 — where Frederick 


regarding him as the scourge of humanity, and 
devoted bis life to compass his ruin. During the 
brief period that Corsica was under a British vice- 
roy Pozzo di Borgo was President of the Council, 
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iind when the British retired from the island re- 
turned with them to London (1797). Henceforth 
his mission was to form coalitions of Enropean 
powers against Napoleon. With this object he 
entered the Kussian service in 1803, but after the 
battle of Jena lie withdrew first to Vienna and then 
to liondon. Recalled to Russia in 1812 he gained 
Bernadette, the Swedish Crown Prince, over to his 
cause, was present at Waterloo, and signed the 
Treaty of Paris in 1S15 as Russian ambassador. 
From 1H2(5 to 1836 ho represented the Tsar at Paris, 
where he died on February 16th, 1842. 

Possuoli (ancient Puteoli)^ a town of Italy, 7 
miles W. of Naples, on the north shore of the bay 
of llie same name to the west of the Gulf of 
Naples. The harbour, sheltered by Posilipo on one 
side and Miseno on the other, does a fair amount of 
coast ing trade and in early times was one of the chief 
ports ot Rome. The chief interest of the place is 
centred in the grand ruins, which include the Sera- 
peum, or Temple of Serapis, bearing traces of sub- 
mergence in the sea, and the vast amphitheatre, 
popularly known as the prison of St. Januarius, from 
the tradition that the saint and his followers were 
sentenced to fight with wild beasts there. The 
cathedral of St. Proculus, occupying the site of a 
temple to Augustus, contains the tomb of Pergolesi. 
To the west of the town is the engineering establish- 
ment erect ed in 181K) by the Armstrongs of Elswick. 
In tho vicinity of Pozzuoli are many places of 
literary interest, such as Avernus, the reputed 
entrance to tho infernal regions, really a crater lake 
giving oil at times unpleasant sulphurous vapours ; 
Baim, the holiday resort of the Roman nobles, the 
subject, too, of one of Turner’s noblest pictures ; 
and Cumai, where the dread Sibyl, or prophetess, 
resided. A volcanic sand or earth, found in the 
neighbourhood, forms, under the name of Pozzuo- 
lana, an ingredient of Roman or hydraulic cement. 
Pop. (1901), 17,140. 

Praedv Winthrop Mackworth, poet, was 
born in London on July 26th, 1802, and was edu- 
cated at Eton and Trinity College, Cambridire, At 
Eton he signalised himself by editing The Mtonlan^ 
described by Sir George Otto Trevelyan as “ a pro- 
duct of collective boyish effort unique in its literary 
excellence and variety,” and by foumling a boys’ 
library. At Cambridge his career was brilliant in 
the extreme. He thrice won the Browne medal and 
twice the Chancellor's for English verse ; he was 
bracketed third in the olassioiil tripos in 1825, took 
a fellowship in 1827, and the Seatonian prizes in 
IHilO. He was called to the bar in 1829, became 
M. F. for St. Germain’s next year and, that rotten 
borough having been abolished, was elected for 
Great Yarmouth from 1835 to 1837, and represented 
Aylesbury from 1837 till his death in London on 
July 23rd, 1839. From December, 1834, to April, 
1835, he was secretary to the Board of Control and 
lie was also nppointe<l deputy high steward to the 
Univei*sity of Cambridge. He was an accomplished 
writer of veT» de soriet^f in which his touch was of 
the lightest, his humour polished, and his satire 
rapier-like in ita keen thrust. In such poems as 
“ Quince ’* and “ The Vicar ” he reached the highest 


level, and the “ Red Fisherman ” evinced powers of 
imagination of no mean order. 

Fmfect» the name of several civil and military 
officials in ancient Home. The praefect of the 
city was the deputy of the chief magistrate— 
whether king, dictator, or consul — during his 
absence from the city. It was only, however, in 
tho event of all the chief magistrates being absent 
that he was appointed His main duty was to pre- 
serve the peace and his modern analogue is the 
Head Commissioner of Police, with supervision of the 
streets, markets, and public buildings and summary 
powers over rioters and slaves. Judicial praefects 
were appointed under the Republic to administer 
justice in the towns of allies, but when all Italy 
received the Roman franchise the office lapsed. 
Prrotorian praefects were appointed over the 
Imperial bodyguard. They hold office immediately 
from the emperor, of whom they were the repre- 
sentative and sometimes the rival. Under 
Constantine the office was deprived of its military 
character and transformed into a purely civil office, 
though the highest in the empire. The praefect 
of tho allies was in command of the contingents to 
the Roman forces provided from the provinces in 
alliance with Rome. The title of prmfect also 
belonged to the commander of the fleet, to the 
chief of the engineers, to the head of the com- 
missariat (thougli only from A.i). 8 to 14) and to the 
Viceroy of Egypt. 

Prsdmnnirey an offence against public order 
intimately connected with the political history of 
Engl.md and the subject of many stringent 
statutes long since dormant. It arose in the 14th 
century out of an attempt to restrain the Papal 
authority from disposing of ecclesiastical patromige 
to the prejudice of the lawful patron and also to 
discourage the reference of cases to the Roman 
Curia rather than the courts of the country. It 
takes its title from the words of the writ prepara- 
tory to the prosecution thereof, pr<rmunire facias 
A. B.” {ie.^ cause A. B. to be forewarned) “ that 
he appear before us to answer the contempt 
wherewith he stands charged, wliich contempt is 
particularly recited in the preamble of the writ.” 
The chapter of a cathedral church incurs liability 
to “ a preemunire ” if it fail to elect as bishop of 
the see the person recommended by the sovereign 
to that office. The penalties were severe and in- 
cluded the loss of civil rights, forfeiture of lands 
and goods and imprisonment during the royal 
pleasure. 

Fmtort a Roman officer of state. Down to 
367 B.c. the title was applied to the consuls, but 
after that date the office was made separate and 
the praetor (who was a patrician) was a kind of third 
consul. He had the curule chair, the imperium 
(military power, in virtue of which he could 
levy troops and even in certain circumstances 
command them), and was attended by six lictors. 
At a later period the praetor became mainly a 
judge and two were appointed—the prwiar nrhanus^ 
who dealt with city affairs and could not go more 
than ten miles from its walls, and the prator 
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who dealt with cases in which Komjins 
had disputes with stranjrers and who administered 
a system of equity. Other prretors were appointed 
as the tide of conquest spread, so that by the time 
of. Julius Csssar there were sixteen. Under the 
Empire the number varied from twelve to sixteen. 

Pratoriaa Gtiard, a body founded under the 
Roman Republic to guard the commander (pnetor) 
and continued under the Empire to protect the 
emperor. Augustus raised the strength of the 
cohor$ prartoria to three cohorts and later to nine 
with a troop of horse. Tiberius brought the whole 
force to Rome and established them in the cdstra 
'prmioria, Vitellius formed sixteen cohorts of 
1,000 each, and the pnetorians received double pay, 
many privileges of extra rank and the like, and a 
gratuity of £160 ui)on retiring after 12 to 16 years* 
service. The prmtorian prefect was a man of 
much importance, and the whole body became a 
formidable political power, making and unmaking 
emperors at will. In course of time they were 
pampered to such a degree that tliey waxed in- 
solent, murdered Pertinax, put up the Empire to 
auction and knocked it down to the highest bidder, 
Didiiis Julianas, in A.D. 193. They wore abolished 
by Constantine the Great in 312. 

Frafinnatic Sanction, in European history, 
signified at first certain decrees of the Byzantine 
emperors regulating the interests of their subject 
provinces and towns. Afterwards it was applied to 
a decree as to Church affairs issued by the head of 
a legislature. Thus, Charles VTI. in 1438 secured 
the rights of the Gallican Church in accordance 
with the decrees of a Council at Basel by a Prag- 
matic .Sanction and a Diet of Mainz in 1439 issued 
a similar instrument. The name was also applied 
to the arrangement by which the Emperor Charles 
VI. secured his dominion to his daughter Maria 
Theresa, thus causing the War of the Austrian 
Succession. In 1759 Charles III. of Spain issued a 
Pragmatic Sanction by which he ceded the kingdom 
of Naples to his third son. 

Fragne (German, Frag ; Bohemian, Praha), the 
capital of Bohemia, on both banks of the Moldau, 
155 miles N.W. of Vienna. On the left bank are 
the Hradschin and theKleinseite (Little Prague) and 
the chief industrial quarter ; on the right are the 
Altstadt and Neustadt (the principal commercial 
centres), the Josephstadt (the former Ghetto) and 
the Wischehrad. The river is crossed by several 
bridges, including the famous Karlsbriicke, which 
is clo.sed at each end by an ancient gate tower and 
the buttresses of which support statues of saints, 
among them that of St. John Nepomuk, the 
Bohemian patron-saint, which is the object of 
many pilgrimages. Among the chief public 
buildings are the Wischehrad (or citadel), the old 
palace of the kings, the palace of Wallenstein, the 
cathedral of St. Veitz or Vitus, the Teynkirche 
(associated with the memories of Huss and Tycho 
Brahe), the Kreuzherrenkirche, or Church of the 
Knights of the Cross, modelled on St. Peter’s, the 
palace of Count Clam Gallas, the Rudolfinum 
(containing a picture gallery, industrial museum 


and conservatory of music), the Pulverthutm 
(** Powder Tower,” a relic of the old wall between 
the Altstadt and Neustadt), the Nostitz Picture 
Gallery, the Bohemian National Museum, the 
Belvedere Palace and the old Town Hall. The 
Carolinum, or university, for which Prague has 
been celebrated throughout its history, was 
founded by Charles IV. in 1348, and attached to it 
is the Climentinum, with a fine library. Tho 
manufactures comprise machinery, cast-iron goods, 
metal ware, chemicals, glass, cotton, c4ilico, linen, 
silk, leather, gloves, railway waggons and cars, 
furniture, jewellery and gold and silver ware, be- 
sides milling, brewing, printing and lithography. 
Prague was founded in the 8th century by tho 
Bohemian princess Libussa and gradually grew 
in prosperity and influence until, in the 14th 
century, it became the most important town in 
Germany. Espousing the Hussite cause it suffered 
from the consequent disturbances of rival factions, 
but recovered prestige under Rudolf II. (1576-1612), 
when Copernicus, Tycho Brahe and other great 
men flocked to it. It underwent another period of 
trial in the Thirty Years’ War and was afterwards 
stormed in 1741, 1742, and 1744, and besieged in 
1757. In 1848 its Liberal sympathies led to 
another attack, and it was seized, but without 
bloodshed, in 1866, when the treaty between 
Prussia and Austria was signed there. Once a 
city in which German influence was predominant, 
Prague has now become a stronghold of Czech 
sympathies and aspirations. Pop. (1900), 204,478, 
or 385,238 including the suburbs. 

Frairieif the vast level or slightly undulating 
treeless areas occupying a largo part of the 
northern and central United States to the east of 
the Rooky Mountains. They are characterised by 
a fertile soil, often of considerable depth, and arc 
found where the rainfall is comparatively heavier 
than in portions of the adjoining forest-covered 
tract. Their treelessness therefore cannot be 
ascribed to the want of water and is probably due 
to the physical qualities of the soil, the fineness of 
which favours the growth of grasses rather than of 
trees. Within living memory tliey were covered with 
millions of bisons (buffaloes), but the animals have 
disappeared before the rifle of the red roan and 
the hunter and the advance of what is called 
civilisation. It appears that they are never 
described locally as plains, this term being applied 
to the treeless regions farther west. 

Frairie Dog {Cymvtys ludoviclanus)^ or Babk- 
ING Squirrel, a small American rodent from the 
prairie regions of the western United States, 
Some authorities reckon a second species (f7. 
flolumfnanus)y from the west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. They are gregarious animals, and their 
burrows are called prairie towns or villages from 
the mounds which are thrown up in every direction 
at distances of twelve or fifteen feet apart. A 
beaten path runs from burrow to burrow, evidencing 
the sociable disposition of the animals. At tli© 
mouth of every burrow the hillock formed by the 
excavated earth is used by the occupant as a watch 
tower. They received their name from a supposed 
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resemblance of their voice to the barking of a small 
dog. These animals are about a foot long, stoutly 
built, with reddish-grey fur. They feed on roots 
and grains. The burrowing-owl and the rattlesnake 
are constantly found in prairie towns. The former 
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probably comes for shelter, the latter for food. 
According to the latitude of their dwellings the 
Prairie Dogs are more or less subject to torpidity 
during the winter. 

Prairie Ben. [Grouse,] 

Prakrit iPrakrita = “natural,” “artless**), 
the collective narrie of all the Aryan languages of 
India intermediate between Sanskrit and the Neo- 
Sanskritic (Gaurian) tongues. The earliest speci- 
mens are tiie rock and pillar inscriptions of the 
Buddhist King Asoka, of the 3rd century B.c. ; 
while the oldest grammar was written by Vararuchi 
in the Ist century n.c. Several known varieties 
include the Shahbazgarhi and Girnjir, the oldest 
and nearest to Sanskrit ; Pali ; Jaina of the 
Bluigavati, the sacred book of the Jains ; Paisachi ; 
Shnurnseni, the chief vernacular used in the Hindu 
drama ; Mnluvrn.slitri, allied to, if not the source of, 
the western Gaurian tongues (Sindhi, Panjabi, 
Gujarati, Maratlii); and Magadhi. The Prakrit 
<iiulects, all of which are still highly inflectional, 
were current generally from about GOO n.c. to a.d. 
GOO or 700, merging gradually in the modern 
vernaculars. 

Praxiteles, the groat Greek sculptor, flour- 
ished at Athens in the 4th century B.c. Little is 
known of his life, and most of his works have 
perished ; but in 1877 his “ Hermes Carrying 
Dionysus” was discovered at Olympia. His repu- 
tatioji wjis derived from his statues of Aphrodite 
at Cnidus and other places, of Dionysus at Elis and 
Athens, of Eros at Thespiaj, and from several Apollos. 
He was, jiar vxcelhmce^ the master of grace and 
womanly beauty, while his handling of marble is 
believed to have been unsurpassable. He knew the 
utmost possibilities of its surface texture and it 
was for this reason chiefly that he disliked the 
harder and less amenable bronze. 

Prayer-Book. The full title of the English 
Prayer-book shows that, besides furnishing fonns 
of “Common Prayer” (i.e?., Morning and Evening 
Prayer), it is intended to satisfy the other require- 


ments of public worship and secure the due 
celebration of the various rites and offices of the 
Church. It is, in fact, a compilation, the different 
parts of which fulfil the functions of the Breviary, 
Missal, Pontifical and Manual or “ Prymer ** on 
which they are severally based. The task of 
adapting these works of Itoman Catholic devotion 
to the needs of Protestant congregations was under- 
taken by the English Reformers, under the lead of 
Archbishop Cranmer, in the last years of Henry 
VIII. ’s reign. The first outcome of their efforts 
was a translation of the Litany, revised by Cranmer 
in 1544. This again appeared in English, together 
with the Creed, the Lord*s Prayer, the Ten Com- 
mandments and sundry Canticles and Collects, in 
the “ King's Prymer ” of 1545. After the death 
of Henry VIII. the work of forming an English 
Prayer-book was carried on with increased energy 
and zeal. The “Order of Communion” (1548), a 
temporary production adapted to the administration 
of the sacraments in both kinds, which was now 
for the first time enjoined, was speedily followed 
by the First Prayer-book of Edward VI. (1649), 
containing all the services of the Church in a 
revised form. Although the First Prayer-book was 
received with general favour, the influence of Martin 
Bucer, Peter Martyr, and other foreigners of 
Calvinistic views, soon caused a demand for further 
changes. Reverence for antiquity was wholly 
absent from the minds of those wlio drew up the 
Second Prayer-book of Edward VI. (1652) ; their 
sole desire was to approximate as closely as possible 
to the teaching of Geneva. Most of the differences 
between the present Prayer-book and that of 1649 
are due to alterations made at this period. The 
point to which a return was made after the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth was not so far from that of 1552 
as might perhaps have been anticipated. At the 
Hampton Court Conference (1604) a form was 
adopted which was nearly the same as that now in 
use. Few cluinges were made beyond the addition 
of certain thanksgiving prayers and the latter part 
of the Catechism. “ Laud’s Prayer-book,’* which in 
some points returned to the First Prayer-book of 
Edward VL, was introduced into Scotland in 1637, 
but the attempt to enforce its use led to a revolu- 
tion, which was prefaced by the familiar incident 
of Jenny Geddes’s hurling her fauld-stood at the 
Bishop of Edinburgh, whctn an attempt was made 
to read from the book in St. Giles’s Church on July 
23rd, 1637. Under the Commonwealth the use of 
the English Prayer-book, whether in public or pri- 
vate, was made a penal offence. As a result of the 
Savoy Conference (IGGl), a discussion between 
twelve bishops and twelve Presbyterians, some 
further alterations were made, but they all showed 
the predominance of the ecclesiastical party. The 
use of the revised Prayer-book, which was now 
reduced to the form in which we possess it, was 
enjoined by the Act of Uniformity in 1662. The 
“ Sealed Books ” or printed copies preserved at all 
cathedrals, in the Law Courts^ and in the Tower of 
London, remain the standard for determining the 
genuine text. The attempt to introduce further 
modifications in 1689 was opposed by Convocation , 
and fell to the ground. 
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Fraying Inaaots, a family of Orthoptera 
known as Mantidas. Their popular name is derived 
from their habit of standing upon their four hind- 
legs with the front pair raised in the air as if in 
prayer or preaching. The species are usually of 
considerable size, those of an inch long t^ing 
comparatively small, and occur in tropical countries, 
a few being found in the south of Europe, where 
the commonest forms are Empusa pauperata, 
Mantis religiosa and Mantis oratoria, the first two 
being from two to two inches and a half long, the 
third somewhat shorter. Many exotic species pre- 
sent extraordinary features. In some the femora 
and in others the prothorax are developed into 
leaf-like processes. The coloration of living speci- 
mens is generally beautiful, especially the delicate 
grass-green which distinguishes so many of them. 
The species that frequent deserts are sober-coloured. 
The superstitious in all ages have ascribed a reli- 
gious significance to their attitude. The strayed 
wanderer might learn his road by watching the 
direction in which the fore limbs pointed. When 
bt. Francis Xavier saw one progressing with its 
fore-legs raised in devotion, he bade it sing the 
praise of Gotl, which it forthwith did in a beautiful 
canticle. The creature in its customary attitude is 
in fact very far removed from a devotional frame, 
since the fore-legs are really powerful raptorial 
organs from which the prey would not have the 
slightest chance of escaping. They also fight with 
one another and have been known even to draw 
blood from a human assailant. 

Precedence (}jsX\xi^pTa;cedere^ “ to go before ”). 
** Precedence none sure will claim in hell wrote 
Milton, but in polite society the fitness and con- 
venience of recognised rules are so generally real- 
ised that even so great a commoner as W. E. 
Gladstone had to give place to lords of his own 
creating. The Order of all Estates and Nobles a/nd 
Gentry of England^ 1339, was the first issued in 
point of date, but precedence in England rests 
mainly Act for placing the Lords, a statute 

IJassed in the thirty-first year of Henry VIII., 1539, 
which confirmed pre-existing law and usage. When 
disputes arose as to the newly-created order of 
Baronets James I. issued decrees, in 1612 and 
1616, placing them after tlie sons of peers. As 
all honours are conferred by the Sovereign, so with^ 
him the decision rests, usually with the advice of 
Garter King of Arms in England or the Lyon Court 
in Scotland, whenever questions arise. Even yet, 
however, some anomalies have not been determined. 
One of the most singular was decided by Roy id 
Warrant in 1906 when the Prime Minister was 
given rank next after the Archbishop of York and 
by it official sanction was given to a title long in 
use. Persons of the same rank follow the order 
of the creation of their rank, younger sons of each 
preceding rank coming next after the eldest son 
of the succeeding rant Wives and widows rank 
among each other according to their husbands’ rank, 
but professional or official position confers no pre- 
cedence upon the wife or child of the holder of it. 
Precedence is derived solely from father or husband, 
unless the female is a peeress in her own right. 


Unmarried women take rank with the eldest son, 
whose wife precedes her sisters-in-law. Womesi 
married to commoners retain the precedence of 
their birth. The professions have their own 
relative ranks, which confer no general social pre- 
cedence, hence no rank in the Navy or Army gives 
the holder of it precedence outside these pro- 
fessions. On ceremonial occasions official rank 
often places the holder above those of a higher 
order in Civil precedence, but men of official rank 
having higher personal precedence are placed ac- 
cording to that precedence. 

The following table shows the order of pre- 
cedence recognised on all occasions in England : — 
The King. 

Tlie Prince of Wales. 

The King’s younger Sons. 

„ Grnnusons. 

„ Brothers. 

,, Uncles. 

„ Nephews. 

Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of all England. 

Lord High Chancellor, or Lonl Keeper, if a Peer. 

Archbisliop of York, Primuto of England. 

Tlie Prime Minister. 

Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 

Lord High Treasurer ■) 

Lord President of the Privy Council > if Peers. 

Lord Privy Seal j 

Lord Great Chamberlain N 

Lord High Constable ) 

Earl Marshal (above all Peers of 

Lord High Admiral [ their own degree. 

Lord Steward of H.M. Household 1 

Lord Cliamberlaiu of H.M. Household J 
Dukes. 

Eldest Sons of Dukes of the Blood Royal. 

Marquises. 

Dukes’ eldest Sous, 

Earls. ‘ 

Y’ounger Sons of Royal Dukes. 

Marquises’ eldest Sous. 

Dukes’ younger Sons. 

Viscounts. 

Earls’ eldest Sons. 

Marquises’ younger Sons. 

Bishops of London, Dui ham, and Winchester. 

English Bishops according to seniority of consecration. 
Secretaries of State, if Barons. 

Barons. 

S]>eaker of the House of Comu>ons. 

Commisaioner.'i of the Great Seal. 

'rreayurer of the ITouseliold. 

Cmiiptroller of tl»e Household. 

Master of the Horse, 

Vice-Chanjb«‘rlain of the Household. 

Secretaries of State and Chief Soei etary to the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland under tlie degree of u Baron. 

Viscounts’ eldest Sons. 

Kari.V jomiger Sous. 

Barons’ eldest Sons. 

Knights of the Garter and of St. Patrick, 

Privy Coundllors. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

The Lord Chief Justice, 

Master of the Rolls. 

Lords Justices of Api>cal. 

Juilges of the High Court of Ju8li(ie. 

Bannerets made under the Royal banner in open war. 
Viscounts’ younger Sons. 

Barons’ younger Sons. 

Sons of Lords of Appeal In Ordinary. 

Baronets. 

Bannerets not made by the King in person. 

Knights Giand Cross of the Bath. 

Knight Grand Commanders of the Star of India. 

„ Gntnd Cross of St. Michael and St. George. 

„ Grand Commanders of the Order of the Indian Empire. 
„ Giand Cross of the Royal Viotorinu Order. 
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Knight Cotnraanders of the Bath; of the Star of India; of 
St Micha«d and St. Ocorge ; of the Order of the ludiazi 
Empire ; of the Royal Vtetoriau Cruer. 

Knighta Bachelors. 

Oomrnanders of the Royal Victorian Order. 

.Yudgea of County Courts and of City of London Court 
Berjeanta-atLaw. 

Masters in I^unacy. 

Companions of the Bath ; of the Star of India ; of St. Michael 
and StOeorge ; of the Order of the Indian Enipiie. 
McmlMjrs of the Fourth Class of the Royal Victorian Order; 
Coinpaiilnns of the Distinguished Service Order. 

Eldest Sons of the younger Sons of Peers. 

Baronets* oldest S(jns. 

Eldest Sons of Knightir according to their fathers’ precedence. 
Metntiors of the Fifth Class of the Royal Victorian Order. 
Baronets’ younger Sons. 

Knights' younger Sons. 

Esquires. 

Oeiitlemen. 

The Scale of General Precedence In Scotland (by Royal 
Warrant, Mai-ch 11th, 1906); the Roll of Precedence in Ire- 
land ; the' Scale of General or Social Precetience of Ladies in 
England, in Scotland, and in Ireland, are also authoritatively 
set lortli. The prcce<Ience of Diplomatic Agents is regulated 
I ly the Treaty of Paris, March 19th, 1816, Ambassadors rank- 
ing after ineiubers of the Royal family. 

Pr 606 Sti 0 Xl« For a long period of time it 
lias been observed that the positions of the celestial 
j>olo and the equator have altered. The pole of 
the equator, in fact, describes a small circle round 
the pole of the ecliptic and the intersections of 
equator and ecliptic — the equinoxes — move back- 
wards on the ecliptic througli a distance rather 
less than one minute every year. Hence the sun has 
to travel about one minute leas each year before 
bo reachea the same equinox again, i.c., he reaches 
that point rather earlier every year. Hence the 
phenomenon is known as the “ precession of the 
equinoxes,” This precession has considerable effect 
upon the recorded positions of stars, since it in- 
creases their longitude by the amount of the pre- 
cession and effiHJts a change in their declinations 
and right ascensions. It takes about 20, (XX) years 
for tlio equinox to make a complete revolution. The 
cause of this movement is the attraction of the sun 
and moon on the bulging part of the earth at the 
equator, which thus alters the direction of the 
axis. The phenomenon of precession was first 
noted by Hipparchus in the 2nd century B.c, 

Predestination, a term expressing the 
eternal purpose of God, whereby He preordains 
all tliat happens. This doctrine has divided 
Christians into two sections ever since the days 
wlien it was raised by Pelagius (about 415), who 
upheld the freedom of the will in opposition to 
Augustine. The latter maintained that all natural 
imi)ulseto good ceased with the Fall and his system 
(wldch he elaborated with much intellectual skill) 
was accepted as the orthodox doctrine by the 
Council of Arausio (the modern town of Orange in 
the department of Vaucluse)in 520. The doctrine 
was carried to an extreme point by Gottschalk. a 
monk of the 9th century, and at the time of the 
Reformation it was upheld by John Calvin with an 
uncompromising austerity which has made “Cal- 
vinism” synonymous with the holding of pre- 
destinorian views. Robert Burns made the dogma 
the subject of scathing satire in bis “Holy Willie's 
Prayer.” 


Pre*e]nptiO]i. The Pre-emption Act, which 
came into force in the United States in 1841, 
confers on any person who has inhabited and im* 
proved a piece of public land a prior claim to 
obtain the same by purchase, provided that it does 
not exceed 160 acres. The price is uniform in all 
cases. Title to land is acquired more speedily in 
this manner than by means of the Homesl^d 
Laws. 

Pre-ezistenoei the doctrine that the indi- 
vidual soul existed in some other form before it 
became connected with the human body to which 
it is now attached. This view is the natural 
outcome of Pantheism, or at least of that form of it 
which teaches that all Spirit i.s self-subsistent and 
cannot be created or destroyed at the behest of a 
Divine intelligence. The correlative doctrine is 
that of Reincarnation. 

Prefect, or Pr^ftst, the chief administrative 
official of a department in France. The office was 
established in 1800. The prefect is appointed by 
the head of the State and is the medium of 
communication between the department and the 
Government. Ho is entrusted with the execution 
of the laws, the control of the police and adminis- 
tration and the appointment to the minor posts. 
He is assisted by a council. The word prefecture 
is employed to define the office and jurisdiction of 
the prefect, or the district under his supervision, or 
his official residence. 

Pregniancy, Signs of. Suppression of the 
menses 18 usually the first warning of the pregnant 
condition; it is* by no means an absolutely trust- 
tvorthy sign, as such suppression may be due to other 
causes and a periodic flow sometimes occurs in 
spite of the fact that pregnancy exists. Morning 
sickness usually occurs during the second month 
of pregnancy and lasts until the fourth month. 
Changes in the breasts and increase in the size of 
the abdomen are manifested in the third month as 
a rule and “ quickening ” may occur at about this 
period. The one certain sign of the existence of 
pregnancy (the detection of the sound of the foetal 
heart) is rarely observed by the physician much 
before the sixth month. The duration of pregnancy 
is usually about 275 days. 

Prejevalsiky, or Prievalsky, Nicholas 
Mikhailovich, traveller, was born at Kimbory, 
Smolensk, Russia, on March 31st, 1839. He served 
in the army for several years, teaching geography 
in the Warsaw military school from 1864 to 1866. 
In 1870-3 he travelled from Peking to the upper 
waters of the Yang-tse-Kiang, a brilliant feat of 
exploration which he described in his book on 
MonffolUiy the fangut Country and tlie Solitudes 
of Northern 7ihet (1876), and which gained for 
him the Constantine medal of the Russian 
Geographical Society. He continued to travel and 
explore in Central Asia in 1876-7, 1879-80 and 
1883-5. During the second expedition he re- 
discovered Lob-nor, a lake which no European 
bad seen .since the time of Marco Polo. Among 
his most valuable zoological discoveries were those 
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of the wild camel and the wild horse, the latter 
named after him Equus pTjewaUHu These ex- 
peditions were described in From Fnlja to Tian- 
Ohan (ISli)), From ^im7i to Tibet (1888), and J^om 
Kiakhta to the Sources of the Yellow JHver (1888). 
lie was engaged on a fifth expedition, the objective 
of which was Lhasa, when he died at Kamkol 
on Lake Issyk-kul on October 20th, 1888. The 
Russian Government ordered the name of tliis town 
to be clianged to Prjevalsk in honour of the intrepid 
explorer. 

Prejudice^ an opinion or decision formed or 
arrived at without adequate and unbiased examin- 
ation of the facts or arguments neces.sary to the 
formation of a just opinion. In law, the phrase 
“ without prejudice ” means without yielding one’s 
rights or previous claims and is generally employed 
in communications or negotiations between the 
parties to a suit or dispute, implying that, in the 
event of the overtures falling through, nothing 
that has passed shall be taken advantage of in 
later proceedings. Thus, an offer made, “ without 
prejudice” and expressly so stated, to pay part of 
a claim does not constitute an admission of any 
right to such payment, should the other side refuse 
to entertain the offer. 

Premonstratensians, an order of regular 
canons founded in 1119 by St. Norbert. He wa.s 
born about 1080, of a noble family, receiving an 
^^ducation suited to his rank, and lived for a time 
at the court of the Emperor Henry V. When he 
was thirty years old lie. sought ordination, afterwards 
embracing a strict rule of life. Di.stributing his 
jiatriniony amongst tl\e poor ho retired with thir- 
teen companions to the forest of Coney, to a spot 
sijovvn to him in a vision, hence called Pr6montr6. 
His purpose was to revive the primitive devotion of 
monasticism and the reformation of society. Added 
to the daily choral offices of the Church the 
special work of the community was the instruction 
of the laity and spiritual direction. The canons 
suffered great poverty at first, but their piety won 
them support, so that within thirty years they had 
grown and possessed one hundred abbeys in France 
and Germ.'iny. Known from their habit as the 
White Canons they came into England in the 
12th century. Their first inona.stery, called th§ 
Kew House, was built in 1148 in Lincolnshire, the 
Abbey of Welbeck, Nottinghamshire, built in 1153, 
becoming the chief house of the Order. The 
English and Welsh abbeys were placed under the 
charge of the Abbot of Welbeck and at the time of 
the Dissolution they had thirty-five houses in 
England and six in Scotland, Dryburgh being one. 
Norbert was chosen Archbishop of Magdeburg, 
Germany, in 1 127, and in 1682 was canonized by 
Gregory XTII. Many nobles were content to 
become humble lay-brothers in this Order, which 
^ve the Church a number of bishops and at one 
time owned monasteries in all parts of Christendom 
as well as five hundred nunneries. They were pro- 
scribed at the Revolution. Tlie last Abbot of 
Pr6montr6 died in 1834 and but little now remains 
of their former importance. 


Pra-Bapliaalita Brotharhood, the name 
assumed by several young painters and sculptors 
who, towards the middle of the 19th century, 
revolted against the current conventionalism in ait 
and determined to seek for inspii-ation in a close 
study of nature. The movement was probably duo 
in larger measure to William Holman Hunt than 
to his younger associates John Everett Millais and 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, who owed much— especially 
the latter — both to his precept and example. For 
long it was a much- vexed question who were the 
founders of the band of brothers and in 1886 
Holman Hunt cleared up whatever doubt still 
o.\i8ted by naming the original members. These 
were Hunt himself, J. E. Millais, D. G. Rossetti, 
Thomas W'oolner the sculptor, Frederick George 
Stephens, the art critic, W. M. Rossetti (Dante 
Gabriel’s brother) and James Collinson, painter in 
oils. The movement, however, was “ run ” (to use 
a later expression) by the first three. Others 
worked on P.R.B. lines, but, wrote Holman Hunt, 
‘•we had quickly seen that the magic name was 
likely to bring those into the circle who did not 
practically advance our object and we ceased to 
nominate fresh disciples. Wo saw that it was best 
that they should be judged by tlieir works.” 
Though not actually of it, John Ruskin rendered 
the Brotherhood yeoman service by his eloquent 
and enthusiastic pen. The name Pre-Raphaelite 
was chosen because the founders of tlie school con- 
sidered that in his later years Raphael sought to 
model his style on thjit of Michael 
Leonardo da Vinci without an independent study of 
nature, thereby departing from the example of his 
immediate predecessors. In later years a vigorous 
reaction set in against the relentless precision of 
the Brotherhood in favour of the Impressionistic 
school, whose excesses in turn pointed to a reversion 
to a modified Pre-Raphaclitism. 

Brerogativei Royal, the particular pre- 
eminence enjoyed by a sovereign, in virtue of his or 
her oftice, over all other persons and even beyond 
the course of the common law. In Great Britain it 
embraces, among other privileges, the right of send- 
ing and receiving ambassadors, of making treaties 
and, iuthcoiy, of making war and concluding jicace, 
of summoning Parliament and of refusing assent to 
a Bill. Generally the royal prerogative i.s exercised 
by delegations and only personally in the conferring 
of honours and a few other respects. Several of 
the privileges are technical merely and have been 
in abeyance for two hundred years and more. This 
in a constitutional monarchy is plainly inevitable. 

Presbyopia. [Eye.] 

PresbyteriaaSf a body of Christians, whose 
theory of Church government presupposes the 
identity of the “presbyters*’ (Greek, 

“elders”) and “bishops” (episkopoi^ “overseers,*’ 
“guardians”) mentioned in the Epistles and the 
Acts of the Apostles. They maintain that there 
was no distinction of office among the ministers 
commissioned by Christ to feed the flock of God, 
confute heretics, administer baptism and the 
Eucharist, and lead the prayers of the congregation ; 
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and that the elevation of bishopn to a higher rank 
was a .gradual innovation which grew out of the 
choice of a permanent “moderator” or speaker of 
tlie presbytery. Modern Presbyterianism dates 
from the Keformation. The views of Luther and 
Calvin on this point were the same, but it is to the 
latter, who possessed a genius for organisation, that 
the Presbyterian form of government is due. In 
acconlance with his scheme presbyters are chosen 
by the ("ouncil of State in consultation with the 
people, each receiving an allotted share of work. 
C'alvin’s views were adopted by the Reformed 
Churches of France and Scotland, the latter of 
which is now divided (excluding two small bodies, 
tlie Reformed Presbyterian Church and the United 
Original Secession Church) into two separate 
bodies, namely, the Established Church and the 
United Free Church (composed of the Free Church 
and the United Presbyterian (/hurcli, wljich amal- 
gamated in October, IIKK)}. The first presbytery 
formed in England was that ojHjned at Wands- 
worth, in Surrey, in 1572, though there is evidence 
that a meeting-house had been built at Hornings- 
ham, in Wiltshire, six years earlier. The first 
Soots church in London dates from 1672, This 
was the body that met in Founders’ Hall Court, 
Lothbury, for nearly a century, then in London 
Wall from 1764 to 1857, and finally in Canonbury. 
During the Civil War the great majority of the 
Puritans were Presbyterians and looked for guid- 
ance to the Westminster Assembly, but afterwardvS 
the Independents gained the ascendency and 
Presbyterianism became discredited, although 
most of the Church livings were held by Presby- 
terian ministers up to the Restoration. Since that 
time the Presbyterians have not occupied a promi- 
nent position among English Nonconformists, On 
the Scottish disruption in 1843 the English presby- 
teries joined the English congregations of the Free 
(fiiurch. In 1876 they were all united under the 
title of the Presbyterian Church of England. In 
Irelaml Presbyterianism is the largest denomination 
in the province of Ulster. In respect of organi- 
siUion the principle of Presbyterianism is extremely 
simple. Every congregation elects its minister and 
office-bearers, who constitute the kirk-session. 
Within a given area the minister and one or more 
ciders from each congregation constitute the pres- 
bytery of the district. A number of presbyteries, 
through their representatives, constitute a synod, 
and the General Assembly is the highest court and 
comprises the representatives, clerical and lay, of 
all the presbyteries within the country. Sometimes 
t he intermediary court, or local synod, is dispensed 
with. The chairman for the year of the General 
Assembly is styled the Moderator. In the case of 
the Established Church of Scotland, however, the 
Crown is represented by a nobleman who is called 
the Lord High Commissioner. 

Prescott a town of Lancashire. England, 8 
miles E. of Liverpool. The leading industry is the 
manufacture of watch movements, hour-, minute- 
nnd second-hands and watch-making tools, which 
was introduced in 1730. Watches also are. made. 
Other manufactures are electric cables, cotton and 


coarse earthenware, for the last-named of which 
the local clay is well adapted. The chief buildings 
are 8t. Mary’s Church and the grammar school. 
The town’s earliest charter dates from the reign of 
Edward III. (1335). John Philip Kemble, the 
actor, was born here on February 1st, 1757. Pop. 
(1901), 7,855. 

Prescott, William Hickling, historian, was 
born at Salem, Massachusetts, on May 4th, 1796. 
He graduated at Harvard in 1814 and for a time 
studied law. After travelling in Europe, he deter- 
mined, in spite of defective eyesight, the result of 
an accident in his college days which made him 
practically blind, to pursue a literary career, and in 
1826 began his Sjuinish studies. In 1837-8 ap- 
peared The History of Ferdinand and Isabella^ the 
success of which was general and instantaneous. 
T’his work was followed by The Conquest of Mexico 
(1843), and The Conquest of Peru (1847). In 1850 
Prescott came to England and wiis made D.C.L. of 
Oxford, and in 1855 he published the first two 
volumes of a History of Philip II. which he did 
not live to finish. In 1857 fippeared his continua- 
tion of Principal Robertson’s History of Charles V, 
He died at Boston, Massachusetts, on January 28th, 
1859. 

Prescription {Prfpscriptw), a title to incor- 
poreal hereditaments acquired by long and con- 
tinued possession. Before the Prescription Act 2 & 
3 William IV., c. 7, the possession required to 
constitute a prescription must have existed time 
out of mind or beyond the memory of man — that 
is, before the reign of Richard I. ; but now the 
period of possession necessary to constitute a title 
by prescription is in many cases considerably 
shortened by the above Act. For example, un- 
interrupted enjoyment for a period of twenty years 
may confer a good title to the thing enjoyed. 

Preservatives, Food, chemical preparations 
added to food, liquid or solid, for the sole purpose 
of keeping it fresh and wholesome by arresting 
fermentation or preventing bacterial decomposition. 
The oldest and best-known chemical preservative is 
salt, NaCl (sodium chloride). This has been used 
from time immemorial for the preservation of food, 
and in the correct quantities its addition is abso- 
lutely harmless, though when used in excess it pro- 
duces marked symptoms of poisoning. Saltpetre, 
KNO3 (potassium nitrate), has also been long used 
in meat-curing, and Alum, a crystalline compound 
of aluminium and potassium sulphates, having the 
formula AlK(S04)3l2Aq, is also well known as a 
food preservative. Coming to modern preservatives 
we have Boracic Acid, Borax, Formaldehyde, 
Glycerine, Salicylic Acid and others.jDf less import- 
ance. Of all these Boracic Acid and Borax and 
mixtures of the same have received the greatest 
attention, since they have proved to be the most 
suitable. For many years prejudice against their 
addition to food was noticeable, until the necessity 
for a tasteless and harmless preservative of more 
powerful keeping properties than common salt 
oecame a requirement for the food supply of towns. 
In 1860, as the result of a Commission for the 
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investigation of the increase of infantile mortality. 
Dr. Lankester, the coroner for Middlesex, published 
a report pointing out that the increase was due to 
the use of sour milk for infant diet. Accordingly 
Glacialine, a harmless preservative, was introduced 
ill 1870. Its manufacture was based on the boron 
salts, being itself, like common salt, neutral, and 
Professor Fleming, Sir George McLeod and others, 
having experimented with it, found it innocuous. 
This was the first use of modern preservatives and 
t heir daily employment since that date establishes 
their harmless nature. However, with the growing 
practice of the chemical supervision of food, 
analysts, who had previously been without experi- 
ence of their effects and were ignorant of the fact 
that they were used deliberately for the purpose 
mentioned, when they discovered their presence in 
food as what they called a foreign substance took 
exception to their use and prosecutions ensued. 
No evidence, it should be borne in mind, has ever 
been given by a doctor or scientist based on actual 
research work which has proved injury to health in 
any single case. On the other hand, experts like 
Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson, Professor Virchow, 
Professor Tunnicliffe, I*rofessor Oscar Liebreich, 
and the well-known American chemists, Messrs. 
Chittenden and Gies, desirous of ascertaining the 
truth of the matter before venturing to express an 
opinion, cn-rried out elaborate series of experiments, 
in vitro, on rabbits, dogs, children and men, and all 
came to the conclusion that, used in the quantities 
required for food preservation, the borons were 
harmless. 

The conclusions drawn from their researches on 
the action of Boric Acid and Borax on the chemis- 
try of digestion were as follows: — (1) The phos- 
phorus metabolism is not affected, while phosphorus 
assimilation is slightly improved ; (2) the body 
wedght is slightly increased, while the fat assimila- 
tion is not affected ; (3) with boric acid the per- 
centage of nitrogen and phosphorus in the dry 
faeces was slightly decreased, and with borax they 
remained unaltered : in both cases the weight of the 
dry faeces remained the same ; (4) no inhibitory effect 
upon intestinal putrefaction could be demonstrated ; 
(5) both boric acid and borax are quickly elimin- 
ated, no cumulative action therefore being probable ; 
(d) neither boric acid nor borax in any way affected 
the general health and well-being of the patients. 
On the strength of these facts the borons, as harmless 
additions to food, therefore take their place with 
salt, nitre and other chemical preservatives. It is 
interesting to note that since the research work 
alluded to, the late Alfred H, Allen, Public Analyst 
for the West Riding of Yorkshire, discovered the 
natural presence of boric acid in fruit and vegetables, 
thus finally disposing of the objection that borons 
were a purely mineral substance nowhere found in 
food. As a matter of fact, it is now ascertained that 
apples and pears contain as much as O'OlO psr cent, 
of boric acid, H3BO3, while other fruits, vegetables 
ami plants contain varying quantities. Preserva- 
tives are indispensable in all countries which are 
unable to feed their inhabitants either, as in 
England, in consequence of pressure of population 
on the home means of subsistence, or, as in Norway, 


because of the poverty of the soil, the paucity of 
pasture lands and the climatic conditions which 
check the growth of nutritious grains, save in a 
few favoured localities. In the IJnitetl Kingdom, 
where there are great, densely-populated cities and 
towns, the necessaries of life and what are called 
perishable provisions— for it is chiefly in respect of 
dairy produce that preservatives are used at all — 
have to be imported either from rural districts more 
or les-s distant, or from foreign countries as near as 
the Continent, or as remote as Canada and Aus- 
tralia. It is obvious that before such necessaries 
can possibly reach the cons\imer, vast distances 
may have to be covered and weeks, and even months, 
have to elapse. In these circumstances unlosi 
some means are devised to keep the food sweet and 
wholesome an immense quantity must perish and 
incalcuhible monetary loss be infiicted on the pro- 
ducer, who, but for such safeguards, would be pre- 
vented from placing on the market the necessaries 
of life in a perfectly sound condition within the 
purchasing power of the poorest classes. 

Preserved Provisions. The increased pro- 
duction of preserved provisions is duo not only to 
the poverty of large numbers of the community, 
extended campaigns and long voyages, but also to 
the unequal distribution of the areas in which food- 
stuffs are raised. This consideration led to the 
invention of means whereby substances might be 
caused to retain their odour, colour and nutritivo 
value. These methods must be cheap enough to 
ensure a demand and bo consistent with production 
on a large scale, in order to establish a remunera- 
tive in(lustry. Meat, fish, vegetables, milk and 
other provisions are successfully preserved by 
several processes --drying, refrigeration, exclusion 
of air, the use of antiseptics and the McDoddio 
process of dehydration by means of exhaus- 
tion in vacuo. Drying is the oldest method. 
Cereals ripened in the fields and hard farin- 
aceous and oleaginous seeds and nuts ordinarily 
keep until wanted for consumption. Meat, vege- 
tables and succulent fruits are j)rcscrved in this- 
w^ay. Jerked beef, or charqui, of South America, 
is meat cut in pieces, from wliich the fat, bone an(l 
tendons are taken, powdered with maize meal and 
dried hard by exposure to the sun. Pemmican, 
originally a North American Indian preparation, 
wa^i introduced into the British navy as an easily- 
produced food containing nutriment in the smallest 
.space. Beef, the fat being entirely removed, ia 
used for Arctic exploration. Ice as a retarder of 
putrefaction is a well-known refrigerator. Since 
1875 frozen carcjiscs conveyed in cold-air chambers' 
have been imported into Great Britain in increasing 
quantities from America, Australia and New Zcalan(i. 
Francois Appert, a Frenchman, seems to have origi- 
nate(i, in 1809, the method of preserving by excluding 
air. It has been developed and is used for tinned 
meats, soups, fruit, fish, etc. When the tin is filled, 
the cover, in which a pin-hole is left^-is soldered on 
and it is placed in a solution of calcium chloride, 
which boils at a temperature of 270® F. The tin 
is immersed, for about three hours, to within an 
inch of the top, steam issuing through the pin-hole 
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by which the air is expelled from within, and the 
hole is rapidly closed with solder. It is then 
wholly immersed for a time, withdrawn, cooled and 
tested. The most familiar and oldest antisep^tic is 
common salt, which takes the place of the juices 
it withdraws from the meat, though thereby the 
nutritive value of the food is lessened and it is 
rendered less digestible than fresh meat. [Pbeser- 
VAT1VE8.] Alcoilol is used to preserve fruit ; sugar 
in tiic making of jams, jellies and candied fruits ; 
oil for preserving fish and vinegar for pickling 
succulent fruits and vegetables. The use of provi- 
sions in this form being general, it is obvious that 
purity in their preparation is essential. Hence 
when Mr. Upton Sinclair’s novel called Tfie Jungle 
revealed some of the conditions under which meat 
was prepared for the market, a universal sensation 
was created in 1906. Though meat-packing is one 
of the most important industries of Uliicago, 
President Koosevelt, continuing liis fight with the 
Trusts, instead of dismissing the revelations of The 
Jungle a.s incredible, instituted an independent 
inquiry, which demonstrated the need for imme- 
diate action. (Chemicals, it was proved, had been 
used to i-ender putrid meat odourless and tasteless. 
Tlic conditions of its manipulation were a menace 
to tht5 health of the consumer. The unfortunate 
<*mploy6s were bullied or bribed into silence as to 
the condition of the establishments and the pro- 
cesses employed. At first the charges were dis- 
missed as exaggerated and not until the packers 
realised that in a few days they had lost £4,000,000, 
iind in some factories 60 per cent, of the workmen 
were no longer wanted, did they begin, with com- 
mendable alacrity, to improve tlieir methods. After 
a stubborn fight in Congress an Inspection Bill 
was passed on June 30th, 11K)6, which, however, to 
the general anger and amazement, lacked the 
provision requiring the date of inspection to be 
stamped upon the tin, but contained a clause 
placing the cost of inspection on the Government, 
points insisted on by the packers, who presumably 
hoped that Congress would ultimately reduce the 
n-iuount appropriated (£600,000) to pay for the cost 
of inspection and so render the Act nugatory. 

President of the United States, The, is 
elected at intervals of four years by presidential 
electors who are elected by the people of the different 
StJites of the Union, the electors in every State 
being equal in number to that of the senators and 
Congressmen in that State. As a matter of fact, 
however, these delegates are always pledged to 
support the candidate nominated by the National 
Convention of either party. The President is 
commauder-in-chief of the army and navy, and 
also of the militia when it is engaged in active 
service. It is his function to see that the laws are 
duly administered and every Bill passed by Con- 
gress requires his signature, unless his authority is 
overridden by that of a two-thirds majority in 
both houses. He grants pardons and reprieves 
(except in cases of impeachment) and makes 
treaties, subject to the approval of two-thirds of 
the Senate. The consent of the Senate is also neces- 
sary in the choice of ambassadors, consuls and 


other officers, whose appointment is in his hands. 
The President’s annual salary is $50,000. 

PressbnM (Magyar, Pozsony), a city of Hun- 
gary, beautifully situated on a height above the 
Danube, 34 miles E. of Vienna. When the Turks 
captured Buda in 1641, Pressburg became the 
capital of Hungary and so remained until Buda 
was restored to its former rank in 1784. It was 
the scene of the famous session of Parliament in 
1687 when the Hungarians renounced their right 
to choose their king and accepted the hereditary 
succession. It continued to be the seat of the Diet 
until 1848. The Treaty of Pressburg between 
Napoleon and Francis I. of Austria was concluded 
here in 1805 and, four years later, Davoost bom- 
barded the town for a month. The royal palace 
overlooking the town has never been restored since 
the disastrous fire of 1811, but among existing 
structures are the fine Gothic cathedral of St. 
Martin, in which the Hungarian kings were crowned, 
the old castle (now in ruins) of the kings, the Town 
Hall, the Landhaus or Hall of Diet, and the palace 
of the Archbishops of Gran. The industries com- 
prise petroleum -refining, cabinet-making, and 
manufactures of dynamite, brushes, tobacco, paper, 
glass, musical instruments and machinery. Pop. 
(1901), 66,869. 

Pressens^, Edmond Dehault de, theologian 
and politician, wjis born at Paris on June 3rd, 1824. 
He wiis educated at Lausanne, Hallo and Berlin, 
and became minister of the Protestant Church of 
Taitbont in Paris in 1847. In 1854 he founded the 
Revue Chrdtienne which he conducted for 37 years. 
His most important works were, Histedre de» Trots 
Premiers Slides de V^Jglisc Chretien.ne (1858-77), 
VEglise ct la Revolution (1864), and J6sus Christ., 
Son Temps, Sa Vie, Son (Euvre (1866). These and 
other works were translated into English and 
German. In 1871 he was elected a deputy in the 
French Assembly and in 1883 a senator. He died 
in Paris on April «th, 1891. 

Pressgang. Impressment was a recognised 
means of recruiting the British navy from the 
reign of John to that of William IV. and, though 
it has now fallen into disuse, the laws regulating 
and thus sanctioning it have not been, repealed. 
Sailors, fishermen, bargemen and, on urgent occa- 
sions, landsmen were (with certain stated excep- 
tions) liable to service between their nineteenth 
and their fifty -sixth years. 

Pr ester Johxif the name given in the Middle 
Ages to a supposed Christian king and priest of 
great power and splendour, Otto, Bishop of 
Freisingen, makes him conquer the Persians and 
Medes in a great battle and attempt to reach 
Jerusalem. About 1166 a letter from “Presbyter 
Joannes ” to Manuel, Emperor of the East, was 
circulated throughout Europe. Of this letter nearly 
100 MSS. exist. In 1177 an epistle seems to have 
been written by Pope Alexander III. from Venice 
to **John, the illustrious and magnificent king of 
the Indies,” regarding the establishment of a 
church and altar at Jerusalem. Gibbon and other 
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writers make the subject of the first of these 
letters Gar Khau, the king of Khit4i of Cathay, 
who, however, was probably not a Christian ; while 
the great Mongol conqueror Genghiz Khan is 
probably to be identified with later bearers of the 
name. Prester John’s realm was at first supposed 
to be in Central Asia, but from the 1 4th century 
onwards it was placed in Africa, and he becomes 
thus almost certainly identical with the king of 
Abyssinia, who was a Christian. 

Preston, a town of X4ancashire, England, on 
the right bank of the Kibble, 27 miles N.E. of 
Liverpool. Its name is said to be a corruption of 
Priests’ Town, in allusion to a settlement of Saxon 
priests. The site, however, was known to the 
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buildings are St. John's Church, the Homan Catholio 
church of St. Walpurgis, the Public Hall, the Town 
Hall in the Gothic from the designs of Sir Gilbert 
Scott, the Harris Free Library and Museum, the 
Newsham Art Gallery, the Harris Institute, the 
Grammar School in the Tudor, the County Hnll 
and the Court House. There are several public 
parks and recreation grounds. Though the town 
has not much importance as a port, it contains docks 
that can be entered by vessels drawing 17 feet, 
the clmnnel of the Kibble having been deepened from 
the quays to its outlet in the Irish Sea, a distance 
of 12 miles. “ Proud Preston ” has passed from a 
fi^hionable resort to one of the principal seats 
of the cotton trade. Other industries include iron- 
and brass-founding, engineering works, boiler and 



I’RESTON: free librauv, museum, and town hall. 
{Phot): Frith & Co., lleigak.) 


Eomans, for a Roman road crosses the river near 
here and Roman remains have been found. It- is 
famed for its merchant guild festivals, celebrated 
every twentieth year, the earliest of which we have 
record being held in It suffered at times in 

the Border warfare, being partially burned down 
V>y Robert Bruce in 1323. During the Civil War it 
declared for Ciiarle.s I., but was taken by the 
Parliamentary forces in 1043. In 1715 the followers 
of the Old Pretender proclaimed him at the 
Market Cross and in 1745 Prince Charlie was also 
proclaimed on November 25th, retreating through it 
ignominiously seventeen days later with the rump of 
his forces. Lady Hamilton, whom George Romney 
has immortalised and Nelson adored, and Sir 
Richard Arkwright were natives (though Ness in 
Cheshire is also given as the birthplace of Emma 
Lyou, afterwards Lady Hamilton). The principal 
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cotton machinery factories, biscuit-baking and 
shipbuilding. Pop. (1901), 112,982. 

Prestonpans, a watering-place, of Hadding- 
tonshire, Scotland, on the south shore of the Firth 
of Forth, 9 miles E. of Edinburgli. Once the chief 
seat of the salt trade in Scotland, this ancient in- 
dustry has almost died out. The town has manu- 
factures of bricks, tiles and pottery, besides brew- 
ing and soap-making. There are coal mines in 
the vicinity, but the oyster-beds, once prolific jnid 
yielding a variety called the Pandore, held in high 
esteem, though extending into the firth for six 
miles and measuring three miles in width, have 
ceased to be jjroductive on the large scale. The 
town is in growing repute as a watering-place. 
On September 2l8t, 1745, Prince Charlie defeated 
the Royalists under Sir John Cope. An obelisk 
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commcrnorfires Colonel James Gardiner (1688-1745), 
one of Marlborouj^b’s veterans an<l a deeply religious 
man, who foil in the battle. Pop. (1901), 1,721, 
greatly increased in the season. 

Preitwichf a town of Lancashire, England, 
4 miles N.W. of Manchester, tfie parish containing 
the borough of Oldham. It has important manu- 
factures of cotton and is also a favourite residen- 
tial quarter of Manchester merchants. The Gothic 
churcij of Ht. Mary, surrounded by fine old beeches, 
stands on an eminence commanding a fine view of 
the valley of the Irwell. Pop. (1901 ), 12,839. 

Prestwichf Sir Joseph, geologist, the son 
of a wine merchant, was born at Clapham, London, 
on March 12th, 1812, and was educated privately 
and at University College, London. He entered his 
father’s business, but gave up all his .spare time to 
the pursuit of geology, especially studying the coal- 
fields at Coalbrookdale in Shropshire and the water- 
bearing strata around London. Ho was elected 
F.R S. in 1853. At the ijoriod when the question 
of the antiquity of man was exciting universal 
interest he explored the Brixham Cave and visited 
the S^mme Valley in France (1859) and concluded 
that /nan was contemporary with the Mammoth. 
In 1864 he was nominated to the Water .Com- 
mission and in 186(5 to that on Coal. In 1870 he 
became President of the Geological Society and, 
in 1874, Professor of Geology at Oxford, a chair 
which ho held for fourteen years. He was 
knighted in 189(1 and died on June 23rd of that 
year at Daront Hulrne, his place near Shorehara, 
Kent. Hia chief works were Geology^ Chemical^ 
Physical and Strati^ 


Presumption {Prwmmptlo), that which is pre- 
sumed or believed in the absence of direct evidence 
to the contrary. A presumption has been classed 
as a violent, a probable, or a light presumption, 
according to the amount of weight which attaches 
to it. 

Pretender. In the course of British history 
there have been several pretenders to the throne, 
but since the union of the English and Scots crowns 
the word has been specially applied to James 
Francis Edward Stewart, son of James IL, who, 
in 1715, made an unsuccessful attempt to sup- 
plant the Hanoverian dynasty, and to his son, 
Charles Edward Louis Philip Casimir (Stewart), 
who made an equally unsuccessful though more 
heroic effort. The father was known as tlie 
Chevalier de St. George and also as the OM 
Pretender ; the son as the Young Pretender and, 
also affectionately, as Prince Charlie. Both at- 
tempts, the hatter especially, inspired an enormous 
number of Jacobite songs, mostly of marked beauty 
and feeling. The epigram of John Byrom (]()92- 
1763) is the classic example of the men who faced 
both ways : — 

God bless the KinR— 1 mean the faith's defender, 

Go<l bleMB— jio liana in blesuini'— the Pretender; 

Hut who preunUer is and who is kinf;, 

God bless us all ! that’s quite another thing. 

Pretoria, capital of the Transvaal Colony, 
South Africa, 30 miles N.E. by N, of Johannes- 
burg. It lies about 4,480 feet above the sea in 
a fertile valley of the Magalierisberg Kange, which 
here is pierced by the Aapies, a headwater of the 


yraphkal (2 vols., 1880, 
1888), The TraditUm of 
the Flood (1895) and 
many papers of first- 
rate importance in the 
“ Proceedings ” of tlie 
Geological and Royal 
Societies. 

Prestwick, a 

watering-place, on the 
coiist of Ayrshire, Scot- 
land, 3 miles N. of 
Ayr. It is a place of 
remarkable antiquity, 
.since the cliarter re- 
newed by James VI. 
in 1600 expressly states 
that Prestwick had 
been a burgh for (517 
years before (sino^e the 
reign, that is, of Ken- 
neth II.), Nowadays 
it is ohietiy known for 
its two fine golf links, 
one of which was in 



high repute long he- prktoria : the radzaal. 

fore the revival of the {Ihc^o: N, P, Edtvards, Litlehampto^).) 

game. It is a resi- 
dential quarter in growing request. Pop. (1901), I Limpopo or Crocodile River. Named after the 
2,800, increased largely during the season. I Boer leader Pretorius, it was from 1855 (when 
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it superseded Potchefstroom in the rank) to liKX) 
capital of the South African Republic. It was 
occupied by the British under Lord Roberts on 
June 5th, 1900. It is spaciously laid out with 
wiile streets and boulevards at right angles to 
each other, the streets being bordered by running 
streams. The principal building is the Radzaal, an 
imposing structure crowned by a statue of Liberty, 
which was the Parliament House under the Boer 
reffime. The surrounding forts erected by Pre- 
sident Kruger’s government have .-ill been dis- 
]/)ant]ed. White pop. (1904), 21,161 and (estimated) 
1.5,000 natives. 

Provost d’Eziles, Antoine Francois, 
novelist, was born at Hesdin, in the department ot 
Pas-de-Calais, France, on April 1st, 1697. He 
was educated by the Jesuits and in 1721 became a 
Benedictine of St. Maur, but more than once ran 
away from his studies and enlisted as a soldier. 
To avoid arrest he pjissed six years in Holland and 
England. Uis first novel, MemoxTC^ d*un Honime 
de Qualite^ appeared in 1728. It was followed 
by Cleveland (1782) and Manon Lescaut (1781), his 
masterpiece. The Abb6 Pr6vost also translated 
Vaniela and Clarum Harlotve. Another novel of 
Ills which is still read is Hisioire d'nne GTeeque 
Moderne (1741). He died at Courteuil, near Chan- 
tilly, on November 28rd, 1763. 

Pr^TOst-Paradol, Lucten Anatole, journal- 
ist and .author, was born in Paris on July 8th, 1829, 
and educated at the College Bourbon and the 
fecole Normale, where H. A. Taine was a school- 
fellow. In 1855 he was professor of literature at 
Aix, but soon afterwards became a leader-writer on 
the staff of the Journal des lUhaU. During the 
following years he published a collection of literary 
and political essays — for one of which, Anciens 
part in, he was condemned ton month’s imprisonment 
and a fine of 1,000 francs (£40) — and in 1865 was 
(Vected to the Ac.ad6mie, at the unusually e.arlyflge 
of 3.5 years, in succession to Amp6re, his rival being 
Jules J.anin, His efforts to become a member of 
the Chamber were fruitless, but on June 12th, 1870, 
lie accepted the post of minister plenipotentiary to 
the United States. His acceptance exposed him to 
bitter t.aunts of apostasy, in view of his former 
opposition to the Empire. These attacks, combined 
with the disasters of his country, unhinged his 
reason and he put an end to his life in Washing- 
ton on August 11th, 1870. 

Prianii the last king of Troy, was son and 
successor of Laomedon and Strymo (or Placia). 
By his second wife, Hecuba, he was father of 
Hector, Paris, Cassandra, and numerous other 
children. His fate was uncertain, but according 
to tradition the aged man perished before the altar 
of Jupiter in the final storming of the city by the 
Greeks. 

Price, Richard, theologian, economist and 
ptditician, was bom at Tynton, in Glamorganshire, 
^^iles, on February 23rd, 1723. He became a 
Nonconformist minister in London and, in 1757, 
published bis best-known work, the Review of the 


Primipal Questiam in Morals. His works Dissert 
tUru^on Promdenee and Junctim of Virtuous Mm 
in a Future iState attracted the attention of Lord 
Shelburne in 1769 and led to a lifelong friendship, 
Shelburne when he became premier in 1782 making 
Price his secretary. In 1771 Price wTote An Appeal 
to the Puhliv on the Subject of the Natioml Debt^ 
from which Pitt probably derived his idea of a sink- 
ing fund. He had previously attracted attention 
by papers on aotimrial and statistical questions. 
Price, however, m.ade his name still more widely 
known by his pamphlets' directed against the war 
with Americ.a, an{Unl778 he was invited to become 
a citizen of the United Sbites. Ho 8ympathise<l 
with the French Revolution, and his sermon On the 
Love of our Countrtj (preached at the Meeting-Housi! 
in Old Jewry on November 1th, 1789) is said to 
have been the red rag that drew Edmund Burke. 
From the University of Glasgow Price received the 
degree, of D.D. in 1769 anJ from Yale College that 
of LL.D. in 1783. Ho died in London on April 
19th, 1791, and was buried in Bunhill Fields. 

Prichard, James Cowles, physician and an- 
thropologist, was born on February 11th, 1786, at 
Ross, in Herefordshire, and w^as first educated at 
home, where he learned French, Italian and Spanish. 
When his p<arcnts, who belonged the Society of 
Friends, removed to Bristol ho found opportunities 
of increasing his knowledge of foreign tongues. Ho 
studied medicine there and, later, at St. Thomas's 
Hospital, London, and in Edinburgh, where ho 
graduated in 1808, taking De Ilumani Generis 
Varictate as the subject of his tliesis. After resi- 
dence at Cambridge and Oxford ho began to pract ise 
in Bristol. Making a profound study of ethnology, 
in 1818 ho published his Desearches as to tho 
Physical History of Man. wherein he maintained 
that the colour of the negro’s skin was not due to 
the sun’.H action; white .skin, ho held, resulting from 
the influences of civilisation. While immersed in 
increasing professional work lie issued An Analysis 
of Egyptian Mythology, 1819, which led to his 
friendship with the Chevalier Bunsen. In 1822 his 
Treatise on Diseases of the Nervous N//5fma[)peared, 
the result of his observations among the mentally 
afflicted. His later Treatise on Tnsanity, 1885, was 
for many years the standard work on the subject. 
In it he claimed to have first described “moral in- 
sanity ” : that there are persons truly irresponsible 
without the intellectual disord(?r which would be 
legally recognised, a position now accepted by scien- 
tists. In \\\s Natural History of Man, 1843, 1m; sta tes 
“ we are entitled to draw confidently the conclusion 
that all human naces are of one species and one 
family,” a position he re-asserted in his address before 
the Ethnological Society in 1847. “ The further we 
explore the various paths of inquiry,” he said, “tho 
greater the probability .... that all man- 
kind are descended from one family.” Regarding 
philology as necessary to the student of ethnology, 
which he raised to the rank of a science, he studied 
Sanskrit, Arabic and other languages and produced 
his Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations. He was 
ma<le a Commissioner in Lunacy in 1845; was 
President of the Ethnological Society, and hie 
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ominenoe was acknowledged by several distin- 
guished bodies. He died in London on December 
63rd. 1848. 

Prickly Heat, a papular skin eruption, at- 
tended by burning heat and an almost intolerable 
prickly itching. It commonly occurs in tropical 
lands, and visitors, being unused to extreme heat, 
are more susceptible to attack than natives. There 
is profuse sweating. Little if anything can be 
dotjc by way of treatment, but the rash generally 
subsides in a week or so. 

Prickly Pear, the popuhar name of the genus j 
0/nmtia, cactuses, numbering over ICO species, ; 
native to hot, dry regions in the New World from j 
California to Chile. They mostly have jointed, j 
flattened, fleshy stems with minute deciduous i 
leaves, in the axils of which the tufts of .spine.s ^ 
and the flowers arise. The latter arc usually ; 
yellow or 
o r a n g c, 
with in- 
de finite se- 
pals and 
petals gni- 
d u a t i n g 
into one 
a n o t h (J r, 
n u m erous 
free includ- 
ed St aniens, 
a H i n g 1 
stylo and 
1i v 0 t o 
seven stig- 
inutic lobes. 

The fruits 
are inf e- 
rior ber- nucKLv i-eau. 

lies, pear- 

shaped and bearing tufts (»f small spines. These 
plants have become naturnli.sed in Southern Europe, 
Nortli Africa and the Canaries. They are much 
used for hedges and in Mexico for rearing the 
cochineal in.sect. Their sweet fruits are refresh- 
ingly cool and sugar is extracted from them. 

Pride, Thomas, colonel in the Parliamentary 
army, was a native of London (though Ashcott, 
near Glastonbury, and Haverfordwest have also 
been named as his birthplace), but the year of bis 
birth is not known. At the battle of Preston, in 
August, 1648, he first distinguished himself; but he 
is chiefly known in history as having been entrusted 
with the “ purging” of the House of Commons from 
t he Presbyterian element, which in December, 1048, 
wished to conclude a treaty with Charles I. He 
was one of the regicides and a member of Croiu- 
well’s Upper House, and died at Nonesuch Park in 
iSurrey (of which county he was high sheriff in 
1656-0) on October 23rd, 1058. His body escaped 
the posthumous indignities barbarously offered to 
those of Cromwell, Ireton and Bradshaw. 

Prideaux, Humphrey, scholar and divine, 
was born at Padstow% Cornwall, England, qn May 
3rdy 1648, and was educated at Liskeard and 


Bodmin Grammar Schools, W'estminster (under Dr. 
Busby) and Christ Church, Oxford, He was distin- 
guished at the university for scholarship and was 
appointed Busby^s Hebrew lecturer at Christ Church 
in 1679. After having held various benefices in 
different parts of England, he was in 1681 named 
Canon and in 1702 l5ean of Norwich, having been 
also Archdeacon of Suffolk (1688). His reputation 
rests on his Zi/e of Malumiet (1697) and The Old 
and New Tedavient Connected in the History of the 
Jews (1716-18), of both of which the story goes that 
the publisher to whom they were submitted re- 
marked that “ he could wish there were a little 
more humour in it.” Prideaux died at Norwich on 
November 1st, 1724. 

Priest, in its largest meaning, applies to all 
persons who conduct the worship of a god or gods 
by means of certain fixed ceremonies, among which 
sacrifice has always been regarded as the most 
important. The word is derived through French 
and I^atin from the Greek preshnteros^ “elder” 
[ Presbyterians] ; but, owing to the pre- 
Christian associations which had early gathered 
round it, it is never used to translate preshuteros in 
the New Testament. In the Authorised Version 
“ priest ” translates the Hebrew kohcti (Septuagint, 
liiereus : Vulgate, and rightly so, for in 

both the Greek and Latin churches the functions 
of ilia 2 ^eshnter OH came to be identified, or at least 
clo.«icly ■ assimilated in idea, with tho.so of the 
mini.sters of the ancient Jewish religion. The 
transition to those who held a like position in the 
great heathen religions of antiquity was tlum 
natural and easy. In the Christian religion the 
identification of the preshuteros and the hici'evs — 
the notion that the priest is a mediator between 
God and man — was in large measure due to tlic 
conception of the Eucharist as a propitiatory offer- 
ing. The religious movement which culminated 
in the Reformation was a protest against the 
sacramental character of the priesthood and therqis 
now no point concerning which there is greater 
divergence of view between the Roman and Re- 
formed churches, or even between members of the 
same communion in the Reformed churches, than 
the nature of the priestly office. The Church of 
England in her “ office of institution ” ascribes 
sacerdotal functions to the priesthood— namely, the 
offering of sacrifice, praise, and thanksgiving in the 
Eucharist, “the declaring and pronouncing the 
absolution and remission of sins ” and the blessing 
of the people in God’s name. 

Priestleyy Joseph, theologian and man of 
science, was born at Fieldhead, in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, on March 13th, 1733. He 
received a very promiscuous education, showing 
exceptional facility in languages. He was entered 
at Daventry Academy in 1751 with a view to be- 
coming a minister, although his opinions were 
already straining at strict orthodoxy. He was, he 
said, “ dist ressed ” because he could not “feel a proper 
repentance fOr the sin of Adam.** He was appointed 
to Dissenting charges at Needham Market and 
Nantwich and was also for some time classical 
tutor at Warrington Nonconformist Academy. 
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While here he was created LL.D. of Edinburgh 
(1764), and in 1766, in consequence of his electrical 
researches, was elected to the Koyal Society of 
London. In 1767 he published his llutory of 
JCleotricity and in the same year was called to Mill 
Hill Chapel in Leeds, in wliich town ho founded 
the circulating library in 1770. He resigned the 
chapel in 1772 to become librarian and tutor to 
Lord Shelburne’s sons, but the connection was 
dissolved amicably in 1780, when it grew apparent 
that Priestley’s Disquisitions on Matter (1777) and 
increasing materialism were antipathetic to his 
lordship. He removed in 1780 to Birmingham, 
where the generous gifts of friends (amongst them 
Josiah Wedgwood) provided the instruments 
needed for scientific research and where he again 
undertook ministerial duties. In 1782 appeared 
the History of the Corruptions of Christianity y the 
best-known of his theological works, which was 
burned at Dordrecht in 1785 by the common 
hangman. In 1786 was published his History of 
Ikirly Opinions concerning Jesus Christ and in the 
same year he began the issue of liis Jinnual defence 
of Unitarianism. He was one of the founders of 
the Unitarian Society in 1791. In this year he 
was obliged to leave Birmingham after his chapel 
had been destroyed by a mob who disapproved of 
his sympathies with the French Revolution and 
would have killed him with pleasure ; and, after 
living three years at Hackney, he sailed to tlie 
United States, making his home at Northumberland 
in Pennsylvania, where he died on February (Ith, 
1804. Priestley’s chief claim to remembrance is 
his discovery of oxygen (August 1st, 1774), which 
he called “dephlogisticatedcair.” 

Prinif Juan, general and statesman, was born 
at Reus, in Catalonia, Spain, on December 6th, 1814. 
He distinguished himself in the first Carlist war as 
a supporter of the Regent Christina, and when 
peace was made became the leading opponent of 
Espartero, whom in 1843 he drove from the capital. 
He was then appointed governor of Madrid with 
the title of Count of Reus, but was displaced and 
imprisoned by Narvaez. After his achievements 
in Morocco (i859-60) he was created Marquis do 
los Castillejos. In 1868, having assisted in the 
overthrow of Isabella, he became Minister of War. 
He procured the election of the Duke of Aosta tb 
the Spanish throne, but was shortly afterwards 
assassinated by the Carlists on December 27th, 
1870. 

Primary IRockSf a term formerly applied in 
geology either to the plutonic igneous rocks, such 
as granite, under the belief that they were the 
first rocks to form on the cooling of the earth from 
its primitively molten condition, or to the Paheo- 
5:oic rocks, as opposed to the Secondary and Tertiary. 
Being thus hopelessly ambiguous, it is now gener- 
ally disused. 

PrimateSf the first order of Mammals, con- 
taining Man, the Anthropoid Apes, Monkeys, and 
Demurs. Linnaeus (1735) included the Bats, which 
now form a separate order i^Chiroptera'), 


Prime Number is a number which is not 
divisible by any number except itself and unity : 
1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 11 are examples of such numbers, to 
which there is no limit. ’i\vo numbers are often 
said to be prime to each other when they have no 
common factor except 1 . 

Primitive NCetbodists. When the members 
of the New Connexion left the Methodists an 
energetic attempt was made to gain recruits for 
the parent body by means of revival services. 
Lawrence Dow, an American, who had been a 
preacher in the United States and in Ireland, 
started camp-meetings in 1807 at Mole Cop, near 
Newcastle, Staffordshire, being assisted by 
Bourne and William Clowes. They advocated a 
return to the open-air preaching by which John 
Wesley obt-ained his first converts sixty years be- 
fore. But Methodism had attained a position of 
dignity and the Conference of 1807 decided that, 
supposing such meetings wxue allowable in the 
United States, they were bnth mischievous and 
improper in England, and it disclaimed connection 
with them. Other points of difference arose, especi- 
ally as to whether women should be allowed to 
preach. Bourne and Clowes were expelled. They 
at once formed another sect and were soon joined by 
sixteen congregations and twenty-eight preachers 
in Lancashire, Yorkshire and Cheshire. Thus the 
Primitive Methodist Connexion, called by their 
opponents the Ranters, arose. Camp-meetings be- 
came infrequent, since, with a steadily-growing 
membership, cliapcls were needed, and of tlio 
several offshoots of Methodism they have becojiie 
the most numerous body, 

Primog6nitiir6f the i)rinciplo by which the 
real estate falls to the eldest son, to the exclusion 
of the younger sons and daughters. To all intents 
and purposes it is limited to the United Kingdom, 
having been abolished (save as regards succession 
to the Crown) on the Continent and being wholly 
repugnant to the public sentiment of the United 
States. It has held its ground in Great Britain* 
because iu actual practice it keeps large properties 
together. It is, however, os.sentially a feudal 
institution, although in parts of Kent and elsewhere 
in England there were customary exceptions to the 
operation of the legal principle. 

Prxmrosei a corruption of primeroley the abbre- 
viation of the French primeveroley the Italian 
primaveroUi'y a diminutive of prima vercy tin; “ first 
spring flower,” a name applied formerly to the 
privet but now referring to Primula vulgaris. 
This plant has a truncate or preraorse rhizome ; a 
rosette of wrinkled obo\ate leaves with netted 
venation prominent beneath ; a very short peduncle 
with an involucre of linear bracts; long, pink- 
tinged, hairy pedicels; a slightly inflated, five- 
angled tubular calyx ; a spresuling, salver-shaped, 
generally pale yellow corolla, with notched petals 
and an orange centre with thickened folds. This 
ordinary form with shortened peduncle is termed 
P. aeavlis, that with it elongated, P. eaulesoens. 
The flowers exhibit dimorphic heterostyly, giving 
rise to the variations popularly called “ thrum-eye” 
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and “ pin-eye ” and 
also vary greatly in 
colour, white and red 
bedng the chief ex- ^ 
ceptional tints. Akin 
to it are the Cowslip, 
tJi© origin (‘f tlu; 
garden Polyiintlni^, 
and the Oxlip. Early 
l)losMoni.s often open : 
fit Chiiiitmas, or even ' 
bCfoncr. 

Primrose ' 

League! a Connerv- 
a t i V e organisation 
founded on Nov(;m- 
her 17th, 1 883, largely 
lliiough the instill- i-unnioKr.. 

jjicntality of Cord 

Randolph Churchill, Sir John Gorst, Sir Henry 
Drurnrnond-WollT an<l Sir Alfred Slade, in memory of 
the Earl of Beacons lield. Its objects are to promote 
the poUticid principles of the Tory [larty and actively 
to assist the candidature of aspirants for Barlia- 
inentary honours who will maintain these principles. 
It is divided into habitat ioirs and its members 
are known as knights, ladies and associates. Its 
motto is Imperiurn ct Potestas,” its seal three 
primroses atul its badge a monogram of the 
lotter.s P.L. surrounfied by primroses. It took its 
name from the impression that the primrose was 
Cord Bcaconsfleld’s favourite flower, a notion that 
arose from the following legend in Queen Victorians 
liandwriting tliat accompanied a wreath of prim- 
ro.sos gathered in the Isle of Wight which was 
placed on tlie earl’s coffin— “ His favourite flowers, 
from Osborne: a tribute of alTectionate regard 
from Queen Victoria.” It afterwards appeared, 
liowever, that the gardenia w^as the deceased .states- 
man's favourite flower and that the Queen was 
probably thinking of the Prince Consort's preference 
when she wrote “ His favourite floivers.” 

Primula, the tyi>ical genus of the gamo- 
potalous order Priinulaceie, comprising about fifty 
perennial herbaceous species. They liave umbel- 
late infloresccncivs; radical leaves ; regular five-lobe<l 
calyces and corollas, five inclmlod epipetalous 
stamenB opiiosite the corolla-lobes ; a capitate 
stigma ; simple style ; onc-ohambered ovary, with 
manv-ovuled free central ]>lacenta; and a capsule 
splitting above into ten teeth. A few species occur 
in North America. P. jnponica (with many-tieretl 
nmbel.s), P. of Cfliina, the cowslip-like J\ 

sildimensis of the Himalaya, tlie auricula (P. 
Auricula), primvo,He, cowslip, and oxlip are familiar 
forms. 

PriU06. The origin of this title is frequently 
assigned to the denomination of prlnceps 
applied to the most res|iected member of the Homan 
Senate and afterwards, it is said, adopted by 
Augustus. The view now ijcceptod, however, is 
that the title adopted by Augustus was that of 
simplyi iu the sense of •* foremost citizen.” 



With the growth of Imperial power the term 
princeps came to imply sovereignty or dominion. 
Unlike “king” and “monarch,” it is applied to 
dependent as well as supreme rulers and even to 
persons of royal or noble blood who exercise no 
authority at all. In the United Kingdom its use is 
confined to those who are closely related to the 
reigning sovereign. The heir apparent bears the title 
of Prince of Wales and his brothers are generally 
known by the dukedoms conferred upon them after 
the attainment of their majority, the dukedom of 
York being commonly conferred on the second son 
of the sovereign. In Russia the Tsar’s eldest son is 
'J sarevich, the princes are Grand Dukes. In Austria 
the princes are Archdukes. In Spain a prince is 
Infante, a princess Infanta. The eldest son of the 
King of Greece is Duke of Sparta, of the King of 
Belgium Duke of Brabant. The epithet Princess 
Koval for the eldest daughter of the ruling monarch 
was introduced into Great Britain from Prussia by 
George 11., and it was not until the time of Charles 
I. that the daughters of British sovereigns were 
styled princesses. The daughters of Henry VIIL, 
for cxamjile, were the Lady Mary and the Lady 
Elizabeth. In France under the ancieu regime 
the king’.s oldest son was Dauphin and bis eldest 
brother Monsieur. Napoleon created several princes 
who were not of blood royal at all and in Germany 
this practice has been followed, as in the case of 
Bismarck. In Russia the title appears to abound 
because it is the translation of the chief title of 
nobility (Xngcrz). 

Prince Edward Island, a province of 
Canada, lying ott the south shore of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence and separated from Nova Scotia on 
the S. and New Brunswick on the W. by Northum- 
berland Strait. About 150 miles long by 34 miles 
broad, it has an area of 2,184 square miles, the 
surface being undulating with no elevations higher 
than 5(X) feet. It has a fertile soil and a mild cli- 
maU^, so that heavy crops of wheat, oats and other 
cereals, with fruits, potatoes, turnips, pease and 
beans, are raised ; but the chief industry con- 
sists in the fisheries, lobsters being a speciality. 
There are no minerals of commercial value, 
though coal is known to exist. The industries 
include shipbuilding, meat-packing, the making of 
boots and shoes, tobacco manufactures, and every 
branch of dairying. 'I'lio chief towns are Charlotte- 
town, the capital (12,080), Sumraerside (2,875), and 
Georgetown (1,060). The province is governed by 
a Legislative Assembly and is represented in the 
Dominion Parliament, Cardigan Bay fo the E., 
Richmond Bay to the N., Hillsborough Bay to the 
8., and Egmont Bay to the S.W., divide the island 
into three jieninsulas linked by isthmuses of no 
more than three or four miles broad. Until 1768 
it was nominally French and was known as the Isle 
St. Jean, the title l>eing changed in 1790, out of 
compliment to the Duke of Kent who visited the 
island in that year. The British captured it in 
1763, when it was placed under the jurisdiction of 
Nov,a Scotia, but five years later was erected into 
a .separate province. It was admitted into the 
Dominion of Canada iu 1873. Pop. (1901), 103,259. 
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prince of Peace^ the name given to the 
Spanish statesman Manuel de Godoy, Duke of 
Aloudia (1767-1851). He received the title on 
jiccount of his share in the Treiity of Basel (1795). 
At the critical juncture in the affairs of the Penin- 
sula he entered into an alliance witli Napoleon, 
with a view to the spoliation of Portugal, discover- 
ing when too late that his policy had been mistaken 
and then endeavouring to establish friendly rela- 
tions with (Jreat Britain. On the abdication of 
Charles IV. he was so unpopular that he narrowly 
esca{>ed death. 

Princeton, a town of New Jersey, United 
States, 49 miles S.W. of New York. It is the seat 
of Princeton or New Jersey College, founded in 
1746 at Elizabethtown and removed hither in 1756. 
Among the principal collegiate buildings are Nasstiu, 
Alexander and Blair Halls, Marquand Chapel, the 
museums of art and geology and archjcology, and 
Halsted Observatory. The library comprises 260, (KK) 
volumes. Here, too, is the oldest Presbyterian 
Tlieological Seminary in the States, having been 
established in 1812. Washington defeated the 
British at this spot in 1777, and in Nassau Hall 
tlie first Continental Congress met in 1788 and 
Washington received the nation’s thanks for his 
tenacity of purpose in guiding the Kevolution to a 
successful issue. Pop, (1900), 3,899. 

PrixLcipiaf the name given to tho chief street 
in the Homan coitra or camp. It was 100 feet wide 
and ran in a direct line from the main gate on the 
right to that on the left. The side streets were 50 
feet wide. The word “ Principia,” however, is most 
commonly associated with Sir Isaac Newton, being 
the contracted title of his PhUosojMc Naturalis 
Prlncipia Mathnmtira, publislied in 1687. 
Newton’s use of the word brought it into vogue in 
connection with elementary textbooks, as Principia 
Latina and so on. 

Printing, as the etymology of the Latin word 
preino,prcssu7n, “to press,” implies, literally means 
marking by pressing one thing upon another. 
Letterpress printing, therefore, is the art of imprint- 
ing characters or letters on paper, parchment and 
other materials by means of a press. The characters 
are in relief — .as distinguished from intaglio, as in 
copperplate printing — and a pigment or ink is 
applied to the raised surface. Pressure causes 
this ink to be transferred to the material to bo 
printed. In typography, which is the principal 
branch of letterpress printing, the surface inked 
consists of movable interchangeable types or of casts 
taken from them called stereotypes. The j)recursor 
of letterpress printing was engraving. In 1454 
Letters of Indulgence were printed which embodied 
a fundamental alteration in the then method of 
printing. They were done from movable types cast 
in a mould. Two years later an entire Vulgate 
Bible— the Mazarin Bible, so-called from the 
library in which the most notaV)le specimen was 
discovered — was printed from movable type. The 
oldest type-printing with an authentic date 
printed in is the Psalter of Fust and Schoeffer, 
dated 1457. An interminable controversy has 


been carried on for several hundred years as to 
the actual inventor of printing by movable type, but 
no definite result has been arrived at. The first 
printers seem to have regarded their art merely as a 
means of cheapening books which were previously 
written ; and they did not, apparently, anticipate 
the tremendous results which have been the out- 
come of the popularisation of literature by means 
of the printing pre.ss. Historians differ chiefiy 
as to whether Laurens Coster of Haarlem (1370- 
1440) or Johann Gutenberg of M.'iinz (1410-(>8), 
with the assistance of Johann Fust and l*cter 
Schoeffer, is entitled to the honour of having 
first printed from types, though tho evidence seems 
to make in favour of Gutenberg. The date of the 
invention, however, may be approximately fixed at 
the year 1450. The art spread with marvellous 
rapidity throughout Europe and tho result was the 
production of many books of considerable beauty 
in regard to text and illustrations. It was brought 
to England in 1476 or 1477 by William Caxton. 
He adopted typograpliy as a method for multiply- 
ing copies of his compositions. He was not a good 
printer, his stylo being much behind that of several 
contemporary Continental tyjwgraphers. His books, 
apart from their literary merits, have little interest 
except that arising from their rarity. They are all 
in “black letter” or Gothic type, very similar to 
that of the first Bible above mentioned, the charac- 
ters of which were copied from the manuscript 
service books of the period. Roman letter, in which 
English books and newspapers are pow almost 
exclusively printed, is copied from the writing of 
tho Italian scribes of the 15th century, which was 
famous for its beauty. It did not make its 
appearance in England until 1618, when Richard 
Hynson printed a book in it, the type being probably 
obtained from abroad. From 1477 to the early 
part of the 16th century printing spread to differ- 
ent towns in Great Britain, and books wore produced 
in large numbers, the demand for them, at first 
extremely limited owing to the paucity of readers, 
increasing witli remarkable rapidity as education 
became extended. In 1530 books and tracts had 
grown so numerous that they were regarded as a 
possible danger to the state and society and a form 
of censorship was established. The press was in 
that year first licensed and a period of decadence 
set in which lasted for more than 150 years. Sub- 
jected to restriction and repression, the art decayed. 
There was little competition between printers, 
many of whom enjoyed privileges and monopolies ; 
old and bad type was used and excellence 
of typography quite disregarded. In 1695, by tho 
abolition of the licensing system, tho press became 
emancipated and an era of revival set in. Its 
results may be seen in almost every book printed 
during the early part of the 38th century. 
There arose a demand for good types and clear 
impressions. For many years the best types had to 
be brought from the Continent, as t^e art of lettcr- 
fouiuling had suffered in conjunction with lhat(»f 
printing. The demand was followed, fis usual, by 
the supply and William Caslon the elder (1692- 
1766) produced founts which for beauty and finish 
were not surpassed in Europe. Great printers, like 
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the two Bowyers, Watts, and John Baskcrville, 
edncntc J tlie reading public in the points of 
tcchni(|UO which constitute typographical ex^l- 
lence and ultimatcdy there raged a “bibliomania” 
for costly and sumptuous books which stimulated 
not only the art of printing but the whole of its 
auxiliary arts, including paper*rnaking and book- 
binding. This was succeeded by the ]:)eriod of 
revolution and development which began with the 
invention of the steam press, first used for printing 
The Tiweg in 1814. Books and periorlicals, pub- 
lished at popular prices, attained enormous circu- 
lations. This enabled publishers to spend previ- 
ously unheard-of sums of money upon their 
))roduction. Issues such as those of the house 
from which this volume emanates would have 
been regarded as merely visionary before the 
invention of the steam press and, if called for, 
tlio demand could not have been met. The steam 
press also rendered possible many improvements 
which could not have been made when there was in 
use only the old hand-press— -notabl}" the printing of 
large woodcuts. All the accessories of typography 
in the way of methods of illustration and ornamen- 
tation have since been cultivated with an ever- 
increasing assiduity and success. Not only so, 
but entirely new arts have been originated, such 
as stereotyping, electrotyping and photo-process 
engraving. The printing trade has, unlike other 
trades, not suffertui by the general introduction of 
machinery; the art has been brought to a state of 
perfection wliicli the old printers would find it 
iinixjssible to realise. The beat books of to-day 
are, notwithstanding much current criticism and 
detraction, in their style and attributes greatly 
sujxjrior to those of any previous age. Indeed, such 
a work as the Kdmgeoit Chmicer, issued in 18tU> 
from the printing-press established by William 
^Morris, the poet and designer, is in advance of 
anything which the great master-printers of tiie 
past ever produced. Morris, with the expert coun- 
sel of Emery Walker, designed his own types and 
placed the Kelmscott Press in the front rank of 
the world's printers. 

Amongst the best books for general readers on 
the origin and early history of printing are :r~ 
Eafly I^lnted Book»y by B. Gordon Duff (London, 
1 HO.'l) ; Early lUnMrat^id Bookg : a History of the 
IWoratiiyn and Illvstraiion of Books in the I5th 
and With Centuries, by Alfred W. Pollard (1893) ; 
Jnvtmtiim of Printiny, by Theodore L. De Vinne 
(^1H7(>) ; History of the Old Knylisk Letter founders, 
H'ilh Notes on the Itise and Proyress of Enylish Typo^ 
yraphy, by Talbot B. Heed (1887) ; Biography and 
Typography of William Caxton, by William Blades 
(1882); Pentateuch of Printing, by William Blades 
(1891). 

Of the many processes which together constitute 
the practical art of letterpress printing, it will 
sulHoe if we confine ourselves to a sketch of the 
njnnner in which a book like the present is pro- 
duced. This page is printed from a surface com- 
posed of types, each representing a single letter 
(with the exception of such “ligatures” as 
etc.), or a punctuational point, or a reference mark, 
together with the spaces that divide the words ’and 


paragraphs— to the number of more than 6,0(X) 
separate pieces or “ stamps.” The whole of the 
characters of any one “ sort ” have been cast from 
one matrix. When this and other pa^es are printed 
off — we designedly overlook stereotyping — the types 
of which they are composed are decomposed or 
“distributed,” and are available for being again 
composed to form other pages. In this capability 
consists the essence of typography — the interchange- 
ability and possibilities of endless combinations of 
the separate types. The size of type used for this 
page is called brevier ; by measurement it will be 
found that 111 lines would go to the foot. Larger 
types are those known as bourgeois (102 to the 
foot), long primer (90), small pica (83), pica (72). 
Smaller types are minion (122), nonpareil (144), 
ruby (!()(>), pearl (180), diamond (207). Much 
larger types are manufactured, but tliose named 
are cluefly what are used in printing books and 
newspapers. The size of type, it should be men- 
tioned, cannot invariably be ascertained by measure- 
ment, as tliere may be spaces between the lines of 
tyjie, which would then be called “ leaded ” ; other- 
wise, as in the present instance, it is said to be 
*• set solitl.” The width of each of these columns 
is inches ; printers would call it “15 ems pica.” 
The “ em ’* is the square of pica body and is the 
unit of typographical measurement ; as 0 picas g6 
to the incli, 2^ inches, of course, are equfil to 15 
picas. One-half of the width of the “ em ” is the 
“ en,” which is regarded as the average width of 
the various letters of the alphabet. Hence we 
have a ready method of ascertaining the contents 
or number of letters in a given superficies of 
printed matter. Each of these columns is 23 ems 
brevier, or 40 ens brevier, in widtli. There are 00 
lines in the column. Accordingly 40 x 60 gives, 
approximately, 3,030 as the number of letters Jind 
spaces in a column. 

The method of manufacturing types is briefly 
described s.r, Typepounding. When a complete 
assortment of typo, called a fount, is received, the 
printer distributes each sort into the compartments 
(or “boxes”) of shallow trays (or “cases”). The 
capitals .and small capitals go into an “ upper ” 
case — so named on account of its position on the 
sloping desk-like sbind (or “frame”). The other 
letters are kept in the “lower case” and are so 
designated. In writing “ copy ” for printers the 
intention of an author to have a capital is intimated 
by the drawing of three, of a small capital of two 
lines, underneath the letter or word. Italic letters 
are kept in separate cases and are indicated in 
manuscript by one line beneath. The compositor, 
or type-setter, having his copy before him, holds 
in his left hand an instrument, the “composing 
stick,” into which he places the types as they are 
taken one by one from the boxes, with the thumb 
and first finger of the right hand. The “ stick ” 
has an adjustable slide, whereby the width of the 
line (the “ measure ”) is regulated. Each letter is 
picked up separately and steadied in its position 
in the stick by the thumb of the left hand. With 
the view of expediting composition, a number of 
letters forming a word or an affix or prefix have 
been cast in one piece, called a “ logotype,” but 
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this system has not been found to answer the 
purpose. Between the words are placed “ spaces,” 
which are shaped like types but are shorter and 
thus escape inking and consequently do not show 
up on the printed page. The spaces are (besides 
the hair space, used chiefly in ornamental composi- 
tion) the thin, of which 6 are equal to one em, the 
middle (4 = one em), and the thick (3 one em). Of 
the same nature as spaces are quadrats or “ quads,” 
the larger kinds of which are used mainly to blank 
out the ends of paragraphs. The en quadrat is 
half of the em, which, as already mentioned, is the 
square of the body. Each of the paragraphs in tiiis 
page is indented” with an em-quad. 

Before completing the line, the compositor notices 
whether an entire word can be “ got in ” or whether 
it is necessary to divide it, placing a hyphen after 
the portion dissevered. It may be possible to get 
in the word complete by using thinner spaces ; or, 
to make the line the right length, thicker or extra 
spaces may be used. It is imperative that the line 
be precisely “ full ” and the operation is called 
“ justifying.” The next and succeeding lines are 
set in a similar manner, until the stick, which 
may hold about a dozen lines of brevier, is quite 
full. It is then “ emptied ” by grasping the matter 
between the extended second finger and thumb of 
each hand and the matter is placed on a shallow 
tray, with upright flanges to support the letters, 
called a “ galley.” A “ proof ’* of this — a sample 
impression — is then printed or “ pulled ’* and com- 
pared with the copy by the “reader,” otherwise 
the corrector of the press. The copy will probably 
be read aloud to him by the reading boy. The 
proof, as corrected, goes back to the compositor, 
who makes the rectifications marked by the reader. 
Another proof is pulled, called a “ revise,” and is 
compared with the first proof. If the composition 
is sufficiently accurate a ” clean ” proof is pulled for 
the use of the author. It reaches him in the shape 
of a long “ slip,” comprising about two of these 
columns, but often longer. The author having 
read and correcte<l the proof, returns it to the 
printer and any directions contained in it are 
attended to. Errors of worknuinship in first proofs 
are corrected by the compositor at his own ex- 
pense ; alterations from copy made at the instance 
of the author are chargeable to him as “ anther’s 
corrections.” When satisfied with the matter, the , 
author writes on it “ Press” and initials the' proof 
to signify that it may be printed off. 

The type is now to bo made up into pages on a 
wider galley. The lines at the head and between 
the columns are made by strips of brass called 
“ rules,” the white spaces between them and the 
types by leads. The head-lino and the folio are 
put in and the page, duly gauged for accuracy, is 
tied up with string and then slid off upon an 
“imposing stone,” really a large table bearing a 
smoothly-planed plate of iron. Here the pages are 
made up into ” sheets.” This book consists of sheets 
of sixteen pages. These are “ imposed ” together, 
that is, they are so arranged that they will 
when the paper is printed and folded read con- 
secutively. Imposing for different-sized sheets 
Y^qaires much experience on the part of the com- 


positor. Between the pages, corresponding to the 
maigiii of the printed sheets, pieces of metal or 
wooii, called “furniture,” are placed. The strings 
being now removed, an iron frame, called a “ chase,” 
is chosen of the required dimensions. The type is 
“locked up” in the chase, or fastened up tightly 
by means of wedges called “quoins” acting 
against tapering pieces of wood called “ side and 
footsticks.” Type and furniture, as it stands in 
the chase, is called a forme or form. After being 
levelled qr “ planed down,” it is ready to go to the 
machine room, unless it has to be stereotyped, in 
which case the type is not printed from. 

The processes already mentioned belong to the 
department of printing called “ case- work ” ; now 
we come to “ press-work.” The hand-press consists 
of two essential pirts— an iron bed on w’hich the 
flat forme of type is placed and a platen, a flat 
plate of iron. Tlie forme, on which is the paper, 
is pressed between the two by levers and links. 
Hinged to the bed is the tympan, which is a double 
iron frame on which parchment is stretched. Be- 
tween th* inner and outer parchments blanketing 
or paper is placed to prevent the platen from injur- 
ing the type and for other reasons. The forme ia 
inked by means of “rollers” — cylinders three or 
four inches in diameter made of a composition of 
glue, treacle, glycerine, or other materials. Printing 
ink is a mixture of lamp-black, oil and varnish and 
is of a treacly consistency. The slieet of paper i» 
placed on the tympan, which is folded over on the 
forme, the bed and carriage run in under the 
platen, which is brought down by the “ handle,” 
a long lever acting upon an ingenious ly-contrived 
system of lovers. The carriage is then run out, the 
sheet removed and the process repeated with other 
sheets. Two men, one “ rolling ” and the other 
imlling the handle, thus print about 250 sheets of 
paper, on one side only, per hour. Machines or 
mechanical presses greatly increase this production 
by performing some of the operations automatically. 
Machines are of many designs, but in principle 
nearly all come within two categories. In the first 
the impression is given by a revolving cylinder 
geared to the flat bed for the forme, which travels 
backward and forward underneath the cylinder. In 
the second, the types (in reality, curved casts from 
them) are fixed on the periphery of the cylinder. 
Both the typo cylinder and the impressing cylinder 
rotate — hence the machine is called a “rotary” 
one — and during the movement the paper is printed. 
In both the cylinder and the rotary machine the 
inking is done by rollers revolving as parts of the 
general arrangement. The cylinder machine prints 
only one side of the pajper, at a speed of about 1,000 
per hour. A double-cylinder machine, however, 
prints both sides, or “ perfects ” the sheet, before it 
is removed, by bringing it successively into contact 
with the two formes, which are at the two ends of 
the machine. In both, single sheets are fed in by 
hand. In the rotary machine a reel or web of 
paper is used, which is wound on a spindle at one 
end. The paper is brought in contact with cylinders 
bearing the two formes and is consequently printed 
on both sides. This is the most improved method for 
newspapers, which are, after being printed, cut off 
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from the reel and folded antomatically. A sheet 
of The Timen can thus be printed at the rate of 
about 24,fKX) per hour ; or» if a double-width reel 
is used, at the astounding rate of 48,000 per hour. 
A supplement may be simultaneously printed, 
insetted and the whole paper pasted down the 
Iwick. In a large number of instances, too, web- 
printing rotary machines are used on which by 
one and the same operation a wrapper is printed 
(on a different-colouied paper) with the text ; the 
latter is insetted into the wrapper and tlie maga- 
zine is sti tolled and delivered complete at a high 
rate of speed. Mention, too, must be made of the 
very rapid strides made in recent years of what is 
known as the “three-colour process.” The great 
aucce.ss obtained by the co-operation of the process- 
block makers with the fine-art Jetterpress printers 
in producing colour- work of all descriptions by the 
combination of the three primary colours is remark- 
able and has desalt a severe blow to the more ex- 
pensive methods of colour-printing by lithography, 
thougli for work in which scrupulous accuracy in 
minute detail and finish are essential and expcn.so 
is not a consideration, chromolithography is really 
indispensable. 

Tln» operations of the composing-room have been 
greatly expedited by the introduction of composing 
machines. Tlntse arc of various kind.s; |Mjrhaps 
the best-known is the Linoty|>e machine. As its 
name imidies, it sets up a complete and solid line 
of type-called a slug — at one operation. The.se 
maohinoH are extensively used for newspaper work. 
The Monotype is also largely employed ; it is more 
adapted to bookwork, and by two operations — a. key- 
board and a easting machine are used — it produce.s 
work properly set up in “ movabU^ ” or separate 
type.s. Among other machines which may be men- 
tioned are the Krapire and the Fraser cora|X)sing 
machines. These require the tyjxj to be already 
made and specially “nicked” for them and they 
have also “ (listrihutors " as a part of their equip- 
ment. The introduction of a largo quantity of 
“ fancy” type from the United States brought into 
prominence tlio question of the “point” system, in 
winch there is a uniform difference between every 
size of type and it is probable that this will bo 
adt'pted by British printers. 

Prior, Matthew, poet and diplomatist, wasborn 
on duly 2lst, 18(54, probably at Wimborne Minster 
in Dorsetshire, Kngland, though the exact place is 
unknown. Ho was educated under Dr. Busby at 
Westminster School and became scholar of St. 
John’s (’ollcge, Cambridge, wdiere, with his friend 
Ciharles Montagu, he wrote .77//* Story of the 
Country Mouse and the City Mouse (18871 a 
j»aro<iy of John Dryden’s liind and Panther, 
Some time after leaving Cambridge he obtained 
the post of secretai-y to the British ambassador 
at The Hague. In 1 6'.»7 he brought over to England 
the Treaty iff Ky.swick ami in the following year 
was transferred to tlie .Paris embassy. He l^canie 
a Commissioner of Trade in 1700 and sat in the 
House of Commons for a few months in 1701 as 
M.P. for East Grinstoad. Hitherto a Whig, on the 
accession of Anne he joined the Tories, who gave him 


(1711) a Commissionership of Customs to make up 
for the Commissionership of Trade of which he 
had been deprived in 1707. For his share in 
the Peace of Utrecht he was impeached (1715) 
by the Whigs and imprisoned and spent the rest 
of his days in retirement. He died at Down 
Hall, near Harlow, in Essex, an estate which Lord 
Harley had placed at his disposal, on September 
18th, 1721, and was buried in Poets’ Corner, West- 
minster Abbey. Prior owes his reputation to his 
poems, collected editions of which were published 
in 1709 and 1718. Alma, or the Progress of the 
Mind, is a long poem in imitation of the author of 
Undibras ; but it is in his occasional verse, short 
lyrics and epigrams in the manner of Ovid and 
Horace, that he chiefly shines. 

Prioryt a religious house ranking next to an 
abbey and often dependent upon it. Its superior 
is called a prior or prioress. Before the 13th 
century the head seems to have been styled provost 
or prelate, prior meaning any superior or senior. 
The superiors of the houses of Kegular Canons 
were called Priors and the Commandants of the 
Military Orders of 8t. John of Jerusalem, of Malta 
and of the Templar Knights were known as Grand 
Priors. A claustral prior was a superior who acted 
in an abbey as Assistant of the Abbot, while a con- 
ventual prior WHS an alternative designation of the 
prior as .superior of his own priory. 

Priaciau (Puiscianus C.esartensis), the 
Latin grammarian, flourished in the 8th century. 
His chief work was his Institutiones Cranmatiece, 
a learned treatise in eighteen books, which remained 
a standard work throughout the Middle Ages. His 
Grammar is valuable to moderns in a special sense, 
since it preserves — by way of examples and 
illustrations— extracts from authors whose works, 
but for these fragment.^, would be lost to us. Of 
the universal use formerly made of the Grammar 
intcro.sting evidence exists in the thousand MSS. 
of it still surviving. He also wrote two poems in 
hexameters. 

Priscillian, the founder of a Gnostic heresy, 
wa.s a Spaniard of noble birth and flourished in 
the 4th century. Some time after his ordination 
as Bishop of Avila he began to be suspected of 
heretical views and at the Synod of Saragossa in 380 
lie was excommunicated. He and h% three chief 
followers appealed in vain to the Pope at Kome ; 
but the sect continued to teach for a few years till 
it was condemned by the Synod m Bordeaux in 384. 
Priscillian appealed to theEmjieror Maximu.s, with 
tlie sensational result that he iTecame the first 
victim of the Theodosian law against heretics, 
being executed at Trdves, along with six companions, 
in 385. The sect made a special study of occult 
science and abstruse problems in philosophy, 
taught the theory of emanations, the pre-exi.stence 
of souls, the eternity of the Devil and the sinful- 
ness of the flesh. It maintained its connection 
with the Catholic Church, but was accused by its 
enemies of practising magic and immorality. By 
the middle of the Gtli century it had apparently 
become extinct. 
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Prism, a solid whose ends are any equal and 
parallel plane figures and whose sides are par- 
allelograms. When its ends are triangles (and this 
is the most usual form of prism), it is extensively 
used in practical optics for producing refraction 
and dispersion and may be conveniently used 
for finding the refractive index of a substance. 
An “erecting” prism is frequently used when 
pictures of experiments done in a lantern are 
thrown upon a screen. The object-glass would 
cause the top of the apparatus to appear at the 
bottom of the screen ; and, to avoid this somewhat 
confusing effect, a carefully-polished prism (of 
definite angular form) is placed in front of the 
object-glass. 

Prisons. Incarceration, whether regarded as a 
reformatory or merely as a punitive process, is not 
a very ancient method of dealing with crime. In 
ancient Athens and Rome it was resorted to rather 
as a means of securing the persons of those who 
awaited trial or were doomed to execution than as 
an end in itself. At Athens persons who owed 
money to the State, or were unable to pay fines, 
could be placed in prison until the obligation was 
ilischargcd. These continued to be the main uses 
of prisons up to a very recent period ; their usual 
occupants were debtors or others wliom it was 
necessary to detain for some ulterior purpose. In 
England, as in other countries, the condition of 
prisons (owing to the neglect and mismanagement 
of the State) became a grave social evil, which went 
on increasing till it excited the reforming energy of 
John Howard. They were always overcrowded, for 
gaol deliveries did not take place at fixed intervals, 
and a criminal’s family were often allowed to reside 
with him in the prison. When Howard made his 
first journey through England, in 1773, he found 
that most of the gaols were loathsome underground 
dens, in which the prisoners were kept in a half- 
starved and almost naked condition, with nothing 
to lie upon but filthy and rotten straw. No distinc- 
tion of sex was observed and the inmate.s were 
completely at the mercy of the gaolers, who ex- 
torted enormous fees for the most trivial concessions. 
The most ordinary sanitary precautions were neg- 
lected and no attempt was made to check the vice 
and debauchery which naturally throve amid such 
surroundings. The value of Howard's labours was 
recognised by Parliament, but it was long before ’ 
any effective steps were taken in the direction of 
remedy. At this time the commonest form of pun- 
ishment was death, which might be incurred by 
petty larceny no less than murder. The only other 
penalty for grave offences was transportation, which 
originated in the Vagrancy Act of 1597. After the 
establishment of American independence it became 
necessary to devise some new method of punishing 
criminals, unless the death penalty were to be still 
further extended. An Act was therefore passed 
substituting hard labour at home (177fi) and two 
years later the Penitentiaries Act, which was partly 
the work of Howard, provided the means of giving 
effect to the preceding statute. In this Act all the 
principles now recognised in prison legislation — 
including solitary confinement, care for the health 


of the prisoner and the attempt to effect his reform- 
at ion — are very clearly enunciated. It was nearly 
40 years, however, before any penitentiary of the 
kind suggested was actually completed. In the 
meantime the hulks established in 1778 (and not 
entirely discontinued till 1857) formed a very 
inadequate substitute. The discoveries of Captain 
Cook revived the idea of transportation and in 1788 
the first batch of Australian convicts was landed 
at Port Jackson. The evils attending this method 
of punishment had already become manifest 
before Millbank Prison, in London — the site of 
which is now occupied by the Tate Gallery — 
was at last opened (IfiKJ) in accordance with 
the Act of 1778. Millbank was the first of a new 
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class of prisons, the history of which it will 
be well to follow out before returning to those of 
the ordinary kind. The report of a parliamentary 
committee condemning transportation in 1838 and 
still more the growing repugnance of the Australian 
colonies to admit convicts, forced on the attention 
of the Government tlie urgent necessity of erecting 
penitentiaries at home. A system was accordingly 
devised by Sir George Grey, then Home Secretary, 
which (with some modifications) remains in force at 
the present time. William Crawford had recently 
returned from a mission to the United States, in 
which he had been much impressed by the salutary 
effects of the “ Pennsylvanian System,” which pro- 
vided for the complete seclusion of each prisoner. 
The Government determined to adopt it, but this 
could only be done gradually, owing to the expense 
involved in erecting buildings containing so many 
separate cells. As absolute loneliness had fre- 
quently led to disastrous results in the United 
States, it was thought advisable that prisoners 
should not be entirely deprived of all human 
society. 

In London Pentonville Prison, erected in accord- 
ance with the new plan under the superintendence 
of Sir Jo.shua Jebb, was opened in 1842. At Penton- 
villc, Millbank and certain provincial prisons which 
suited the purpose, convicts passed through the first 
of the three stages assigned to them in Sir George 
Grey's scheme. Here during a period of nine mont hs, 
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in which a strong effort was made to bring them 
under religious and moral influences, the convicts 
were engaged in some industrial occupation, with 
no society but that of the prison officials. In the 
second stage they were associated together in gangs 
and employed in the construction of public work.s. 
The first prisons erected for this purpose were 
Portland (IH47), Dartmoor (1850), Portsmouth 
(1852) and Chatham (1856). The works thus con- 
structed by convict labour include the breakwater 
at Portland and the fortifications and part of the 
dockyard at Chatham. It is impossible to avoid 
all intercourse between the men when they arc at 
work, but pains are taken to minimise the amount 
of con versation. At all other times, both by day and 
night, the i)risoners remain in complete seclusion. 
At the cl(^8o of tlie second stage the convict received 
a ticket of leave, the condition annexed to his re- 
lense l>eing his removal to a British colony till the 
term of his sentence expired. It was supposed that 
during the first two stages his character w'ould 
have undergone a change and that in a new country, 
amid uufamilijir surroundings, lie would have a 
bettor opportunity of making a fresh start in life. 
The colonies, liowover, took a different view of the 
matter and the opposition raised, among others, hy 
Tiusmania and the (?ape of Good Hope, necessitated 
the Penal Servitude Act of 185ii. By this Act penal 
servitude to<)k the place of transportation in all 
sentences under 14 years, the ti'rra to which the 
criminal was condemned being shortened so as 
to equal in amount the period he had previously 
passed in prison before receiving a ticket of leave. 
Thus a sentence to seven years’ transportation be- 
came one to Jour years’ penal s(?rvitudc. Control 
over the released convicts hy means of the ticket-of- 
huive system was, however, still maintained. The 
new airangernent did not c(»mmend itself to the 
country at large, mainly owing to the rapid in- 
crease in garrotting and similar crimes during tlie 
latter jmit of Althougli the connection 

between these crimes and slmrt sentences and 
ticket, of leave was never clearly made out, a 
parliamentary inquiry into the whole system was 
instituted in ISO.*!, as a result of which an Act was 
passed again, making five years’ the minimum term 
of a sentences of penal servitude (18(14), Tho 
committee also expressed the opinion that con- 
victs were too well treated and that a less liberal 
diet and harder work would tend to make the dread 
of penal servitude more effectual in preventing 
crime. At. the same time, a stop was put to the 
practice of allowing prisoners large gratuities as a 
reward for diligence and good conduct. But it 
still remaitted the convict’s interest to conduct 
himself well ; for by the “ mark system,” which was 
now introduced, the period at which he passed 
from tho secon<l to the third stage was made to 
depend upon the number of marks earned by his 
industry and good behaviour. Transix>rtation came 
to an end in 1867, when West Australia refused 
to receive any more convicts. The most important 
changes since that date have been the separation 
of confirmed criunuals from the others (1878), the 
formation of tho Star Class, consisting of convicts 
** not versed in crime ” (1880), and the reintroduc- 


tion of a term of penal servitude lasting three years 
(1891). Each convict prison is under the control of a 
separate govern or, assisted by a staff of officials and 
clerks, tc^ether with a chaplain and medical officer, 
schoolmasters and a steward at the head of the 
store-keeping department. The governor is re- 
sponsible to the lizard of Directors (constituted in 
1850), one or more of the members of which visit 
each prison at frequent intervals. A second visit- 
ing body, consisting of unpaid members, which 
acts independently of the other, was formed 
as a further safeguard in 1880. We may now 
return to the gaols reserved for “ im- 
prisonment,” the term which is applied to 
sentences not exceeding two years. During the 
period which followed Howard’s labours the laud- 
able eff«:>rts of Parliament to introduce improve- 
ments formed a striking contrast with the actual 
condition of the prisons. Little or no attention 
was paid to statutes such as those directing a 
classification of the prisoners (1784) and requiring 
the appoinrraent of a chaplain to every gaol (1814). 
The disgraceful state of New'gate — which, it may 
be interpolated, w'as demolished in 1904 to make 
room for the new Central Criminal Court — was dis- 
closed by a parliamentary inquiry in 1814, but no 
alteration for the better was made during the en- 
suing years, excepting the marvellous change in 
tlie character of the female prisoners brought about 
by the labours of Elizabeth Fry. In 1818 there 
were 59 prison.^ in which no distinction was ob- 
served between the sexes. Tho labours of the 
Prison Discipline Society brought the state of the 
gaols more [)rominently before tho notice of tho 
country and of Parliament, and in 1823-4 Acts 
were passed laying down general regulations for the 
maintenance of health and making provision for 
the education and profitable employment of the 
prisoners. The Municipal Corporations Act (1835), 
by abolishing the anomalous privileges which 
enabled boroughs to evade these enactments, re- 
moved one of the chief obstacles to tho reform of 
abuses and the introduction of a uniform system. 
Uniformity of treatment in regard to solitary con- 
finement, diet and similar matters was recognised 
as the great end of legislation in the Acts of 1835 
and 1839. By the former of these statutes prison 
inspectors came into existence and the latter gave 
rise to the office of surveyor-general of prisons, 
whose duty it is to see that the gaols built fulfil 
the requirements of health and discipline. After 
the return of the mission to the United States the 
advantages of solitary confinement had become 
generally recognised, and in the six years that 
followed the erection of Pentonville, 54 prisons 
were built on the same model in various parts of 
the United Kingdom. All previous statutes were 
embodied in the Prison Act of I860, which entered 
into minute details on all points and exacted a 
penalty for every infringement of its regulations. 
Yet gn*eat diversity prevailed till the passing of the 
Act of 1877, by wliich the management of prisons 
was transferred from the local authorities to a body 
of commissioners appointed by the Horae Secre- 
tary. These gaols are inspected by “visiting com- 
mittees ” elected by the magistrates each year in 
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quarter sessions. A criminal sentencetl to “im- 
prisonment ” passes through four studies, the treat- 
ment in each stage being less severe than in that 
which precedes it. The rate of his progress from 
stage to stage depends on his industry and good 
conduct. “First-class hard labour,” sucIj as the 
treadmill, is exacted from him in the first stage, 
industrial labour in the others. 

Privot {Litjugtrum tmlffare), a British shrub 
belonging to the olive tribe. It prows 8 or 10 feet 
high, with small, opposite, entire sub-evergreen 
leaves and panicles of white flowers, followed by 
black globular fruits (nuculanes). Both calyx and 
corolla are four-lobed and there are two stamens. 
The berries are used to colour port wine and to 
paint playing-cards. As a quick-growing shrub it 
is in great demand for garden Iiedges, The 
golden variety is extremely effective either as an 
isolated mass or as a hedge. 

Privilege* a right, immunity, or benefit enjoyed 
by a person or persons beyond the common advan- 
tages of other persons. In the Roman Catholic 
Oliurch privilege is an exemption granted by the 
Tope and differs from a dispensation or grace in 
that it does not apply to one specific matter but 
presupposes and makes legal (eccle.siastically) all 
acts done in pursuance of the original act and 
confers immunity in respect of every several act 
so privileged. Members of Parliament are entitled, 
in virtue of their office, to certain privileges as 
regards freedom of arrest and freedom of speech 
and other things, and a breach of privilege is con- 
stituted by disobedience of the orders or rules of 
ttto House of Commons, indignities passed upon 
its character and procee<iings, assaults, insults and 
libels offered to its members, interference with the 
officials of the House in discharge of their duty. 
'IVhen Mr. Speaker Brand, of his own authority, on 
February 2nd, 1881, closed the debate on W. E. 
Forster’s Coercion Bill and utimately suspended 
the Irish members wholesale, his action w'as imme- 
diately met by cries of “ Privilege ” from the 
members affected. It was only justifiable (for its 
strict legality was more than doubtful) on the plea 
that necessity knows no laws. 

Privileged Comnumication or Confiden- 
tial Communication, in law, a communication 
made in such circumstances that it is not a matter 
of right to prove it as an admission by calling the 
receiver of it as a witness. 

Privy Council. The Royal or Privy Council 
originated in the Curia Regis, which during the 
Norman period exercised judicial, legislative and 
administrative functions. Its functions were 
afterwards differentiated, thus giving rise to the 
Courts of Exchequer, King’s Bench and Common 
Pleas on the one hand, and the Royal Council on 
the other. The process by which the latter arose 
was, however, gradual. Thus in 1178 Henry II. 
referred difficult judicial or financial cases to a 
small circle of “sapientes” or councillors. A 
council of this description exe-cised large but 
vague powers daring the minority of Henry HI. 


and, after maintaining its existence throughout 
his reign, became the Council of Regency during 
Edwara I.’s absence in Palestine. The powers 
of the Council constantly increased, tliough not 
without occasional protests on the part of the 
Commons. The right of nominating the members 
acquired by Parliament under tlie Lancastrian 
kings is a constitutional landmark, since it was 
intended to put a check on the abuse of the royal 
prerogative. It was at this time that the name 
“ Privy Council ” came into use. In 1437 Henry VI. 
restored the nomination of members to the Crown 
and from the reign of his successor till the Puritan 
revolution the Council continued to be an instru- 
ment of arbitrary government in the luincKs of the 
sovereign. Even in judicial matters it was in- 
vested with extraordinary powers at variance with 
the common law and out of it grew arbitrary 
tribunals such as the Star Chamber and the Court 
of High Commission. Its judicial functions were 
curtailed by the Long Parliament (1(5 Car. 1., c. ID) 
and, having become unmanageable through the 
large number of its members, it was .superseded 
towards the close of the 17th century by an 
informal cabal, composed of “caV)inet councillors,” 
After the definite recognition of Cabinet govern- 
ment by William III., the Privy Council in its 
corporate capacity practically became obsolete. 
Regarded in tliat light it is merely a dignified 
body into which politicians of mark may be ad- 
mitted, with the title of “Right Honourable,” 
while they rank after Knights of the Garter and 
St. Patrick in the scale of general or social pre- 
cedence, Use, how’cvcr, is still made of the 
Council to facilitate the transaction of public 
business. The Board of Trade was at tirst; one 
of its committees and the origin of the Local 
Government Board and the Board of Agriculture, 
to each of which duties previously discharged by 
the Council have been transferred, is virtually simi- 
lar. From 1839 to 1899 the Board of Education 
was a committee of this kind, the Minister of 
Education being technically Vice-President of a 
Committee of Council ; but the Board of Education 
Act, 1 899, abolished the Committee and established 
the Board of Education with a President and 
Parliamentary Secretary. The Judicial Committee 
of the Council is really a court of law with special 
powers, which include the decision of appeals from 
• colonial and from ecclesiastical courts. 

Probability* mathematically treated, seeks to 
reduce to some definite form the value of the 
chance of any event occurring, or the value of any 
statement considered with respect to the conditions 
under which it was made. If it be equally likely 
that a certain operation succeed or fail, the chance 
that either happens is represented by L It might 
be said that ^ is the mathematical value of com- 
plete ignorance ; for if a coming event may happen 
in two ways and we have some knowledge which 
leads us to think it will favour one mod^ bf occur- 
rence, then the probability will not be J that this 
mode is the one followed, but will be a fraction 
greater than Blaise Pascal (1G23-62) was the 
first scientist who Investigated the subject from a 
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mathematical point of view and he has therefore 
been regarded as the founder of the science. A 
problem was propounded to him by the Chevalier 
de M6r6 (1810-85) which is now known as the 

problem of points.” It is this : — Two players 
have each gained a certain number of points when 
the game is interrupted ; how should the stokes be 
divided 7 Pascal and Pierre Fermat (1801-65) 
l)oth considered the question at some length and 
were thence led to other problems of a similar 
nature. Many problems deal with the chance of 
two particular events happening together when we 
know the chance of each by itself. Thus, suppose 
A’s chance of obtaining a scholarship is | and B’s 
chance of winning a prize the probability that 
both succeed is x ^ = i ; the odds are 2 : 1 
against. The chance that both fail is (1 - H) x 
(I - ^) = 'jij, or 9 : 1 against ; the chance of A’s 
success and B’s failure is x ^ = ,V. that of A’s 
failure and B’.s success is | x ft = J. It i.s seen 
that J *1- i*rr + 1*5 + J == 1» which states that one 
of the combinations must happen, an obvious 
result. Experience of the past gives us some idea 
of the probability of future events in many cases. 
When ii person invests his money in a lottery 
ticket, his chance of winning is determined by the 
number of prizes and blank.s; but his expectation 
is considered as his chance of winning multiplied 
by the value of the prize. Jacques Bernouilli 
(1654-1705) showed that this does not measure the 
advantage to any person, for that will depend on 
his worldly wealth, and he considered that any 
sum of money would have a deftnite “moral value” 
for different persons, the moral value being roughly 
equal to the sum divided by tho fortune of the 
person. This is a perfectly common way of view- 
ing things and it is considered that £1 is tho .same 
to a man whoso income is £100 as £10 is to a man 
receiving £1,0(K). Tho iiicotno tox is supposed to 
bo paid to a large extent in accordance with this 
principle. The great practical uses of the theory 
of probability are in determining the nearest true 
results from a series of observations (ic., in giving 
a value to each observation and its accompanying 
error) and in the application of statistics. In the 
('alculntions of insurances and annuities probability 
})lays a most important \)art and has led to the 
construction of tables of mortality whose use is 
recx>gnised in all commercial countries. 

ProbatOi tlie official copy of a will or testa- 
ment made out on parchment under the .<5eal, 
formerly of the ordinary, but now of the Court of 
I’robate, and usually delivered to the executor, or 
“administrator with will annexed,” as it is termed 
where no executor is appointed by the will, 
together with a certificate of the w'ill having been 
prove<i. It is the authority under which an 
executor or administrator acts. 

Probato Coarti which took the place of the 
^erogativo Courts, was created in 1858 and is 
included in the Probate, Divorce and Admiralty 
Division of the High Court of Justice since the 
Judicature Acts of 1878-5. Its jurisdiction has to 
do with the succession to personal estate. A will 


must be verified as the authentic will of the 
testator and as having been duly executed and 
witnessed, the right to the personal estate being 
vested in the executors appointed. It is proved 
by depositing it in one of the registries of the 
Court and making affidavit as to the amount of the 
property, by which the amount of the probate duty 
payable is determined. The executors obtain a 
grant of administration with a copy of the will, 
which, when they claim the property, is exldbited 
to the bankers. If any question as to authenticity 
arises the will must be proved in court. Where 
there is no will the estate devolves on the widow 
or the next of kin, as the case may be. If no 
executor has been appointed or the executor de- 
clines to act, two sureties must attend and enter 
into a bond for the faithful administration of the 
estate unless it does not e.xceed £50, or the widower 
is the applicant, in which case one surety only is 
necessary. 

ProbOBCidea, an order of ^lammals repre- 
sented by the Indian and African Elephants and, 
among extinct animals, by the Mammoth, Deino- 
theriurn and Elephas antiquus. According to older 
chussifications, however, the elephants, along with 
tho horse, rhinoceros, tapir, coney, pig and hippo- 
potamus, were grouped together in an order called 
Pachydermata, or thick-skinned hoofed animals, 
an order divided by later naturalists into the Pro- 
boscidea, Hyracoidea and Ungulata. The order 
takes its name from the elephant’s trunk or pro- 
boscis, which is really a great prolongation of the 
nose, consisting of two tubes separated by a septum. 
At the extremity, on tho upper side, above the 
0 }>ening of the nostrils, is a lengthened process, 
which Professor Boyd Dawkins .says may be 
“looked upon in the light of a finger,” beneath 
which is “a tubercle, opposable to it and acting, 
so to speak, as a thumb.” The extent of the pro- 
bo.scis does away with the necessity for a long 
neck, a sliort muscular neck being essential for the 
support of the immense head and tusks. 

Proboscis Monkey (^Namlis larrattLii)^ from 
Borneo, allied to the genus Semnopithecus. The 
head and body of the adult male .are about thirty 
inches long, and the tail is nearly as much more. 
Tlie fur is brightly-coloured, and the nose is enor- 
mously developed ; whence the name. The organ 
begins as a small “ turn-up,” but grows with age 
and ultimately projects — naked and of a reddish- 
brown flesh colour — several inches in front of the 
month. The nose is an an.atomical excrescence. It 
is purely fleshy, no bones being cut through when it 
is removed, nor, were the skull dissected, would 
there be anything to show th.at such a feature was 
ever attached to it. Tlie Dyaks consider the crea- 
tures to be degraded men, who abandoned human 
habits and dwellings and took to living in the 
woods rather than pay taxes. They wander about 
swamps and jungles at sunrise and sunset, being* 
quiet during the day. They possess fine voices 
and are excellent jumpers, lieing able to clear from 
fifteen to twenty feet with ease, as ^hey bound 
from tree to tree. 
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ProbnSf Mabcus Aureliub, Homan Emperor, 
was a native of Pannonia. His military qia^ities 
led to rapid promotion and when the Emperor 
Tacitus died in a.d. 27(i he was proclaimed his 
successor by the soldiers. During a short reign of 
six years the enemies of Rome were beaten back 
on all sides, Persia in particular being compelled 
to make peace. But Probus lost his short-lived 
popularity by the strict discipline he endeavoured 
to enforce, and in 2«2 was murdered near Sirmium, 
his birthplace. 

PrOClnSf the Greek philosopher, was born at 
Constantinople in a.d. 411. He studied Aristotle 
and Plato under Heliodorus at Alexandria and was 
instructed in theurgic mysteries at Athens by a 
philosopher named Plutarch and the priestess of 
Eleusis. He was banished from the city by the 
Christians on account of his aggressive proselytism, 
but was afterwards allowed to return and died 
there in 485. Proclus was surnamed Diadochos, 
or “ the Successor,” because he followed Syrianus 
as head of the Athenian school. He was the last 
of the great Neoplatonists and his influence sur- 
vived for a thousand years until, in fact, the 
thinkers of the Middle Ages returned to Plato and 
Aristotle. 

FroCOpiuSf historian of the Ecastern Roman 
Empire, was born at Caesarea in Palestine about 
A.D. 490, and became a lawyer at Constantinople. 
He accomptinied Belisarius as legal assessor in the 
war against the Persians (526), in the campaign 
against the Vandals of Africa (638) and in the war 
witli the Ostrogoths in Italy (536). On his return 
to Constantinople he devoted himself to narrating 
the JiutorifT of these three separate wars, 'i'wo 
books are occupied with an account of the pro- 
tracted struggle of the Emperors Justin and Jus- 
tinian against the Persian Kings Kobad and 
Chosroes Anushirvan (526-650) ; two with the 
Vandal war in Africa, describing the conquest of 
the kingdom (532-646) and four with a narrative 
of the campaigns in Italy and Sicily against the 
Ostrogoths (536-562). These wars are described 
partly from personal experience and partly from 
secondhand sources. The Ilutori/e are exception- 
ally valuable for their geography and ethnography, 
Procopius proving himself an accurate observer and 
impartial recorder. He also wrote De uEd't ficiis^ an 
account of the public works constructed through- 
out the Empire by Justinian, who is fulsomely 
flattered. The Anekdota or Jlistoria Arcana, 
ascribed to Procopius and probably his, is a secret 
history, or scandalous chronicle, containing a bitter 
attack on Justinian, Theodora and other person- 
ages. Procopius died about 665. 

ProcmsteSf a notorious robber of ancient 
Greece, whose doings made him the terror of 
Attica. He provided his victims with an iron bed, 
and if they were too short for it he stretched their 
limbs till they fitted it, while if they were too long 
he cut off the part that exceeded, thus still securing 
a proper fit. Hence has arisen the phrase of a 
** Procrustean bed,” usually employed of an arbi- 
trary critic who knows or has only one measure or 


standard of criticism, to which, whether it apply 
or not, he attempts to adapt all his subjects. 
The original villain flourished in the 13th cen- 
tury B.c. and was slain by Theseus near the river 
Cephisus. 

Procter, Adelaide Anne, poetess, was born in 
London on October 30th, 1826. iSho was a delicate 
child and early began verse- writing, a habit fos- 
tered by her father (“ Barry Cornwall **) and her 
mother. She began to publish in 1843, when a 
poem by her appeared in the Book of Bcanty. In 
later years she contributed fugitive verse to House- 
hold All the Year lUmnd, Good ^yords and 

the Cor nh ill. The first collected edition of her poems 
was published in 1858 under the title of Legeudtt 
and Lyrics and in 1862 another volume, A Chaplet 
of Verse, appeared. She became a Roman Catliolic 
in 1851 and, though prevented by indifferent health 
from taking an active public part in siich move- 
ments, was greatly interested in all social questions 
concerning women. She died of consumption in 
London on February 2nd, 18t>4. Her songs “The 
Lost Chord” (set to music by Sir Arthur Sullivan), 
“ Cleansing Fires ” and “ The Message ” became 
extraordinarily popular. 

Procter, Bbyan Waller, poet, better known 
by his pseudonym of “Barry Cornwall,” and 
lather of the foregoing, was born in Leeds on 
November 21st, 1787. He became a solicitor, but 
literary pursuits largely occupied the earlier part of 
his life. He was on intimate terms with Charles 
Lamb, Leigh Hunt and other famous authors of the 
time and, in 1819, published his first book, Bramatie 
Scenes and Other Poems, which was rapidly fol- 
lowed by Marcian Colonna (1820), J Sicilian Story 
(1821), Mirandola^K tragedy which was produced 
at Covent Garden, with Charles Kemble as “ Guido,” 
to relieve his pecuniary embarrassments and vielded 
him Poetical ^yorks (1822), The Flood of 

Thessaly (1823) and Kfflgxcs Poetivee (1824). He 
was called to the bar in 1831 and, in the follow- 
ing year, was made a commissioner in lunacy, 
“ which,” says Dr. Richard Garnett, “ seems to have 
been thought an eminently suitable appointment 
for a poet.” In the same year he i)roduced his 
best work, English Songs, and henceforward wrote 
little more verse. In prose he published, among 
other things, a Life of Edmund Kean (1835) and 
* Charles Lamb (1866). Ho retired from his com- 
missionership in 1861 and died in London on 
October 5th, 1874. He was the friend of the great 
writers of two generations, of Wordsworth, Scott 
and Lamb no less than of Tennyson, Browning and 
Thackeray. 

Proctor is derived through Middle English and 
Old French from the Latin procurator, “ one who 
acts in place of another.” Proctors are of three 
kinds: — (1) University officials whose duty it is to 
maintain order among the undergraduates and see 
that the statutes are observed. Nominally, their 
power extends to Bachelors of Arts also. At night 
they walk the streets attended by officers, popularly 
called “ bull-dogs,” who lay hands on the unwary 
undergraduate abroad without cap and gown. (2) 
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Officer# who in Convocation represent either the 
chapter of a caiiiedral or the clergy of a diocese. 
<3) A class of practitioners in the Ecclesiastical 
and Admiralty Courts whose functions are now 
discharged by solicitors. 

Proctor^ Kichakd Anthony, astronomer, was 
born in Chelsc^a, London, on March 23rd, 18?.7, and 
studied at King’s College, London, and St. John’s, 
Cambridge, where in IStlO he was 23rd wrangler. 
He early devoted himself to astronomical studies 
and gave popular lectures in Great Britain, the 
United States and the British Colonies, besides 
conducting Kntmledtje, a scientific periodical which 
he founded in 1881. He was a voluminous writer, 
bis marked gift for lucid exposition and ins charm 
in popularising his science giving him (after several 
years of hardship) a wide vogue. Among his works 
wesro Saturn anti hu Syntem (18(15), liandhooh of 
the Stare (18(»(i), Jlalf-houre with a Telescope 
(18(i8), Other Worlds than Ours (1870), The Sun 
(1871), The Orhs Around, Us (1872), The Moon 
(1873), The Transit of Venus (1874), The Universe 
if Stars (1878), 7'he Great Pyramid (1883) and 
Other Suns than Ours (1887). Uc3 was not averse 
from corn.rovMirsy anrl those who entered into a 
quarrel with him had need to b(? sure of their facts 
and position. 11(3 died in New York on September 
12rh, 1888. To Idin is due tlie theory of the solar 
corori.'i and tlio accurate determination of the 
rotat ion of Mara. 

PrOCtirator-Fiscaly a Scottish law ofHcon 
npi)ointod aut ntam aut culpam by the slieriff with 
the concurnmcc* of the Secretary for Scotland, 
wlaxse duty it is to initiate criminal proceedings in 
local and iiif<n’ior (Mun’ts and whose position is akin 
to that of i)ul)lic, pro.s(*cutor in England. Since the 
in.stitution of the (’oroner’.s inquest is not known 
in Scotland, one of the functions of the procurator- 
liscal i.s to in(|uiro into dtviths of a suspicions 
character iind, if necessary, to apply for a warrant 
against any suspect and bring the case for trial. 
In oases of alleged crime, should he deem the 
evidence unsatisfactory he need not act himself, 
but may sanction n private person’s beginning 
proceedings. After he has drawn up his statement 
of evidence this is submitted to the Lord Advocate, 
or other Crown counsel, who may or may not pro- 
ceed to trial, accoi-ding as the witnesses’ deposi- 
tions are sufficiently strong or the reverse. 

ProoyonidflBf a small family of bear-like mam- 
mals (Arctoidea). They are plantigrade— that is, 
they walk with the whole sole of both fore and 
Idiid feet placed on the ground — and, though not 
exclusively Oesh-enters, are classed with the Carni- 
vora. They are found only in the New World, 
ranging from British Columbia in the north to 
Paraguay in t he south. They include the liacoon 
(^Pntcyim lotor')^ the Coati (AWt/<i narica\ with a 
pralonged pig-like snout, alluded to in its specific 
name, the Kinkajou {Cercoleptvs caudivolvulus\ 
with a perfectly prehensile tail, and the Cacomixle 
(Passaris astuta), once placed with the ViverriJro 
or Civet family but now referred to the Procsj'onidas, 


of wholly arboreal habits and a great pet of the 
miners, whose provision bags it plunders. All the 
members feed on flesh, fruit, eggs, birds, insects, 
etc., and are practically omnivorous in their diet. 
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Professor. The use of this term to denote a 
public teacher in a university sc'cms to hav(3 been 
derived from Italy. In the universities of Germany 
and Scotland the professors coiKstitiite both the 
governing body and the ordinary educational stall'. 
At Ox bird and Cambridge, on the other band, their 
oflice gives them no share in administering the 
affairs of the university and attendance on their 
lectures is not com])ulsory, their place being taken 
under the iuter-collegiat(3 system by tbcj tutors and 
lecturers of tlie (Colleges which have combined for 
purposes of instrmdion. In American universities 
cncli branch of instruction ivS commonly superin- 
tended by a professor, assisted by other professors 
and a.ssistant-profcs.sors. * ' 

Profit and Loss Accounty in book-keeping, 
the account showing the gains and losses arising 
from commercial transactions. The profits are 
placed on the creditor side and the loss on the 
debtor side of the account. 

Profit-Sharing, a s 3 ^stem adopted in some 
industrial esttibli.shments by which a workman 
receives a share of the products of labour in the 
shape of “profits” over and above his stipulated 
wage. The plan is said to have been first tried at 
Paris by Edme-Jean Leclaire (1801-72), a painter 
and decorator, in 1842. Various improvements 
have since been made on Leclaire’s original scheme. 
At present the net profits are divided into four 
portions, one of which is reserved for the provident 
society and another as wages of management, the 
remaining half being paid to tbe labourers in cash. 
In Messrs. Godin’s ironworks at Guise a different 
system is followed. Here the portion of the returns 
assigned to each labourer is held back till it 
amounts to a sum sufficient to purchase a share 
in tbe business. In 1880 the interest on workmen’s 
capital was a little under one-eighth of the sum 
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paid in wages. In both these firms the practice 
is said to have been attended with the happiest 
results, though the system can hardly be said yet 
to have emerged from the experimental stage and 
it is still premature to generalise on the subject. 
Profit-sharing has also been introduced into Great 
Britain and the Ignited States. At the formation 
of limited companies opportunity is sometimes 
afforded to employes to become shareholders by 
the founders setting apart a certain number of 
shares, wliich are purchased by the workers con- 
tributing so much per share every week until the 
shares have been fully paid. In such cases a 
receiving society is established which ballots 
weekly for the number of shares represented by 
the aggregate of the weekly contributions, the 
society not l>c*ing dissolved until the last of the 
shares has been allotted. Circumstances permit- 
ting, a similar method of purchase may be 
adopted at a later stage than the formation of 
the company. 

Projectile. A particle projected into space in 
any direction may have its velocity resolved into 
two components— horizontal and vertical. Under 
ideal conditions the horizontal velocity will remain 
absolutely unaltered for the whole time of motion 
and the vertical component will be accelerated by 
fj (==: about 32) feet per second. From these two 
factors the path of the moving body may be found. 
Let it start (sec diagram) from o with a velocity 
e in a direction making an angle a with the hori- 
zontal o o' ; its vertical component is . • . v sin. a 
and its horizontal component is v cos. a. I..et it 
refich A, the highest point in its path, in a time t 
and draw the vertical lino A N. Wlien the particle 
reaches A its vertical velocity is g and the velocity 
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upwards when it left o is (he same numerically 
as it would gain if allowed to fall from A to N — 

that is, f sin. a:=gi. The .space A N=:y-^, 
o 

or — A N. O N = V cos. a . f, . ■ . O N“ =: 

V 

2 

co.s.^ a . f^and, substituting — A N for we have 

r/ 

O ~ ^ ^ This is the equation to a 

parabola. A being tak^n as origin, and it can be 
shown that every point of tlie path fulfils the con- 
ditions of this equation. It is obvious that this 
curve is symmetrical about the line A N and hence 
the range of flight, o o', is equal to 2 0 But 
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2 0 N = 2 r cos. a . f ; hence, substituting for i 
from the equation r sin. a = (/ f, we have 

2 0 X == =: — sin. 2 a. 

!/ U 

If we wish the range to l)t‘ as great as possible for 
the velocity e, we must have sin. 2 a as large as 
possible — that is, sin. 2 a = 1, . * . a = In an 
itleal case, then, a shot fired at an angle of 45® will 
hit the ground farther away from the gun than if 
fired at any other angle. The directrix of tlie 
parabola is a lino parallel to o (/ and at a distance 

above it, and the parabolic ])aths of projectiles 

fired with the same velocity in all directions from 
o have the same directrix. Also the envelopes of 
these different parabolas is another parabola. This 
is approximately exemplified by a fountain of water 
proct^eding from a rose jet. In no practical case 
is the ideal parabola obtained ; the horizontal 
velocity does not continue uncliccked, but is re- 
tjirdcd by the resistance of the air The highest 
point on the trajectory (as the path is often called) 
will be nearer to o than A is and the curve will 
assume a steeper form (as shown in the diagram 
by the dot ted line), the range being only o r instead 
of o o'. The resistance of the air for moderate 
speeds varies witli the square of the velocity, but 
for very high speeds it varies with the tJth power 
or more. Hence it is impossible for meteors, etc., 
to fall to the earth with a speed greater than some 
fixed amount. 

Projection. Let a b c n be points forming 
a plane or solid figure of any shape which it is 
desired to project from some point, h, on to n plane. 
From 8, the centre of projeist ion, let lines, or rays, 
s A, 8 n, etc., be drawn and let these lines cut the 
plane of projection in points A' B' (/ i/. 'J’he figure 
a' n' c' D' will then be a projection of the original 
figure on the plane. Any 8urfac(5 may be used 
instead of the plane and the result will be a pro- 
jection of the figure on that surface. Th(! projec- 
tion of solids on to a plane in this way is often 
known as perspective. Projection mathematically 
treated is chiefly concerned with the projection of 
figures into other figures of the same dimensions. 
From the projection of plane figures into other 
plane figures a number of interesting results are 
obtaine<l and their application to conics gives many 
new methods for solving theorems relating to these 
curves ; for it. is to be noted that by suitably choos- 
ing the centre and plane of projection any conic 
may be projected into any other conic. For many 
purposes it is desirable that solids should be repre- 
sented by drawings on piano paper and so a simple 
method of projection is necessary. That known as 
orthographic is the most generally used. It was 
invented by Mongo and is such that the centre of 
projection is at infinity and the rays — which are 
therefore all parallel — are drawn perpendicular to 
the plane of projection. It is generally convenient 
to take a horizontal plane for one projection, which 
is then called the “ plan ” of the figure, and a ver- 
tical plane for another, which is then called the 
“ elevation ” of the figure. In point of fact both ' 
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drawing’s arc* often excHMited on the* same sheet of 
f«i|»cr, it being imagined that the vertical plane 
containing the* elevation was simply turned about 
the axis — the linc^ in which it cut the horizontal 
plane — till it c^oiucided with the horizontal one. 
This is known as “rebaftirig" the plane. Any 
point on tlie figure is representetd by a point in 
both plan and edevation, the line joining the two 
ladng pcfrpendicular to the axis. A plane is be.st 
rc^pre.sentcd by its tiaces— / 1 \, the line.s in which it 
cuts the two planes of projection and which meet 
on the axis. A line can be represented either by 
its projections (linc.‘s) or its traces (points). Very 
often it is convenient to take a third plane for more 
Cxompleto representation of the model and when 
possible this is taken perpendicular to the other 
two planes. The projection obtained in this is 
often known as a side elevation. Usually flie 
shape and size of the projection differ from those 
of the original, and practicval problems have fre- 
quently to be solved in which it is rcuiuired to 
ch^duce the size of the drawing from measurements 
of the model, or to disciover the size of a required 
object from the cUinensious of the drawings. Other 
problems of frequent occurrence arc to make j^ro- 
jeetions of sections of c.urved surfaces and to deter- 
mine the curves in which two siudi surfaces cut 
each other. If we view any natural scene with 
one eye and imagine lines drawn from this eye to 
every visible object, fliese lines (which coincide 
with actual rays of light) will cut. .some chosen 
pictun* plane and if we tlien draw upon t his picture 
jdane the various points and their connecting lines, 
we should obtain ar> ideal perspective. To obtain 
this perfectly is the aim of g(K)d drawing, wdiile 
the painter endeavours to a(id to the result the 
etfeot of the other eye atid to indi(’.ate distance by 
the shading of his (’-olours. To give a projection 
upon a curved surface is a. more complicated 
matter, but such a projection is exemplified in 
t he jxinorama, the curved surface being a cylinder. 
[PKHftl’KCTIVK.] 

Frolapt0| the term applied to the descent of a 
pnrtiou of tluj rectum (prolapsus ani), or of the 
womb (prolapsu.s uteri). In the case of prolapse of 
the rectum a portion of tlie muoou.s membrane 
lining the bowel protrudes to the extent of from 
one inch to six inches or more. In children the 
irritability of the bowels and diarrhoea must be 
cured and the protrusion gently but steadily re- 
turiietl to its place. The membrane itself may be 
treated witli iustringent injections, or hainamelis, 
or a solution of tannic acid in glycerine. Kest is 
very desirable and for a time the bowels should he 
evacuated in the rectimbent position. In adults, 
if no relief follow this treatment, operation will 
probably b(j necessary. In prolapse of the uterus, 
the womb descends partially or completely, causing 
discomfort, f)eariug-down pain and general incon- 
venience, 'J'he treatment involved is rest in bed 
for ten days or longer, which is absolutely essentifil, 
and replacement of the uterus with, if need be, 
support from mechanical contrivances ; but siich 
cases can only be safely dealt with by the family 
doctor. 


Frol6g8» the appendages on the alxlomen of 
caterpillars by which locomotion is effected. The 
three pairs of appendages which develop into the 
legs of the adult insect are not used for walking in 
the caterpillar ; they are small and used for holding 
the food on which the larva feeds. 

Proletariate. In the constitution ascribed 
to Sorvius Tullius citizens of the sixth or lowest 
class in ancient Home, whose value to the State 
wa.s as rearers of offspring, were nameil j^rolefaH/, or 
landless men. Hence the term has come to signify 
that large class dependent on daily or casual em- 
ployment, or even that still lower stratum of 
society which has been named “the reshluum” 
and “ the submerged tenth.’' At the close of the 
Middle Ages, when the feudal system broke up, 
tlie old peasant proprietary, deprived of their small 
holdings, were driven by necessity into the towns, 
a tendency which various causes have continued 
to foster even at the present time. Thus the 
modern prolet ariate has arisen and with it socialism, 
an attempt to remedy grave social inequalities, the 
poverty of the poor, the unequal distribution of 
that wealth which labour produces. But labour 
cannot be carried on without the means to live, 
which are capital and land. The right of private 
ownership communism appears to i)e the 

crux of this social problem. The movement is far 
from complete and may prove merely a passing 
phase in tlu* (leveloj>m(}nt of the community. In 
Great Britain, the United States, France and liussia 
it has had many keen students, while in Germany 
Karl Marx was probably the founder of inter- 
national socialism. A man of masterly gifts he, 
more than any other, \pfluenced the labour ques- 
tion in the lt)th century. Bismarck, though he 
held socialism as subversive of society, so far 
respected its aims as to hold the State responsible 
for the care of its weaker members 

Frometheus (Greek, “forethought”), the great 
culture-hero of Greek mythology, was the son of 
lapet.us the Titan and Olymenc. The oldest form 
of the myth is found in lle.siod, according to whom 
Brometheus, having outwitted Zeus and stolen fire 
from heaven, was chained to a rock, where his liver 
was torn every day l)y an eagle and made to grow 
again at night, while his brother Epimetheus 
(“after-thought”) was equally punished by the 
fatal gift of the virgin Pandom. In the PnmetheMi 
Bound of ^schylus the hero is the devoted friend 
of man, to whom he teaches all the arts of life and 
for wiiom he suffers all the wrath of Zeus, who, 
however, finally allows his place on the rock to be 
taken by the centaur Cheiron. 

Promise, an undertaking to do or not to do a 
certain thing. Promises in law are either express 
or implied : express, when founded upon the ex- 
press contract or declaration of the party promis- 
ing ; implied, when the promise is inferred from 
his acts, conduct, or peculiar {X)sition. Thus the 
law will always infer a promise by a debtor to pay 
a debt due to his creditor. 

Fromisiory Note. In the words of the stat- 
ute, this is defined as “ an unconditional promise in 
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writing made by one |Xjrson to another, signed by 
the maker, engaging to pay on demand, or at a 
fixed or determinable future time, a sum certain in 
money to or to the order of a specified person, or 
to bearer/* 'Hie following is the usual form of 
such a note : — 

leeds, August \Bth. 11V>K 

I proiiiisi* to pay to Mr. William Smith or iM'arer Fitly 
l>ouiuls f r value reeiuved. 

John Junks. 

Fronffhom {Antilocapra anieTivcma)^ an aber- 
rant ant dope, about the size of a fallow-deer, from 
tlie prairie-lands of North America, being, in fact, 
one of the few forms of the hollow-horned rumin- 
ants found in the New World, Both sexes bear 
true horns. Those of the male are about a foot 
long, curved ba('kwards at the lip, with a branch 
directed forwards ratlier more than half-way from 
the base. Those of the female are very much 
smaller. The horns — not antlers, be it noted— are 
detached annually from their supporting cores and 
afterwards dropped, to be replaced by others which, 
jit the time of shedding, have already made some 
progress in growth, although at first they are very 
pale and soft. In this respect the Pronghorn 
iliffers from all other antelopes and entirely from 
the deer. 

Proof Spirit consists of a mixture of alcohol 
and water containing about 494 per cent, of alcohol. 
The original proof test was by fte ignition of gun- 
powder. The spirit was poured upon some guti- 
jK5wder and ignited ; if when the liquor burnt out 
the gunpowder was also ignited the spirit was over 
pioor and vwe trrga. By law proof spirit has at 
5r F. a density f ^ relative to water at the same 
temperature. The number over proof is the quan- 
tity of water which must be added to 100 volumes 
of the spirit to reduce it to proof strength, or 
which must be abstracted if it is under proof. 
Thus if a whisky is sold at 25 over proof, if 25 
volumes of water were added to 100 of the spirit 
the result would contain about 49J per cent, of 
alcoliol. The degree above or below proof is 
usually determined by the density of the Ihjuor 
measured by some form of hydrometer or alcohol- 
ometer, the form known as Sikes’s hydrometer 
l>eing that commonly adopted. 

Proofs, Correction of. Wlien a manu- 
script has been set up into type, a proof of it is 
taken and submitted to the printer’s reader, or 
corrector of the press, as he ought preferably to be 
styled. This, the first proof, is then carefully 
“read” for obvious mistakes, such as “literals’* 
and misreadings of the “ copy *’ by the compositor. 
These corrections having been made, a second 
proof is taken and sent to the author, who is ex- 
pected to read it and return it promptly. (It 
should be said that in the case of book-work it is 
customary to send an author proofs in slip or 
galley form and then in page form. It is very 
desirable that he should make all extensive changes, 
especially by way of additions and deletions, in 
the slips, since should ho postpone these to the 
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ptige proof he will, quite unnecessarily, cjuise much 
expense by the overrunning of matter «nd also, in 
many instances, increase his own bill of costs. 
The page proof is submitted to him really to enable 
him to take a “last look” at his work, so that he 
may be satisfied it is shipshape before being irre- 
vocably printed and publishe<l.) This second proof, 
as returneii corrected by the autlior, is tlien scrupu- 
lously “ read ** by the second corrector of the press. 
The alterations having been effected by the com- 
positor, a third proof, or “ revise, ’ is taken and com- 
pared by the corrector with the second, to see that 
all corrections have been attended to. When he is 
satisfied with it, it is marked “ Press *’ and returned 
to the composing-room to be prepared, with the rest 
of the book or magazine, for the printing-machine. 
A proof with few corrections is technically known 
as “ clean” ; one in which the corrections are heavy 
as “dirty.” It is the latter kind that espechdly 
necessitates a revise. It will thus be seen that the 
post of corrector of the press is one of the utmost 
responsibility, since upon his knowledge, diligence 
and acumen depends the accuracy of the published 
matter. Accordingly the co-operation of a corrector 
is just as necessary to the production of a beautiful 
example of typography as is that of the printer 
and compositor. By use and wont the correctors 
of the press are regarded as forming a branch of 
the printing department, but a truer estimate of 
the value of their collaboration would rank them 
with the sub-editorial staff. As a rule editors and 
authors alike know the worth of the assistance 
rendered to them by correctors and are gratetul for 
it. It will sometimes happen that t he chief corrector 
is a stickler for the litoral interpretation of his 
duties and with such “ follow copy ’* is the invariable 
rule. But correctors who regard the spirit quite 
as much as the letter of their duty will not hesitate 
to query a statement or even the construction of a 
sentence. The editor or author who may resent 
this is sure to suffer sooner or later, for in 
the cjise of an author of proved petulance the 
order to “follow copy’’ will probably have 
disastrous effects. The London Association of 
Correctors of the Press, with hca<lquarfers in 
Chancery Lane, was founded in 1851. The general 
reader and particularly authors desirous of cor- 
recting their proofs with workmanlike precision 
will find on the next ixige an example of a proof 
with the corrector*8 marks. It will be instructive 
to examine it along with the following explanation 
of the marks used by the corrector : — 

1, insert quotation marks; 2, a word thri 
underlined should be printed in capitals ; 3, a wo 
underlined twice should be in small capitals; 
transpose ; 5, insert word ; 6, wrong word ; 
word should be in Roman type, not italic. A wo 
printed in proof in Roman which should be put in 
italic type i.s underlined once and marked in t 
margin “ital.”; 8, used for more space betwe 
words or letters. In the proof “country in’* a 
printed so closely together they look like one wori 
9, letter upside down ; 10, mark of new paragrap 
11, a word in ordinary type to be printed in sraj 
ca|/ita1s; 12, a blurred or faulty letter ; 13, dele 
the surplus “ u ** in “truue”: the sign is the fii 
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loiter (rather like a (rreek delta) of ** delete ” ; 14, 
the wron^f fotint of tyfK^; 15, insert — (closing 
quotation marks and dash); 15, wrong letter; 17, 
insert comma; 18, more space: see 8; 10, lower 


lines ; 25, insert “ before the law ” ; 25, insert “ b ’ 
(in “ indispensable *’); 27, stet means ** let it stand *’ 
that is, the words “July 4, 1804,” first marked fo 
deletion, are to be retained. 


tca^. 

^ iTu* 


t. oAje. 


/ 




!% 


/5 ^ If 


/a 




»fHl 


It is true, as the new First 
of the Bep^^ f^icitous^ og ietve^ 
that the ease yfigalarityCjm^ with 
which the constitutional machinery 
has worked under circumstancesj^f 
so exceptional a kind^in them, 
selves a gratifying proof of the 
iategri^ of the institutions which 


Prance has chose n for herselj ^ 

<Jn no countri^ theworld^uld the 
supreme adminisj^rative power have 
been transferred more quietly from 
the han ds of one ru||fr to those of 
another. “ The general purport of the 
President ^ message can but serve 
to strengthen and confirm the*conh- 
dence in l^publican institufi^s of 
which his tranquil accession to office 
has afforded so signal a proof/ It 
breathes throughout the spi^ of 
tra4e liberty and the .spiri^ of that 
order >6which 
saf( 

fr«ff mi.JiThe Times, Jul3 i^ 4, 1804 . 

tk£-&Ouu>^ 




ay\j 

II. Aja. 

22 I 


23 0 


26 

27 JM- 


A’. 


PHOOF AH HECEIVKI> BY THE COMPOSITOR FROM THE READER. 
it will Ite uiuif.r8tood that th: figvren are inserted here nterelt/ Jar the sake fj the explctnatim. 


cajBO (small instead of capital ”i”); 20, “In 
no country*’ must follow “herself” without the 
end of a para^aph : that is, the text must run on 
in narrative form; 21, correct spelling: the two 
letters have simply been transposed and this might 
also have been marked “ trs.” ; 22, means delete 
the black mark (a “ space ** has printed up instea<l 
of being depressed) ; 23, replace a comma with a 
full stop ; 24, make straight or even the let^rs or 


After having been corrected by the coroposito 
in accordance with the foregoing signs, the tex 
will read as follows : — 

is true, as the new First MAGIS 
TRATE of the Republic felicitonsh 
observes, that the ease and^regularit'^ 
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with which the constitutional ma- ! 
chinery has worked under circum* 
stances of so exceptional a ViTid are 
in tbemselres a gratifying proof of 
the stability of the institutions which 
France has chosen for herself. In 
no country in the world could the 
supreme administratire power have 
been transferred more quietly from 
the hands of one ruler to those of 
another. 

“ The general purport of the Pre- j 
piDENT’s message can but serve to | 
strengthen and confirm the confi* | 
dAice in Bepublican institutions of 
which bis tranquil accession to ofiBce 
h|s afforded so signal a proof. It 
breathes throughout the spirit of 
tcue liberty and the spirit of that 
order before the law which is the 
indispensable safeguard of all real 


in^ab 
Fidy 4, 


abiding freedom .” — The Time, 


1894. 


MATTER AFTER BEING CORRECTED BY THE 
COMPOSITOR. 

Propertius, Sextus, the Latin elegiac poet, 
was born about 60 B.c. at Asisium (modern Assisi) 
in Umbria, Italy. Almost the only material for his 
biography is derived from his own writings. His 
early life seems to have been full of sorrows. His . 
father died while he was still young, the family 
estate was confiscated to satisfy the greed of the 
soldiers after the battle of Philippi (42) and 
another relation fell in the Perugian insurrection. 
He accompanied his mother to Home in 34 and 
there he soon began his literary career, being 
patronised by Tullns and later by Msecenas. He 
was a friend of Ovid and an acquaintance of Virgil, 
but does not seem to have known Tibullus, while 
he was not on too friendly terms with Horace. 
The date of his death cannot be exactly fixed, but 
it is presumed he died before he was 40. In his 
elegies Propertius closely followed Greek models, 
but they are notable for their emotional power and 
wealth of appropriate and striking language. If, 
as Professor Postgate says, “his style seems to 
unite every element by which a reader could be 


deterred,** Propertius might almost appear to have 
anticipated Robert Browning. “But those who 
have the will and patience to surmount [the obstacles 
to his study] wul find their trouble well repaid.** 
In which respect, too, he would seem to resemble 
Browning. 

Propionio Aoidp an organic acid of the 
forniula CjHjOa, orCjHft’COaH. It is one of the 
series known as the fatty acids and is closely allied 
chemically to acetic acid. It may be prepared by 
a number of reactions, many of them common to 
the whole series of the fatty acids. It is a colour- 
less liquid, possessing a pungent odour. It boils at 
about 140° C. It gives rise to many substitutive 
derivations, forming two series of monoderivatives 
and three series of diderivatives. Of the first series 
the isomeric lactic acids may be taken as examples, 
the hydrogen being replaced by OH, yielding the 
I compounds CaH 4011 (C 03 H). 

I Proportion. Four quantities arc asserted to 
be in proportion when the ratio between two of 
I them is equal to the ratio between the other two. 

Thus «, h, (\ d are proportionals when =r ^ and 

this is often written a \ h \\ c \ d. iSinoe ~ =: 

h d 

it follows that a d e h, or the product of the 
means {h and v) is equal to the product of the 

c h 

extremes {ii and 4), and d =r -p which gives a 

means of finding a fourth proportion when the 
three others arc known. This is the basis of the 

arithnShtical rule. 1 f ~ — L , tlie 

h c d 0 

quantities a, b, c, d are said to be in continued 
proportion. A special case of this is given when 

there are but three quantities. Then, as y = it 

follows tlial- =z a c and b is said to be a mean 

proixirtional to c and c. Also the 

first is to the third in the duplicate ratio of the 
first to the second. This and many other theorems 
relating to proportion occur in Euclid's fifth book. 
Among them may be noted that it a : b n : d, 
then h \ a \\ d \ Cy which is known as invertendo ; 
also a.c v.b \d (alternando) ; a b \ h \ : c d \ d 
(componendo) ; a - b : b :: a ~ d : d (dividendo) ; 
a 0 : a - b :: c d : r - d (componendo and 
dividendo). Euclid’s definition of proportion is as 
follows : — The first of four magnitudes is said to 
have the same ratio to the second as the third has 
to the fourth when any equimultiple whatever of 
the first and third being taken, and any equi- 
multiple whatever of the second and fourth, if the 
multiple of the first be less than, equal to, or greater 
than that of the second, the multiple of the third 
is less than, equal to, or greater than that of the 
fourth. This may be algebraically written a, b, o, d 
> 

are proportionals when p c q dy according as 
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•p a s=^qV, p and q being any positive integers. 
< 

From Euclid's definition stated in this form it is 
easy to prove the algebraical definition that-| = 

and vice vfrsd. The wordiness of Euclid’s definition 
is due to the fact that he made it include incom- 
mensurable quantities as well as commensurable 
ones. 

Propylf the radical, or group of elements C 3 H 7 , 
which exists in a large number of compounds : the 
propyl compounds—^.^., propyl chloride, Cj,H 7 Cl; 
propyl alcohol, C3H7OH ; isopropyl iodide, €,, 1171 , 
etc., the last-named radical, isopropyl, iwssessing 
the same composition but differing in the arrange- 
ment of the atoms in the group. 

Pvosaoiltor. A prosecutor is one who takes 
motion against another in the name of the Crown. 
In criminal matters the suit is described as ouo. by 
** His Majesty the King on the prosecution of A.B. 
against C.D. [the prisoner].” The prosecutor may 
be and usually is a private person and he i.s 
generally the person Hpecially injur(Kl by the crime. 
When the crime is of a heinous nature, or likely to 
go unpunished for want of a prosecutor, the pro- 
ceedings are conducted by the Director of Public 
Prosecutions in the name of the Attorney-General, 
who is, however, sometimoH difficult to move. In 
Scotland prosocution.s may be initiated by a law 
officer called the procurator-fiscal. 

Prosel]rto 8 (Greek, proselt/fos, “one who has 
arrived”; “a sojourner”), the name by wliich the 
converts to Judaism were known. They were of 
two cUiHsos — Proselytes of the Covenant, or of 
righteousness, who fully accepted t he doctrines and 
observances of the Jews, and Proselytes of the Gate, 
those who renounced idolatry and undertook to sub- 
mit to the Seven Commandments of the Sons of Noah 
so that they might be able to live in Pale.stine. The 
word has an extended moaning and is now applied 
to those who newly embrace any system, creed or 
party, man being, in Carlyle’s opinion, “ emphatic- 
ally a proselytising creature.” Frcemason.s, how- 
ever, are forbidden to proselytise. 

Proserpina (Greek, Persephme), the bride of 
Pluto and Queen of Death, was, according to 
Homer, the daughter of Zeus and Demeter. The 
story of her abet action by Pluto first appears in 
Hesiod. As she was gathering fiowers in a meadow 
the earth suddenly opened and Pluto, god of the 
nether world, carried her off to become his queen. 
The scene of this legend has been referred to 
Eleusis, Lerna and “that fair field of Enna” in 
Sicily. Her mother sought her far and near, but 
not finding her forbade the soil to yield its increase. 
Mankind would liave perished had not Zeus in- 
duced Pluto to release her. This he could not do 
unconditionally, since Proserpina had partaken of 
a pomegranate and, having thus eaten of the food 
of the dead, could not remain away for ever. A 
compromise was therefore effected and she was 
allowed to spend eight months (or six, according to 
some versions of the myth) of the year with her 


mother and the remainder in the gloomy regions 
of Pluto. Her return to the upper world symbolised 
spring and her disappearance autumn and she is 
thus worshipped with Demeter or Ceres as the 
Goddess of Nature. 

Prosit (Jrd person singular of the present 
subjunctive of the Latin verb prodesse, “to be of 
use,” “ to do good ”). In a specific sense it has 
come to be adopted as a salutation employed chiefly 
among Germans and Scandinavians and particularly 
university students in drinking healths. It is thus 
equivalent to the English “ Good luck ! ” or the Scots 
“ Herc’.s tac ye! ” 

Prostate Glandy a glandular body, about 
the size of a chestnut, which surrounds the male 
urethra in the first portion of its course from its 
origin at the neck of the bladder. Chronic enlarge- 
ment of the prostale sometimes occurs in males 
(rarely before the attainment of fifty-five years of 
age) and leads to difficulty in micturition and, it 
may be, to actual retention of urine. 

ProtaffOraSi one of t he earliest Greek Sophists, 
was born at Abder.a, in Thrace, probably about 481 
ii.c. and lectured in the chief towns of Greece and 
Sicily. At t lie age of seventy he was convicted of 
atheism and fled from Athens, but perislicd at sea 
on his way to Sicily about 411. He maintained 
the superior claims of education and good conduct 
over instruction and physical research. His 
notion of education was largely literary, since it 
comprised oratory, grammar, style and criticism of 
the poets. He supplemented his lectures by 
debates among his pupils. Scarcely anything has 
survived of his treatises on Truth, the Gods and 
other subjects. Although Abdera produced 
three philosophers its inhahitant.s became a by- 
word for dullness and stupidity. 

ProtsetioUf in political economy, is the system 
of developing the industries of a country by im- 
posing duties on imfKirted products which compete 
with those of home industries, although protection 
of an industry inevitably places the consumer at the 
mercy of the manufacturer so protected. [Frek 
Trade.] 

Protsids. The proteids or albuminoids are 
an important class of organic compounds. In 
very many of their properties they closely resemble 
one another, while their chemical composition, or 
at least their percentage chemical composition, 
only varies within slight limits. They all contain 
hydrogen, carbon, oxygen and nitrogen, while small 
quantities of sulphur (and often phosphorus) are 
usually present. Their importance to the human 
economy is due to the fact that animals are in- 
capable of deriving their supply of nitrogen ne- 
cessary for the maintenance of life from inorganic 
sources of this element. Proteids are hence an 
essential food-stuff, deprivation of which results in 
starvation. The proteids in the human system 
pass into the blooti only after their conversion into 
a soluble proteid — ^peptone— which is effected by the 
fermentation induced by the pepsin of the gastric 
juice and the pancreatin of the pancreatic secretion. 
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both of which substances are themselves protekl 
materials. Amongst the more common of these 
compounds are : albumin, present in white of egg 
and in blood serum; myosin, the proteid material 
of muscle and lean meat ; casein, existing in milk 
and cheese ; fibrin, present in the blood ; globulin, 
a component of many animal tissues ; chondrim*, 
which exists in cartilage; vitellin, in the yolk of 
eggs. Gelatine appears to be very closely allied 
to the proteids, but cannot act as a nitrogenous 
food in the same manner as the proteids proper. 
Many substances also of vegetable origin are 
closely allied to these animal compounds and are 
spoken of as vegetable proteids. 

Proteolepas, the only known genus of the 
group Apoda of the Cirripedia. I’roteolepas 
bivincta is about one-fifth of an inch long and 
resembles the larva of an insect. 

Protoomyza, a group of the simple unicel- 
lular animals belonging to the great group of the 
Protozoa. Most of them live in fresh water. Tlu* 
best-known members are the Monads and the 
Monera. They are all very simple in structure and 
some appear never to have a nucleus, e.g.y Archerina, 
so that they are “ evtodes ” and not “ cells.” Many 
of the Monera resemble simple types of the “ Hclio- 
zoa ” : thus Archerina is much like the small “ Snn- 
aniuialcule” or Actinophrys. Many of the Monads 
are j)arasitic : thus one species of Protomonas lives 
in the fresh-water Alga Spirogyra, and Colpodella 
in tlie minute Infusorian Chlamydomonas, and 
Gymnococcus fookei on diatoms. One group, the 
Plasmodiophorem, lives in plant- roots ; thus Plas- 
inodiophora brassicac injures tbe roots of various 
species of vegetables of the genus Brassica; it is 
the cause of the disease known as “ Fingers and 
Toes.” The members of this group, however, may 
be really vegetables, as they are asssigned by most 
botanists to the Slime Fungi or Myxomycetes. 
Bursulla, the only member of its family, lives on 
Ijorse-dung. Our knowledge of the Protcomyxa is 
still very limited and it is probable that when more 
is known the group will be broken up. 

Protestantism had its rise in the disputes 
between Luther and the Ultramontane party in 
Germany in the Kith century. At the Diet of the 
princes which met under the Archduke Ferdinand,, 
brother of the Emperor Charles V., at Sptres in 
Bavaria, in 1529, the majority revoked the Edict of 
1 526 which introduced the marriage of the clergy, 
the administration of the sacrament in both kinds 
and other changes and decreed that until a General 
Council of the Church was summoned each prince 
should settle religious questions within his own 
dominions. The Diet forbade further innovations 
in religion and the States which had accepted the 
new doctrines were ordered to retrace their steps. 
This called forth a remonstrance in the form of a 
prot.est from the minority on April 19th, 1529. And 
this, wrote Sleidan, is the origin of the name 
Protestants, which on the Continent is applied to 
Lutherans, Calvinists being known as the lieformed. 
The term was not cordially accepted by English 
Kefotmers so zealous even as Bishop Ki<Iiey, 


although so loyal a prelate as Archbishop Laud did 
not scruple to use it. “ The Protestants,” he says, 
after explaining its historical and Catholic usage, 
“ did not get that name by protesting against the 
Church of Kome, but by protesting, and that when 
nothing else would serve, against her errors and 
superstitions." The word is repudiated by a con- 
siderable section of the Bngli.sh Church as not 
being contained in any of her formularies, as of too 
negative a character and as being the name used 
by Socinian sects. But as a watchword, rallying all 
who, however widely they difler individually, are 
ready to join in common action against the Church 
of Rome, it has always proved clTective. There 
were Christian communities, small in numlnu*, 
before the time of Luther which were Protestant 
in effect though not in name, such as the Albigen- 
sians who had been exterminated by Rome, the 
Waldcnsians who survived relentless persecution, 
the Hussites and the Bohemian Brethren. 

Proteus, Homer’s Old Man of the Sea, tended 
the seals of Poseidon or Neptune and had tho 
power of prophecy, whicli, however, he was ex- 
tremely reluctant to exercise. It was therefore a 
very difficult matter to consult him. His home 
was in a cave by the sea (on the island of Pharos, 
off the mouth of the Nile, according to Homer ; 
somewhere in the sea between Crete and Rhodes, 
according to Virgil), where he indulged in a noon- 
tide siesta. Even when caught ho was such a 
slippery customer that he constantly attempted to 
csoat)C by changing his shape. But if the captor 
meant business and would not let him go, then ho 
assumed his own form and answered his questioner. 
In allusion to his skill in quick change the adjective 
“ Protean ” was irjvcnted, meaning “ exceedingly 
variable,” “everything by turns and nothing long.” 
Another myth makes him a son of J^osoidon and a 
king of Egypt, who receives Helen on her flight 
thither and restores her to Menelaiis. 

Proteus, a genus of titiled Amphibians, with 
persistent gills, from tlie subterranean waters of 
Carniola and Dalmatia. There are two or three 
species. Rudimentary lungs arc pre-ent ; their 
eyes are hidden in the skin, but the animals are 
sensitive to light. The eel-shaped Proteus is the 
type. When swimming it looks like a lizard, with 
small, very distinct hind and fore limbs, but it has 
a tuft of branchiiB on each side of the neck. It is 
over twelve inches long, as thick as a man’s finger 
and its tail is compressed vertically. There are 
three short digits on the fore limbs and two on tho 
hind. They are flesh-coloured, with coral-red gills. 
'J'he blood corpuscles are enormous, being about 
fifteen times the size of those in man. 

Prothallium, otherwise written Prothallus, 
is the gametophyte of the Pteridophyta, i.e>, that 
plant, generation, or stage in the life-(',yclo which 
bears the sexual reproductive organs. It is a small 
thalloid body, often nothing but a plate of cells one 
cell thick, leading a short but independent life and 
without any trace of vascular tissue. It may, or 
may not, contain chlorophyll. In heterosporous 
forms the prothallia are reduced to mere minute 
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appendages of the spores an<3 in homosporous groups 
they may be dioecious, bearing only antheridia or 
only anthegonia. 

Protista, a term suggested by Professor Ernst 
Haeckel (b, 1834) for those organisms which can- 
not b# definitely referred to eitlier the animal 
or vegetiible kingdom. As, however, no precise 
limit can be placed upon its extent in eitlier direc- 
tion, its adoption would only double the ditticulty 
which now is single, and thus it h.as not been 
generally adopted. 

Protophytai a provi.sional name for the lowest 
grade of plants, whether algal or fungal, in which 
no sexual process was known or seemed to have 
existed, they being unicellular bodies reproducing 
themselves by mere divi.sion. The group included 
the Cyanophycero and some CMdorophyceio and 
Phseophyciiic among Algae and the Schizomycetea 
and Myxomycetes among Fungi. 

Protoplasm— 'the so-called “ physical basis of 
life isa. Kuhstanoe which possesses the propt^rties 
of spontaneous movement, nutrition, excretion and 
reproduction and constitutes the simplest of living 
organisms. It consists essentially of hydrogen, 
oxygen, carbon and nitrogen, wit h a certain amount 
of sulphur, phosphorus, potassium and sodium ; 
otlicr elements are usually present in addition. Its 
chcmicnl composition is therefore complex, while, 
as it is almost impossible to get it pure from 
waste food products, its quantibitive analysis has 
not been satisfactorily determined. Its essenlial 
property is its power of movement sponttineously 
umlcr certain irritation. This however, is accom- 
panied by a necessary oxidisation of part of its 
const ituents. To counterbalance this and keep ui> 
the supply of unoxidised material, the protoplasm 
has to l’e<;(l j the waste products formed by the 
oxidisation t)r absorbed with the food Ijtive also to 
be got rid of, which is secured by the process of 
exendion. If the protoplasm absorbs more food 
than is required to supply the waste <lue t-o move- 
ments, it increases in bulk; and when the particle 
of protoplasm has increased so as to be inconveni- 
ently large, it subdivides and reproduction is 
effected. This is usually determined by the jigency 
of a specialised part of the protoplasm known as 
the nucleus, but certain of the Proteomyxa have no 
such structure but have the power of reproduction. 
'I’he simplest method of studying the movements, 
etc., of protoplasm is the observation of the white 
corpuscles of tlie blood, or (he common fresh- water 
Amoeba, or Proteus- Animalcule. 

Prototheria. [Mammals.] 

Prototracheata. the c1a.ss of Arthropoda 
which includes the remarkable worm-like animal 
known as Feri|mtus. 

ProtOBOai one of the two sub-kingdoms of 
animals. It includes nil the unicellular animals — 
namely, those which consist of a single cell or 
“cytode ’* ; a certain fusion of cells may occur, but 
in such cases there is no specialisation of function 
and the animal consists simply of an aggre^te of 


individual cells all like one another. It is difficult 
to form any precise definition of the group; the 
simple statement that it includes ''only all uni- 
cellular animals” is indefinite owing to the im- 
possibility of satisfactorily defining the word 
"animals.” Many zoologists now include among 
the Protozoa many forms also claimed by the 
botanist [Animal Kingdom], such as Volvox and 
many of the Slime Fungi or Myxomycetes. The 
classification of the Protozoa i.s as follows 

1. Rhizopoda. including those which are 

piovided with pseudopodm. 

(a) Heliozoa. 

Qi) Radiolaria. 

(c) Foraminifera. 

(d) Amoebina. 

(<5) Mycetozoa (Slime Fungi; 
probably vegetable). 

(0 Labyrinthulidea. 

(//) Proteomyxa. 

2. EndoparasiLa. Internal Parasites. 

(rt) Sporozoa or Gregarinida. 

(//) Amtebosporidia. 

(c) Sarcosporidia. 

(d) Myxosporidia. 

3. Plegepoda, which move by vibratile pro- 

cesses. 

(a) Acinetaria. 

(ft) Infusoria. 

(c) Mastigophora. 

The Protozoa are almost universally distributed nt 
present, occurring in the sea, fresh water, on land, 
in the air and parasitic in both animals and plants. 
As they are usually minute and have no hard parts, 
n) 0 .st of tlje classe.s are not known as fo.ssil8 ; the 
Radiolaria and Foraminifera are, however, very 
important to geologists owing to the wealth of the 
fossil forms, wdiile extinct representatives of the 
Infusoria are known. 

Prondhoiif Piebue Joseph, political econo- 
mist, was born, the son of a cooper, at Besan(^*on, 
department of Doubs, FranetJ, on January 16th, 
1800. Having received a scholarship from the 
academy of Besanpon for some inconsiderable 
philological works which he had written while he 
was occupied as a printer, he went to Paris and 
published hi.s quv la. ProprieU? (1840). 

" Property is robbery ” (“ la pritpriH^ c^e9t /e vaP*) 
was the conclusion at which he arrived in his book. 
For his Airrt 'mnnmi aux rroprie'airef (1842), a 
similar work, he was tried but acquitted. He 
j>ublished several books dealing with economias 
and in 1 848 was elected member of the Assembly 
for the department of the Seine, but was denied a 
hearing owing to what was thought the extravagance 
of his views. The paper which he then edited — Le 
reaple—w&s prosecuted and suppressed and he 
had to leave France to escape fine and imprisonment. 
Passing through Paris, however, on Ms way to 
Switzerland he was arrested and lodged in Sainte 
P61agie, where he carried on his paper, was married 
and wrote Confemang d^un PSvalvdUiwmire, 

Having in 1858 published Justice dam la Mevolutim 
et dam I '£glise^ he was again sentenced to imprison- 
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ment and fled to Belgium. His literary activity 
continued in full swing at Brussels and he wrote 
there, among other things, his* La Guerre et La 
Paix (1861) and Theorie de VImpot (1861), The 
Belgian authorities viewing Iiis continued residence 
in their country with suspicion (as a Napoleonic 
agent to promote annexation), he returned to Paris 
(1862) and died at Passy on January IGtli, 1865. 

Proilty Samuel, water-colour painter, was 
horn at Plymouth, Devonshire, England, on 
September 17th, 1783. He was educated at the 
grammar school of his native town and, showing 
an early turn for art, attended drawing classes 
where he met Benjamin Robert Haydon. In 1802 
he went to London to illustrate John Britton’s 
Beauik» of England and Wain. In 1803 he first 
(‘xliihitcd at the Royal Academy and soon became 
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{From (h^ Cramn Ihrawing hy Charles Turner in the 
Natiou4d Portrait (iaUery.) 


well known for his delineation of country scenes. 
In 1815 he was elected to the Water Colour Society 
and in 1818 made a tour in Normandy, in the pictur- 
esque old towns of which he discovered subjects 
wliich he drew with perfect sympathy. He extended 
his travels in the next few years to other parts of 
France, Italy and Switzerland and the water-colour 
drawings he made in the various towns greatly 
enhanced his reputation without advancing his 
I'vices. During the latter part of his life his health 
vYa.s much broken and he died in London on 
February 9th, 1852. His work is characterised by 
great breadtli and his treatment of light and shade 
is effective ; he had a fine eye for composition, 


making his pictures live again by the skilful 
management of his foregrounds and accessories, 
and handled the venerable buildings as if he loved 
them. Pictures for which ho got five guineus with 
difficulty now easily fetch five hundred guineas. 

Prout’s Law. It Wiis assumed in 1815 by the 
chemist William Prout (1785-1850) that all tlie 
sup{)osed elementary substances arose out of the 
condensation of a primordial matter or “ protyle.” 
This substance was supposed to be identical witli 
hydrogen and, as each of the other atoms was 
formed by the condensation of a definite number of 
hydrogen atonjs, it follow^ed that the atomic weights 
of all the elements should bo integral multiples 
that of hydrogen. This is what is usually meant 
by Prout’s hypothesis or Prout ’s law. At first the 
data at the disposal of chennsts were insufficient 
to test this adequately, but, as fresh and accurate 
determinations of atomic w'eights were made, it 
became evident that it could not Ix) held as valid. 
In spite of some alterations made to account for 
certain di8crepancics-~.such as halving Mie hydrogen 
atom— the law at present is not suflici(MJtly sup- 
ported, nlthougli the number of (dements whose 
atomic weights do approach very nearly to integral 
values is a remarkable fact. 

Provence, an old province of the S.E. of 
France, now divided int o the departments of Basses- 
Alpes, Bouches du-Rhono. Var, the eastern part of 
Vauclu.so and a small part of Alpes-Maii times. It 
formed the Provincia of the Romans and at the 
disruption of the Empire fell int o the hands, first of 
the Visigoths, next of the Ostrogoths and was then 
conquered by Clovis. In 879 Boson, the governor, 
caused himself to bo elected king and founded a 
dynasty whi(;h lasted until 1481, when Louis XI. 
united the territory to France. Possessing for the 
most part a fertile soil and enjoying a fine climate, 
Provence produces aln)OBt all the vegetables aiul 
fruits of Europe. The mineral wealth is considcu'- 
able, hut remains undevelopcid. The Provenyiil 
troubadours exercised a pronounced influence on 
French poetry and the tongue, one of the Komance 
languages, has — after a long ptiriod of dormancy — 
again Ijecome the medium of native literary talent. 

Proverbs were defined by Robert South as 
“the experience and observation of several ages 
gathered and summed up into one expression,” or, 
as Earl Russell more tersely said, “ the wisdom of 
many and the wdt of one.” Any apophthegm, i.e., 
brief, instructive saying, may become a proverb, 
but to attain that <lignity it not only requires age 
but must also be of universal application. Howell 
quaintly describes the ingredients to be sense, 
shortness and salt, but a wise man’s utterances, be 
they never so wi.‘»e, will not rank as proverbs unless 
they obtain popular currency. Not every proverb 
originated in a shrewd saying. Some, which come 
to us from the East, contain the essence of a fable, 
as “ One sheep follows another ” ; but, “ It is not for 
my own sake,” said the fox, “ that I say there is 
good goose-green in the wood ” is Danish. Purists 
might object that these are not strictly proverbs. 
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Proverbial express^ions are conjieonly aud often 
unconaciously used. Every coterie and even family 
has among its menibers its own forms of expres- 
sion. Tliat which began tis a private jest passes 
into the street and into the town, from thence to 
the nation atjd from one country to another. Each 
nation has its own wayside sayings, as the word 
literally meant in its inception, and classiticatiun 
by nationality is difficult if not impossible. Their 
provertw art; coloured by their own national charac- 
teristics, The Greeks before the Christian era had 
**Owls to Athens” (in whose woods these birds 
abounded), which in the Middle Ages became “Send 
Indulgences to Rome," and the idea api)ears in 
England as “Carrying coals to Newcastle.” But 
the bulk of the proverbs in t heir passage from the 
East to the West or from West to East prove tx> 
belong to a common stock, originating in the 
common experiences of mankind in all climes and 
Jiges. They are not to be considered mere idle 
triflings. Solomon com|)iled a collection of the 
sayings of the sages of Isrmd. Idutarch m;ule a 
famous collection, Apophihtffjmata Laoonwa. Plato 
and Erasmus thought. them worthy of study and 
their usefulness in tlie regulation of conduct and in 
the difficulties which confront us is as great to the 
wise man as to the simple. A{>tly cpioted they are 
a source of delight. Aptly apfjlicd they end a. 
tedious discussion or clinch an argument. Their 
frequent repetition becomes tiresome, yet they 
come back to us with the familiarity of an old 
friend, as ” If wishes wore horses beggars would 
ride,” though strangely the last part of the couplet 
is almost unknown, “ If turnips were watches I’d 
wear one by my side.” Their freshness is surpris- 
ing. “One swallow makes not a spring, nor one 
woodcock a winter” is an ancient Greek adage 
wbi<?b is current in at least sixty versions. “ Nature 
has given us two ears, two eyes and but one tongue; 
to the end wo should hear and see more tlian we 
speak” is attributed to Socrates and must have 
commended itself to Carlyle. Of national groups 
the Spanish is by far the greatest . A collection of 
thirty thousand found in the Hcber library is 
accounted for by the ready wit of the people and 
the fitness of their language. “The lucky man has 
a daughter for his first-born ” will be welcomed in 
some househohls, but “ The lean dog is all fleas ” is 
irritating. Italy gives us “You Ciin’t cat your cake 
and have your cake,” which, travelling to Guernsey, 
becomes “He who eats his cream makes no butter.” 
“Needs must whom the devil drives” appears as 
“Need will make a»i old woman, or wife, trot” 
in Guernsey and in Italy. “ Horse, don’t <lie yet, 
grass is coming,” from France, must have been 
invented by an optimist. “ What is play to the cat 
is death to t)»e mouse ” is Danish, and it is hard to 
better the cheery philosophy of the Scottisli “ ‘ I 
like a’ thinus weel and guid things Irest,’ said Miss 
Wood of Elie.” Some of the most beautiful are 
Arabic, Persian and Hindustani and nothing can 
exceed the exquisite poetry of t he Turkish, “ God 
makes a nest for the blind bird.” A proverb may 
be a byword of reproach. In Scripture it is used 
as an utterance requiring interpretation. In a 
short drama a proverb serves as the basis of the 


phjt. In an extemporised play the proverb must be 
guessed by the audience. 

ProverbSy Book of, a canonical book of the 
Old Testament, the full title of which is “ The 
Proverbs of Solomon.” The Hebrew mcbshal (ren- 
dered by theSeptuagintand 

in the Vulgate) differed from the ordinary “ pro- 
verb ” in that its most essential feature was not 
point or humour but the conveyance of religious 
and moral instruction. At first it probably pre- 
sented in a terse and graphic manner some analogy 
between the physical world or man's social sur- 
roundings and the law's of his inner life (c/. Prov. 
XXV. 26, “ A trampled fountain and a fouled spring 
is the righteous man who hath given w'ay before 
the wicked ”). In a later and more artificial age it 
became customary to throw each maxim into the 
form of a distich, which was frequently antithetic 
in character {cf. Prov. x. 1, “ A wise son maketh a 
glad father, but a foolish son is the heaviness of his 
mother”). Like all collections of proverbs, the 
meahley were not the product of a single mind, 
but the gradual growth of ages. Internal evidence 
show’s tluit the book comprises at least seven dis- 
tinct portions, but it is impossible to determine 
with anything like certainty the comparative age 
of the.se or the circumstances of their ^composition. 

Providence^ the capital of Rhode Island, 
United States, stands at the head of navigation on 
Narragansett Bay, where the Seekonk (or Black- 
stone) falls into the narrow arm of the biw called 
Providence River, 44 miles S.W. of Boston, Founded 
by Roger Williams in KJJIS, it flourished first as 
a centre of foreign trade, but is now dependent 
chiefly on manufacturing industries, such as cotton- 
and wool-spinning, iron -founding, dyeing and 
bleaching, brewing, meat-packing and the manu- 
facture of engines, tools and jewellery, the last 
being a speciality. The excellent harbour still 
commands a large coasting traffic. The State 
House dates from 1762 and the Cfity Hall is one of 
the linest buUding.s in New England. Brown 
University, founded in 1764, is the chief educa- 
tional institution and its senate, is controlled by 
the Baptist body It owns Ladd Observatory and 
the most complete collection of Americana in the 
worhi. Other prominent structures in the city are 
the Rhode Island School of Design, the new State 
House, the Athenseum, the Dexter Asylum for the 
poor, the Butler Hospital for the mentally afflicted, 
the Rhode Island Hospital, the First Baptist Meet- 
ing House (erected in 1775) and the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral, besides numerous schools. Roger Wil- 
liams Park commemorates the founder and sur- 
rounds a large lake. Pop. (19<X)), 175,597, 

Provincialf a religious superior who has the 
superintendence of all the brethren in a particular 
district known as a province. — The name Provincial 
was also applied to the inhabitants of the American 
Colonies before the Independence, particularly to 
the military contingents. — It may be noted that, 
though it is customary, in Frarice as well as 
in English-speaking countries, to w’rite of the 
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provincial Letterg (lGo6) of Blaise Pascal, produced 
in condemnation of the Jesuits, this is a misnomer, 
since the title of the work was Lettres ecrites a 
un Pnmneial.-^h. Provincial rose was a rose 
grown in Provins, in the department of Seine-ct- 
Marne, and not in Provence. 

Proyius, a town of the department of Seine-et- 
Marne, France, at the confluence of the Durtain 
and Voulzic, 50 miles S.E. of Paris. In the Middle 
Ages it was a place of considerable importance 
under the Counts of Champagne, its fairs attracting 
traders from all parts of Europe. It was decimated 
by plague and famine in 1348 and 1349 and suf- 
fered repeatedly during the Hundred Years’ War, 
Henri IV. captured it in 1592 after a fortnight's 
siege. The principal structures are the 12th-ccn- 
t ury church of St. Quiriace, the Hdtel de Ville, the 
Hotel-Dieii and the Donjon, a huge qunint-looking 
ket'p, the base of which con.sists of a mound of 
masonry constructed by the English in the 15th 
{.‘entury when they held the town. The cultivation 
of roses is the chief industry and the mineral 
waters (containing iron, lime and carbonic acid) 
are in repute. Pop. (HK)1), 8,794. 

Provostf a title derived from the Latin jtrrv- 
/mitm, “placed at the head.” Three main uses 
may be distinguished :“(1) In Austria, Bavaria, 
Prussia and England it denotes the head of a 
cathedral chapter of the Roman Catholic Church 
and the term is applied in the same way in the 
Epi.scopal Cliurch of Scotland. In the Protestant 
(Miurch of Germany it is used of the minister of a 
church to which other churches are subordinate. 
(2) The heads of Oriel, Queen’s and Worcester 
colleges in Oxford University, of King’s College in 
Cambridge University, and of Eton College bear 
the title. (3) The provost of a Scottish burgh 
corresponds to the English mayor, hut the chief 
magistrate of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Perth, Aberdeen 
and Dundee is styled Lord Provost. 

Provost-Maxslial, in the Navy, is the officer 
having the custody of a prisoner during his trial 
hy court-martial and he is responsible for his pro- 
duction whenever his presence is required by the 
court and until its sentence is executed. In the 
Army the provost-marshal is head of the police of 
any district or camp and is responsible for the 
preservation of order and for the punishment of 
all offences against military discipline. He has no 
authority to inflict punishment, but may arrest an 
offender and bring him before a court-martial and 
it will be his duty to see that the sentence is carried 
out. When troops are engaged in action he has to 
maintain discipline in the rear and to prevent ir- 
regularities occurring among the camp-followers 
and others. 

Proxy f a substitute or deputy, or the legal 
instrument which empowers one person to act for 
another. By licence obtained from the King, ^ers 
could vote by proxy, but, as this special privilege 
was used as a reason for non-attendance in the 
House of Lords, the right was discontinued 
by a standing order, March 3Ist, 1868. The 


privilege was not extended to the House of Commons, 
whose members are themselves proxies for the 
people. A shareholder in a joint-stock compiiny 
may vote by proxy, the instrument requiring, by 
the Stamp Act of J870, a penny stamp. A Deed of 
Procuration must bear a ten -shilling stamp. Princes, 
for reasons of state or ccuivenienoo, were occasion- 
ally represented by deputy at their own marriage 
(Cliarles I. was married by proxy in Paris), but 
marriage by proxy is not recognised by the law of 
England. 

Prudentins, Aithelius Clemens, the Cliris- 
tian Latin poet, was born in 348 at some town in 
Spain. He adopted the profession of a lawyer and 
became a judge, afterwards holding a high court 
appointment at Rome, where ho becatne tired of 
worldly affairs and, turning to religion, expressed 
his thought in several hymns; a poem on the divin- 
ity of Christ {Apotheosiit) ; verses on t he origin of 
evil and sin ( /Jamartufmm) ; a i>oem on tlie struggle 
for the soul between virtue and vice {Paycho- 
maohia) ; philosophical anti-pagan poems ( Contra 
Bymtnaolium) ; fo\irteen poems in honour of saints 
{Peritiiephanon Liher), usually considered his best 
work, and the JDiptychmi, a hexameter poem on 
Scriptural history. In his Prefatio he gives details 
of his life up to 405 and a catalogue of his works. 
The date of his death is unknown, but (as has been 
noted) ho survived into the 5th century. 

Prnxi^fOi a skin affection in whioli there is a 
.scattered eruption of slightly -raised phuplos of the 
same colour as the skin, accornj)anied with incjcs- 
sant itching. It is due to stimulating food and 
drink, spices, heating exercise and even to change 
of temperature and the friction of clothing. The 
itching is often worst at bedtime and causes many a 
sleepless night, while bleeding and discharge may bo 
set up by the constant scratching. The discasf^ is 
much more t roublesome in old people than in young 
folk. The back of the arms and legs are the fa- 
vourite situation, but it may oc.cur on the chest, 
lower part of the belly and the back. Itching 
without eruption of pimples or visible cause is 
known Bsi pruritus. It is aggravated by errors of 
the table and “ good” living. In treatment a self- 
denying diet must be strictly pursued, (loffee and 
alcohol must be abandoned and highly seasoned 
dishes and shellfish mu.st be tabooed. Cleanliness 
is essential and the use of Turkish baths may 
be beneficial. Internal remedies should only be 
resorted to under medical advice. 

Prussia (German, Preussm ; Latin, Poruma)^ 
a kingdom of Europe and the chief state of the 
German Empire, is bounded on the N. by the 
Baltic, Denmark and the North Sea, on the S. 
by Austria and Saxony, Bavaria, Hesse-Darmstadt 
and Alsace-Lorraine, on the E. by Russia and on 
the W. by Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxem- 
burg. It has an area of 134,622 square miles, being 
for the most part level except in the neighbourhood 
of the Rhine and the Moselle, the central district 
of the Harz Mountains and the Saxon border-land. 
Besides the two rivers above-named, which drain 
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with their tributaries (lie western portion of the 
kingdom, there are also the Elbe, the Oder and the 
Niemen, whilst the Vistula receives some of the 
waters in tlie extreme east, where lakes are 
numerous. A chanicteristic feature of the Baltic 
seaboard is the succession of large lagoons separ- 
ated from the open water by long spits of land and 
islands. The coast-line of 500 miles affords few' 
good harbours — Kdnigsborg, Danzig, Stettin, Swine- 
miindo, Kiel and Hamburg, with the river- port of 
Bremen, being the principal. The soil on the 
whole is fertile, though there are large sandy tracts 
in (he nor(h and vast forests scattered over the 
central and eastern region.s. Owing to the diversity 
of climatt's, the agricultural products are varied, 
the vine, maize, hoiis and fruits of all kinds being 


abundant in ( ho south and west, whilst the colder 
district.s yield rye, oats, wheat, barley, Ix^ets, pohi- 
toes, linseed, hemp iirid tlax. Live-stock is reared 
on a vast scale, while poultry, dairy proiiuce of 
every description and bee-koofung are of increasing 
importance. Coal and iron are worketl success- 
fully, and almost all metals except gold and silver 
exist in considerable cpiantity, whilst there are 
noted mineral s[)rings at Homburg, Wiesbaden, 
Erns, Sclilangenbiid, Soden, Aachen, Salzbrnnn and 
elsewhere. Manufactures of linen, cotton, woollen 
and silk goods flourish at various industrial centres 
and the iron and steel works rival those of Great 
Britain, Krupp’s ordnance and armour-plating 
works at Essen are world-famous. Stettin ranks as 
one of the leading shipbuilding centres in Europe. 
Wine and beer are made in immense quantities and 
Berlin threatens the supremacy of Leipzig as a 
book mart. The government is a constitutional 
monarchy, with two legislative chambers (together 
called the Liindtag) — namely, the Herrenbaus, 
answering to the House of Lords (but not wholly 
hereilitnry),Hnd the Abgeordnetenhaus, or Chamber 


of Deputies, elected by a system of indirect suf- 
frage 80 devised as to give great weight to property, 
while the present distribution of seats tells strongly 
in favour of the landed interest. The sovereign, 
however, exercises very wide prerogatives and, by 
the constitution of the German Empire, is German 
Emperor. To the Bundesrat, or Federal Council, 
of the Empire Prussia sends seventeen members out 
of fifty-eight, and contributes 236 members to the 
Heich.stag, or Diet of the Realm. The kingdom is 
divide<l for administrative purposes into fourteen 
provinces. Berlin is the capital, and among other 
important cities are Cologne, Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, Magdeburg, Breslau, Hanover, Elberfeld and 
Aachen. Primary education is compulsory and is 
carefully enforced and of its universities those of 
Berlin, Bonn, Breslau, Halle, Kdnigsberg 
and Gottingen are in the highest repute. 
Religious liberty prevails, though legis- 
lation has occasionally been directed 
against Roman Catholics, who constitute* 
a third of the population, the rest bein^’ 
Protestants, with a hirge Jewish element 
The railway system is well developed, 
the lines being almost entirely owned by 
the State. The country derives its name 
from the Bornssians, an extinct people, 
akin to the Lithuanians. The kings trace 
their origin to one of Charlemagne’s 
generals, whose successor, Count Fried- 
rich I., built the family castle of Hohen- 
zollern, near the Danube, in 980. In 
1415 Friedrich VI. was invested with 
the province of Brandenburg and two 
years later became Elector. During his 
long reign in the 17tli century Frieclrich 
Wilhelm, the Great Elector, largely in- 
cnjfised his domains and his son, Fried- 
rich I., crowned himself king at KOnigs- 
berg on January 18th, 1701, Friedrich 
II. (the Great) enhanced the power of 
his house by his stiitesmanship and the 
second and third partitions of Poland 
I added enormously to its territory. Pop. (1900), 
34,472,509, or 256 to the square mile. 

PrusBians, Old Prussians, or Pruozi, the 
western division of the Lithuanians, who originally 
occupied the region between the Vistula and Nie- 
men— that is, part of West and the whole of Bast 
Prussia. Asa separate nationality these Prussians 
became extinct or absorbed in the surrounding 
German populations about 250 years ago. Of tiieir 
Lithuanian dialect, which died out towards the 
middle of the 17th century, nothing survives 
except a vocabulary of over 890 words, dating from 
the beginning of the 15th century, and a transla- 
tion of the German catechism published in 1561. 
Prussian was of more archaic type than Lett io and 
1 even preserved some forms older than those of 
I Lithuanian itself, 
i 

I Prussian Blue. When solutions of a ferric 
i salt and yellow prussiate of potash are mixed 
j together, a heavy dark-blue precipitate is formed 
i known as Prussian blue, which is employed largely 
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as a pigment. Before being used for this purpose, 
the precipitate is washed well with water and a 
dilute acid. It has the composition represented 
by the formula Fe;(ON)j 8 , but its exact nature has 
yet to be determined. It dissolves readily in oxalic 
acid, yielding a liquid employed as a blue ink. A 
compound obtaine<l from red prussiatc and a fer- 
rous salt is very similar if not identical and is 
known as Turnbull’s blue. 

Pmissiate of Potash. Two salts are known 
as prussiates of potash — namely, the yellow prus- 
siate and the red prussiate. The former of these 
is a salt of the composition K 4 FeCgN 8 . which forms 
fine large yellow crystals soluble in water. It is 
obtained by heating organic nitrogenous matter, 
such as horns, hoofs, etc., together with crude 
j)Otash and iron filings, and extracting the fused 
mass with water. It is important chemically, as it 
is the source from which prussic acid and almost 
all the cyanogen compounds are ultimately pro- 
duced. Although classified as a poison in phar- 
macy, it is not poisonous. It may be readily 
recognised by the fact that it gives in solution a 
fine blue precipitate with ferric salts. It is em- 
ployed medicinally to a slight extent, acting as a 
laxative. Red prussiate is obtained from the pre- 
ceding compound by passing chlorine through its 
solution. It forms fine ruby-red crystals and has 
the composition represented by KjFeCgNg. It is 
soluble in water, forming a brownish-green solution, 
which, with ferrous salts, yields a dark-blue pre- 
cipitate. Besides its use in pure chemistry, it is 
employed for tlie production of a photographic 
paper used largely by engineers, etc., for giving 
tracing of line drawings. 

Prussic Acid, or Hydrocyanic Acid, con- 
sists chemically of hydrogen cyanide, HCN, and 
may be prepared by heating a metallic cyanide 
with an acid. It is also formed when an electric 
discharge is passed through a mixture of cyanogen 
and hydrogen or of acetylene and nitrogen. As in 
this latter case the acetylene can be produced by 
the direct union of its component. s, it follows that 
prussic acid can be formed by direct synthe.siK 
from its elements. The equation for this formation 
is C 3 H 3 + Nj = 2HCN. It is also produced by the 
fermentation of a certain vegetable product — amyg- 
dalin [Glucoside] — contained in laurel leaves,^ 
bitter almonds, cherry-stones and other sources.* 
If pure, it is a colourless liquid which boils at 
26*5® C. and may be solidified by cooling to - 15" C. 
It has a specific gravity of about -7. It is in- 
flammable, burning with a ciiaracteristic purple 
flame. Its odour if diluted is peculiar and irritat- 
ing. It is soluble in water and mo.st solvents. It 
Is exceedingly poisonous. Nausea, convulsions 
and rapid insensibility are the usual symptoms. 
Chemical antidotes are of little avail, the only 
satisfactory treatment being the evacuation of the 
contents of the stomach, if that is possible, and 
the application of the cold douche to the neck and 
spine. 

Pryime, William, Puritan pamphleteer, was 
born at Swanswick, Somersetshire, England, in 


1(>00 and was educated at Bath Grammar School 
and Oriel College, Oxford. He was called to the 
bar in 1528, but had already become known for his 
controversial and legfil writings. In 1032 he pub- 
lished HUtriomaBtix (“The Actor’s Scourge ”> 
reflecting on the immorality of the stage. F(A 
words contained in this supposed to refer to the 
queen he was degnided from Ins profession by the 
Star Chamber, fined, pilloried ami deprived of his 
ears. For attacking the bishops in NetvH from 
J^wrioh (1037) ht? wjus condoinncd to imprisonnu'nt 
for life, being confined in Mount Orgueil Castle in 
Jersey for greater isolation, but both his sentences 
were declared illegal by the Long Parliament. 
Elected M.P. for Newport in Cornwall, ho argued in 
favour of peace with the king and was accordingly 
“purged” by Pride (1048). For denouncing the 
Commonwealth he was impri.soned for three yc^ars. 
He was elected member for Bath in 1000 and after 
the Restoration was appoint ed Keeper of the Tower 
Records. He died in London on October 24th, 1009. 
His Simireiffti Power of Parliamcntu and Kingdoms 
(1043) was deemed a conclusive vindication of the 
constitutional position of the Parliament. As a 
pamphleteer his industry was unflagging and his 
courage undaunted. 

Psalmanazar, George, literary impostor, 
whose real name has never been ascertained, was 
born probably in the south of France about 1080. 
After wandering about the (’ontinent in various 
characters, he came to England in the early years 
of the IHth century. He preten<le(l to be a I'or- 
mosan and wrote a book on that country in 1704 
and translated the Church Catechism into what 
was supposed to bo that language. Ho was believed 
in by Henry Compton, Bishop of London, and Dr. 
Johnson, but was certainly a thorough impostor, 
though his own story was that William Innes, a 
Presbyterian chaplain to a Scots regiment lying at 
Sluys in 1702, encouraged him in his practice of 
deceit for their mutual profit. After the laj>sc of 
six years public opinion and most of his dupes 
were satisfied of his imposture and t hough he after- 
wards made a few feeble efforts to revive his false 
pretensions he finally abandoned them in 1728. 
Thenceforward he led the laborious life of a literary 
hack, but his genuine piety and irreproaclnible 
conduct earned him the respect of his neighbours. 
Dr. Johnson 8 ometime .4 sought his company and 
never contradicted him. “He would,” he said, 
“as soon have thought of contradicting a bishop.” 
Psalmanazar died in l^ondon on May 3rd, 1763, 
aged about 84. 

PsalxiiB,, The Book of, one of the books of the 
Bible, containing 150 Psalms, many of which are 
traditionally attributed to David. Modern criticism, 
however, ascribes only from ten to twenty to David, 
and rejects the Mosaic authorship) of the 90th 
Psalm and the Solomonic of the 72nd and 127ih. A 
number are supposed to have been written at the 
time of the exile or later. Neither in the Book 
itself nor in the text of the Old Testament does any 
name for the Psalms collectively occur. The title 
given by the Jews is the Book of Praises, while in 
the Septuagint it is usually called Bihlos gtsalmMy 
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tiie pmlnion being properly a song to the accom- 
paninicnt of stringed instruments. In the Codex 
Alexandrinus the Book is named PmUirion (Kng- 
Ibh, “Psalter”), which is, strictly, a string^ 
instrument. The 151st Psalm of the Beptuagint is 
spurious. 

Paanduonia* the order of Alcyonarian corals, 
of which the “red coral” of commerce (Corallium 
rubrum) w the best-known representative. The 
order is characterised by the presence of a rod-like, 
branching skeleton, which is surrounded by the 
fleshy parts of the animals which compose the 
colony. The skeleton is therefore said to be sclero- 
basic : it consists in Corallium of fused calcareous 
spicules ; in other groups these spicules are less 
abundfint and occur either scattered through a 
horny axis (as in the Scleroprgiaoea), or the 
skeleton consists of joints fonned of spicules 
alternating with others formed of horny material 
(as in Melithaca). Tiio oldest representatives of 
the order are some Jurassic species of Ooralliurn. 

PsaudoCCSle, tlic name applied to the func- 
tional body cavity in the higher animals : it is so 
called because it is due to tlu; formation of spaces 
in the tissues and is not connected witli the primi- 
tive cavity in the embryo. 

Pieudomorphs are minerals occurring in 
forms characteristic of some ot her species, 'i’hey 
have generally rounded angles and dull surfaces. 
Pseudomorphs may be groupe<l, according to their 
mode of origin, into four classes : — 

1. Knerustation pseudomorphs, or epimorpbs, 
where one mineral encrusts another, which is sub- 
sequently dissolved and may be replaced. 

12. Alteration pseudomorphs, formed by gradual 
chemical change. They arise either (1) from loss 
of a constituent (katogcnic), as copt)er from cuprite 
(CuO) ; or (2) from gain of a constituent (anogenic), 
as malachite (CtiOOx -f OuHjO.j) from cuprite, or 
anglesito (PbS 04 ) from gtilena (PbS) ; or (3) from 
exchange of constituents, Jis galena from pyro- 
inorpliite (iU^bjjP.jO^, -f PbCl). 

3. Jlcplacement or Substitution pseudomorphs, 
wher(^ one substance is removed and an altogether 
distinct substance substituted for it, as lirematite 
(Fe./)^) for calcitc (CaCO,). 

1. Paramorphio pseudomorphs, or pararnorphs, 
where one dimorphic condition of a chemical sub- 
stance replaces another, f-.e., wliere the molecules 
have boon rearranged without change of conqwsi- 
tion, as calcito from aragonite. 

Fossils may be considered as calcite, opal, fluor. 
maroasite, or other mineral, pseudomorphous after 
animal or vegetable matter. Pseudomorphism, 
having often occurred on a large scale, is of the 
utmost importance in the study of rocks. 

Pseudonym, also nom pk gukrke and, incor- 
rectly, NOM PK ri.UMB or PEX-NAME, a name 
assumed for various reasons (the most obvious l>eing 
also the most probable) by a writer or other person 
desirous of making a more or less public appearance 
under what is practically a form of anonymity. 
Though pseudonyms are most commonly employed 


by authors, their use is by no means coiitined to 
literary persons. Actors and actresses, notoriously, 
are given to veiling their identity under stage- 
names. The permanent adoption of a name other 
than the family name, however, is, strictly speak- 
ing, not a pseudonym. Thus (Sir) Henry Irving 
was not a pseudonym for John Henry Brodribb 
whicli was his real name, and the innumerable 
Smiths who, in dislike of the sweet simplicity of 
one of the oldest and most honourable names, 
affect to spell it “ Smythe ” do not thereby adopt a 
pseudonym. The German Reformers were prone 
to the Hellenising of their names and not one person 
in ten thousand probably knows or remembers that 
Melanchthon’s original name was Schwarzert and 
that of (Ecolampadius Heussgen. Examples of 
change of name are also frequent among painters, 
as in the well-known instances of Claude Lorraiu, 
whose name was Claude Gel6e, and Gaspar Poussin, 
whose name was Gaspar Dughet. Nor is a 
sobriquet properly a pseudonym : thus “ Perdita ” 
w'ould not be recognised as the pseudonym of 
Mary Robinson (1758-1800), the actress who used 
it, nor “ Saccharissa of Dorothy Sptmeer, Countess 
of Sunderland, who was so addressed by Edmund 
Waller the poet. The following is a list of the 
j)seudonyms that have been employed by authors 
of more or less celebrity : — 


A.K.IJ.B 

A.L.O.K (A Laihj oj 

Eay- 

Dr. A. K. H. Boyd. 

land) 


Charlotte Maria Tva-ker. 

AbhoUf Angus Evan .. 


James B«rr. 

Adeler^ Max 


Charles Ileber Clark. 

Alcibiades 


Lord Tennyson in Punch, 18-16. 

Alco/ribas Nasiev 


Francois mbelais. 

Alexander^ Mrs. 


Mrs. A. P. Hector. 

Amateur Casual 


Jaities Greenwood. 

Amyand, Arthur 


Major Edward Art hur Haggai*d. 
F. Anstey Guthrie. 

Anstey, F. 


Af>e (in "P'anity Fair “) 


Carlo Pellegrini. 

Artist Unknotrn 


.Joseph Pennell. 

Atlas (in ** The World ”) 


F<inmnd Yates. 

Aunt Judy 


Mrs. Alfred Gatty. 

liah 


W. S. Gilbert. 

Beds, Cuthliert 

Bell, Acton 


Rev. E. Bradley. 

Aime Bronte. 

„ Currer 


Charlotte B>ot)lc. 

„ Ellis 

Bervnek, Mary 


Emily Jane Bronte. 


Adelaide Anne Procter. 

Bettina. ... 


Klizaboth von Arnim. 

Biblioj)hile Jacob 


Paul I..acroix. 

Bisket staff, Isaac 


Dean Swift and Steele in Tatler* 

Biggerstuff Bros. 


W, Nicholson and J. Pryde. 

Biglitw, llosen .. 


.1. RuHsell Lowcdl. 

Billings, Josh 


Henry W. Shaw. 

Bogan of Bogan, Mrs. 


narones.s Nairne. 

Boldrewooil, llolf 


T. A. Browne. 

Bon (laultier 


Sir Theotlore Martin and W. E. 
Aytoun, 

Bo: 


Charles Dieken.s. 

BreitmanVf Ihns 


Charles G. Leland. 

liroum, Mrs. ... 


George Rose. 

Browns, Matt Its to 


W. B. Rands. 

Browns, I'hiVis 


Mrs. Hamer. 

Byelkin, Jvan 


Ah xander Pushkin. 

Bystander 


Gold win Smith. 

C..^.C 


C. 8. Calverley. 

Caballero, Fernon 


Cecilia Bold von Faber. 

Carmen Sylvii 


Queen ot Rninaida. 

Carroll, Iswis 


C. L. Dodgson. 

Cavendish 


H. Jones 

('nxton, Pisistratus ... 
Cham 


l8t Lord Lyttou. 

AmMee de No6. 

Claribel 


Mrs. Barnard. 

Conway, Hugh 


F. J. Farguif. 

Corno di Bassetto 


George Ben.ard Shaw. 
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CortnmUf liarrii 
Cauniry Parson 
Crayon, Christopher ... 
Vrtiyon, Geoffrey 
Crowquill, Alfred 

Dagonet 

Daiitni ry Neicsma n ... 
iJanby, Frank 

D* Anvers, N 

Dash, Vomtbsse 
Delorme, Josej^h 

Delta ... 

Dods, Meg 

£.V.B. 

Egerton, George 

Elia 

Eliot, George 

Kttrick Sh epherd 
f'nirleigh, Frank 
Farningham, Ma ria n ne 

Fern, Funny 

Filoincna 

Garrett, Edward 

(krnuan 

Gift, Theo 

Gotthelf, Jeretnias 
(FradiuUe of Onfford ... 
Graham, Ennis 
Gray, Mclxvv.II 
Greemvooil, Grace 
Grrville, Henry 

a 

JIM. .A ... 

HalilnirUm, 

Uaviilton, Gail 
Hamst, Olphur 
Hailand, Marina 

Jlildebrand 

Hi}ypolytus a Lapidc ... 
Ilistoriinis 

Hobbes, John Olircr ... 
Holbeach, Henry 
Holland, Elizabeth 

hope. Anthony 

Hope, Ascott II. 

Hope, F. T. 1. 

Hyperion 

Iconoclast 

Impenitent, The 
liigoldshy, Thomas 

Iota 

Iron, Ihdph 

Janus 

Jean Paul 

Junius ... 

Kata Phusin ... 

Kerr, OphcAis C. 

King, A Hr 

Kn ickerbocker, Diet ri ch 

l.K.L 

La touche, John 

Jac, Ifolvu 

J.ec, Vernon 

Lniuu, N. 

l.ewnld, Funny 

Limner, Luke 

l ittle, Thomas 
Lorrain, Jean 

Loti, Pierre 

Ludlow, Johnny 

LyoXl, Edna 

Madeod, Fiona 

Madge 

MoJGond, Thomas ... 

Mnlakoff 

Malet, Lucas 

Malvery, Olive- Christian 


... H. W. Pi*<>ct(M*. 

i Dr. A. K. H. Br>y,l. 

••• \ Rev. H. Moulc. 

... J. E. Ritchie. 

... Washington Irving. 

... A. H. Forrester (artist) aiul 

C. R. Forrester (antliur). 

... (i. U. Sims. 

... .T. M. Bailey. 

... Mr.s. Frankan. 

... Mrs. A. G. Bell. 

... M. <le f<ainto-Mars. 

... C. A. Bainte-lieuve. 

... D. M. Jloir 
.. Mrs. JohiisUnie. 

... II<tn. Mrs. Boyle. 

... Mrs. Golding Bright. 

.. (.'harles Lamb. 

... Mrs. Cross (nF.c Maiiun Evans). 
... .Tames Hi»gg. 

... Francis E. Sme<lley. 

. . Mary Ann Hearn. 

... Mrs. i^arah 1*. Burton. 

... Mrs. Fonwick MilLr. 

... Mra. 1. Fyvio Mayo. 

... Fasquier Que.siul. 

... Theodora Boulger. 

... A. Bitzin.s. 

... John Ruskin. 

... Mrs. Molesworth. 

... Miss M. G. Tuttiett. 

... Mrs. Lippincott, 

... Mine. Durand. 

... (kjintesso dc Martel de JanvilU*. 
... John Doyle. 

... Mrs. Htden Hunt Jackson. 

.. .1. D. Ilobcrts(»n. 

... Mary Abigail iKxIge, 

... Ralph Thomas. 

. Mrs. M. V.Terhune (me Huwes). 

. . N. Beets. 

... Philipp Bogislaw vonChemnilz 
Sir w. Vernon Uarcourt. 

Mrs. Craigie. 

... W. B. Rands. 

... Miss Tlionins. 

... A. H. Hawkins. 

... Robert Hope .M(»ncriefr. 

Dean Farrar. 

... .losiah Quincy. 

f Charles Biwilaiigli. 

|j. F. McLennun, 

... H. P. Lowry. 

... Rev. R. H. Barham. 

... Mr.s. Mannington (,’affyn. 

... Olive iiclireim r. 

.. DoUingor, Huber and Fried- 
rich. 

... J. P. K, Ricliter. 

(l)Wir Philip Pnincis. 

... John Rtiskin. 

... R. II. Newell. 

Alieti Kennedy 
... Washington Irving. 

... Letitia E. Landoii. 

Oswald Crawford. 

... Harriet Parr. 

... Violet Paget. 

... N. Niembseh von StreliUnau. 

. Mrne. Staht . 

... John Leighton, 

... T. Moore. 

... Nicolas Eilnic lltstif dc la 
Bretonne. 

... Jnlien Viand. 

. , Mrs. Henry Wo(m1. 

... Ada Ellen Bnyly. 

... William Sharp. 

... Mrs. Hninphrcy. 

... R. Hnchanun. 

W. E, Johnston, 

... Mrs. St. Ijegei- Harrisen (are 
Kingsley). 

... Mrs. 4^chibaltl Maekirdy. 


Markham, J/os. 

Miirlitt, E 

Mathers, Helen 

Meade, L. T 

Meredith, Isabel 
Meredith, Owen 
Merlin 

Miller, Joatinin 
Montalte, Louis de ... 

M onsamljaiw, .^crerinus dt 

MultatuH 

Nusby, Petrob um V, ... 
Nerm I, Gerard dr 

Nimrod . 

North, Christopher 

Nostradamus 

Navalis 

O.K 

O'Domvan, P. M. 

O' Dowd, Cornelius 

Ogilry, Gavin 

old Humphrey 

Old Merry " 

Omnium, Jacob 

Opium-Eater 

Optic, Oliwr 

O'Jlell, Max 

Orinila 

Onida 

Page, If. A 


Parley, Peter 

raterfamilias 

Percy, Rcnlmi 

Percy, ShoHo 

Phiz 

Pindar, Peter 

Plymlcy, Veter 
Promt, Father 

Q 

Quirinns 

Hed Spinner 

HUa 

lioberUon, John 

Itoh Roy 

Ross, Adrian 

Ro in ng E ngli Jivui » ... 
S.G.O 

Saint Rilmy 

Kami, George 

Scott, I.xnder 

ScHhlerus, Ma rt i n u .s- ... 
Sealsfidd, Charles , . 

Selkirk, J. R 

Setoun, Gabriel,,, 

Sharfte, Luke 

Shirley 

Skctchley, Arthur 

Slick, Sam 

>^py 

Stchedrin 

Stendhal 

Stepniak 

Stern, Daniel 

Stonehenge 

Stretton, Hr.sha 
Surfaceman 
Swan, Annie S. 

Syntax, Dr. 

Taluf 

Taylor, G. 

/’!«?/] nayl 

Timon . 

Titcomh. Timothy 
TUmarsh. Michael Angdo 

Toby, M.P 

Turner, Ethel 

twain, Mark 


Mrs. K. C. Penrose. 

Henrietta Eugotiin John. 

Mra. Keevos (nee Matthews), 
Mrs. TouUnin-Smith. 

Olivia and Helen Rossetti. 

Sari of JLyttou. 

Alfred Tennyson in Examour, 

\W2. 

('iucinnatus H. Miller. 

Blaise Paseal. 

Samuel PutVendorf. 

E. Douwes Dekkor. 

D. R. Locke. 

G. Labrunle. 

C. J. Apjierley. 

Prof. John Wilson. 

Michel dc Notredaine. 

F. L. von Hnidetiberg. 

Mme. de Novikofl' Ijik Olga 
Kiree.n). 

T. L. Peacock. 

Charles Lover. 

J. M. Barrie, 
f}. Mogridge. 

Edwin Hodiler. 

M. J. Higgins. 

T. de Quinecy. 

W. T. Adams. 

J'aul BloncL 
Katherine Pliili])s. 

Louisa dc la Rainco. 

Alex. H, .Japp. 

C S. G. Goodrich ; 

) W. Martin ; 

; G. M«)gridge ; 

(.W.Tegg; J. llrnnett. 

M. J. Higgins. 

T. Byorley. 

J. C. Robertson, 

Uablot K. Browne. 

John Wolcot. 

Sydney Smith. 

F. S. Mahony. 

I Dottglas .Jerrold. 

1 A. T. Quillcr-Couch. 

Dr. Ddlli tiger. 

W'm. Senior. 

Mrs. D. Humphreys- 
Sir .T. U. Seeley. 

John Maegrogor, 

A. II. Ropes. “ 

E. C, Grenville. Murray. 

Rev. Lord Stanley Godolpliin 
Osborne. 

Due do Morny. 

Mmc. Dndevant (nh Dupin). 
Mrs. Lucy B. Baxter. 

Swift, Poj)e, and Arhuthuot. 

K. A. PoKtel. 

J. R. Brown. 

T. N. Hepburn. 

Robt. Barr. 

J(din Skeito'i. 

Ucv. George Rose. 

T. C. Haliburtoii. 

Leslie Ward, 

M. Holtykofr. 

.Marie Ilenri Beyle. 

8 M. Krachviiisky. 

(Tountess d'Agouit. 

.1. H. Walsh. 

Sarah Smith. 

Alex. Anderson. 

Mrs. Burnett Smith. 

W. Combe. 

T. A. L. von Janob-Robinson. 
Prof. Hausratli. 

T, P. O’Connor. 

Lord Lytton. 

J. G. Holland. 

W. M. Thackeray. 

11. W. Lucy. 

Mrs. H. U. Curlewib. 

S. L. Clemens. 
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Tytler, Snrnk 

(Jtirlf. tUiHvm 

Urban, Sylvauufi 
yacuuB yiator 

Verax 

VfiWHre 

tVanl, Artrmut 
If'nrdett, Ularetux 
U'etherdl, EHznMh ... 
Winter, John Strmujr 
XatlhM 


MiKH I{. Kedditf. 

.inei Chandler flarrifi. 

E’titor Gentleman'^ Magazine. 
Thomas Hiighoa. 

II. Dunckley. 

Fruii^oia Mario Aroiiet. 

C, F. Urow'rn*. 

Mrs. 0. James. 

Husnu Warner. 

.Mrs. Arthur Htannard. 

(,'apt. II. J. MorriHoit, H.N. 


Psendopodia, tiic tjlimt, thick, irre<i:ular 
processes from Uio protf)pl:i.srii which forms the 
l>o<1y substance of many Protozoa, especially those 
beloiijirlng to the Rhizopoda. 


PseudoaoorpionidsB, a group of Arachnida 
wliich have a long, clawed pair of appendages 
arising from the head, which give them somewhat 
the aspect of small scorpions. Tti(! abdomen, 
however, is vei 7 different, as in the.se it is broad 
and flat throughout and has no narrow po.steri(>r 
part (meUisoma). Few of these oreature.s exceed 
one-sixth of an inch in length and they are pretty 
numerous in most countries. They lead a cc>nceale<l 
life, p(!nctrating into hidden spjices in search of 
shelter and food. One of the best known, the 
Book Scorpion {Chelifrr oarn'roiden), about one- 
eighth of an inch long, lives among old dusty books 
and portfolios. Allied species occur in rnos.s, hot- 
beds and arrjong decaying vegetable matter, on the 
ground among herl)age and under the. loose hark of 
trees. They run freely and hold tip their tiny 
pincers threateningly when alarmed. They feed on 
mites and minute insects. The females are ovi- 
pnrou.s, usually producing about twenty eggs. 
Some spocii^s fasten on with their pincers to flies, 
which may sometimes be seen tlius burdened. 

Ptthav^ a Caucasian people forming a distinct 
branch of the Georgian family, whose territory 
comprises the upland valleys of the Anigva river 
and some of the head-waters of the Kur, in the 
government of Tillis. The Pshavs, whose number.s 
do not exceed 7, 0(H), are still a half-savage people, 
living in small tribal or family groups, holding 
their lands in common, preserving traces of the 
old matriarchal system, speaking an archaic form 
of Georgian and, although nominally Christians, 
addicted to many pagan practices. 

PskoVy a government of Uus.sia, bounded on 
the N. by Si. l*etersburg, on the E. by Novgorod, 
Tver and Smolensk, on the S. by Vitebsk and on 
the W. by Livonia. It has an area of 17,(KX) square 
miles, is watered by the Velikaya, Ijovat, Shelon, 
Polist and other streams, contains numerous lakes, 
mostly small, and many marshy tracts and, saving 
in the hilly soiu h, is flat or undulating. The forests 
are extensive, yielding much timber and, though 
the soil is unfertile, rye, oats, barley and potatoes 
are grown. The fisheries are productive, but the 
manufactures are insignificant. The capital is 
Pskov. Pop., l,13t),540. 


oldest towns in Russia, maintaining its independence 
until the Ifith century, being the last to pass under 
the yoke of Moscow. The most interesting 
building is the 12th-century cathedral in the 
Kremlin containing tombs of the mediasval princes 
and bishops of Pskov. There is tra<le in flax and 
other products. Pop., 30,400. 

PsocidaBy a family of Pseudoneuroptera, small 
in.sects with simply-veined wings, the bind pair 
considerably smaller than the foi*e. They frcqueni 
the trunks of trees, old palings, walls and situ- 
ations where lichens and mosses flourish. Low 
forms of vegetation and animals still more minute 
than themselves constitute their food. They 
occur chiefly in the temperate regions of the Old 
World. Besides the winged species of Psocus, the 
family includes wingless forms, usually about 
/,y of an inch in length, which liveamongold books 
and papers, whence they are known as llook Lice. 
They are also among the mites that play havoc with 
collections of insects and dried plants. The most 
familiar species is called Atropos pulsatorius, the 
specific name referring to an old belief that this 
feeble little thing was the Death-watch. 

PaoriasiSf a skin affection in wliicli congested 
areas, which subsequently assume a scaly form of 
desquamation, develop on the skin. The eruption 
usually appears on the back of the arm or the front 
of the legs, but may affect other parts of the body. 
It is apt to recur. General treatment includes 
close attention to the health and digestion, besides 
the avoidance of friction from the clothing. A 
warm equable climate is beneficial and sea-bathing 
is often curative. Arsenic is about the only drug 
upon which reliance c.'in be placed. Local treat- 
ment begins by removal of the scales with hot 
water and soft soap. 'When the affection is acute 
and there is redness round the spots, zinc or boracic 
acid should be used and, in chronic cavses, the 
ointment of chrysophanic acid, which, however, 
must be employed under safeguards which must be 
ascertained beforehaml . 

Pay cll6y the heroine of a Greek myth dealing 
with the love of the soul was beloved by 

Eros (Cupid). They only met at night and the 
mortal maiden was warned by the god not to try 
to discover who he was. At last, however* curiosity 
got the better of her and she lit a lamp and looked 
at him while asleep. Eros, awaked by a drop of 
hot oil which fell on him, immediately vanished and 
it was not till after long wanderings that Psyche 
was again united to the god in the palace of Aphro- 
dite, where the jealous Queen of Love had kept her 
for a time in slavery. From being the personifica- 
tion of the soul or spirit, Psyche came in time to 
typify the human soul or mind. She was some- 
times represented with the wings of a butterfly and 
the butterfly was her symbol, less because it is 
tickle and changeable than because it is light* airy, 
beautiful and almost intangible. 


Pskov, capital of the preceding province, situ- 
ated at the confluence of t he Velikaya and Pskova, 
162 miles S.W. of St. Petersburg. It is one of the 


PsychidsB, a family of moths in which the 
females are wingless and limbless and never quit 
the tubes formed by the larvae. The m^es 
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expand an inch or less, their wings being uniformly 
blackish or whitish and rounded at the extremities. 
They fly in grassy places by day, 

P83^0ll0l0inr> Psychology may be defined as 
the science mind. It properly denotes that 
part of philosophy which deals with the soul 
(Greek, psuehe); but the soul is a mysterious 
entity, the nature of which eludes scientific in- 
quiry, The old “rational” psychology started 
with the assumption that mind is a peculiar pro- 
perty of the individual and was thus hampered 
at the outset with associations inseparable from 
the empirical Ego. For “empirical” or “experi- 
mental” psychology, on the other hand, mind is 
merely a congeries of complex phenomena and the 
idea of personality is itself a mental phenomenon, 
the origin of which requires explanation. Psycho- 
logy claims to be a science because, in tracing the 
development of mental life, it proceeds on the same 
assumptions and makes use of the same methods 
as the physical sciences. When it abandons obser- 
vation and experiment and falls back on d priori 
reasoning, it loses its scientific character. A more 
exact notion of its scope may be gained by distin- 
guishing it from the “ disciplines,” to which, on 
one side or another, it has the closest affinity, fl) 
Metaphysic seeks to evolve the whole system of tne 
universe from some groundwork or fundamental 
principle beyond the reach of experience proper. 
Psychology, on the other hand, makes no attempt 
to pass beyond the limits of experience. In the 
language of philosophy, metaphysic is concerned 
with mind in its “noumenal,” psychology in its 
“phenomenal” aspect. (2) Logic discusses the 
validity of mental processes— shows the principles 
to which they must conform if their results are to 
hold good for all minds in a normal condition. 
But psychology confines its attention to the mental 
processes theniselves. (3) Physiology treats of the 
animal organism, including those bodily functions 
which are closely associated with mental activity. 
The line between the two is, however, very sharply 
drawn, so that it is impossible to interpret the one 
in terms of the other, or even to establish a causal 
relation between them. Yet the interaction of 
mind and body as mutual cause and effect is sup- 
posed to be a matter of common experience and it 
is assumed in psychology as the most convenient 
working hypothesis. 

The only valid distinction between mental and 
physical phenomena is that the latter are cognised 
as existing in space, whereas the spatial element is 
absent from mind, or exists only in the form of 
represented extension. But space-relations are 
involved in all objective truth, so that in a sphere 
where the conception is precluded, each individual 
would seem to be confined to his own experience. 
If the mental phenomena themselves furnished the 
sole clue for ascertaining the laws by which they 
are regulated, psychological inquiry would indeed 
be limited to the examination of our own minds ; 
but we know that every form of mental activity 
has its physical counterpart in certain bodily 
changes. Ordinary observ.ation supplies rough 
generaHsations regarding the workings of other 
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minds and by means of the data furnished by 
physiology these can be reduced to a scientlfio 
form, l^’rom physiology we learn that we have a 
nervous system consisting of a central mass com- 
posed of the brain and spinal cord and a multitude 
of afferent (incarrying) and efferent (outcarrying) 
nerves, which convey activity to and from the 
central portion respectively. We know further 
that each of the five “ special ” senses has its own 
system of afferent and efferent nerves, connected 
at the extremity farthest from the brain with an 
external sense-organ, through which tho brain 
communicates with tho outer world. A sensation 
is preceded by a stimulation of the peripheral sur- 
face of a nerve and in the more complex of the 
“ nerve-centres,” where a multitude of nerves unito, 
a co-ordination of sensations is 8up{)osed to take 
place, resulting in higher forms of tliought. The 
fact that the efferent nerves, which control tho 
muscles, act in harmony with the afferent nerves 
is important in connection with tho development of 
the will. It will thus be seen that psychology rests 
on a twofold foundation— introspection and physio- 
logical inquiry. 

Mind embraces the emotional and active as well 
as the intellectual portions of consciousness. Tho 
old psychology accepted the popular fallacy that 
man is endowed with “ faculties,” usually distin- 
guished as intellect, feeling and will. But these 
“ faculties ” must be reckoned among the fictions 
which the mind naturtilly creates in its endeavour 
to render the universe more intelligible. Assump- 
tions regarding the subjective basis of mind are out 
of place in science and, moreover, in the simplest 
act of consciousness discrimination (which is 
thought), feeling and tho impulse to act are 
inextricably woven together. Nevertheless, the 
distinction between the three classes of mental 
phenomena is useful or rather essential ; it is 
based on a real difference of which the mind is 
conscious and some preliminary abstraction and 
classification are indispensable. The analysis of 
mental states into elements which never actually 
occur in isolation may be carried much farther in 
each of the three spheres. Tho primary distinction 
here made is that between Presentation and Kepre- 
sentation. Presentation may be said to give us 
sensations ; Representation, images or ideas, but in 
fact even an apparently simple sensation contains 
representative elements. A presentation is an im- 
mediate fact of consciousness, the genesis of which 
is attributed to external agencies and not to a 
mental process, voluntary or involuntary, of the 
subject. Tho measure of each person’s control over 
his own presentations need not be discussed hei*e ; 
it is sufficient to observe that the feeling of 
“reality” attaching to them always rests on the 
belief that they are forced in upon our minds from 
some external 'source. On the other band, the dim 
and blurred copy of a presentation called a repre- 
.sentation arises in our minds in connection with 
our own past or anticipated experience. Sensation, 
perception, conception, judgment, reasoning, form 
a scale in which presentation soon disappears and 
the representative elements become more numerous 
and complex. A percept is a group of (presented 
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and represented) sensations which are supposed to 
correspond to so many “ qualities ” or “ attributos ’* 
inherent in some external object or substance ; 
an unsophisticated person might call it an imme- 
diate mental reproduction of the object, but this 
notion cannot, of course, be justified on philosophic 
grounds. A concept is an image with properties 
common to several r>ercepts or ideas, each of which 
has attributes not contained in the concept. In 
language concepts are represented by common and 
abstract names. A judgment is a comparison of 
percepts or concepts, or of a percept with a con- 
cept ; its equivalent in language is the proposition. 
Apparently there is no difference in kind between a 
judgment and an intuition of sense, the only 
distinction being that in the former higher forms of 
thought are brought together and the self-conscious 
clement is more distinctly present. A train of 
reasoning, the simplest example of which is the 
syllogism, is a complex process in which several 
judgments combine so ns to form a new judgment. 
In like manner feelings are classified according to 
the degree of their complexity and mind on its 
active side is traced through many stages from 
refiex action to a sustained tension of the will 
manifested in a cornplicmtcd series of actions 
directed towards some common end. 

Our survey has hitherto boon statical rather than 
dynamical ; it will now be well to look more closely 
Into the mechanism of mind, especially on the 
intcllcctunl side. The attitude of the subject 
engagori in building up the fabric of its own ex- 
^Hjrioinu) is called Attention. Our consciousness at 
any moment consists of a vaguely-diffused mass, 
portions of which present themselves with great 
tUstinotness while others are but dimly realised. 
Before any portion of this fleeting consciousness 
can become n i)erraancnt mental possession, it mnst 
acquire a certain degree of precision and cloarncas, 
80 as to be — at least in appearance— separable from 
the adjoining mass. We are then said to attend to 
it. Whatever an act of attention may be in itself 
— whether it be a modification of nerve centres ora 
step in the realisation of the Kgo— its importance 
for psychology i.s that it involves a consciousness 
either of the diireronco or the similarity of two 
phenomena (or ratlier, in all actual acts of atten- 
tion, of both together). To this intuition need only 
Imj added the power of retaining or recalling im- 
pressions (ideation or representation) and the mind 
will be furnished with all that it needs for carrying 
out the most recondit e and most complex processes. 
A sensation must be discriminated from others 
before it ciin be rocalletl ; attention to the features 
common to several percepts is necessary for tlie 
concept; to judge and to reason arc only to detect 
points of resemblance and diversity on a more 
extended scale. The most plausible view of idea- 
tion seems to be that the mind does not entirely 
lose its forgotten impressions: they continue to 
form part of its integral substance, but sink below 
the level of consciousness to a ** sub-conscious ” 
region, from which they may be recalled by some 
favourable train of thought. This view gives a new 
meaning to the ** Laws of Association *' formulated 
by the first English scientific psychologists. Of 


these the most important was the Law of Con- 
tiguity, according to which any mental experience 
has the power of reviving another with which it has 
been frequently conjoined. The sight of a lump of 
sugar will probably recall the idea of a sweet taste. 
Those psychologists who take a purely physical 
view of mind hold that the recurrence of an impres- 
sion in the form of an idea is due merely to the 
irritation of the nerve region originally affected. 
Psychologists frequently disclaim any metaphysical 
bias, but it must be admitted that their explana- 
tions are usually more in accordance with empirical 
than with h prUnri views. This is well illustrated 
in the account commonly given of the processes 
involved in perception. The attribute of resistance, 
which is one of the chief elements in our notion of 
matter, is derived from the muscular feeling of 
expended energy. In like manner the notion of 
extension or space and the localisation of objects 
therein are traced to a complicated series of move- 
ments (involving muscular activity) accompanied 
by sensations of touch. Every school would 
acknowledge that there is a basis of truth in this 
exposition, but that does not necessarily involve 
assent to the manner in which it is put forward. 

Whatever progress psychology may make, it is 
probable that a vast field of mental activity will 
always lie outside the range of experiment and ex- 
ternal observation. In this region introspection 
must remain the only method of discovering mental 
laws. In so far as the theories of psychologist. s 
arc found to tally with everyone’s inner experience, 
they certainly acquire some degree of objective 
validity. But wo are here confronted with a 
further difficulty. The mind turned inwerds upon 
itself can never gain a complete survey of its own 
contents ; in the very act of observing his present 
condition the thinker introduces a new and disturb- 
ing force and, whatever efforts he may make to 
eliminate the personal factor, solf-con 8 ciou 8 nes.s 
must always remain an unresolved element in the 
background. For this reason, among others, psycho- 
logists are disposed to abandon the introspective 
field and seek for the verification and amplification 
of the laws already formulated concerning mental 
action in an enlarged study of its physical accom- 
pjinimonts. To the “ psycho-physical ” experiments 
of Weber, Fechner and Wundt, as well as others of 
more recent date in the United States and Canada, 
wc are indebted for much interesting information re- 
garding the workings of the mind. An important 
class of experiments is that relating to reaction-time, 
f.f*., the time which passes before muscular activity 
manifests itself in response to a sense-stimulus. 
Very precise results have been obtained, the time, 
of course, varying with personal differences and the 
complexity of the processes involved. 

Pflychrometar Is another name for Mason’s 
wet and dry bulb hygrometer and is an in- 
strument for measuring the tension of aqueous 
vapour in the air. 

Ptanuigail {Lageptu)^ a genus of game birds 
of the Grouse family, having the legs feathered to 
the toes. There are several species, natives of the 
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northern parts of both hemispheres. In winter, 
with one exception (the Red Grouse), they assume 
white plumage. The Common Ptarmigan (i. mutiis) 
is found in 
North and Cen- 
tral Scotland, 
the Orkneys 
and the Heb- 
rides and in the 
mountainous 
parts of North- 
ern Europe. 

The male is 
about fifteen 
inches long ; the 
summer dress is 
greyish -brown ; 
the head, 
shoulders and 
breast being 
blackish, while 
the under sur- 
face and wings 
are white. 

When danger 
threatens or the 
birds get alarm- 
ed, they squat motionless on the ground and so 
closely does their plumage harmonise at any season 
with their surroundings that, Dr. Dresser says, “ one 
may walk through a covey without being aware of 
the close proximity of a single individual.” The 
old birds eat alpine V^erries, seeds and young 
shoots, but the young ones are fed chiefly on in- 
sects. The flesh of Ptarmigan is much esteemed 
for the table. 

Ptaridophyta (formerly termed Vascular 
Cryptogams), a sub-kingdom of plants including 
three classes, the Filicinse, Equisetin® and Lycopo- 
<lin®, i.e.^ ferns, horsetails and club-mosses. They 
have a well-marked alternation of generations, the 
sporophyte being the more conspicuous sUige. It 
is generally differentiated into root, stem and leaf 
and contains vascular tissue. It is formed from 
the oospore, but part of the embryo forms an 
embryonic absorbent organ, the foot or suspensor. 
The primary root, if present, does not persist. 
The stem is generally short and unbranched in 
Filicinaj ; elongated and much branched in £ho 
other classes. The leaves are relatively large and 
commonly act also as sporophylls in Filicin® ; they 
are minute and of two distinct kinds, foliage-leaves 
and sporophylls, in the other classes. Hoot, stem 
and leaf have usually an apical cell in Filicin® and 
Equisetin®, but a group of apical mcristem in 
Lycopodin®. The vascular bundles are generally 
closed and scalariform thickening is characteristic. 
Important classificatory characters are the spores 
being all alike (homosporous), or male and female 
(heterosporous), and the s^rangium originating 
from one cell (leptosporangiate), or from a group 
(eusporangiate). The gametophyte or prothalliura 
in the homos^rous groups generally bears both 
antheridia and archegonia. The former on burst- 
ing liberate spiral antherozoids, with many cilia in 


Filicin® and Equisetin®, but with two only in 
Lycopodin®, These swim about in drops of rain 
or dew until they are attracted to the short-necked 
arcbegonia by an excretion of malic acid. Among 
ferns, both apogamy and apospory occur, thus 
destroying any strict alternation of generations. 
Professor Vines’s classification is as follows • 

Class— Ftlicinje. 

Sub-Class— 

Section — Eusporangiat®. 

Order — Ophioglossace®. 

„ Marattiace®. 

Section — Leptosf)orangiat®. 

Most ferns. 

Sub-Class — UctvTo»pwett, 

Section — Eusporangiat®. 

Order — Isoetace®. 

Section — Leptosporangi at®. 

Order — Salviniace®. 

„ Marsileace®. 

Class— Equisbtinje. 

Order — Equisetacc®. 

Class— Lycopodin.®. 

Sub-Class — Homo^oreie. 

Order — Lycopodiaccro, etc. 

Sub-Class — Heierottporeft. 

Order — Selaginellace®. 

Pterobranohia, a group of animals closely 
allied to the Bryozoa, but the exact systematic 
value of which is uncertain. It is, however, prob- 
ably most closely associated with the Entoprocta. 
Only two genera are known and these are very 
different in structure and habit. The better known 
is Khabdopleura, which has been dredged off the 
coasts of Norway and Scotland in from ten fathoms 
to three hundred, and Cephalodiscus, which* lives 
in the seas of Patagonia, The former occurs as 
branching colonies, but the latter is simple. Their 
affinities to the Bryozoa are shown by the possession 
of an ejustome and the flexure of the Intestine. 

Pterodactyl, the general name applied to all 
the winged reptiles of the Secondary rocks. Four- 
teen genera, including Hfl species, are now recog- 
nised, varying in size from that of a sparrow to 
that of an albatross. They had in most cases 
teeth, but sometimes also a horny beak ; a more 
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or less elongated lizard-like tail and an enormously 
elongated outer digit or wing-finger to the fore- 
limbs. This supported an expansion of the integu- 
ment, resembling that in the bats, which may have 
extended to the hind-limbs and tail. There is no 
probability of their having bad feathers. The 
pterodactyls range in geological time from the 
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Trias to the CTpper Chalk. Many large forms have 
been found In the Cretaceous rocks of Kansas ; but 
the longest-known and best-preserved are from 
the Boinhofen lithographic stone of Bavaria, Kim- 
meridgian in age. 

Pttropodaf popularly called ** Wing Shells,” a 
class of MoUusca which live in great numbers at the 
surface of the ocean far from land in all parts of the 
world, in Arctic waters as well as in Equatorial seas, 
i'liey have heads and thus belong to the branch of 
Mollusca known as Glossophora. They are bilaterally 
symmetrical and accordingly have been regarded 
as allied to the Oephalopo^ ; thus Professor Ray 
Lankestcr groups them as the Siphonophora, but 
there is little doubt that this bilateral symmetry 
has been reacquired, while it is probable that the 
lateral wing-like processes (or epipodia) are not 
homologous with the arms of the Cephalopoda. 
The larvce are always provided with a shell, but in 
the adult state only those belonging to the order 
Thooosomata possess one. This, however, does not 
represent the larval shell, but one secondarily 
acquired by all Pteropods; both shells are thrown 
oft in the order Gymnosomata and one family of 
tlm other order, namely, the Cymbulidte, in which 
a third shell is formed ; both remain in Styliola 
and the larval shell only in the family Hyaleidae. 
'J’he Pteropods are small animals and are usually 
found only nt some distance from land, but they 
have been found on the Scottish coast, as in St. 
Andrews Bay ; they occur in such enormous shoals 
(actually discolouring the sca-surfacc in patches 
many square miles in area) that, in spite of their 
small size, they form a leading article in the food 
of whales and sea-birds. The Greenland whale 
strains them out of the water as it passes through 
ita mouth with its whalebone sieve. There are two 



1, Cleotioi-a lancoolata. 
*2. Civocloni eomprfisita. 



orders — the Thocosoraata, the members of which, as 
we have seen, have a shell, and the Gymnosomata, 
in which they are shell-less. Tlie group is one of 
great antiqidty, though much doubt arises as to 
whether the ^eat Oonularia, Theca, etc., of the 


Cambrian rocks are really correctly referred to the 
Pteropods. Another interesting fossil that has been 
assigned to this order is Tentaculites from the 
/Silurian, but this is unquestionably a worm. 

PidrygOfftnea, the subdivision of Insects, in- 
cluding all uiose which have wings, or which, if 
wingless, such as the Fleas and Bird-lice, are 
descendants of winged forms. It thus includes all 
insects except the two members of the two small 
orders, the Collembola and Thysanura, which are 
grouped together as the Apterygogenea. 

Ptiloeerque iPtUocercut an animal 

belonging to the family Tupaiidae, or Bangsrings, 
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of the order Insectivora. The specimen which Dr. 
J. E. Gray of the British Museum described in 1848 
had been captured in Rajah Brooke’s house in 
Borneo by Mr. Low and hence the creatures re- 
ceived the name of Low’s Ptilocerque. Its specific 
name refers to what is its most distinctive feature, 
namely, its tail. The tail is long and slender, hairy 
towards the root ; then comes an interval in which 
it is naked, but covered with rings of broad, square 
scales, among which a few hairs are scattered ; 
finally, to the extent of one-third of its length, it 
is furnished with bushy hair so disposed as to pro- 
duce the effect of a feather. From this character- 
istic the animals are sometimes called Pentails. 
They are extremely elegant little creatures, about 
six inches long, exclu.sive of the tail, which is at 
least as long again, or longer. Their general colour 
is blackish-brown and the tail is bl^k with the 
long hairs at the tip white. The animal is found in 
Borneo and Sarawak. 

Ptolemaic Systenit so called from the 
astronomer Ptolemy, wa.^ the theory of the uni- 
verse which obtained until the 16th century, when 
that of Copernicus took its place. The main idea 
was that the earth was stationary and that all the 
heavenly bodies rotated round it in circles and at a 
uniform rate. 
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Ptolemy. After the conquest of Egypt by 
Alexander the Great, who founded Alexandria in 
832 B.C., and was buried there, it passed under the 
rule of the Greeks. The Ptolemies governed it for 
293 years, and the first four princes of that house 
made it a centre of commerce, learning and the 
arts. Ptolemy I., named Soter, or the Preserver, 
son of Lagus and Arsinoe, concubine of Philip of 
Macedon, whose son he was supposed to be, was 
Alexander’s favourite general. On the death of 
Alexander, in 323, he obtained Egypt, Libya and 
part of Arabia, and until the death of the boy-king 
Alexander IV., ruled as satrap under young Alex- 
ander’s sovereignty. About 3 1 0-9 he was proclaimed 
King of Egypt, his royal dynasty began and an 
independent coinage of money was started. He 
made Alexandria his capital and erected the 
Pharos, or lighthouse, and an academy and founded 
the celebrated library which, at the time of the 
Roman conquest, contained 700,000 volumes. 
When the Romans attacked Alexandria the library 
was accidentally destroyed by fire and Egypt be- 
came a province of the Roman Empire. Ptolemy 
besieged Jerusalem, carrying off 100,000 captives, 
whom he dispersed throughout his own kingdom 
and seized Cyprus, which became a part of the 
monarchy as long as it continued. After ruling 
for thirty-eight years he abdicated in his younger 
son’s favour. Ptolemy IT., surnamed Philadel- 
PHUs in ridicule, because he put his elder brothers 
to death, constructed a great fleet and encouraged 
commerce. Under his patronage the Hebrew 
Scriptures were translated into Greek for the 
benefit of Jews living in Egypt, and this version is 
known as the Septuagint because it is believed to 
have been the work of seventy scholars. His 
wife ArsinoC* was deposed through the intrigues 
of her stepmother, Ptolemy’s sister, Arsinoe, whom 
he marriefl. She bore him no children and had to 
adopt her rival’s son. Incest was abhorrent to 
Greek sentiment, but recent research proves the 
marriage of a brother and sister in the royal 
family of Egypt was honoured as securing the 
blood-royal from the pollution of an inferior strain. 
When his wife died and during the last twenty- 
two years of his life Ptolemy continued to raise 
statues and other memorials in her honour and 
they were deified together. His son, Ptolemy III., 
made war against Syria, which he subdued, to 
avenge the death of Berenice his sister, and during 
his absence a revolt broke out at home. He 
hastened back bearing with him treasures and relics 
which had formerly been carried away from Egypt 
by the Persians. Overcoming the insurgents, by 
the wisdom of his rule he earned the name of 
Euergetes, benefactor. After a reign of twenty- 
five years he Is said to have been poisoned by his 
son Ptolemy IV., ironically called Philopater, 
(father-loving). His cruel nature led him to put 
his mother, brother, uncle and sister, who was also 
his wife, to death. After a life of luxury he left 
Egypt, weak through bad administration, to a 
child whose mother was speedily murdered. 
Despoiled of her provinces the country was only 
saved by the aid of Rome, whose policy it suited 
to extend a protectorate over Egypt. 


Ptolemy (Claudius Ptolbm.£U8), the as- 
tronomer and gec^rapher, lived in Egypt in the 
2nd century after Christ and is believed to have 
carried out his observations in or near Alexandria. 
His works were textbooks throughout the Middle 
Ages. His a.stronomioal writings, from which was 
gathered the Ptolemaic System, consisted of the 
Abnagett {The Great HWi), or, according to its 
Greek title, The GretU System of Astrorumy ; the 
work which contains the Tetrahihlos Syntamis and 
the KaTpo» or Book of a Hundred Apturrisms ; and 
a Treatise on the Phenomena <\f Fixed Stars. The 
Oeofjraphia, a work in eight books, illustrated by a 
map of the world and twenty-six other maps, was 
founded on the labours of a certain Mariiius of 
Tyre. Ptolemy took Ferro in the Canaries as the 
westernmost part of the world from which to 
calculate his longitudes and placed it nearly 
too far east. Latitudes were reckoned from 
Rhodes. His map of the British Isles contained 
two curious blunders. Ireland (Ivernia) was 
placed so far to the north that its southernmost 
part, was placed on a latitude beyond that of North 
Wales, while Scotland was canted to such an extents 
that it was given a direction from west to east 
instead of from south to north, the northern limits 
of the island being represented on the same parallel 
as the Mull of Galloway. But crude as we are too 
apt to suppose Ptolemy’s work, he was the first to 
attempt, and not without some measure of success, 
to reduce the study of geography to a scientific 
basis. 

PtosiSy drooping of the upper eyelid, usually 
due to paralysis of the third cranial nerve, which 
supplies the muscle whose function it is to raise 
the lid. 

Ptyalixly a proteid substance existing in the 
saliva of the mouth. In its composition it closely 
resembles mucin. It is soluble in water and in- 
duces a ferraontive change in starchy matters 
whereby they pass into soluble sugars. Hence it 
plays an important part in digestion in aiding the 
assimilation of the otherwise insoluble starch and 
allied compounds. 

Puberty, the age at which the functions of 
the reproductive organs first become developed. It 
is marked in girls by the beginning of the men- 
strual flow ; in boys by the breaking of the voice 
and the appearance of hair on the face. The 
phenomena of puberty are first manifested, as a 
rule, from the thirteenth to the seventeenth year, 
and sooner, ordinarily, in females than in males. 
In tropical countries the condition is generally 
reached at an earlier age than in temperate regions. 

Publioaui, in the days of the Roman Republic, 
were a class who farmed the public taxes, consist- 
ing chiefly of tolls, tithes, mining and salt duties, 
harbour duties and the rents of the public pastures. 
The office was put up to auction by the censors 
and was held for a period of five years. As the 
security required exceeded the wealth of any 
private citizen, companies {socistates) were formed 
in which the speculators took shares. The puhlicani^ 
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who generally belonged to the equeetrian order, 
of Urn anaaueed great wealth. Under the Empire 
they were to some extent superseded by state func- 
tionaries, but always retained the collection of the 
customs. The “ i)ublicans ” of the New Testament 
were also farmers of tlje taxes, but in a much 
humbler way of business and, as Jews collecting 
tribute for tfie foreigner, were regarded by their 
fellow-countrymen as traitors and outcasts. The 
term “ publican ” as applied to the keeper of a 
tjivern, inn, hotel and the like had no connection 
with the gathering of taxes, but probably gradually 
acquired its vogue from the place of Ids calling. 
This being a public-house, shortened familiarly 
into “ public,’* the keeper of it naturally came to 
bo styled a “ publican.” 

PilOOilUf Giacomo, composer, was born at 
Lucca in Italy in 1858 and studied at Milan under 
Arailcare Fonchiolli. His chief works include 
Mmnn Lemmt, La Ihhenw and Madama Jiutterjty, 
Though t ;0 some extent influenced by the modern 
spirit, it is that rather of bis own country and of 
Franco than of Germany ; but the melody and 
brightness of his work have made it popular. 

Pnooinotti, Khance.sco, physician and medi- 
cal author, was born at Urbino, in Itiily, in 171)4 
and studied at Pavia and Home. After a brilliant 
career he became Professor of Pathology at Macerata 
University, but wa.s deprived of the post in 1831 in 
consocjuence of his sympjithy with the patriotic 
aspirations of the period. This intolerance did 
not affect his resofirches and his reputation was 
enhanced by treatises on forensic medicine and 
nervous maladies and his studies of cholera. In 
1838 ho was appointed to the chair of Medical 
Jurisprudence in the University of Pisa. He died 
at Florence on October 8tli, 1872, and was buried in 
the church of Santa Ooce. His greatest work was 
the Staria Delia Medwina^ but he was also author 
of valuable treatises on malarial fever, cholera, 
rice-disease and other subjects. He was also a 
distinguished classical scholar. 

Pnok occurs in Piers Plowman, a poem 
writUm by William Langland or Langley, in the 
latter part of the 14th century, as a name for the 
Devil. In Spenser (Epithalamion, 321) and in 
Burton of Melaneholy, p. 120, ed. 1881) 

it is employed as a general term for an evil or 
mischievous sprite. It was also used to designate 
a brownie. The familiar notion of Puck is taken 
from the creation of Shakespeare in A Midsummer 
Niyhfs Dream, where (act ii. scene i,), in the 
colloquy with the Fairy, Puck’s nature and charac* 
ter are clearly shown. He was sometimes known 
as liobin Goodfellow and his pranks form the 
eubjeot of a ballad attributed, on insuflScient 
evidence, to Ben Jonson. 

Pnddinntoiie, or Gongix>merate, a con- 
solidated shingle, consisting of rounded fragments 
or pebbles, generallT silicious, oemented together 
by carbonate of lime, silica, iron oxide, or 
other material. The formation of such a bed may 
indicate a considerable lapse of time, since a rock 


must be consolidated and exposed to denudation 
before pebbles can be formed from it and then the 
pebbles require to be cemented. The name pud- 
dingstone is specially applied to a conglomerate in 
the Woolwich Beds of Hertfordshire, consisting of 
black (raisin-like) flint pel)bles in a brown ochreous 
(pudding-like) cement. Tiie unequal hardness of 
the two materials caused this rock to be frequently 
used for handmills or querns. 

Paddlingf a process for the conversion of 
cast-iron into wrought-iron. The cast-iron is first 
purified by a process known as refining and is then 
heated strongly in a reverberatory furnace, the mass 
being thoroughly stirred or puddled until it reaches 
a serai-pasty condition. During the process some 
oxide is formed upon the surface, which, during the 
incorjx>ration with the rest of the mass by stirring, 
oxi<li8es some of the carbon of the cast-iron, pro- 
ducing oxides of carbon and purer iron. 

Pndsey, a town of the West Riding, Yorkshire, 
England, (T miles S.W. of Leeds, situated on higli 
ground overlooking the valley of the Aire. The 
chief buildings are the church of St. Lawrence 
and the Mechanics’ Institute, a fine Gothic structure 
with a tower. The manufactures are principally 
concerned with the cloth trade. Pop. (1001), 
14,007. 

Puebla, or La Puebla de los Angeles, capi- 
tal of the state of Puebla, Mexico, stands on a wide, 
fertile plateau, 7,200 feet above the sea, at a distance 
of 70 miles S.E. from Mexico. Founded in 1533, it 
stands third in rank among the cities of the 
republic and, owing to its position as a railway 
centre, is likely to maintain its importance. The 
cathedral dates from 1562, though not completed 
for a century. It was in connection with the 
erection of this church that the epithet “de los 
Angeles” — once always a constituent part of the 
city’s title, but now practically dropped — arose. 
According to the local tradition, two angels added 
every night as much to the walls as the builders 
had raised during the day. Another less imagin- 
ative explanation is that the town was so named 
because of the beauty of its situation. The city is 
remarkable for the number of its churches, convents 
and monasteries. Other important buildings are 
the Palace of Justice, the State College and the 
School of Medicine with the Palafoxiana Library. 
The chief manufactures are cotton and woollen 
gootls, leather, glass, straw-hats, pamr, pottery and 
soap. In 1 883 it was stormed by the French after 
two months’ siege. Pop. (1900), 93,521. The 
State op Puebla extends over some 12,000 
square miles, being for the most part moun- 
tainous. but the plains bear rich crops of wheat, 
maize and fruit. It contains the celebrated vol- 
canic peak of Popocatapetl. Pop. (1900), 1,021,133. 

PaeblOf capital of Pueblo county, Colorado, 
United States, on the Arkansas, 45 miles 8. of 
Colorado Springs. It has large iron and steel 
works, smelting furnaces, boiler works and stock 
yards, being the principal commercial and indus- 
trial centre in the south of the state. Among its 
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buildings is the State Mineral Palace. Pop. (1900), 
2»,157. 

Pnebloa (Pueblo Indues), North American 
Indians of Arizona and New Mexico, so called 
because they occupy pueblos, or permanent agri- 
cultural settlements, where the whole community 
dwells in a single communal building, the so-called 
eana graride (** big house ”), large enough to accom- 
modate scores of families and constructed, like a 
fortress, with no outer doors and accessible only 
from the top of the enclosing walls, which are 
scaled by means of ladders. There are four distinct 
groups : (1) The Moquior Tusayan, a branch of the 
fcjhoshonean (Snake) family, with seven pueblos, all 
east of the Colorado Chiquito, Arizona ; numbering 
about 2,000. (2) The Keresan, speaking a stock 
language with settlements on the Upper Rio 
Grande and its affluents, New Mexico; numbering 
;i,r)00. (3) The Tafloan (stock language), with 
settlements on the Rio Grande between 33® and 30® 
N. ; numbering over 3, OCX). (4) The Zuhian (stock 
language). New Mexico, 35® N., near the Arizona 
frontier ; numbering about 1,700. The total Pueblo 
Indians may be estimated at between 10,000 and 
11,000. The Pueblos have never been disturbed 
ill the possession of their settlements and con- 
sequently represent the primitive sedentary peoples 
of this region, surrounded by nomad Apache and 
otlier wild tribes. Their culture is intermediate 
between that of the Mound-builders of the Missis- 
sippi basin and that of the Nahuas of the Mexican 
plateau. Some of the cmas graTides^ all of which 
are solid stone structures, resemble the wooden 

long houses of the Iroquois, while others seem 
1.0 be a development of the habitations of the Cliff- 
<hvcllcrs in the canons of the Colorado and other 
Western rivers. 

Puerporal Feverp a febrile disease which 
sometimes occurs in women, manifesting itself 
Vietween the third and the twelfth day after child- 
birth, and which is due to the entrance of poison- 
ous or septic material into the blood. Before the 
recognition of the importance of antisept ic methods 
and scrupulous cleanliness in dealing with raw and 
wounded surfaces this disease wrought great havoc, 
particularly in lying-in hospitals. Another pre- 
disposing and common cause was the want of 
attention to the sanitary condition of hous<?!s, 
with the consequence that confinement in an un- 
w'holesome room — so often the lot of women of the 
poorest class— was as likely as not to occasion 
blood-poisoning to the unfortunate mother. The 
closer supervision now given to dwellings, water 
supply, adequate drainage, ventilation and kindred 
subjects by the Public Health authorities has 
reduced fever cases from this source almost to 
vanishing-point. 

Fuerperal Xnaaiiity. Three forms of insanity 
are met with in connection with child-bearing. If 
the mental disturbance occur daring pregnancy, it 
will usually assume the form of melancholia. If it 
affect the patient shortly after child-birth, it will 
generally present itself in the form of what is 


called puerperal mania ; and lastly there is the in- 
sanity of lactation, which occurs occasionally in 
association with exhaustion arising from suckling. 
These forms of insanity are generally met with in 
subjects who have a hereditary tendency to mental 
disturbance and recovery is the rule ; but there is a 
tendency to relapse in connection with subsequent 
labours. 


Puerto CabellOi a fortified seaport of the 
state of Carabobo, Venezuela, South America, 20 
miles N. of Valencia and occupying a headland 
(once a coral bank) in the Gulf of Triste. 'J'he 
harbour is safe and spacious. Coffee, cacao, hides, 
bark, indigo, woods, and cotton are exported, and 
the manufactures include leatlier, soap and candles, 
besides iron-founding and macliine-shop products. 
The fortifications were bombarded and destroyed in 
1902. Pop. estimated, 1,500. 


Puerto de Santa Maria, or El Puerto, a 
seaport of the province of Cadiz, Spain, 7 miles 
N.E. of Cadiz, close to the mouth of the Guadalete. 
It is a well-built town with fine public promenades. 
As a place for the storing and exporting of Spanish 
wine it ranks next to Xeres, the stone bodegas or 
stores being a feature of the town. The manufactures 
include glass, leather, soap, starch and liqueurs and 
the fisheries are important. The bull-ring accommo- 
dates 1 2, (HXI spectators and the fights have acquired 
great notoriety, one being given in honour of the 
Duke of Wellington. Pop., 20, (>00. 


Puff* Adder {Clotho ariefang), a very venomous 
South African vificr, which, when irritated, puffs 
out the anterior iiart of the body. It lies naif- 
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buried in sand and is often trodden on, with 
terrible consequences, before it is noticed. The 
body is thick and the length from four to five feet. 
Of all the Cape snakes it is the deadliest and most 
to be feared. For, writes Mrs, Annie Martin, “ being 
of the same colour as the ground, it is extremely 
difficult to see ; it is lazy, too, and will not take the 
trouble to get out of your way as every other snake 
does ; yet, when roused, it is very active and comes 
at you backwards, springing a long distance with 
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accurate aim. If you are in front of it you are 
«afe, as it cannot strike forwards.” She describes it 
as a repulsive creature, with ** short, thick, swollen- 
looking body, toad-like head and utterly evil 
countenance.” 

PnfTballf a fungus belonging to several genera 
(and especially to the genus Lycoperdon) of the 
Gastoromycetes. It acquires its name from its 
habit of suddenly discharging or puffing clouds of 
8fK)reg in the form of fine dust. The Giant Puff- 
ball, the largest British species, sometimes attains 
a diameter of five feet. It is said to be edible when 
young, and when maturo the dry spongy spores 
are occasionally used to stanch wounds and are 
also burned for the purpose of stui)efying bees 
when it is necessary to remove the honey. 

Pnff-Birdt a Neotropical family 

of small Picarian birds, with dense plumage of 
solwr hue. In general form they are not unlike 
Kingfishers, some of which they resemble in habits, 
feeding chiefly on insects, which they catch in the 
air. They are found in South and Central America. 
IVinoe Maximilian of Neuwied says that the Long- 
winged Puff-Bird is a “ stupid, still, melancholy 
bird, but likes to sit high and not low and near the 
ground, like other Puff- Birds. As in form and 
colour it rather resembles a swallow, the Brazilians 
call it Wood Swallow. Tlie resemblance is greatest 
when the bird sits upon the ground, for its feet are 
little adapted for walking and it consequently 
slmfilcs iiiong as a swallow does. Its flight is 
light, and undulating. Sitting upon a high point, 
whenct) it can overlook the neighbourhood, it often 
emits a short call-noto. It is anything but timid 
and very easy to shoot.” Puff-Birds lay milk-white 
eggs in a poor no.st consisting only of a few feathers, 
which i.s often constructed in the perpendicular 
sides of sand -banks in the rivers, 

Pnffendorf, or Pufbndouf, Samuel, Baron 
VON, jurist, was born at Chemnitz in Saxony on 
January fith, 1032, He was educated at Leipzig 
for the Church, but abandoned tlieology for law, 
which he studied at Jena. His first work, Ele^mrvta 
jurisprudential naturalu, was written while in 
prison at Coi)enhagen, where he was tutor to the 
sons of one of the Swedish envoys. Ho became pro- 
fe.ssor successively at Heidelberg (lOOl) and Lund 
(1070) and was (1067) historiographer to the 
king of Sweden, who created him a baron in the 
year of his death, which took place on October 
20th, 1094, while be was engaged upon the life of 
the Great Elector of Brandenburg. His reputation 
rests upon the J)v Jure Nnturof et Oentium (1072), 
but be also produced the elaborate Comnienfariorum 
de rebus Sueeis lihri XX VI. which, like most of his 
historical works, shows liim an adept in whac 
Carlyle called the school of Dryasdust. 

PllAllt a bird belonging to the genus Fratercula 
of the Auk famih\ The Common Puffin (#’. arctica), 
familiarly styled “ Tammy Norie,” is common on 
both shores of the North Atlantic, visiting the 
northern shores of Great Britain in the spring and 
remaining to breed. The length is about a foot, the 
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upper surface is black and the under surface and a 
space round the eye are white. From their large, 
gaily-coloured bills, the sheath of which is shed 
at the end of the breeding season, these birds are 
called Sea-Parrots and Coulternebs. They swim 
and dive well and feed on fish and crustaceans. 
Their breeding-place is in a burrow, often stolen 

from a rabbit, 
and they lay 
but a single 
egg. Richard 
Kearton says, 
in his well- 
known book, 
With Nature 
and a Camera^ 
that he used 
to be somewhat 
sceptical about 
the stories of 
Puffins evict- 
ing r a b b its 
from their 
burrows, but 
had his unbe- 
lief removed 
during his stay 
in St. Kilda, when he was bitten in the hand (to 
the drawing of blood) by a Puffin, while gromng in 
a burrow for the eggs of a Forked-tailed Petrel. 
The St. Kildan fowler is so expert in snaring 
Puffins that he will take no fewer than six hundred 
in a day. So plentiful are the birds that it is esti- 
mated that nearly 90,000 are killed by the natives 
of St, Kilda in a year. They are plucked, split open 
like a kippered herring, hung up to dry on lines 
stretched across the cottage and grilled when 
wanted. Puffin Island, off the east coast of An- 
glesey, is a resort of sea fowl and especially of 
Puffins, which gather in such numbers zis to have 
given the islet its name. The young birds, as well 
as the eggs, are used for food. 

a name given to a breed of small smooth- 
haired dogs, said to have been introduced from 
Holland, though some writers also si^eak of a 
French breed. In shape, they resemble a minia- 
ture mastiff or bull-dog and are kept as pets or 
house-dogs. From being pampered and from their 
tendency to put on flesh, they are liable to many 
diseases which plain food and exercise would 
ward off. The Chinese Pugs are varieties of 
spaniels. One has long tawny hair, slender legs 
and a bushy tail curled over the back ; the other is 
black and white, long-legged and prominent-eyed. 
Dr. Lockhart avers that the eyes are so prominent 
that he has known one snapped off by another dog 
in play. These dogs are retired on a vegetarian 
diet (mostly boiled rice) with a view to keeping 
down their growth. There seems to be no foun^ 
tion for the statement that the pug nose is produoed 
by force, suddenly or continuously applied, but 
when one remembers the feats which Japanese and 
Chinese have accomplished in the matter of train* 
ing, the development of a dog’s nose into somethil^ 
of a deformity would bo a mere bagatelle. 
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Pngilism (Latin p%igil, fighting 

with the fists, a form of sport which was a very 
popular pastime in England centuries before prize- 
fights grew the r^e. The only kind of boxing 
that is still legal is that in which padded gloves 
are used. Up to the reign of George I. “ the noble 
art of defence ”~~the word “ self” does not seem to 
have been added till a later period — consisted in an 
exchange of “ courtesies,” more or less deadly, with 
the broadsword. Pepys describes in his Diary 
several bloody meetings of this kind which he had 
witnessed and as late as the time of Queen Anne of 
mortal memory cutting weapons were employed in 
public encounters. Fights appear to have taken 
place upon the stage sometimes, as the first cham- 
pionship event did in 1719, when Figg, at his own 
theatre in Oxford Road (London), defeated Ned 
Sutton, the Gravesend pipemaker. But the “ father 
of British pugilism ” was John Broughton (1 705-89), 
who in 1742 opened a theatre for boxing inHanway 
Street, London, leading from Oxford Street to 
Tottenham Court Road. He was the first to discard 
the backsword, quarterstalf and other weapons 
hitherto used in public fights. The rules drawn up 
by him remained in force till 1838. Of the pugilists 
who succeecled Broughton in the championship, 
those whose names are best known were John 
Jackson (1759-1845), the friend of Byron and Moore, 
whose jiolite manners earned for him the name of 
“Gentleman Jackson”; Tom Cribb (1781-1848), a 
man much esteemed for his straightforward and 
simple-minded character ; and Tom Sayers (1826- 
65). A prize-fight was witnessed by the Allied 
sovereigns during their visit to England in 1814 
and again by the Shah of Persia in 1873; but the 
increased vigilance of the police has now driven 
British pugilists to the Continent or the United 
States. When the ring became an established 
feature of English sport, women, dishonouring 
their sex, entered it as well as men. Their chal- 
lenges were usually publicly announced and were 
couched in the braggart language so typical of 
these brutalising displays. They competed for 
stakes under what were styled the Old Rules, as 
distinguished from those of the P.R. introduced 
towards the close of George II.*s reign. One con- 
dition was known as the “ one minute rule ” from 
the fact that an interval of sixty seconds was 
allowed between each round. The earliest chal- 
lenge from a boxing-woman emanated in 1722 from 
Elizabeth Wilkinson of Clerkenwell and she stipu- 
kted that both boxers were to hold half-a-crown 
in each hand, an ingenious device to prevent 
scratching. The rivals observed the recognised 
“shake- hands” before hostilities began. This 
always took place at the “scratch,” the line in 
the middle of the ring which the combatants had 
to toe face to face before beginning their bout. 
Not only the principals but their seconds also 
engaged in this preliminary ceremony, all six cross- 
ing hands to do so with a view to preventing 
anything like a concerted rush by either side upon 
the unready foe. Each principal had two seconds. 
Clerkenwell enjoyed an unenviable reputation 
for demoralising exhibitions throughout the 18th 
century and even afterwards. In 1768 two women 


fought tor a new shift ** in the Spaw Fields near 
Islington ” and later in the same year and at the 
same place two women fought two tailors “ for a 
guinea a head,” victory declaring for “ the ladies, 
who beat the taylors in a severe manner.” 

Pugin. Augustus Wblby Northmore, archi- 
tect, was Dorn in London on March Isfc, 1812, and 
educated at Christ's Hospital (the Bluecoat School). 
His father, Augustus Ch.vrles Pugin (1762- 
1882), a Frenchman, was an architect of consider- 
able ability and took his son into Ids own office, 
where he soon displayed exceptional capacity for 
drawing and sketching. At the age of 15 he* was 
already designing furniture for Windsor Castle 
and, in 1831, he painted the scenery for the Drury 
Lane spectacle Kenilworth^ and later rearranged 
the stage machinery of the theat re. About 1834 
he joined the Roman Catholic Church, to which he 
was at first attracted by its sensuous ritual and hm 
enthusiastic love of Gothic architecture. Mean- 
while his practice grew apace, bis connection 
chiefly lying amongst his co-religionists for whom 
ho designed churches throughout England and to 
some extent in Ireland also. His designs seldom 
received justice, however, owing to the poverty of 
most of his patrons. He used to say that St. Augus- 
tine's Church in Ramsgate — where he latterly made 
his home and where he died on September 1 4tb, 1852 
— was his best work because there he was his own 
paymaster. Tlie Cathedral of Killarney perhaps 
suffered least of his other designs from motives of 
economy. He was unrivalled as a draughtsman and 
was employed by Sir Charles Barry in executing 
the detailed drawings for the Houses of Parliament 
at Westminster. He was an author of repute, his 
works comprising Oothic Furniture in the Style of 
the Fifteenth Centwry (1835), Aneient Tm(bcr 
Ho^ms (1836), Contrasts (1836, a mordant com- 
parison between modern and mediaeval Gothic), 
IVue Principles of Pointed or Christia/n Architecture 
(1841) and the (ikmary of Ecclesiastical Ornament 
and Costume, His son Edward Wki.by Pugin 
(1834-75) stepped into his father’s Kornan Catho- 
lic practice and made it lucrative, though ho 
lacked his father’s genius. One of his works waa 
the Granville Hotel at Ramsgate. 

Pug-Mill, a machine for mixing and tempering 
clay. The usual form is a hollow iron cylinder, 
placed upright, with a revolving shaft in the direc- 
tion of its length, bearing several knives disposed 
spirally around the shaft with their edges a little 
depressed. The clay, fed In at the top, is cut and 
kneaded by the knives as it descends and finally 
emerges through a hole in the bottom of tho mill. 

PngSf a group of small moths belonging to the 
genus E^ipitheda and including some forty English 
species. They seldom expand an inch across tho 
wings, which are generally brown with darker 
transverse markings, though a few are varied with 
white or green. It is difficult to distinguish be- 
tween them, as the ornamentation, etc., is all on 
the same pattern. The caterpillars are, however, 
often very different and thus breeding is usually 
necessary to secure accuracy of identification. 
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Pulcif Luigi» poet, was born at Florence, Italy, 
on August 15th, 1432. He appears to have been 
<jmploye(l in raissions U) different princes on Mialf 
i){ Lorenzo de’ Medici, whose friendship he enjoyed. 
Hi.s chief work, II Moryante Magyii>re, is a mock 
epic [Kicin of cfiivalry (lealing with the story of 
Kohind and Ganelon, in which, however, the satire 
was piobfibly unintentional, though the humour 
and comedy are liis own. He also wrote Xd Beca 
di Diromam, a pastoral poem, and other works, 
includifig a novel (in prose) and letters addressed 
to his patron. He died in 1434, i>robably at Padua. 
His elder brother, Pui/Ci (1431-70), was 

also a poet and wrote La Gwstray an account of a 
t ournament given liy Lorenzo de* Medici, while his 
younger brotlier, Ilit HNAHiU) PULCI (1438-88) trans- 
latefi Virgil’s Edoynm, besides producing a mystery 
play on Balaam. 


force p can sustain a weight equal to P multiplied 
by the number of cords going to or from the lower 
block. In tbe same way it can be shown that in 
the third system (Fig. 3) W = P(2»- 1) when n is 
the number of pulleys. In practice it is found tiuvt 
the loss due to friction is about 10 per cent, per 
pulley. 

The Differential Pulley has one fixed wheel with 
two grooves and a movable wheel to which the 
weight is attached. A continuous chain passes 
round these as shown in the diagram (Fig. 4), 
slipping being prevented by recesses in the giooves, 
which fit the links of the chain. The moment of 
the forces due to the weight, acting in the direction 

of the arrow, is ~ (<mj - he), and if the weight be 

ju.st sustained, the moment of P, which is vQic)^ 



PnUey is a wheel whose edge is grooved for 
t he reception of a rope or (diain ; one or more wheels 
or shears are usually litteil in a frame and called a 
block, the rope used with them being known as a 
fall. In Uvsing pulleys for ship’s tackle or for 
lifting weights, it is necessary to determine the 
tneclmnioal advantage of the arrangement and the 
systems of combining pulleys which are shown in 
Figs. 1. 2 and 3 are usually considered. The second 
of these is t he only one of much practical import- 
ance. Looking (Fig. 1) at the upper pulley of 
system 1 and neglecting friction, it is evident that, 
as the tension in tbe cord due to the force p is the 
same in all parts of the string, there are two equal 
forces tending to lift the pulley, which is therefore 
raised with a force of 2i\ Kepeating the process 
for the other pulleys, we obtain the result that the 
weight w which can be sustained by tbe force P is 
p 2", when « is the number of pulleys. In tbe 
second system (Fig, 2) an equal upward tendency 
will be due to eaoh string, so that in this case the 


must be the same. It thus follows that *w=r 
2(ic 

p mechanical advantage equals the 

radius of the large groove divided by the difference 
between the radii of the two grooves ; by making 
them nearly equal a very great weight may be 
lifted by a comparatively small force. The friction 
of the arrangement is, however, very considerable. 
Pulleys are also used in the transmission of power 
from one rotating shaft to another. They have 
smooth faces for Ixjlts or grooves for ropes. The 
larger the number of movable pulleys, the greater 
the mechanical advantage. [Belting ; Hope- 
gearing.] 

Pnllmm, George Mortimer, inventor of the 
railway car which bears his name, was born in 
Chatauqua County, New York State, on March 3rd» 
1831. He began life as a cabinet-maker, but was 
still a young man when he embarked upon the 
novel trade of moving buildings and warehouses 
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en hlc,\ Having long been familiar with the dis- 
comforts of night travelling by rail, he devised 
(1859-63) the sleeping car which at once found 
favour. He developed the principle into the 
drawing-room car and finally (1887), by the system 
of “ vestibuling the carriages, converted a whole 
train into a single car. In 1880 he founded the 
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industrial town of Pullman, now absorbed by 
Chicago, for the accommodation of the factories of 
the Pullman Palace Car Company and the homes of 
the operatives. He died suddenly in Chicago on* 
October 19th, 1897. 

PllllllOllfttay the order of Mollusca the mem- 
bers of which have univalve shells, the nerve loop 
not twisted, and breathe by a pulmonary chamber 
or lung instead of gills. Owing to the simplicity 
of the arrangement of the nerves, they are included 
in the section Euthyneura of the unsymmetrical 
Gasteropoda. Another group of terrestrial air- 
breathing univalve Mollusca, including Cyclostoma, 
used to be included in the Pulmonata; but they 
are now excluded from it, as they belong to the 
Streptoneura. The Pulmonata are divided into 
two sub-orders: the Basommatophora, in which 
the eyes are at the base of the tentacles, as in the 
pond snails Planorbis, Auricula, etc., and Stylom- 


matophora, in which the eyes are elevated on 
tentacles, as in the snails Helix and ClausUla 
and the slugs Arion and Limax. [Basommato- 
phora, Gasteropoda, Stylommatophora.] 

Pulpit, the elevated stage or desk in a church 
from which sermons are preached. They were 
formerly erected also in the refectories of monas- 
teries, in cloisters and in public thoroughfares ; 
there is one in the outer court of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. In former times the pulpits in churches 
were invariably placed in the nave, the officiating 
priests and other occupants of the choir removing 
thither during the delivery of the sermon. Many 
churches in England contain ancient pulpits, either 
of wood or stone, especially in Somersetshire u»u1 
the neighbouring counties. Few of these are 
earlier than the Perpendicular period ; but at 
Beaulieu, in Hampshire, there is a rich example of 
Early English or Early Decorated date. Stone 
pulpits were often constructed in the face of the 
wall and were approached by a hidden staircase. 
Pulpits of both kinds were usually polygonal and 
often much enriched, a common feature being the 
canopy or tester, of which there is a fine example 
at Castle Ashby, Northamptonshire. 

Pulque, a fermented drink made in Mexico 
from the juice of the agave. When the plant is 
about to flower, the sap — which then abounds with 
sugar and gum — is led into a hollow formed by the 
removal of the bud and upper leaves. The juice is 
fermented in vessels made of raw hide. Pleasant to 
the taste at first and with a flavour like that of spruce 
beer, it ultimately acquires the putrid odour of the 
animal matter in the hides. 

Pulse* Corresponding to each injection of 
blood into the arterial system, by the contraction 
of the left ventricle of the heart, there is a dis- 
tension of the arterial tubes. This rhythmical dis- 
tension can be seen in the temporal arteries of thin 
persons and can be readily felt in the radial artery, 
which is situated quite superficially at the wrist. 
If one end (the short arm) of a lever be applied to 
the radial artery, the end of the long arm gives in 
exaggerated form a record of the pulsation of the 
vessel and, if such movement be recorded on a 
travelling surface, what is called a sphygrnographic 
tracing is obtained, the instrument used in making 
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such tracing being called a sphygmograph. On 
such a tracing the sudden rise and more gradual 
fall of the pulee-wave will be depicted and occa- 
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sionally the line of ascent or descent raay be broken 
by a notch » a common appearance being such a 
break near the middle of the down curve (the 
dicrotic notch). The chief characters of the pulse 
as appreciated by the fingers are its frequency, its 
suddenness, the tension of the artery between the 
pulse-beats, the fulness or smallness of the pulse 
and the condition of the arterial coats. The normal 
pulse-rate in the aclult is from 70 to 80 beats a 
minute. Immediately after birth the average 
number of pulses is from 130 to 140 a minute and 
in the third year the normal rate is still nearly 
a hundred. The frequency of the pulse diminishes 
until adult life is reached and it then undergoes 
still further, though more gradual, diminution with 
advancing years. Sometimes the characters of the 
)ul8c are almost sufficient in themselves to estab- 
ish the diagnosis of certain forms of <ii8ea8e, as, 
for example, in the “ water-hammer pulse” of 
aortic regurgitation. The study of the pulse is, 
moreover, a valuable guide to treatment, particu- 
larly in fevers. 

Pnltaney. William. Earl of Bath, the first 
leader of the Opposition in the House of Commons, 
was born in London on Marcii 22nd, 1884, and 
educated at Westminster School .and Christ Church, 
Oxford. He was distinguished by his classical 
attainments, which he fostered sedulously all his 
life. In 1706 he was elected M.P. for Hedon in 
Yorkshire, which he represented till 1734. On the 
accession of George I. he became a Secretary of 
State, but in 1717 wont out of office with Sir 
lloi)ort Walpole. Wimn the latter became Premier, 
Pulteney was offered a peenige, but no office, and 
after a short time joined the Opposition against 
Walpole. He was sufficiently embittered to join 
Lord Bolingbrokc in running a periodical entitled 
The Crajlmian^ founded for the purpose of hound- 
ing down Walpole, which lasted from 1720 to 1730. 
One of the episodes of this distracted jKsriod was a 
bloodless duel between Lord Hervey and Pulteney 
in what is now Green Park, Piccadilly, in 1731. 
In 1734 Pulteney was returned for Middlesex, for 
which he sat as long as he remained a commoner. 
To Ids eloquence and skill as a writer Walpole’s 
fall (1742) was largely due ; hut Pulteney felt him- 
st?lf unable to take his rival’s place and contented 
Idtnself with the title of Earl of Bath. This step 
ndnod his prestige at a blow ; he wi\s held up to 
oblocpiy as a sham patriot and he lost his popularity 
in the country. Sir Robert Walpole, now Lord 
Orford, took more characteristic and more generous 
rovenge. When they met in the House of Lords 
ho said, “ Here wo are, my lord, the two most 
insignificant fellows in England.” In 1746 he 
(with Carteret) attempted, but failed, to form a 
ministry. He played no further part of consequence 
in public affairs and died on July 7th, 1764, and 
WHS buried in Westminster Abbey. He was one of 
tiie most brilliant orators the House of Commons 
has ever known, hut hr a man his besetting weak- 
ness was the love of money. 

Pllltowaf or PoT.T AVA, a government of south- 
western Russia, in wlmt known os Little Russia, 
bounded on the N. by Tchemigoff, on the £. by 


Kharkoff, on the 8. by Ekaterinoslaff and Kherson 
and on the W. by Kieff. It has an area of 19,265 
square miles, consists mostly of fertile land and is 
watered by the tributaries of the Dnieper. Agri- 
culture is the chief pursuit, heavy crops being 
yielded of wheat, rye, oats, potatoes, melons and 
other vegetables, beets and tobacco, while cattle- 
breeding is of first-class importance and bee-keeping 
is also a feature of rural economy. The manufac- 
tures include alcohol, flour, tobacco, sugar and 
machinery. At Pultowa, the capital (63,060), 
Peter the Great defeated the Swedes under Charles 
XII. on June 27th, 1709. Pop. of province (1897), 
2,791,604. 

Piiina (Felts cnncolor), or Cougar, the “ South 
American Lion,” a large cat, ranging over South 
America and occurring in the Cordillera of Chile at 
a height of 10,000 feet. It is found occasionally in 
the unsettled parts of Central America and North 
America as far north as 60^. The miners know it 
as the “ painter ” (panther) and catamount. The 
thick close fur may vary from a yellowish- to a 
silvery-grey above and the under surface and the 
insides of the limbs are white. It is about the 
size of a leopard. It Ls a cowardly creature, but 
extremely active and very destructive to cattle and 
sheep, though it never attacks man, for whom it is 
said it has such a liking that it will scarcely 
defend itself if attacked by him. Although able to 
swim well when necessary, it avoids water as a 
rule. It is a good tree-climber and is thus a con- 
stant terror to the monkeys with which the equa- 
torial forests abound. It is a remarkably silent 
animal, seldom uttering more than a hoarse grunt, 
though ** spitting” and “swearing” when angry 
just like a domestic tom cat. The flesh is often 
eaten by the Indians of the Pampas, and Charles 
Darwin thought it tasted like veal — a curious point, 
since the flesh of most of the Carnivores is the 
reverse of palatable. It always squats to feed and 
seldom, if ever, uses its paws to steady its food. In 
confinement the puma readily becomes tame and 
gentle and it has been kept as a pet. The cubs 
resemble those of the lion in that they show signs 
of darker markings on the ground colour. 

Pumicap lava from which gas or vapour has 
profusely escaped wiiilst in process of cooling and 
consolidating, being thus, so to say, a lava froth of 
loose, spongy, or cellular texture. Usually it is a 
variety of obsidian, containing about 70 per cent., 
sometimes a little more, sometimes a little less, of 
silica. It is so porous that it floats for a consider- 
able time on water after being ejected from a vol- 
cano, but when it has become thoroughly saturated 
and water-logged, it then sinks to the bottom. 
Being extremely hard, though brittle, it is used in 
households for cleaning wood, metal, glass, marble 
and other articles and even for scrubbing the hands. 

Puinpeniickel, a coarse bread made of un- 
bolted rye, particularly used in Westphalia. It has 
a little aciaity but, though not veiy' nourishing, is 
not unpleasant to the palate. The word is said to 
have been originally applied to a heavy, blookish 
country lout. 
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Pnmpldn (OucurHta Pepo), an annual plant, 
belonging to tbe order Cucurbitaceas, of uncertain 
nativity. It is supposed to be of Asiatic origin, 
but has been cultivated in Bngland since 1570. It 
was probably known to the American aborigines 
and planted by them among their maize. It has 
large* rough, five-lobed leaves, unbranched tendrils 
and an oblong fruit varying in size and shape, but 
often very large. Mix^ with sliced apples, sugar 
and spice and baked, it is eaten as pumpkin pie, a ' 
dish now more familiar in the United States than 
in England, where this vegetable has been largely 
superseded by its variety, the Vegetable Marrow. 

FnmpSi machines for raising or moving water 
and other fluids. The commonest form, or suction 
pump, consists of a cylinder or “ barrel,” to the 
bottom of which is joined a pipe which dips below 
the surface of the liquid to be raised. A valve 
opening upwards is fitted at the junction of 
barrel and pipe and a piston can be moved up and 
down in the barrel by means of a lever and handle. 
The piston is also provided with a valve capable of 
moving upwards and the outlet for the liquid is 
near the top of the barrel. Imagine the piston to 
be moving upwards from its lowest position ; 
atmospheric pressure keeps the piston valve closed 
and a partial vacuum is obtained beneath it — hence 
the liquid rises in the pipe, opens the junction 
valve and follows the piston upwards. After a 
while the piston is caused to descend ; the liquid 
beneath it pushes its way through the piston valve, 
for its pressure causes the lower valve to shut, and 
so its retreat is cut off. The next time the piston 
rises, the liquid above it is carried to the outlet, 
where an intermittent stream is therefore obtained. 
If a long pipe be connected to the outlet and the 
top of the barrel be provided with a stuffing-box 
fitting the piston-rod, the water can be lifted to 
any height in the pipe. This form of pump is 
known as the lifting pump. If, again, there be no 
valve in the piston, but a second pipe leading from 
the bottom of the barrel be provided with a valve 
opening into it, liquid will be forced into this pipe 
as the piston descends. This is known as the force 
pump. An air chamber is often attached to the 
outlet pipe to equalise the flow of liquid. The 
fire-engine and the steam-engine feed-pumps are 
always of this type. Specially modified forms of 
pumps are used for acids, soap, sludge and other- 
kinds of liquid. 

XHinollf the name of the hero in the puppet 
.show, is an abbreviation of Punchinello, the 
original form of which is said to have been 
Pulcinello (Italian, “little chicken ”) ; but on this 
theory the name implies something small, whereas 
the character of Punchinello is said to have been 
derived from the ordinary Neapolitan stage-comedy. 
Whatever truth there may be in the view wliich 
regards Punch as the descendant of the Maccus of 
the Atellanm, there can be no doubt that in his 
present character, at any rate, he is a creation of 
modern times. His invention is ascribed to Silvio 
Fiorillo, a comedian who lived at the beginning of 
the 17th century. Punch soon became popular 


in France and seems to have been introduced into 
England soon after the Bestoration. 

Pnnollt a drink derived from India, the designa- 
tion of winch is due to the fact tliat it is properly 
composed of five (Hindu, panck) ingredients — 
arrack, tea, sugar, water and lemon juice. The 
last three of these are mixed with alcohol, rum for 
choice, to form the punch now drunk in England, 
the name (rum-punch, milk-punch, etc.) differing 
according to the liquor employed. Wine, tea and 
other ingredients are sometimes added. 

*‘Pnnoh; or, The London Charivari^*’ 

the leading English humorous journal, was started 
in 1841 under the editorship of Henry May hew and 
Mark Lemon. Many well-known writers have con- 
tributed to its pages, including W. M. Thackeray, 
Tom Hood, Douglas Jerrold and Albert Smith. 
Among its editors have been Mark Lemon, Shirley 
Brooks, Tom Taylor and Sir F ranois Burnand. Ihinm 
has always been conspicuous for the excellence 
of its illustrations and the reputation established 
by H. K. Browne, Kichard Doylo (who designed 
the famous frontispiece of the wrapper), and 
John Leech has been worthily maintained by Sir 
John Tenniel (whose cartoons sometimes attracted 
universal attention), George Du Manrier, Charles 
Keene, Linley Sambourne, Bernard Partridge, E. T. 
Heed, H. M. Brock, A. Rackham, F. H. Townsend, 
Harry Rountree and L. Raven Hill. In 190B 
Owen Seaman was installed as editor in sucoessiou 
to Sir F. Burnand. 

PTmotaatioUf the use of certain marks or 
signs which are supposed to indicate the divisions 
into which a sentence naturally falls and particu- 
larly to assist in making clear the writer’s meaning. 
The latter consideration, indeed, is the be-all and 
end-all of punctuation, without which it were 
better to follow tho example of the lawyers and dis- 
pense with punctuation altogctlier. The marks most 
commonly employed are the full stop or period (.), 
colon (:), semi-colon (;), comma (,), mark of ex- 
clamation (1), mark of interrogation (7), inverted 
comma.s (“ ”), dash( — ) and brackets ( ) or [ ]. 

Fuajab (“five rivers,” namely, the Sutlej, 
Beas, Chenab, Jhelum and Ravi, by which it is 
watered), a large province in the north-west of 
British India, bounded on the N. by the North-west 
Frontier Province and Cashmere, on the B. by 
Tibet and the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, on 
the S. by Ibijputana, on the S.W. by Sind and on 
the W. by Baluchistan and tho North-west Frontier 
Province. Including the feudatory native states 
(Patiala, Bhawalpur, Jind, Nabha, Kapnrthala, 
Mandi.Sirmur and Chamba, which have a combined 
area of 36,228 square miles) the Punjab has an 
area of 133,435 square miles. The tracts between 
the chief rivers are known as doabs (“ two rivers ”) 
and that which separates the Indus from the 
Jhelum is traversed by tbe Salt Range, containing 
vast supplies of rock-salt. Coal and petroleum 
are found in this neighbourhood. Though much of 
the .surface is arid, by the use of irrigation canals 
the fertility of the soil is greatly increased in 
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districts beyond the influence of the rivers. The 
Punjab is thus the wheat granary of India. Large 
crops are also raised of rice, pulse, oil-seeds, sugar 
cane and cotton, while tobacco, indigo and tea are 
also cultivated. Cattle, buffaloes, sheep and goats 
are also reared in great numbers. There are no 
leading industries, but the manufactures include 
cotton, woollens, sugar and flour, besides brewing 
and the raining of coal and salt. The native 
industries comprise, among other things, carpet- 
weaving, silk-embroidery, shawl-making and 
various kinds of ornamental art. The climate, 
though exceedingly hot in summer and cold even 
to frost in winter, cannot be regarded as un- 
healthy. Lahore (202,064) is the capital and other 
important cities are Multan (87,394), Amritsar 
(162.429), Ambala (78,638), Rawaloindi (87,688) 
and Sialkot (57,956). About half tne population 
consists of Mohammedans, Hindus ana Sikhs 
making up nine-tenths of the other half. In 
November, 1901, the area of the Punjab was re- 
duceri by the creation of the North-west Frontier 
Province with Peshawar as its capital. The Pun- 
jab is administered by a lieutenant-governor and a 
legislative council of nine nominated members. 
Pop. (1901), 24,754,737. 

Panjabi, a nco-Sanskritic language current 
throughout the province of Punjab, North-west 
India, whore it is spoken chiefly by Sikhs. There 
are two main branches of it — Dogri, of the lower 
hills between the Upper Ohenab and Jhelum 
rivers, south of Cashmere, and Multani, with Sindhi 
affinities, about the lower course of the Indus. 
PunjaVh is closely allied to Hindi, but is largely 
charged with Persian and Arabic elements and 
written witli the Gurniniikhi alpliabet, a modernised 
form of Devanagaii, with 35 letters. 

Pankahf a cloth stretched on a frame whicli is 
hung from tlic ceiling of rooms of houses in India 
and kept in motion by a servant, called a punkah- 
wallah, the object being to cool the air of the 
apartment. In some establishments the punkah 
is driven by machinery. 

Papa, the stage in the development of an insect 
which intervenes between the caterpillar and the 
perfect insect. It may be quiescent, as in the larvjc 
of butterflies, which are known as chrysjxlids ; or 
may be active, as in all insects having an “in- 
complete ’* metamorphosis. The pupa usually is of a 
brown colour, though in the butterfly it may be 
green, yellow, or metallic. The parts of the mature 
insect (head, thorax, and abdomen) may be made 
out in an imperfectly developed state through the 
horny covering which envelops the whole and pre- 
vents nearly all movement. The duration of the 
pupa state varies, though in the majority of 
instances it busts for several months, since in these 
cases the insects pass the winter in this condition. 
The name of pupa was applied in allusion to the 
swathed appearance presented by the butterflies 
and moths during this period of" their existence, 
jmpa being the Latin word for an infant in swad- 
dling clothes. 

PapiL [Eye.] 


PotfUias (Sanskrit, “ old **), a body of religious 
compositions on which the popular faith of the 
Brahminical Hindus is mainly based. They are 
written in epic couplets and consist to a large ex- 
tent of epic myths and legends, much space being 
also devoted to the character of the gods and the 
origin of the universe. They are ascribed to Vyasa, 
but, in their present form at any rate, they are 
probably not later than the 9th or 10th century of 
the Ohristian era. 

Porback Bads, the highest series of the 
Jurassic rocks in England, typically developed in 
the Isle of Purbeck. in Dorsetshire, but occurring 
also in the Isle of Portland; at Swindon; near 
Aylesbury and near Battle, in Sussex. The series 
passes, with but little break, downwards into the 
marine Portlandian and upwards into the fresh- 
water Wealden series ; but itself combines marine 
and freshwater rocks. It i.s divided into three 
parts, the lowest, mainly freshwater limestones 
or Purbeck marble, made up of shells of mussels 
( Uhio) and of snails ( Viriparvs), with shales and 
“ dirt-beds " or ancient soils ; the middle, mainly 
marine; and the uppermost, again freshwater. 
A bed of oyster-shells {Ontrea distort 12 feet 
thick, is one indication of marine life and consider- 
able beds of gypsum point to the evaporation of 
inland waters. Many insect remains occur at some 
horisions and chelonian and crocodilian remains 
(Goniopholu) are frequent. Near the base of the 
Middle Purbeck, at Swanage, the lower jaws of 
various rat-kangaroos have been discovered, as if 
dropped by carcases floating in an estuary. The 
Purbeck marble of Dorsetshire was much used in the 
mediaival architecture of southern England and the 
gypsum discovered in the Sub-Wealden boring near 
Battle is now worked. The Isle of Purbeck is a penin- 
sula bounded on the N, by the river Frome and the 
harbour of Poole, on t he E. and S. by the English 
Channel and on the W. by a tributary of the Frome. 
It contains the pretty and bracing little watering- 
place of Swanage and the splendid ruins of Corfe 
Castle and it is about 12 miles long by 7 miles in 
breadth, 

Porcelly Henry, composer, was born in West- 
minster in 1658 and became a chorister in the 
Chapel Royal at tlie age of six. He is said to have 
composed an “ Address of the Children of the Chapel 
Royal to the King ” when he was 12 and the music 
for Macbeth t commonly ascribed to Matthew Locke, 
has also been claimed as by Purcell when he was 
14. In 1676 and following years he began to 
vide music and songs for various plays, besides 
anthems. His first great work was his opera of 
Mdo and JEneas^ which belongs to 1680, the year in 
which he succeeded John Blow as organist to 
Westminster Abbey. Two years later he was 
appointed also organist of the Chapel Royal. In 
1683 he published sonatas for two violins and a 
bass. Henceforward to the end of his short life 
(which terminated at Westminster on November 
21st, 1695) his industry was amazing and the quality 
of his work almost always of the highest. His com* 
positions for the theatres included the music to 
bryden’s Tyrmnic Love^ to Betterton's adaptation 
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of Beaumont and Fletcher's JHocleiian, to Dryden’s 
adaptation of The Tempeit^ the opera of King 
Arthur y the Indian Quern and the Fairy Queen 
(an adaptation of A M-^summerNighfe Dream)^ He 
wrote what is now known ns ” The Yorkshire Feast 
Song ” for the accession of William and Mary, and 
a burial service for Mary’s funeral. He produced a 
series of odes for St. Cecilia’s Day, several songs 
for D’Urfey’s Bon Quixote and many anthems, 
chants and glees of exquisite beauty. His techni- 
cal equipment was complete. He was a master of 
expressive and emotional writing, anticipated the 
broad choral effects of, Handel, to whom he was 
not inferior in melody, and, for his directness of 
utterance as much as for his learning (undoubted 
though it was) combined with his other qualities, he 
ranks as the greatest English composer. 

FnrcliaSf Samuel, recorder of travels, was 
born about 1575 at Thaxted in Essex and was edu- 
cated at St. John’s College, Cambridge. Taking 
holy orders, he became in 1614 chaplain to George 
Abbot, Archbishop of Canterbury, and from this 
year till his death in 1626 was also rector of St, 
Mnrrin's, Ludgate Hill, London. He was the author 
of Pvrchas his Pilgrima/fe ; or, Pelations of the 
World and the lleligions Ohsereed in all Ages aryl 
Plaeesfrom the Creation unto this Present ( 16 1 3), and 
Purehas his Pilgrim^ Microeosmusy o'r the History of 
Man. Pelating the Wonders of his Gcru^ratioUy 
Vanities in his Begeneratimy Necessity of his He- 
generation, . . . (1619). But in the work to 
which the parson owes his fame lie played the part 
rather of editor than of author. This was Hakluytus 
Post humus ; oTy l^urchas his PilgrimeSy containing 
a History of the World in Sea Voyages and Land 
Travels hy Englishmen and Others (1625). The 
narratives of early voyagers would probably have 
been lost to us had they not been entrusted to 
Purehas for the purposes of his collection. 

Purgatives are drugs employed with a view 
to producing increased intestinal action, whether 
it be by promoting excretion of the intestinal 
glands by the administration of salines or of cath- 
artics, or by increasing peristalsis by stimulating 
the nervo-muscular structures of the alimentary 
canal. 

Pnrgatorji a place in which, according to th^ 
doctrine of the Koman Catholic Church, expiation 
i.s made for sins which remained unpunished during 
the sufferer’s lifetime. The belief in such a place 
rests on the view that, althougli the penalty of 
eternal torment has been remitted through the 
death of Christ, Divine justice requires that every 
sinful act should be followed by punishment, 
either in this world or in the next. Gregory 
the Great was the first who distinctly formulfited 
the doctrine afterwards accepted by the Councils of 
Florence (1439) and Trent (1545-63). The canons of 
these Councils not only assert the existence of a 
Purgatory, but declare that the sacrifice of the Mass 
and the prayers and alms of believers are efllcacious 
in relieving the sufferings of those who are there 
detained. They make no statement, however, as to 


the locality of Purgatory or the character and 
duration of the punishment. 

Purim, a Jewish feast which commemorates 
the deliverance of the nation from the machinations 
of Haman related in the book of Esther. It takes 
place on the 14th and 15th of Adar (about the Ist 
of March) and is always celebrated with much 
merry-making, but is preceded by the Fast of 
Esther on the 13th of Adar. Both the feast and 
its name have been traced to the Persian Furdigan 
(JNirdiydn), 

Puritans, n name given to those who refused 
to assent to Elizabeth’s Act of ITniforraity on the 
ground that it was too favourable to Koman Catholic 
doctrine and ritual. According to Strype, it was 
first applied in 1569, but Fuller mentions its use as 
early as 1564. The earlier Puritans for the most 
part advocated a Presbyterian form of government ; 
Richard Hooker's EccUmastical Polity (1594) marks 
the final position of the Church of England against 
them. During the reigns of James I. and Charles I, 
the main body of the Puritans continued to hold 
Presbyterian and Calvinistic views ; but the Inde- 
pendents were now gaining strength and, before 
the establishment of the Commonwealth, the term 
Puritan had become identified with them rather 
than the Presbyterians. The change in the use of 
the term was justified by tluj cliaracter of those to 
whom it was applied, for the Independents were 
even more remarkable for their austere lives than 
the Presbyterians. After the Restoration the term 
“PuriUin ” fell into disuse, “ Nonconformist ” and 
** Dissenter ” taking its place. 

Purley. a village of Surrey, England, 3 miles 
S. of Croydon, of which it has become virtually a 
pleasant residential suburb. It formerly belonged 
to a family to whom it gave their name. William 
de Pirelea had a grant from John, Abbot of Hide, 
of the moiety of a wood called Nithea, in the manor 
of Sanderstead, and in 1332 Reginald de Pirelea 
obtained a licence to celebrate Divine service 
in his oratory at Sanderstead, Parley was formed 
into an ecclesiastical parish in 1881, the church, 
Christ Church, being built three ytsars earlier, the 
register dating from 1878. Rcedham Orphanage 
and the Warehousemen and Drapers’ Schools, an 
imposing building on Russell Hill, are prominent 
buildings. The neighbouring chalk downs ri.se to 
.500 feet, affording many attractive walks and ex- 
tensive views over the surrounding country. Purley 
Beeches, almost the only survivors of a forest 
primeval, a beautiful bit of woodland, where ^‘lorda 
and ladies,” wood mercury, rooks and song-birds 
abound, have been preserved unspoiled from the 
builder. At Purley House, once the home of the 
regicide Bradshaw, lived wealthy William Tooke. 
John Horne, a clergyman who abandoned his orders 
in 1773 for politics and the law, assisted Tooke to 
resist an Enclosure Bill which would have lessened 
the value of his property. This gained him Tooke’s 
favour and £8,000, and, being made his heir, he 
assumed his name. In this pleasant old house 
he wrote The Bveersions of Pv/rleyy a medley of 
many things, published in 1786. Characterised bj 
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Sir James Mackintosh as a “wonderfnl work of 
original thought/’ Blaekwood labelled It a ** oon« 
sommate compound of ignorance/’ It was never 
completed. Building a vault in the garden, he had 
his tombstone engraved ''John Horne Tooke, late 
Proprietor, and now Occupier of this spot,” but, 
dying at Wimbledon, where he spent the last 
twenty years of his life, he was buried at Baling 
in 1812, and left his money to his natural children. 
Pop. (IIK)!), 1,060. 

Purple Smperor {^Apatwta iris), one of the 
most beautiful of British butterflies. It measures 
from two to more than three inches in expanse and 
is of a dark brown above, spotted and barred with 
white, and there is a red ring near the a^al angle 
of the hind wings. The male is shot with rich 
purple, and is remarkable for his lofty flight, usually 
perching on the tops of the tallest trees. Although 
diihoult to capture, it sometimes descends to drink 
from a puddle or to feed on carrion. The cater- 
iltar, which feeds on sallow, is green, and has two 
orns on the head. 

Purpurftf a genus of marine carnivorous 
Gasteropoda, in whicii the shell is striated or 
tuberculated, with a short spire and a large aper- 
ture, slightly notched in front, the inner lip being 
flattened. Purpura lapillus, the only British species, 
has, behind Its head, a receptacle containing a white 
fluid whicii, on exposure to air and light, reaches a 
brilliant tint through gradations of yellow, green 
and blue. The dye tims obtained can be made 
I>ermanent easily and was once employed in Irish 
manufactures, thougli it has ceased to be used, 
partly, no doubt, in consequence of the difficulties 
of adequate supply. ’Ihe creature discharges its 
d ve when the operculum is pressed. Purpura crawls 
about on the shore between the limits of high and 
low water. It is very destructive to mussels, 
winkles, limpets and other mollusca. It is a 
ferocious and vindictive tyrant. Bringing its aper- 
ture opposite to that of its victim, it then intro- 
duces its trunk, and is only satisfied when it has 
absorbed all the succulent parts of its prey. If it 
cannot attack by way of the aperture, it bores 
through the shell witli appalling patience until it 
lias made an opening largo enough to extract the 
<iuivoring substance 

iPnrpurftp the term applied to the condition in 
whicii extravasations of blood occur beneath the 
surface of tlie skin. It is often, though erroneously, 
classed as a skin disease, but is in reality a disorder 
of the blood. Tliese extravasations form discoloured 
blotches, at first red but subsequently changing 
colour after the manner of a bruise. They do not 
disappear on pressure and gradually fade away, 
sometimes to bo succeeded by further crops. Pur- 
puric spots arc met with in certain fevers and in 
conditions of anromia and malnutrition, sometimes 
in association with rheumatism and wit4i scurvy. 
The indicated treatment is to correct the state of 
the blood, which Is best carried out under medical 
advice. Varied nutritious diet, tonics, abundance 
of rest in bed, the avoidance of stimulants are all 
helpful, though the use of iron should be eschewed. 


If there be bleeding from accessible parte the appli- 
cation of ice or powerful astringents may be o^ed 
for 

Piurpiuriil. a dye-stuff which occurs, together 
with alizarin, in the madder root. It may be pre- 
pared from alizarin, to which it is very clo^y 
allied chemically, by heating it with an oxidising 
agent. Its composition is represented by Ci4HgO0 
and it forms orange-coloured crystals which are 
soluble in hot water. It may be mordanted on to 
cloth and, along with many of its derivatives, is 
used as a dye. Its chemical reactions show it to be 
a derivative of the compound known as anthra- 
quinone. 

Pursniwaiitf literally a follower or messenger, 
especially one who attended the king in his cam- 
paigns. The term is now only found (apart from 
literary usage) in heraldry. The pursuivant is one 
of the third or lowest degree of heraldic officers. 
'Ihe English College of Arms has four, named Bouge 
Croix (Keel Cross), Blue Mantle, Kouge Dragon (Red 
Dragon), and Portcullis. In the Scottish Court of 
the Lyon King of Arms there are three — Unicom, 
Carrick (an ancient division of Ayrshire: the 
Prince of Wales is Earl of Carrick) and Bute. 
The Court of the Ulster King of Arms in Ireland 
possesses four — Athlone and St. Patrick 1, 2 and 3. 

Pm, or Matter, is the thick, creamy, yellow 
faint-smelling fluid which is sometimes formed as 
the result of inflammatory processes. It consists of 
pus cells, which resemble broken-down leucocytes, 
and of granules, fatty matter and fluid material. 
Pus may be either healthy (or, as it is sometimes 
quaintly termed, laudable or praiseworthy) or un- 
healthy (in which case it is watery and thin, irri- 
tating, mixed with blood, or offensive-smelling). 

PMey, Edward Bouverie, divine, was bom at 
Pusey, in Berkshire, on August 22nd, 1800. He was a 
grandson of the first Viscount Folkestone, the addi- 
tional name of Pusey having been assumed by his 
father on succession to the Berkshire estates. Edu- 
cated at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, he became 
fellow of Oriel in 1823. After about two years 
spent in Germany he returned to Oxford and from 
1828 till his death held the Regius Professorship of 
Hebrew, attached to which was a canonry of Christ 
Church which necessitated Pusey’s ordination to 
the priesthood. He was one of the chief leaders in 
the 'Tractarian controversy and wrote the tracts on 
Jiaptifm (183.5) and The JCnchariit (1836), To the 
Library of the Father*, edited by himself, he con- 
tributed translations of St. Augustine’s CorfesHona 
(1838) and some works of Tertnllian. In 1843 
Pusey’s views were condemned by the theologians 
of the university and he was suspended from 
preaching for two years. After the secession of 
Newman he became the leader of the High Church 
party in the English Church and the older school 
of Ritualists were called Puseyite.s. His chief 
works at this period were those on The Jtoyal 
Supreviacy (1850) and The Doctrine of the Beal 
Pretence (1856). Later came the Eiremeon (1866- 
70), a statement of the grounds he thought proper 
for reconciliation with Rome. In later years he 
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also wrote against the nationalists, defending 
the received date of the book of Daniel and the 
dogma of Eternal Punishment in answer to Arch> 
deacon Farrar’s sermons on Mernal Hope preached 
in Westminster Abbey in 1877. He died at Ascot 
Priory, in Berkshire, on September Mth, 1882. 

Pushkin, or Poushkin, Alexander Skrgeie- 
VICH, poet, was born at Moscow, Knssia, on June 
7th, 1799. In early life he was sent to Bessarabia 
on account of his revolutionary views, but his 
ability and popularity afterwards procured him 
the post of historiographer. His fame as a poet 
was gained by the tragedy Boris Godnmtv (1825) 
and some excellent lyrics ; but he was almost 
equally distinguished as the writer of Eugene 
Oneghin.Va^ History of the Jtevolt of Pugachev^ and 
some stories partly in the manner of Edgar Allan 
Poe, such as The XJudertahffr^ The Pistol Shot^ and 
The CapiaiiCs Daughter. Pushkin was mortally 
wounded in a duel with his brother-in-law, who.se 
attentions to his wife had aroused his jealousy, and 
he died in St. Petersburg on February 10th, 1837. 
He is the greatest poet Russia has produced. 

Pustule, a small accumulation of pus occurring 
below the surface of the skin. Pustules usually 
begin as vesicles, the clear fluid of which takes on 
a purulent character. Malignant pustule is the 
term applied to the local lesion of anthrax. 

Putnam, Israel, general, was born at Salem. 
Massachusetts, on January 7th, 1718. He became 
a farmer on a large scale, and was c.specially 
successful in raising .sheep and winter apples and 
other fruit. He was absolutely fearless and, being 
gifted with a turn for strategy, saw much service 
against the French. In 1758 he was captured and 
tortured by the Indians and was barely rescued 
from death. In 1762 he went on the Havana 
expedition and two years later to the relief of 
Detroit. In 1775 he commanded the forces of 
Connecticut against the British and, having been 
made a major-general by Congrcs.s, soon afterwards 
headed the American forces at Brooklyn. He 
subsequently commanded on the Hud.son and else- 
where. He died at Brooklyn, Connecticut, on May 
19th, 1790. His cousin, Rufus I^tnam (born at 
Button, Massachusetts, on April 9th, 1738 ; died at 
Marietta, Ohio, which he had founded, on May Day, 
1824), was a general of ability who served against 
the French, the British and the Indians, and was 
from 1793 to 1803 Surveyor-General of the United 
States. Israel’s grand-nephew, George Palmer 
Putnam, was born in Brunswick, Maine, on 
February 7th, 1814, and was trained as a publisher. 
In 1848 he started business in New York on his 
own account and established Putnam's Magazine 
four years later. In 1863 he became United States 
collector of internal revenue, and in 1866 founded 
the bouse now known as G. P. Putnam’s Sons, As 
early as 1837 he published A Plea for International 
Copyright^ which was the earliest advocacy of the 
reform in the United States. He died in New 
York on December 20th, 1872, 

Putney (“Putenhie,” or isle of Pufcen, of 
Domesday B^k), a parish and district on the 
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south bank of the Thames, Surrey, England, 
miles S.W. of St. Paul’s, forming a residentiiu 
suburb of London. A ferry to Fulham, on the 
Middlesex shore, existed hero from the 10th century, 
and was replaced in 1729 by the picturesque wooden 
bridge which J. M. Whistler delighted to etch and 
draw, and which in turn gave way to a stone bridge 
erected in 1884-6. The Church of St. Mary adjoin- 
ing the bridge, though dating from the beginning 
of the Mth century, was mostly rebuilt in 1836, 
It contains (removed from the south to the north 
side of the chancel) the chantry erected by Nicholas 
West, Bishop of Ely, a native of I’utney, in the 
reign of Henry Vlll. Other eminent natives were 
Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, and Edward 
Gibbon the historian, while William Pitt died 
(1806) at Bowling Green House. Owing to its 
proximity to London many groat men have resided 
hero for longer or shorter periods, among them 
Bishop Bonner ; Robert Devereux, Karl of Essex ; 
David Mallei, the poet ; John 'l oland, the dcistioal 
writer, who was buried in St. Mary's churchyard 
(1722) ; James Maepherson, the translator of Ossian ; 
Theodore Hook; Mary Wollstonecraft, Shelley’s 
widow ; General Fairfax ; Douglas Jerrold ; Mrs. 
.Siddons ; David Hartley, the inventor of flro-proof 
houses, commemorated by an obelisk on Putney 
Heath ; Dr. John Rac, the economist; Mackenzie 
Bell, the poet; T. Watts-Dunton, and Algernon 
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Cliarle.s Swinburne. The Heath, once infested with 
highwaymen, was also resorted to for the purpose 
of duels, and hero took place the encounters between 
Pitt and George Tierney (1798) and between 
George Canning and Lord Castlereagh (1809). 
Oliver Oornwell was also an occasional visitor 
along with General Ireton. Owing to its salubrity 
the district has been chosen for many charitable 
institutions, such as the almshouses for women 
founded by Sir Abraham Dawes, a resident, in U)39 ; 
the Watermen’s School, a tbankoffering of Thomas 
Martyn to a Putney waterman for saving his life in 
1684, and the Royal Hospital for Incurables. 
Putney (with very few exceptions) has been and is 
the starting-point for the boat-race between Oxford 
and Cambridge Universities and for numerous other 
important contests. Pop. (1901), 24,139. 


Putting. 


( ) 


PuTis de Chavannes. 


Putting, in golf, the act of playing the ball 
when it is within a very short disbince from the 
hole. Each hole is surrounded by a smooth-kept 
piece of turf, known as the putting-green. The 
club used at this stage is comparatively short and 
has a very stiff shank and is called the putter. 

Putting the Stone, or Weight, an athletic 
sfK)rt, common in Scotland and also found in Canada, 
the British colonies and the United States. With 
the stone or weight (I (Jib.) resting in his right hand, 
which is 8upfx)rted on his shoulder, the athlete takes 
a few energetic Ijo|:>8 or strides (to give himself 
impetus) as far as the take-off line, where he hurls 
the stone forward with all his might as far as he 
can, the farthest throw gaining the prize. 

Pnirig do Ghavannes, Fierke, the great 
decorative jxiinter, was born at Lyons, France, on 
Deceinber J4tb, 1821. llis father, a mining en- 
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gineer, sent him to the Polyteohnlo School in Paris, 
where, however, his studies were interrupted by 
illness. He then went to Italy, and on his return 
began his studies under Henri Scheffer and after- 


wards in Couture's studio. Although he never 
mastered drawing in the academic sense, he drew 
with a feeling and expression denied to most 
academic masters. From the very outset his work 
was essentially decorative. His aim was to decorate 
the walls of monuments so that the decoration 
should harmonise with and actually become a part 
of the building. This is, essentially, Decoration’s 
only true and proper end. The grey ness of his 
colour tones, which are extraordinarily refined and 
delicate, enabled him to attain this object. His 
work is remarkable for the perfection and simplicity 
of its composition, especially noticeable in the 
grouping of figures, for its charm and refinement 
of colour and for its deep feeling. In the Salon of 
1H(U he exhibited two large panels entitled “ Con- 
cordia” and “ Bellum.” These, together with 
“Travail” and “Ilepos,” exhibited in 1863, and 
“ Ave, Picardia Victrix,” 18(55, were used to decorate 
the museum at Amiens. To these were added 
“ Ludus pro patria” in 1880 and “ Le jeune Picard 
s’exercant a la lance” in 1882. “Autumn” was 
exhibited in 18G4. The year 18(i8 saw the painting 
of “ Le Jen” for the “ Cercle de I’Union Artistique.” 
In 1869, for the decoration of the Palais de Long- 
champ at Marseilles, he painted “Marseille, colonie 
grccque” and “Marseille, porto de POrient.” In 
1870 he exhibited two easel-pictures — an unusual 
departure — entitled “Madeleine au desert” and the 
famous “Decollation de Saint Jean Baptist©” at 
the Durnnd-Kuel Galleries. In 1872 he showed 
“ I’Espcrancc ” and in the following year 
In 1875 he completed two paintings for the decora- 
tion of the Town Hall of Poitiers, namely, “ Charles 
Martel, vainqueur dejs Sarrasins ” and “ Ste. Radd- 
gondeau Convent de Ste.-Croix” ; and in the following 
year he exhibited the cartoons of those marvellous 
paintings dealing with the life of Ste. Genevieve — 
the patron-saint of Paris — which, originally in- 
tended for the church of that saint, are now to be 
seen in the Pantheon. This wonderful work, which 
marks an epoch in the history of the Art of Decora- 
tion, won for him the tardy admiration of the 
critics and general public. In 1879 he painted 
“ PEnfant prodigue ” and “ Jeunes Filles au bord de 
la Mer.” “ Le pauvre Pficheur,” which was on 
exhibition in the Luxembourg Gallery for the 
normal period, was shown in 1881. The year 1883 
witnessed the production of “ Doux Pays ** for the 
Hotel de Bonnat and “ Le R^ve.” In 1886 he 
decorated the Palais des Arts at Lyons with his 
celebrated paintings “ Le Bois sacr6, cher aux Arts 
et aux Muses,^’ the “RhOne et la SaOne, vision 
antique ” and “ Inspiration Chr^tienne.” In the 
follovving year he exhibited cartoons for the decora- 
tion of the grand hemicycle of the Sorbonne, which 
had been commissioned by the State at a fee of 
£1,400. 

As this superb decoration is his eh/ff d^oeuvre 
some description of it is necessaiy. The painting 
represents “ Literature, Science, and Art.” It con- 
sists of one long panel divided into three parts by 
trees. In the centre is a figure on a throne. The 
figure, described by the painter himself as a “ lay 
virgin,” presides over all branches of knowledge 
and instruction. Calm and impassable, she reigns 
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supreme, her arms crossed, to indicate the impar- 
tiality which her majestic mission demands. On 
either side two spirits lean familiarly against her, 
awaiting her orders to carry palms and laurel 
wreaths to the worthy living and the illustrious 
dead. From a rock in front of the throne flows a 
spring of clear water representing Knowledge, the 
intellectual source of all ages of Life, from which 
children and an old man come to drink. “ Then I 
had to represent Eloquence,” said the painter ; “ for 
me she constitutes the highest expression of the 
power of the human spirit.” Eloquence is repre- 
sented by an upright female figure speaking with 
beautiful gesture. On either side of her are figures 
listening in admiration. These represent the 
various forms of human utterance : — Lyric Poetry, 
Epic Poetry, Drama, Satire, Fiction, and (>>racdy. 
Philosophy, divided into Materialism and Spirit- 
ualism — around which hover Pessimism and Doubt 
— comes next. A woman of severe countenance 
contemplates a skull which she holds in her hands. 
Her sorrowful look and her attitude of profound 
sadness express the idea that Death is the end of 
all tilings. Near her a beautiful young girl smilingly 
holds a flower, emblem of earthly joys. Spiritualism, 
an old woman, wrapped in a monastic mantle, replies 
with a gesture of ardent aspiration towards the 
id(.*al. Near by, Doubt, an old man, listens and re- 
flects. Erudition is represented by a group consist- 
ing of a woman, in front of whom a child draw.s 
aside the branches of a bush exposing an antique 
inscription which the woman is about to transcribe 
on a tablet, and some workmen occupied in de- 
molishing an old wall who stop to hear what History 
hns to relate. To the right of the central group 
the Sciences are represented. These consist of 
Natural, Physical and Mathematical Science. Two 
female figures represent Geology and the Sea. They 
are simply draped in transparent veils, which permit 
adfniration of their beauty. One is crowned with a 
coral diadem and holds a shell in her liand, whilst 
the other, adorned with precious stones, carries a 
crystal. Mineralogy is represented by a woman, 
old as the hills, seated on the ground, resting 
against a rock which contains a fossil shell. 
Botany carries a sheaf of flowers. Physics is re- 
presented by the mysterious Isis, who unveils to 
the initiated and to the ardent seeker after Truth. 
Mathematical Science is represented by three men 
absorbed in study of a geometncal problem. In 
the background is a semi-circular row of trees. 

In 1890, on the secession of the Society dcs 
Artistes Fran^aises, Puvis de Chavannes assisted 
Meis.sonier in the foundation of the Soci6t6 
Nationale des Beaux- Arts, of which body he be- 
came president on Meissonier’s death. In the 
same year he exhibited “ Inter Artes et Naturam,” 
which was painted as a decoration for the staircase 
of the museum at Rouen, to which were added in 
1891 “ La Poterie ” and “ La C6ramique.’* In 1891 
he painted “ ’’ for the H6tel de Ville, in Paris, 

which was followed by **L*Hiver” in 1892, and 
“L’Hommage 4 Victor Hugo” completed the decora- 
tion of the H6tel de Ville in 1893. The year 1895 
saw the beginning of his decoration for the library 
at Boston, United States, ” Les Muses inspiratrices 


acclamant le g6nio messager de lumi^re,” for which 
he eventually received the sum of £8,000. During 
1897 and 1898 he completed the beautiful decora- 
tions of tlie Panth6on, which are among his best 
and most famous works. He died in Paris on 
Octol)er 24th, 1898, two months after the death 
of his wife. 

IPnyi Lk, a town in the department of Hante- 
Loire, France, (56 miles S.W. of Lyons. Close by 
are Mont Corneille, on which is a colossal statue of 
the Virgin, and another volcanic cone, Le Roclier 
de St. Michel, supjxirting an ancient cl}apel. The 
cathedral dates from the (Ith to the 12th century. 
The manufacture of laco and thread in various 
materials employs many thousands of hands anil 
bell-founding Jind distilling arc also carried on. 
Pop. (1901), 20,507. 

Puy de Ddme, a department of Central France, 
bounded on the N. by Allicr, on the S. by llauto- 
Loire and Cantal, on the E. by Loire and on the 
W. by Corrfeze and Crciise. It has an area of 3, (190 
square miles and formed part of the old province 
of Auvergne. The name is derived from an extinct 
volcano, at the foot of which the capital, (Clermont- 
Ferrand (52,017), is built. The ranges of tlio 
Monts Dore and Monts D6me in the west and of 
the Monts du F'orez in the east enclose the fertile 
plain of Lirnagne, which yields heavy crops of wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, potatoe.s, beetroot, mangolds and 
vines, besides fruits of all kinds. The mountain 
pastures s\jpport vast numbers of cattle and sheep. 
The district is drained by the Loire, with its tribu- 
taries the Allier, (Cher and Gironde, and by the 
Dordogne and other smaller streams. Mineral 
springs of medicinal virtue attract many invalids 
to Royat, Mont Dore-les-Bnins, La Bourboule and 
other thermal stations. Among the leading indus- 
tries are wool- and cotton-spinning, cutlery, juiper- 
and lace-making and leather-dressing, Pascal 
carried out in 1(148 his observations concerning the 
weight of the atmosphere on the Puy de Dome 
(4,806 feet) and an observatory was erected on its 
summit in 1876. Pop. (1901), 544,194. 

Pyrnuia^ derived from Greek words signifying 
pus and blood, is the term applied to a febrile 
malady due to the entrance into the blood of 
septic or inflammatory material. The active cause 
of the mischief in suoli materijil is probably some 
form of micro-organism. Pytemia occurs in con- 
nection with various kinds of injury, particularly 
compound fracture of the long bones. It is met 
with after surgical operations and as the result of 
certain conditions attended by inflammation, such 
as erysipelas, carbuncle, periostitis, etc. Puerperal 
fever is a form of pyasmia. The disease is often 
attended by the formation of secondary abscesses 
and to those cases in which no such secondary 
pyaemic formations occur the term septicaemia is 
sometimes applied. Cases of well-marked pya 3 mia 
frequently prove fatal ; prompt surgical interference 
is sometimes, however, effectual in checking the 
progress of the malady. 

l^onogonida, a group of Arthropoda, the 
position of which is very doubtful, as it combines 
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the characters of the Arachnids and Crustacea, 
i’lius, though they are all marine, they possess no 
.special organs for respiration, while they have only 
eight legs, an Araclmid character. The embryos, 
when not internal fiarasites, closely resemble the 
livrva known {u» Naiiplii and this suggests that they 
are Crustacean. It is ]iOsHible that the order is a 
j)rimitive one resornbling the ancestral form of both 
Crustacea and Araclmida, They are popularly 
known as Sea-Spiders ; some genera, such as Nym- 
phon and Pycnt)gonura, are not uncommon on the 
English coast. 

Hkniiy James, Poet Laureate, eldest son 
of rfenry Pye, was born in London, February 20th, 
1745, and educated at home and at Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford. He was made M.A., 1700, and D.C.L,, 
1772, and on the death of Ids father succeeded to 
Ids estate at Faringdon, Berkshire, and to debts 
amounting to £50,000. He joined the Berk- 
shire Militia, Ix camo a county magistrate, and in 
1781 was elected inemfier for his county. He 
endeavoured to di.scharge his father’s liabilities, 
but was eventually obliged to sell the estate. 
Appointed a police magistrate in 1792, Ids mo.st 
useful worit was a Summari/ of the l)vtie» of a 
Jmtwe Mtf the Pearv out of Semma (1808). His 
ambition was to bo known a.s a poet, and he 
assiduously cultivated verse writing and published 
many volumes. In 1 790 he was made Poet Laureate, 
and on tlie King's birthday would yearly produce 
a loyal ode, ]iacked witli feathered songsters in 
noisy groves, which provoked the ridicule of 
George 8tecvons who wrote — 

Aiul wbflu the fU was opened 
'J’lie birds l) 0 ji;an to sing, 

And wasn't that a dainty diah 
To s(3t iKsfoO! a kIngV 

Sir Walter Scott said Pyo was “eminently respect- 
able hi everything but bis poetry.” His tragedies 
and translations and his huge epic, Alfred, in six 
books, 1 HOI, possessed no quality which could save 
them from oblivion. Ho died at Pinner, Middlesex, 
on August 11th, 1813. 

Pygmalioilv a sculptor of the island of 
Cyprus, iKicoming a confirmed woman-hater, re- 
solve<l to avoid matrimony and gave all his time 
and thought to his work. However, he became 
so enamoured of a l:»eautiful figure which he had 
oliiselled out. of the marble that be prayed that it 
might be endowed with life. Venus accordingly 
cluinged the statue into a woman, whom Pygmalion 
married, 'riu*re is no classical authority for calling 
her GHlatea, but since her name is unknown it is 
hard to show that this might not have been hers. 
W. S. Gilbert turned the legend to account for his 
play, Pypnaliou aud Galatea, 

Pylades. [Orestes.] 

Pyill« John, statesman, was born in 1684, at 
Brymore, near Bridgwater, Somersetshire, and 
was educated «t Broadgates Hall, now Pembroke 
College, Oxford, He entered Parliament in 1614 as 
member for Caine, which he represented till 1625, 
when he sat for Tavistock. He made his mark as 


one of the impeachers of Buckingham, He in- 
creased his reputation by his speeches during the 
debates on the Petition of Bight and as leader of 
the popular party moved the impeachment of 
Strafford and was the chief manager of the trial in 
1641 and also drew up the Grand Remonstrance in 
the same year. Pym was the chief of the five 
members whom Charles I. tried to impeach for 
treasonable correspondence with the Scots. After 
the failure of the attempt he became the most 
powerful man in the kingdom and was called by 
the Royalists “ King Pyrn.” Although a Presbyte- 
rian and not a man of extreme views, he retained 
his influence to the last and just before his deatli 
was made Master of the Ordnance. He lived to 
bring about that alliance with the Scots which was 
to the deciding factor in the Great Rebellion. 
He died on December 8th, 1643, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey, his body being ejected after 
the Rc.stoi ation. 

P3fraillid, a structure with square base and 
triangular sides, which slope to an apex. Such 
structures have been erected at ditferent tirae.s 
in various parts of the world, the most re- 
markable being those in Egypt. The name is 
and strictly applies only to the .slanting 
edge of the building, but was used by the Greeks 
(who converted ftir-eni-us into pyraviis) of the 
whole structure. The Egyptian pyramids, of which 
thove are some 70 or 80, occur in Middle Egypt 
alone. The finest examples are to be found at 
Oizch, on the left bank of the Nile, nearly opposite 
Cairo and not far from Memphis. The Great 
Pyramid of Cheops (Chufu) was built about 3666 B.c. 
It was originally 481 feet high on a base 774 feet 
square, but many of its stones were removed for 
mosques and other buildings in Cairo. The figure 
of the Sphinx adjoins it. The Second Pyramid of 
Chafra or Chephren is 460 feet high on a base 



of 700 feet square (3633 B.c.). The other pyramids 
at Gizeh are much smaller. There can be little 
doubt that their sole purpose was to commemorate 
the kings above whose sepulchres they stand. 
These monarebs belonged to the various dynasties 
from the 4th to the 12th and lived between 4(X)0 
and 2000 B.c. The first step in the construction of 
the pyramids, which were invariably built daring 
the lifetime of those for whom they were intended, 
was the excavation of the gable-roofedi subter- 
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ranean chamber designed to hold the satcophagus. 
When it was finished horizontal layers of roughly- 
hewn blocks of stone, with some mortar, were 
placed over it, the opening through which the 
sarcophagus was to descend being left uncovered. 
The rubbly character of the pyramids gradually 
increased, till eventually the greater part consisted 
of mud bricks; but even the latest specimens 
retained the outer casing of highly-finished stone 


for every pocketed ball. Should he miss or run in 
his adversary will score one and play from baulk. 
When only two balls remain on tlie table, the white 
and red are played with alternately. Snooker is 
a variety in which some of the pool balls are used, 
these being placed on different spots and carrying 
values according to their order on the scoring- 
board. A pyramid ball (any) must first be played 
on and, should this be holed, the player will then 
play on a pool ball. 



Should this be pocketed 
it is placed again on its 
original spot and the 
striker next plays on u 
pyramid ball. A run in 
or miss is scored to the 
ball played on (that is, 
to an opponent). All 
the pyramid balls hav- 
ing been holed, the pool 
balls are plnyed on in 
the sequence of their 
colours, but when holed 
are not replaced. A 
player is snookered 
when a ball intervenes 
between his own and 
the object ball. The 
only way of hitting the 
latter is by angle-plny 
off the cushion. If the 
jjlayer fail to accom- 
plish this or strike an- 
other ball he loses a life. 

Pyramns and 

Tldibe, two Baby- 
lonian lovers whose tale 


THE GHEAT pyilAMlD AND SPHINX. 


is told in Ovid’s MetOf 


(Photo: D. Bates j Stockport.) 


moT^)himi and best 
known from Shake- 


work which completed the structure. In most 
cases this has now disappeared, having been either 
destroyed by foreign invaders or carried away to 
erect buildings in the Egyptian towns. The faces 
of the pyramids look towards the cardinal points, 
the entrance to the passage which leads to the 
sepulchral chamber being either in the northern 
face or in the ground in front of it. The way 
through the passages was barred by portcullises, 
the secret of opening which was probably known to 
the priests alone. The sepulchral chamber is 
sometimes situated within the body of the pyramid, 
instead of underneath it, and sometimes there is 
more than one, as, for example, in the Great 
Pyramid of Gizeh, the internal arrangements of 
which are quite exceptional. 

Pyrainidffy a game of skill played on a billiard 
table. Fifteen red balls are arranged on the table j 
in the form of a pyramid, the striker's ball being | 
white and used by both players alike. The aim is 
to pocket the greatest number of balls. Play begins 
from baulk, but afterwards from the place where 
the white ball stops. When a player holes a ball 
he plays on any other ball he chooses, scoring one 


speare’s A Midmmvier JSighfs Dream. Pyramus, 
finding one night his mistress’s robe stained with 
blood, concluded she was dead and killed himself ; 
and Thisbe, who had fled from .a lioness, when she 
found his dead body, also put an end to her life. 

PyreneeSv The, a range of mountains, about " 
270 miles in length and 90 miles in breadth, which 
stretches from the Bay of Biscay to the Mediterra- 
nean and divides Franco from Spain. The range 
occupies an area of 21,044 square miles, of which 
14,054 square miles belong to the southern, and 
6,390 square miles to the northern slope. The 
height is remarkably uniform (mean, 8,930 feet), 
the chief peaks— such as Maladetta or Nethou 
(11,165 feet), Possets (11,047 feet), Mt. Perdu 
(10,994 feet) and the Vignemale (10,820 feet) — 
being west of the central point. On the French 
side the ascent is very gradual, but the Spanish 
face offers steeper precipices and presents scenery 
of surpassing grandeur and boldness. Of rivers 
rising in the range, the Adour, Garonne and 
Aude flow northwards ; the Llobregat and numerous 
tributaries of the Ebro (Aragon, Noguera, Segre) 

I southwards. Very remarkable are the drquei or 
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circular baains of the upper valleys of the smaller 
streams, that of Gavarnie being the most famous. 
Many porU or passes traverse the range, but few 
are practicable for carriages. The Col de Portus 
(Perthus) from Perpignan in France to Figueras in 
Simin is interesting as being the route taken by 
Hannibal in 218 B.o. Geologically the Pyrenees 
consist, like the Alps, of a granite hiise capped by 
various sod imentJiry strata, from the Cambrian to 
the Tertiary |Kiriofis, limestones largely predomin- 
ating. 

Fyrfodes-BaMCS (Lowkr), a department 
of South-Western France, bounded on the N. by 
Landes and Gets, on the S. by Spain, on the E. 
by Pyr^nte-Hautes, and on the W. by the Atlantic. 
It has an area of H,OiH) square miles. The moun- 
tains towards the west seldom exceed 3,0(K) feet in 
elevation, but rise gradually in the ea.st to 8,(KX) or 
1 (),()(){) feet, as in the case of Anie, Mourrous and 
Ossau. The valleys, in spite of excessive humidity, 
tiro fertile, producing wheat, maize, potatoes, wine, 
chostrmts and vegetables, whilst there is good 
pasturage for cattle and sheep. Copper, iron and 
salt are worked. Mineral springs exist at Eaux 
Ilonnes, Eaux ('haiides, Carnbon and other places. 
Ptiu (31,(11)2), the capital, Biarritz (12,812) and 
St. Jean <le Luz, on the coast, are well-known 
hoaltli-rosorts, ami Bayonne (27,(101) is the only 
commereial port. Pop. (1001), 42(1,3-17. 

Pyrdndes-Kautas (Uppku), a department of 
Sou tTi- Western Fnincc, bounded on the W. b) 
Pyrenees- Basses, on tl»e S. by Sptiin, on the E. by 
lliiufo-Garonne, and on tlie N. by Gers. It has an 
areti of 1,750 square miles. Within its borders are 
found the luLdicst peaks of the Pyrenees, and the 
southern half is extremely wild and rugged, but 
fertile vjilleys open out to tlie north. The principal 
streams are the Adour and its uflluents the Arros 
ami Gave de Pau. Wheat, oats, maize and potatoes 
are the chief crops, but the vine and walnut are 
extensively cultivated, while the hill pastures sus- 
tain large numbers of live-stock. Marble is quarried. 
Mineral springs exist at St. Sauveur, Bardges, 
('autcr^its and Bagn6res de Bigorre, which with 
Lourdes (a famous place of pilgrimage), Argel^s, 
and Tarbes (2(1,055), the capital, are the chief 
towns. Pop. (11)01), 212,173. 

Pyrfo^s-Orientalei (Eastern), a depart- 
ment in Southern France, bounded on the N. by 
Avidge and Aude, on the B. by the Mediterranean, on 
tlie S. by Spain, and on the W. by Ari^ge. The area 
of 1,592 square miles is divided by the Albi^res.the 
Corbi6rcs, and the branches of the Pyrenees (highest 
point, Canigou, 9,137 feet) into three valleys, 
running cast and west and merging towards the 
nortli-cast in a wide plain. Good crops of rye, oats, 
maize, potatoes, olives and fruits are produced, but 
vitiouiture is the principal source of wealth, the 
wines of Roussillon and liivesaltes being much 
esteemed. Live-stock are raised in considerable 
numbers, as well as silkworm cocoons. Iron and 
lignite are mined. The climate Jind products, 
especially in the coast districts, are those of Corsica 
and Itjdy, There are no good harbours, the coast 


being fringed with shallow sandy lagoons. Port 
Vendres and Banyuls-sur-Mer enjoy the largest 
share of the traffic. Perpignan (36,157) is the 
capital, C6ret, Kades, and Am6lie-les-Bains being 
towns of minor importance. Pop. (1901), 212,121. 

PyridinOi aa organic compound of the compo- 
sition C5H5N. The constitution is closely analogous 
to that of benzene, the nitrogen atom replacing one 
of the CH groups of that compound. It closely 
resembles benzene also in very many of its chemical 
reactions. It occurs with other derived substances 
in coal-tar and to a greater extent in “ bone-oil ” 
or “ Dipiiels oil.” In its chemical behaviour it 
plays t he part of a basic substance and is an ex- 
am pie of the substances known as organic bases. 
It is a limpid, colourless liquid which boils at 115®. 
It mixes with water in all proportions, has a pun- 
gent smell and possesses a specific gravity of 1003. 
It gives rise by substitution of some of the hydro- 
gens, or by addition of other elements or groups, 
to a large number of derivatives. It is of great 
chemical interest owing to the fact that many of 
these derivatives are closely allied to some of the 
substances known as alkaloids, while many of the 
compounds which have attracted considerable at- 
tention, the ptomaines, have been shown to be also 
pyridine derivatives. 

PyriteSy a term (derived from the Greek pur, 
“fire”) originally applying only to the hard iron- 
disulphide (FeSa) which would strike a light with 
flint or steel, but afterwards extended to various 
other metallic sulphides, such as copper-pyrites, 
arsenical-pyrites, etc. Iron-pyrites occurs as two 
distinct mineral species : the more readily decom- 
posed prismatic marcasite and the cubic pyrite, the 
mundic of miners. The latter is of a brass-yellow 
colour and crystallises in pentagonal dodecahedra, 
cubes and combinations of the two, the faces of 
the cube being striated parallel to the edges of the 
dodecahedron. It was formerly used in wheel- 
lock guns as a strike-light ; but though nearly half 
iron, is, on account of the sulphur, of little value us 
a source of iron. It is worked for sulphur and used 
in the manufacture of sulphuric acid. A cupreous 
variety, with under 3 per cent, of copper and traces 
of gold and silver, occurs in enormous deposits at 
Rio Tinto and elsewhere in the province of Huelva 
in Spain and in Portugal, at the junction of intru- 
sive igneous rocks with Devonian slates. Several 
hundreds of thousands of tons are imported annually 
into Great Britain mainly from this part of the 
Peninsula. 

Fyrogallio Acid, a compound known chemi- 
cally as a trihydroxy benzene, being represented by 
the formula C6H3(OH)3. It is hence an example of 
a trihydric phenol. [Phenoi^.] It is obtained by 
heating gallic acid, when the compound breaks up 
into pyrogallic acid and carbonic acid — 

C7H60a ^ CeHoOs -f- CO 2 . 

It forms white leafy crystals which melt at about 
116®. It is very soluble in water and the solution 
possesses the property of absorbing oxygen. Owing 
to this it is largely employed in gas analysis to 
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estimate the quantity of oxygen in a gaseous 
mixture, the diminution of volume in the gas 
when shaken with a small quantity of a solution 
of pyrogalUc acid being equal to the volume of 
oxygen originally present. Large quantities are 
employed in photography, as it forms a “ developer ” 
which, if carefully used, is certainly unsurpassed 
by any of the newer chemicals employed for the 
same purpose. 

an ore of manganese, consisting 
chemically of the dioxide of that metal, Mn 02 . It 
occui*s in large masses and also in rhombic crystals. 
It possesses a specific gravity of about 4*8 and a 
hardness of about 2*5. It was for a long time con- 
sidered to be an ore of iron and its true nature was 
fust demonstrated by the Swedish chemist Karl 
Wilhelm Scheele (1742--8f?)* It was used at a 
very early date in glass-making for the purpose of 
decolorising glass rendered green by iron. It wa.s 
formerly termed magnesia or la^U mangwrwmu and 
only incompletely distinguished from the loadstone 
or magnes. It is employed chemically as a source 
of oxygen and in preparation of chlorine in the 
manufacture of bleaching powder. It is also used 
in glass-making and «as a source of the manganese 
com})Oiinds. The principal localities where the 
mineral occurs are Bohemia, Spain, France, the 
United States and Nova Scotia, whilst small 
quantities arc found in Devonshire. As obtained 
naturally it is seldom pure, being usually mixed 
with oxides of iron, nickel and cobalt. 

Pyrometeri an instrument for measuring 
very high temperatures and specially required to 
measure the heat of furnaces. An air or gas 
thermometer is sometimes used, the temperature 
being calculated from the expansion undergone 
by the gas, the pressure being constant, or from 
its increased pressure at constant volume. A 
simple form of it consists of a bulb (of glass or 
some other suitable material) which is drawn out 
into a fine neck. It is filled with dry air, exposed 
to the heat of the furnace and, when it has attained 
tliis temperature, the neck is scaled up with a 
blowpipe. It is removed, allowed to cool and the 
point of the neck broken off under mercury. This 
liquid rises into the bulb, the levels of the mercury 
inside and outside the bulb are equalised, the open- 
ing is temporarily closed and the bulb with the 
mercury it now contains is weighed. This weight, 
together with the weight of the bulb when fall of 
mercui-y, are data from which the expansion of the 
air and hence the temperature can be deduced. 
Hydrogen, nitrogen, mercury vapour and iodine 
vapour have in their turn all been used instead of 
air. Another method of measuring high tempera- 
tures is to expose pieces of various alloys to the heat 
of the furnace and note which of them melt, the 
melting-points of these alloys having been pre- 
viously determined. Prinsep arranged a series of 
such alloys (of silver, gold and platinum), whose 
melting-points ranged from 945^ to 1775®F. Again, 
a piece of platinum may be expo.sed in the furnace 
for some time and then plunged into water in a 
calorimeter. From knowing the specific heat of 
platinum for a long range of temperatures and by 


noting the temperature to which this piece raises 
the water, the temperature of the furnace can be 
calculated. Measurements of the expansion of 
earthenware or metal rods have also been used, the 
most successful being Bregnet’s device, in which 
strips of gold, silver and platinum are fastened 
together in a spiral, whose end moves as the tem- 
perature alters. In electric pyrometers a spiral of 
platinum wire is heated in the furnace, the tempera- 
ture of wliich is estimated from the alteration in its 
resistance. 

Pyromorpliitef an ore of leaa consisting of a 
double phosphate and chloride of that metal, repre- 
sented by the formula Ph 5 (P 04 ) 3 Cl. It is interest- 
ing on account of its isomorphism with tlie minerals 
apatite and mimotesite. It is not employed as a 
source of the metal. It occurs chiefly in hexagonal 
crystals of hardness 4 and specific gravity about 
()* 8 . 

Pyr 08 i 8 | or Water-brash, a symptom of in- 
digestion, in which there rises from the .stomach 
into the mouth a clear watery fin id, usually taste- 
less, but sometimes mixed with acid gastric juice. 
The quantity may amount to only a few tca.spoon- 
fuls or to several junts. Tliere is severe tight 
spasmodic pain at the pit of the stomach, with a 
feeling of nausea, ending in the retching of the 
fluid. It is generally caused by bolting meals of 
irritating indigestible food and the condition will 
disappear when this habit and dietetic errors are 
corrected. The food should be nourishing, easily 
digestible and properly masticated. For a time, if 
necessary, a bismutli mixture may bo taken thrice 
a day before meals. 

Fyrotecliny, the art of producing an attrac- 
tive scenic display by the application of fire. Fire- 
works have been known to the Chinese from a very 
remote period, but the first attempt to construct 
them in Europe was the result of the invention of 
gunpowder in the 13th century. To produce the 
desired result there must be a combination of com- 
bustible or oxidisablo materials, such as carbon and 
sulphur and their compounds, with substances 
which promote their speedy combustion, such as 
nitrate and chlorate of potash, the oxygen con- 
tained in these salts occasioning the rapid con- 
sumption of the forementioned materials when Am 
is applied. The variety in colour, on which the 
beauty of fireworks chiefly depends, is produced by 
means of simple metals, compounds of which are 
introduced as ingredients into the mixture. The 
compositions which have been described are placed 
in cases of paper or pasteboard — usually cylindrical 
in form — the construction of which requires great 
care. A due relation must be observed between 
the length and the diameter and it is essential 
that the aperture through which the burning 
materials are to escape should be of the right size. 
Most fireworks are capped with touch-paper, pre- 
pared with a solution of nitrate of potash in alcohol, 
a quick-match of cotton-wick being used to unite 
the parts of complex designs and portfires con- 
taining saltpetre and similar materials to set fire to 
the cappings. 
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Pyrozenei a group of silicates of magnesium* 
calcium, iron and sodium, with or without alu- 
minium, so named from their infusibility. Though 
almost identical in composition with hornblendes, 
they differ in not being pleochroic and seem to 
have resulted from more rapid cooling. Some of 
them, such as augite and diallage, crystallise in the 
Oblique system, but in forms unlike those of the 
hornblendes. Others, such as hyperstiiene, ensta- 
tite and bronzite, belong to the Prismatic system 
and are known collectively as Uiiornbic pyroxenes. 
Pyroxenes occur in diabase, basalt, gabbro and 
other basic lavas, seldom associated with either 
quartz or orthoclase. 

Pyrrhic PancCi the most celebrated war- 
dance of the ancient Greeks. It consisted of quick 
steps and adroit movements of the body, the idea 
being to represent the attempt to strike at an 
adversary and to elude the blows supposed to be 
given in retaliation. The dancers carried their 
weapons and the practice was regarded as training 
for actual service. The dance (much in favour 
among the SpartaiiK) was accompMinied on a flute. 
It was named nfU^r its inventor, Pyrrichus, although 
one authority derives it from pura (“ funeral pyre ”), 
because the dance was, according to this theory, 
first performed at the funeral of Patroclus. 

PyrrhOf the earliest but not the last of the 
great Philosophic Doubters, was born at Elis in the 
west of the Peloponnesus, Greece, about 3(>0 B.c. 
He accompanied Alexander the Great in his Indian 
expedition, along with Anaxarchus, the Democritean 
philosopher, said to have been his master. He 
spent the rest of his days in his native city, poor 
but respected, and died* about 270. He was the 
earliest of sceptical thinkers, “ Pyrrhonism ” having 
become a proverbial appellation, but he left no 
writings. What wo know of his doctrine is derived 
from his pupil Tiraon of Phlius (325-235 B.c.). 
Pyrrho tauglit that as much is to be said for as 
against any opinion whatever, that neither the 
senses nor reason can be truvsted, that when we are 
really convinced we can know nothing we cease to 
care and that, in this way only can be attained true 
happiness. It is said that he took no obvious pre- 
cautions such as getting out of the road of vehicles ; 
but this savours of fatalism ratlier than scepticism, 
anti an unphilosophicnl chauffeur would make 
iiiinco-meat of the opinion or its holder. 

PyrrhuSy the great king of Epirus, was born 
about 318 B.c. and succeeded to the throne in 295. 
Fifteen years later he took the part of the Greek 
colonies in Italy apinst Rome and invaded Italy. 
By the help of his elephants, which the Romans 
had never yet met witli in battle, he was at first 
victorious, though the heavy losses he sustained 
brought into use the expression “ Pyrrhic victory.” 
After having, however, concluded a truce with 
Rome, he turned his arms against the Carthaginians 
in Sicily and received from them a check at the 
siege of Lilybmuiu. This was followed by the loss 
of many of his ships and, on renewing the war with 
Rome, he was totally defeated near Beneventum 
by Ourius Dentatus (274). After his return* to 


Epirus, Pyrrhus conquered Macedonia, bat was 
unsuccessful in a war with Sparta and, while 
besieging Argos in 272, was killed by a tile which 
a woman threw from a roof 


Pyimly a compound of the composition C4H5N, 
occurring in coal-tar. It gives rise to a number of 
derivatives which more or less resemble those of 
benzene. In its nature pyrrol is of a slightly basic 
character. It occurs in bone-oil and may be pre- 
pared synthetically. These synthetic formations, 
as well as the reactions of the compound, show 
that its composition must be represented by the 
formula 


CH - CH V 
CH - CH/ 


NH, 


i.e,, a chain of four CH groups closed by the group 
NH. It is a colourless liquid, which becomes 
coloured, however, if allowed to stand in contact 
with air. It boils at about 13 F. and the sub- 
stance itself, as well as its derivatives, is recognised 
by the formation of a deep indigo colour with 
isatin and sulphuric acid. 


PythagoraSf the Greek philosopher, was born 
in Samos, an island of the .Sgean, about 582 B.C. 
He seems to have travelled widely and to have 
acquired a knowledge of the then existing Greek 
philosophy as well as of the religious systems of 
the Egyptians, the Persians, the Phoenicians and 
the Jews. About 530 he settled at Crotona in the 
south of Italy. Here the l^ythagorean philosophy 
grew up. Politically its votaries became the aris- 
tocratic party and after a period of domination 
they were defeated. Their leader is said to 
have died at Metapontum at the end of the 
(ith century B.c. Our knowledge of Pythagorean 
doctrines is derived chiefly from Philolaus, a suc- 
cessor of Pythagoras. Their central doctrines were 
those of the Transmigration of Souls and the Doc- 
trine of Numbers, as well as the poetic notion of 
the Harmony of the Spheres. 

Pythiai. [Damon.] 

Pjrthiaa Chtmes, The, ranked second to the 
Olympic among the four national festivals of the 
ancient Greeks. They were established in 686 B.C. 
and took place in the third year of each Olympiad 
on the Orissroan Plain near Delphi, in Phocis. The 
gymnastic and athletic contests were less important 
than the musical ceremonies, the chief of which 
was the Pythian a composition for the flute 

commemorating the victory of Apollo over the 
dragon Python, 

Python^ a genus of Old World serpents closely 
allied to the Boas of the New World, the type of 
a family (Pyfhoniday They are not venomous, 
but kill their prey by crushing it between the folds 
of their body. The tail is prehensile and there are 
traces of rudimentary hind limbs. Pythons are 
found in Asia, Africa and Australasia, genwally 
nefir water, which affords them an opportunity of 
seizing small mammals as they come to drink. 
There is no truth in the story that these se^nts 
cover their prey with saliva before swallowing it; 
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but after a full meal they sink into a torpid state. 
Some, if not all, incubate their eggs. Specimens of 
from eighteen to twenty feet long are rare, though 
still larger ones are said to have been met with, 
but the average size is much smaller. Their skin is 
beautifully marked. 

Pyx (Greek pvxlSy “ box ”), the vessel in Roman 
Catholic churches in which the consecrated bread 
is preserved. A lamp burns before it when the 
Host is inside. The pyx is now often made much 
smaller and flat and round like a watch-case, for 
convenience in conveying the sacrament to the 
dying. 

Pyx, Trial op the, an annual trial held at 
Goldsmiths’ Hall, in London, to test by weight and 
assay the quality of the gold and silver coins issued 
from the Mint during the previous year. The pyx 
is the box in which the specimen coins reserved 
for trial are kept, one coin being selected at random 
out of every fifteen pounds (troy) of gold and one 
out of every sixty pounds (troy) of silver minted. 
The verdict is delivered by a jury of goldsmiths, 
headed by the King’s Remembrancer, which 
reports to the Treasury. 

Pyxidimn, in botany, a seed-vessel, commonly 
a capsule, with the top falling away like a lid, as 
in the Henbane. 


Q 

Q, the 17th letter of the English alphabet, 
originated in the hieroglyphic symbol of a knee. 
Through the Phoenician qopli it passed into the 
Greek alphabet as the velar guttural koppa (hw\ 
which was afterwards supplanted by the palatal 
kappa (^), surviving only as the symbol for 90. 
But amongst the Romans, who found it in the 
Chalcidian alphabet of Cumm, it secured a lasting 
position. It made its way into Teutonic words 
very gradually ; thus, in Middle English words of 
Saxon origin the sound is represented by cw till the 
latter part of the Idth century. In English it 
occurs only before a u that is followed by another 
vowel. The qu is pronounced either as kw, or as k, 
the u being silent, as in “ pique.” Most words con- 
taining qu are of Latin or French origin, saving a 
few Saxon ones, simple and strong, like “ queen,” 

quick,” “ quoth.” 

Quadragesinia (Latin, ** fortieth”), the annual 
Lenten fast in the Christian Church. It begins on 
Ash Wednesday, the forty-sixth day before Easter, 
when it ends. Sundays being always regarded as 
feast days, the Sundays in Lent are not reckoned 
in the computation and thus the duration of the 
fast is reduced to forty days. The French term 
ca/rime implies the same thing. Quadragesima 
Sunday is the first Sunday in Lent. 

Quadrantf the fourth part of a circle, sub- 
tending an angle of 90° at the centre. The word 
has also been applied to an astronomical instrument 
for measuring the zenith distances of stars, etc. 
It is placed in the plane of the meridian and 


generally attached to a wall ; hence it is often 
known as a mural quadrant. A telescope movable 
about the centre of the quadrant is provided with 
a vernier and moves over the divided arc whose 
zero is the end of a vertical radius. Tycho Brahe 
used a quadrant also for measuring azimuths and 
in this case it was adjusted on a vertical axis. In 
modern times tlie quadrant has been almost entirely 
superseded by the mural circle, in which much 
greater accuracy can be obtained, even though the 
instrument itself be smaller. In the quadrant error, 
due to the centre of revolution not coinciding with 
t ho centre of the division, is certain to occur ; but 
iti the mural circle this is at once eliminated by 
taking readings on two opposite verniers. The 
quadrant invented by John Hadley in 1730 is now 
usually known as Hadley’s sextant. 

Quadratic Equations. [Equations.] 

Quadrature really means the determination of 
a square whose area shall be equal to that of any 
given surface. The area of such surface can, how- 
ever, be found without the actual determination of 
the equivalent square ; hence the term quadrat\ire 
is now applied to any process which gives a means 
of expressing the area in terms of any definite unit. 
The quadrature, or squaring of the circle, is a 
problem which has e.xcited much attention from 
most remote times and is often classed with that of 
finding perpetual motion. Since the area of the 
circle could be expressed in terms of the radius and 
circumference, the problem really became to find 
geometrically a straight lino equal to the circum- 
ference. or to find the ratio ir b(3tween circumfer- 
ence and diameter. Many })eople, ignorant of the 
nature of the problem, have believed that they 
have “ squared the circle ” in some simple way ; 
but Lambert and others proved — what was long 
suspected — that the number v was incommensur- 
able. One geometrical method of approximation 
i.s to inscribe a square in a circle anti to add one- 
fifth of the side of the square to three times the 
diameter of the circle. A curious method adopted 
by Archibald Smith and others was to toss a thin rod 
many times on a level floor on which a number of 
parallel lines were drawn at equal distances. If 
the length of the rod he r and the distance between 
the lines be d, the probability that the rod will 

2 c 

lie across a line is — -?• By actually counting th© 

IT a 

number of times that this result occurred in 3,200 
tosses the value 3*1553 was obtained for jr. For 
a general discussion of the subject the reader 
is referred to Mathematical Kecreatiom and Prdb* 
Uvu by W. W. R. Bell. 

Quadrature, Methods of. When the surface 
whose area is required is bounded by straight lines, 
the area can be found simply by splitting it up 
into triangles. [Mensuration.] The areas of 
segments of some curves are also easily found ; 
for example, the area of a parabolic segment ia 
equal to two-thirds that of the triangle whose sides 
are the chord of the segment and the tangents at 
its extremities, or four-thirds that of the triangle 
on the same base, but whose vertex is the poipl^ on, 
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the curve cut by the diameter, through the point 
of intersection of the tangents. For any curve the 
following method is applicable: Divide the base 
into a number of equal parts b and erect ordinates 
at the points of division. Let ordinates (represented 
by the dotted lines in the accompanying diagram) 
also bo erected half-way between these others, 

their heights being h^, The product 

b hi represents the area formed by the figure 
on base b^ whose sides are the two first ordinates 
produced to meet the fourth side, the tangent 
at the top of hi. Hence the area of the figure 

A B 0 D is rather less than b {hi + h^ + Id -f A^), 

but this expression becomes nearer the true value 



the smaller we take h. If A is so small that 
it can bo written dx and the ordinates are differ- 
(»nt values of y, the expression for the area may 
bo written fydx between the limits y = A B and 
y = i)C. In some oases tins integral cannot be 
definitely determined, but different methods of 
approximation can be found. In Simpson’s method 
fur determining areas, small imrts of the curve 
are considered as arcs of a parabola, whose axis 
is taken parallel to tlie ordinates, the base being 
iiivided into an even number of equal parts. A 
rough approximation to the area of any surface 
may bo obtained by cutting the surface out in 
uniformly thick paper, weighing it and comparing 
it with the weight of a known area. 

Quadric Surface is one which can be cut by 
any strnight line in two points. It is, therefore, a 
surface of the second order and any plane section 
of it is a conic, tho.se sections given by parallel 
planes being similar to each other. The following 
are examples of quadric surfaces : — 

(1) Ellipsoids including prolate and oblate spher- 
oids, with tlie sphere as a special case. 

(2) Hyperboloids of one sheet and of two sheets 
with the cone as a special case. 

(iJ) Cylinder on elliptic, circular or hyperbolic 
base, which may reduce to a pair of intersecting 
planes. 

(4) Elliptic and hyperbolic paraboloids. 

(6) A cylinder on parabolic base. 

<0) A pair of parallel planes. 

Quadrille, a card -game, much in favour in the 
17tS and early part of the 18th centuries. It was 
played by four persons with forty cards (a pack 
from which the eights, nines, and tens have been 
removed). The ascendency of whist eclipsed it. 

Quadrille, e square dance, introduced into 
England from France about 1800. It is danced by 
four couples — one pair at the top of the set, one 


facing at the bottom, and one pair at each side. 
Tlie evolutions are mostly performed inside of the 
square. It consists of five figures, each complete 
in itself, which were known by their French names 
of Le Pantalon, L’Et^, La Poule, La Tr^nise (or La 
Pastourelle) and La Finale. Usually the figures 
are danced by the top and bottom couples and then 
by the sides. It is often regarded as old-fashioned 
and has been largely superseded by the more 
modern Lancers and Cotillon. 

Quadrivium, an afl^ected use of the Latin 
word meaning “ a place where four ways meet,’* 
which, in this particular case, was Mathematics. 
In the Pythagorean system this comprised arith- 
metic (treating of number in itself), music (applied 
number), geometry (stationary number) and astro- 
nomy fnumber in motion). Thus the trivium of 
the Schoolmen of the Middle Ages — grammar, 
logic and rhetoric— followed up by the quadrivium, 
as described, composed the ancient scheme of 
liberal education. 

Quadroon, the offspring of a mulatto and a 
white person. Persons having one-fourth of negro 
blood were not uncommon in the Slave States of 
the American Union. In Same Eeminisccnoes 
W. M. Rossetti describes Alexandre Dumas, the 
author of Monte Crieto., as “ the moat^oodnatured- 
looking and the most illnstrious of quadroons.” 

Quadrumana (Latin, ** four-handed **), 
Cuvier’s name for an order of Mammals, containing 
the apes, monkeys and lemurs, so called because 
these animals use their hind as well as their fore 
feet as hands. 

Quadruple Alliance, the league formed on 
August 2nd, 1718, between Great Britain, France, 
Austria and Holland to check vaulting ambition 
of Cardinal Alberoni, Prime Minister of Philip V. 
of Spain. After the British fleet under Admiral 
Sir George Byng (afterwards Viscount Torrington) 
had destroyed the Spanish off Cape Passaro (July 
Jllst, 1718) and the French had defeated the 
Spanish forces several times by land, Ifhilip V. 
came to his senses, dismissed Alberoni and accepted 
the terms of the Quadruple Alliance in January, 
1720. 

QuSDstor, the title of a Roman magistrate, 
whose chief duty, in the later days of the Republic, 
was the superintendence of the public treasury. It 
ranked lowest among the great magistracies and 
was consequently held by all politicians at the out- 
set of their career. After 421 B.c. plebeians were 
eligible for the office. In the same year two new 
quaestors were added to the original couple. The 
number was increased to eight about 267, and to 
20 in 81 B.C. The quaestors held office for one 
year, but when it became customary for the consul 
(or praetor) to be granted a province as proconsul 
(or propraetor) after the expiration of his term, the 
quaestor also retained his position with the title of 
proquaestor. 

Quagga {Equue quagga), a stripd wild ass, 
found, even so recently as the middle of the 12th 
oentury, in immense herds within the Cape Colony, 
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Orange Free State (afterwards the Orange River 
Colony), and part of Griqualand West, but now prob- 
ably extinct, having b^n ruthlessly slaughtered 
for their hides. The head, neck and upper part of 
the body were reddish-brown, with irregular dark- 
brown stripes on the head and neck, gradually 
growing fainter— the body being nearly and the 
hind quarters entirely self-coloured. In general 
appearance the quagga resembled the horse more 
than the ass, especially in the ears and tail ; but. 
like the ass, it had no callosity on the inner side of 
the hind legs. The name, derived from tlie shrill 
barking neigh of the animal, is sometimes given to 
E, hitrchelli. Although it never mixed with the 
zebras, it was almost invariably to be seen in the 
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company of the white-tailed gnu and the ostrich, 
evincing for the society of the bird especially a re- 
markable predilection. 

Quail, a bird belonging to the genus Coturnix, 
with six species, of the Partridge family (Perdi- 
cidm), of which they are the smallest members. 
They range over the Palasarctic, Ethiopian and 
Oriental regions to New Zealand. The Common 
Quail (Cl covimunis) — the bird on which the 
Children of Israel fed in the wilderness — is about 
seven inches in length, the female slightly larger, 
and in general form resembles a very small 
partridge. The plumage is brown with buff mark- 
ings, and on the throat of the male are two dark- 
brown streaks descending from the ear coverts and 
in the second year ending in a blackish patch. 
The Quail is a British visitor, arriving in April and 
generally leaving in November, though some stay 
throughout the winter. In their northward migra- 
tion immense numbers pass over the south of 
Europe and multitudes are netted for the market, 
the flesh being highly valued for the table. They 
are of very rapid flight, accomplishing long and 
fatiguing journeys. Quails are pugnacious birds 
and the males are sometimes polygamous. The 
nest, generally a depression in a green cornfield, 
contains from seven to fourteen eggs. The young 
are soon able to follow the old birds and feed upon 
grain, insects and tender leaves. The Californian 
Quail {Lophortyx Calif oTnianm) has a beautiful 
head-crest and a rich admixture of colour in its 


plumage. It swarms in the woods and on the 
bushy plains and hill-sides. 

Qaain, Jones, anatomist, was born in ITOfl in 
county Cork, Ireland, and was educated at Fennoy 
and Trinity College, Dublin, where he studied 
medicine. After a few yearn in Paris and other 
Continental .schools, he settled in Loiuion and wrote 
the Elementg of l)e$criptii^e mid Practical Anatovnj 
(1828), which made his reputation and became the 
standard text-book on the subject. In 1831 he was 
appointed to the chair of Anatomy in University 
College, London, n post he resigned in 1835, when 
he was elected a member of the Senate of London 
University. He died in London on January SUt. 
1855. 

Qnaixi, Richard, surgeon, brother of the pre- 
cetiing, was born at Fennoy, county Cork, Ireland, 
in July, 1800, and was educated at Adair's Seliool 
in Fermoy. He proceeded to the Aldersgate School 
of Medicine in London to prosecute his scientific 
stiulics, which he continued in Paris. In 1832 he 
was appointed Professor of Descriptive Anatomy in 
University College, London, and in 1848 took the 
cliair of Clinical Surgery. He was elected F.R.C.S. 
in 1843 and F.R.S. in 1844, was President of the 
Royal College of Surgeons in 18(58, and delivered 
the Hunterian oration in the next year. When ho 
died in London on September 15th, 1887, he held 
the position of Surgeon-Extraordinary to Queen 
Victoria. He left £75,000 to University College to 
promote education in modern languages and 
natural science, the Qunin Professorship of Englisli 
Literature and the Quain studentships being 
founde<l out of the bequest. His chief work was 
The iUiatomy <f the Arteries of the llmnan Body 
(1844). 

Qnain, Sir RicnAitn, physician, cousin of the 
preceding, w^as born at Mallow, county Cork, Ire- 
land, on October 30tlj, 181G, and was educated at 
Cloyne, Limerick and University College, Loiulon, 
where he graduated M.D. in 1842. In 1861 he 
became F.R.C.P. and, in 1855, Physician to the 
Brompton Hospital for Chest Diseases. He was 
Crown nominee on the General Medical Council in 
1863 and, as secretary of the revising committee, 
was closely associated with the successive issues of 
the British Pharmacopoeia. He was elected F.R.S. 
in 1871. As Lumleian lecturer (1872) he discussed 
the diseases of the muscular walls of the heart, and 
as Harveian orator (1885) he reviewed the healing 
art in its historic and prophetic aspects. In 1891 
he was elected President of the General Medical 
Council, being re-elected on the expiry of his office 
in 1 896, Among his patient s were Thomas Carlyle 
and his wife, and Sir Edwin Landseer. He was 
the editor of the well-known Dictionary of MtdU 
cine, first published in 1882. He was created a 
baronet in 1891, and died in Loudon On March 13th, 
1898. 

Quakers. [Friends.] 

Qaalitative Analysis is that branch of ana- 
lytical chemistry which treats of the determination 
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of the elements present in a chemical, but does 
not deal with the quantities. The methods em- 
ployed are usually the application of a number of 
tests to a solution of the substance to be examined, 
the tests being applied in a regular order, so that 
some of the constituents of the compound are 
obtained in an insoluble form and so separated. 
As an example of the methods, if hydrochloric acid 
be added to a solution of silver, lea<l and mercurous 
salts and chlorides of these metals will be prccipi- 
feited. The precipitate is boiled with water, when 
the lead chloride is dissolved and filtration leaves 
only the silver and mercurous salts. Adding am- 
monia effects the solution of the silver and leaves 
tiie mercurous chloride as a blackened insoluble 
iiuiss. By filtering again, therefore, the complete 
separation of the throe salts is effected. The 
filtrate obtained from the hydrochloric is again 
treated in an analogous manner until all the metals 
present are determined. Other tests are applied 
for the acids. Tests in which flame colorations are 
used are also available, as well as numerous dry 
reactions in which the salts are heated mixed with 
suitable reagents. In the case of organic cho?uistry 
the qualitative analysis consists for the most part 
of a number of separate tests to determine the 
presence of suspected elements. 

Qaantitativa Analyaia is tlic determination 
of the quantity of all or some of the elements 
present in a known weight of the compound e.xam- 
ined. In inorganic chemistry two methods — volu- 
metric and gravimetric — are generally employed. 
In the latter the element required is separated in 
the form of some compound — usually insoluble, 
which can be thoroughly dried by heating and the 
weight of which can be determined. In the 
volumetric method use is made of some reaction 
wluch taktis place on the addition to the solution 
to b(! examined of another standard solution, of 
which reaction the end point can Vmj determined. 
Tims if an acid has to bo determined, a solution 
containing a known quantity of alkali is added 
slowly. Borne litmus is also placed in the vessel 
and is of a red colour, but as soon as the quantity 
of alkali added is just more than sufficient to 
neutralise the acid the litmus will be turned blue. 
From the quantity of alkali added then the amount 
of Jvcid present is determined. In organic analysis 
the estimation is usually performed by combustion, 
the carbon and hydrogen being completely oxidised 
to (xirbonic acid and water and the weight of these 
substances determined. Other elements present 
require other and special treatment. 

Qaaraatines a period during which a vessel 
coming from a town or country where a virulent 
conitigious disease (cliolera, plague, yellow fever) 
is more or less epidemic is forbidden to discharge 
passengers, crew, or cargo until she has received a 
clean bill from the port sanitary authority. Origin- 
ally this period extended to forty days (hence the 
name), but in modern practice the tendency is to 
give the local sanitary authority full powers to re- 
lease all clean oases and goods after the exercise of 
ample precaution end disinfection, detaining only 
the doubtful or infected oases. During quarantine 


a clean ship shows a yellow flag, but a stricken 
vessel a yellow and black one. Such diseases as 
smallpox, scarlet fever, diphtheria and others of an 
infectious and contagious character have now to be 
notifled to the medical officer of health, who may 
require the family concerned to subn>it to what 
amounts to a soft of quarantine, besides taking 
steps to isolate the case. 


QnarleSi Franois, poet, was born at Romford, 
Essex, England, on May 8ih, 1592, and was educated 
at a country school and Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
He was a man of marked piety and literary ability 
which took a turn for lugubrious verse. He held 
the offices of secretary to Archbishop Ussher (with 
whom he lived in Dublin) and chronologer to the 
City of London (1()39). He sided stoutly with 
Charles I. in his Parliamentary troubles, but did 
not live to see the King’s fate. He died in the City 
of London on September 8th, 1644. He had no 
fewer than eighteen children. His chief poetic.al 
work was JHvim Emhlemes (1635), to which was 
added in 1638 llieToglyphikes of the Life of Mau^ 
and in 1645 (posthumously) Solonunfs Mecantation. 
The Enchiridion (1640), containing aphoristic 
es-says and meditations, was his most popular 
prose* work. 


Qnartf a measure of capacity ; the fourth part 
of a gallon. It contains about 69*3 cubic inches. 

Quartan Fever. [Ague.] 


Quarter^ a measure of weight. It contains 
28 Tbs. avoirdupois and is the fourtli part of a 
hundredweight. It is also used as a measure of 
capacity, being equivalent to eight bushels. 


Quarter-Day, in England, the day that begini 
oa^ quarter of iiie year. They are Lady Day 
(March 25), Midsijfcier Day (June 24), Michaelmas 
Day (September 29), and Christmas Day (December 
25). In Scotland the terms are Candlemas (Feb- 
ruary 2), Whitsunday (May 15), Lammas (August 
1) and Martinmas (November 11), the removal 
terms being May 28 and November 28. When a 
Scottish term falls on Sunday, the following d^ 
is considered as term-day. ^ 


Quarterly Review, The, is the famous 
periodical started in 1809 (February) by John 
Murray to antagonise the influence and authority 
of the older Edinburgh Review. Its first editor 
was William Gifford* (1809 to 1824), who was 
followed for a few months by (Sir) John Taylor 
Coleridge, pending the appointment of John Gibson 
Lockhart (1825-53). Later editors comprised 
Sir William Smith, the lexicographer, and the 
brothers R. E. and G. W. Prothero. The dress of 
the Quarterly is a sober drab, in contrast to the 
buff and yellow of its rival. 


Quartunu&sturf a regimental officer on the 
stfS of a dep6t, cavalry regiment, or infantry 
battalion, whose duties are to superintend sto:^, 
issue clothing, food, forage, fuel and other supplies, 
to allot barracks and tents, or mark out the camp. 
He has the relative rank of lieutenant. The 
Quartermaster-General is the headquarters 
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staff officer (major-general or colonel) in chief con- 
trol of all matters of supply, transport, marches, 
quarters, and the like. In the Navy the quarter- 
master is a petty officer who has charge of the 
steering of the ship (that is, he sees that the helms- 
man keeps her to her course and carries out the 
orders of the officer on the watch), the taking of 
soundings, heaving of the log, running of the lights, 
colours and signals and supervising of the com- 
passes ; while in port he looks out for arrivals and 
departures and generally keeps an eye on the 
execution of the work in detail. 

Quarter-staff, a weapon employed in an early 
English pastime. It consisted of a pole 6J feet 
long shod with iron at each end. It was usually 
wielded by one hand holding it at the middle while 
the other grasped it between the centre and the 
extremity (hence possibly its name). To employ it 
proficiently, however, the player had to be nimble 
on his legs and be able to spin the staff around in 
his fingers while making dexterous play with it on 
the skull of his adversary. It was a weapon to 
strike, not to push with. 

Quartz, the anhydrous mineral form of silica 
or wlicon-dioxide (SiO.,) crystallising in the Hexa- 
gonal system. The word is sometimes extended to 
all forms of silica, including the non-crystalline 
chalcedony and jasper and even the hydrous opal. 
The crystalline variety is 7 in the scale of hardness 
and has a specific gravity of 2*0. Its most common 
crystalline form is the hexagonal prism terminated 
by six-sided pyramids. When colourless and trans- 
parent, it is known as rock-crystal, Brazilian pebble, 
Irish diamond, etc. ; wh^ violet, as Scottish 
Ignethyst ; when BmokyQjjB^irngorm. It also 
^TOcurs rose-coloured ; or from the numerous 

cavities containing salt-water or liquid carbon- 
dioxide. All crystalline varieties break with a con- 
choidal fracture. It is one of the moat abundant 
minerals, being an essential constituent of granite, 
eurite, felsite, liparite, gneiss, and mica-schist and 
forming almost the whole of quartzite, sand and 
sandstone. 

Quartzitei a very hard, compact, granular rock, 
seldom schistose, but occasionally fossiliferous, 
which occurs among the older sedimentary rocks 
and is, in most cases, obviously an altered sand- 
stone. It differs from the harder sandstones such- 
as sarsen-stone only in showing when under the 
microscope signs of the partial fusion of some of 
its constituent quartz-grains. In some cases there 
is evidence of induration having resulted from the 
transfusion of heated silicated water rather than 
from dry heat or pressure. 

Quassia, a bitter febrifuge wood originany 
obtained from Quassia amara, a lofty tree of Suri- 
nam belonging to the order Simarubaceaa, closely 
allied to the rue tribe. It is now mainly obtained 
from the allied Piersena excelsa, or bitter ash, of 
Jamaica. It is carved into ** bitter cups ” which 
give a taste to water and is said to be used as a 
hop-substitute in brewing, though its effects in 
,this respect may be deleterious. Upon the lower 


animals it has a narcotic effect and a decoction of 
the leaves is employed as an insecticide. 

Quaternary Periodf the name applied to 
the Pleistocene by those who consider that the 
appearance of man is sufficient to distinguish 
the more modern rocks as one of the primary 
divisions of the strati graphical series. Others 
treat it merely as a continuation of Tertiary timo 
and its alternative name therefore, is Post-Tertiary. 

Quataruions were invented by Sir William 
Rowan Hamilton (1805-66) as a mathematical 
method of dealing with directions in space without 
the use of the arbitrary axes of Cartesian geometry. 
A quaternion itself is the factor or operator which 
change.s one directed line (or vector) into another. 
Quantities which do not include direction arc known 
as scalar and any vector can bo regarded as the 
product of unit vector (which gives the <lirection) 
and a scalar quantity. If a vector be rotated into 
a new direction, the operator is known as a versor 
and therefore this versor must imply the existence 
of an Jixis and a definite angle. Suppose a vector, 

in the plane of the paper be rotated into a 
direction at right angles, also in the plane of the 
paper ; tlie axis of the versor must bo perpendicular 
to the plane of the paper and if t be this versor, 
i ^ is the new vector. If this new vector be called 
y, we have the equation i ^ Wo can again 

turn the vector through a right angle also in tho 
plane of the paper and have P = ij == - /3, since 
the new vector is in the opposite direction to the 
original. This gives us 

i « :r=: - 1, or t; 

It w'as by endeavouring to give a real geometrical 
meaning to the algebraical symbol J j that Sir 
William Hamilton was led to his calculas of quater 
nions. Eventually he was led to the adoption of 
three units in space, which he called i, y, k and 
which fulfilled tho following conditions : 

'/a =r. -1 

»./ =-ji = h 
jk = - kj = i 
ki rz - i It =. j 

Working from these assumptions, he was enabled 
greatly to simplify the calculations and expressions 
of space geometry and his calculus has found un- 
limited application in the domain of theoretical 
physics. 

Qaatre-Bras, a village in Belgium, 10 miles 
S.K of Waterloo, at the point where the roads 
from Brussels to Charleroi and Nivelles to Namur 
intersect-— from which circumstance it derives its 
name (“ Four Arms ’*). Here, on June 16, 1815, 
the allied forces under the Duke of Brunswick 
(who fell at the head of his Black Brunswickers), 
the Prince of Orange, and Sir Thomas Picton met 
the French under Ney in an obstinate conflict. 

Qnatrefages de Br^au, Jean Louis Ar- 
MANi> i>£, naturalist, was born at Berthez^ne, near 
Valleraugue, department of Gard, France, on 
February lOtb, 1810, and studied mathematics and 
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medicine at Toarnon and Strasburg. Settling Lawrence. The principal mountains are the Notre 
at Toulouse to practise as a doctor, he was gradu- Dame or Green Kange, running on the southern 

ally attracted to natural history, to which, from side of the St. Lawrence from near Levis to Gasp6 

1840, when he went to Paris, he devoted the rest of Point, and reaching in Mount Sutton a height of 
his life. He made a special study of the Annelids ; nearly 4,000 feet ; the Laurentian Range on the 
and Molluscs and, in 1844, visited Sicily to j north of the St. Lawrence, of which the highest 
prosecute his researches and afterwards the Bay of points are Ciipe Tourmente (1,900 feet), the Kboule- 
Biscay, wliere he closely observed the manners and ! ments (2,547) and Trembling Mountain near Mon* 

features of the Basques. In 1850 he was appointed treal (2,400). The great central plain covers an 

Professor of Natural History in the Lyc6e Napoleon area of lO.CXK) square miles, but nowhere exceeds 
and in 1855 to the chair of Anthropology. The 300 feet in elevation. The chief rivers are the St. 

(U)nduct of the Prussians in the Franco-German Lawrence and its many affluents, the Ottawa, East 

War was his bitterest ex fKjriencc. The Prussians,’* Main, Hamilton and Ruj>ert. Nearly all the lakes 
ho said, “ are not German ; they are prussian.’* As are to the north of the St. Lawrence and include 
an anthropologist, he ranged liirnself with those Mistassini, Ashwanipi, St. John, Fox, Teraiscouata, 
who maintained the unity of the human race. He Temiscamingue and Abbitibbi. The minerals corn- 
died in Paris on January 12tb, 1892. Among his prise copper, iron, gold, asbestos, mica, graphite 

SFfCirQ M6tamoTj)ho»ei!i de Vkonimieet des arum- and apatit.e. The climate is very cold in winter 

(1802), (Jnitd de humaine Hu- and very hot in summer, but bracing and healthy. 

toire naturclle des Anmdh niarins et d'eau doure. The manufactures arc mostly concerned with the 
AnnUldes et OephyHens (1805), HuUdre deVhomme lumber and leather trades, iron-founding, flour and 
(1807), Oh, Darwin et ses preeurseurs Fran^ais grist mills and, in a minor degree, witli textiles. 
(1870), VEsphoe kumaine (1877), Introduction a The fisheries are of importance, hut the wealth of 
VHude dr^s races hvmnines (1887- 9), and 
Theories teansformistes : Itornanes, Carl 
Vogtf Haeehel, Owen, etc. 

Qiiatr6]iidrei ^Itiknne Mahc, 

Orientalist, was born in Paris on July 
1 2th, 1782, and studied Arabic under 
Silvestro de 8acy at the College de 
Fmneo, He was successively professor 
of Greek in the Academy of Rouen, of 
Hebrew at the College de France (1819) 
and of Persian at the School of Oriental 
Languages (1832). Hi.s chief work was 
ihvherehes sur la Lanfiuc et la Littdra- 
ture de I' kg ypiv (1808) ; he also trans- 
lated Mnkrizi’s Arabic llistory of the 
Mameluh's (1837-45) and Rashid- od- 
I)in*s Persian History of the Mongols of 
Pirrsia (1830). Ho was the fir.st to show 
t he identity of the Copt and the ancient 
Egyptian and was thus the precursor of 
ChampoUion. He was gifted with an 
extraordinary memory but was of unso- 
ciable disjK)sition. His criticism was as 
keen as his learning was vast. After 
his death in Paris, on September 18th, 

1857, his library, Arabic MSS. and his 
notes were purchased l)y the King of 
Bavaria and are now in the Royal Li- 
brary at Munich. 


QuabaOt n. province of the Dominion 
of Tlanada, bounded on the N. by Un- 
gava and Hudson Bay, on the B. by 
Newfoundland, Labrador and the Gulf 
of St, Lawrence, on the S. by the Bay of 
Chaleur, New Brunswick and the United States, and the province consists in its agriculture. In the 
on the W. by Ontario, from which it is partly sepa- valleys the soil is extremely fertile, yielding good 
rated by the Ottawa. Its northern boundary largely crops of wheat, oats, barley, rye, maize, potatoes, 

consists of the East Main, flowing to James Bay, hay, roots and fruit ; there is excellent pasture 

and the Hamilton, flowing to the Atlantic. It also, and the mountains are covered with valuable 
occupies an area of 351,873 square miles, of which forests of pine, ash, elm, hickory and walnut. 

10,117 square miles are water, exclusive of the St. live-stock are raised in great numbers and the 
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creameries and cheese factories turn out an 
enormous quantity of dairy produce. Quebec 
(68,840) is the capital, but Slontreal (267,780) is 
the largest city, other towns of importance being 
Three Kivers, Levis, St. Hyacinthe, Sorel, St. Johns, 
Hull, St. Henri and St. Jean Baptiste. Quebec was 
colonised by France in 1608 and taken by the 
British in 1759-60, the French Catholics (who form 
the bulk of the population) being 
guaranteed the enjoyment of their 
laws and religion by the Quebec 
Act of 1774. In 1791 Canada was 
divided into Upper and Lower 
Canada, but in 1841 the provinces 
were reunited. In 1867 they were 
separated once more under the 
names of Ontario and Quebec. The 
province returns 65 members to 
the Dominion House of Commons 
and 24 to the Senate, find is itself 
administered by a Legislative 
Council and a Legislative Assembly 
with a responsible ministry. Pop. 

(1901), 1,648,898. 

Quebec, the capital of the pro- 
vince of the same name and for- 
merly of all Canada, magnificently 
situated on the left bank of the 
St. Lawrence, at the mouth of the 
St. Charles, 400 miles from the sea 
and 180 miles below Montreal. The 
docks accommodate the largest 
vessels and extend to the opposite shore of the 
river at Levis. Among the public buildings are 
the Citadel crowning the summit of Cape Dia- 
mond, the Parliament and Departmental Buildiiigs 
— a noble structure, quadrangular in plan, with 
towers at the angles — the City Hall, the Basilica 
or Homan Catholic Cathedral, the H6tel-Dicu 
Convent and Hospital, the Governor’s House, with 
monuments to Wolfe and Montcalm, the Angli- 
can Cathedral, Laval University, the Seminary 
of Quebec, the Ursuline Convent, be.sides several 
other educational, literary, scientific and charitable 
institutions. The supply of water from Lake Charles 
is excellent. Railways communicate with all parts 
of the Dominion and the United States and steamers 
ply to Europe and the American ports. The timber 
trade is the chief source of wealth, but a large^ 
share of the general imports and exports passes 
through Quebec, which possesses, too, some local 
industries, such as iron -founding, the making of 
cutlery and nails, leather-dressing, and cotton and 
indiarubber manufactures. When Jacques Cartier 
sailed up the St. Lawrence in 1535 this site was 
occupied by an Indian fishing station. Champlain, 
the French explorer, founded the city in 1608 and 
gave it its name. Captured by the English in 
1629, it was restored in 1632, with Canada, to the 
French, who made it the capital of the colony in 
1663. After two attempts (1690 and 1711) to seize 
it, the English under Wolfe captured it in 1769 and 
have retained it, despite the American night assault 
(December 31st, 1775), when their leader, General 
Montgomery, perished. Pop. (1901), 68,840. 


QuebraohOf the name applied to various hard 
woods containing tannin which are used for tanning 
and dyeing in South America. The white species 
(Quebracho bianco), containing 14 to 16 per cent., 
is Aspidogpemia (^wbravho and is largely exported 
to France. The red kind (Quebracho rubio, 
Loxopteryghm LorentzU), from the River Plate, is 
too hard for easy use, but is important as a tanning 


material, in consequence of its rapid action. Que- 
bracho (loja is lodnui rhomhifolia^ and Quebracho 
tipa is Machwrium fcriile. 

Qnadlinburgf a town of Prussian Saxony, on 
the Bode, a tributary of the Saale, 31 miles S.W. of 
Magdeburg. In the crypt of the abbey-church, 
dating from the 10th century, lie the remain.sof the 
founder, Henry the Fowler. The ’J’own Hall and 
gymnasium are also veneuible buildings. Qned- 
linburg is the centre of a great gardening district, 
whence seeds of all kinds are exported to every 
part of the world. It has manufactures of starch, 
cloth, chemical dyes and iron. It was the birth- 
place of Friedrich Got tlieb Klopstock (1724-1803), 
the poet, and of Karl Ritter (1779-1859), the 
geographer. Pop. (1900), 23,378. 

Queen* a word common to several Teutonic 
languages in the sense of “woman” or “wife” 
(Gothic qens and qiiw, Anglo-Saxon iiwH, Icelandic 
"kirnn and Iiotui ; cf> Greek gund'), Q'tiean is merely 
another form of the same word. In Anglo-Saxon 
“ queen ” came to be used of the king's wife only. 
In Wessex, however, lilaefdige (“lady”) was the 
more usual term, “ Queen ” is the word employed 
in speaking of Matilda, wife of William I., and 
other royal consorts of the Norman and Plantagenet 
dynasties ; but it is never applied to the Empress 
Matilda, who claimed the crown in her own right. 
It is now used alike of the queen-consort, the 
queen-dowager (the widow of the king) and the 
queen-regnant. Owing to the doubts which still 
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lingered sm to whether a woman could reign in 
iSngland, it was found necessary on the accession 
of Mary Tudor to pass a statute declaring that the 
queen-regnant has the same powers and preroga- 
tives as a king. By the Act 25 Edward III. it was 
made treason to compass or imagine the death of 
the queen -consort or to violate her person ; and, if 
the queen gave her consent to tiie latter, she her- 
self committed treason. The legal position of a 
queen-consort is that of a femme sole and not of a 
jemme courert^ so that she may purchase and convey 
lands or sue or be sued apart from her husband. 

Queen Anne’e Bounty was established in 
1704 for the purpose of aiding the poorer clergy. 
The fund was derived from the proceeds of the tax 
cfilled annates or lirat-fruits (consisting of the first 
year’s income of every living) and al.so that which 
exacted the tenth portion of the income in sub- 
sequent years. These Uixes, originally levied by the 
Pov) 0 , had V)een appropriated by Henry VIII. at the 
Keformation. ’i'hese revenues were earmarked by 
Parliament, with the consent of Queen Anne, as a 
perpetual augmentation fund for poor livings in the 
Church of England and their administration was 
placed in the hands of a corporation comprising 
various ecclcshustical, legal and other dignitaries. 
The capital fund now amounts to about £7,000,000. 

Queeuboroughy a town on the west coast of 
the Island of Sheppoy (“Sheep Isle”), divided by 
the Swale from the mainland. North Kent, England, 
2 miles S. of Sheerness. Tlie chief buildings arc 
Holy Trinity (’hurch and the Guildhall. The 
manufactures include chemical manures and glue, 
and hero was started t he first copperas factory in 
England. The oyster fisheries, once valuable, have 
declined in face of the increased attention paid 
to those at Whitstaiilc, 14 miles farther cast. The 
town is the principal port of embarkation for 
Flushing in Holland, tlie to-nnd-fro traffic being of 
growing importance. The town was founded by 
Edward III., who called it after his Queen Philippa, 
though not in name. Tlie castle built for the 
King by William of Wykeham was almost wholly 
<lemolished in the time of the Commonwealth. 
Pop. (lllOl), 1,544. 

Queen Charlotte Islands, a group in the 
Pacific Ocean, off the coast of British Columbia, 
Canada, to which the isles belong. They comprise 
Graham, Moresby — tlie two largest — and others. 
Coal, copper, iron and gold-bearing quartz occur. 
The islands are well wooded and their shores con- 
tain several fine natural harbours. The fisheries, 
especially of halibut, are extremely productive. 
The Haida (or Hydah) Indians possessed in a 
higher degree than any other race of the west 
coast what might be called an aesthetic sense, as 
the carving of their totem-posts testified, but the 
art was allowed to fall into disuse. Besides having 
the reputation of being the most intelligent, they 
were also generally regarded as the handsomest of 
the North-Western American Indians, in spite of 
their apparently deliberate attempts to make them- 
eelves hideous, by the use, for example, of ornaments 


which were thrust through their lower lip to make 
it protrude in an ungainly fashion, though they 
may have deemed this a mark of enhanced beauty. 
The Hydahs seem to be retrograding and declining 
in numbers, which may now be estimated at about 
700. 

Queensberry, William Douglas, 4th Duke 
OF, known contemptuously as ** Old Q.,” was born 
in 1724. From his school days to old age he was 
notoriously addicted to the vicious tastes of the 
fast life of his time. He was a great gambler and, 
unhappily for Charles James Fox, was one of his 
mentors. He became 3rd Earl of March when he 
reached his majority and succeeded to the earldom 
of Rugby in 1748, on the dc?ath of his mother, 
countess in her own right. He succeeded to the 
dukedom in 1778, and in 1788 was created a British 
peer by the title of Baron Douglas of Amesbury. 
Whenever he did anything meritorious — as in his 
profuse pfitronnge of the opera — the gratification of 
mean and selfish pleasures was the moving spirit. 
He maintained his character to the last. He died 
in London on December 23rd, 1810, and was buried 
beneath the communion-table of St. James’s, 
Piccadilly. Both Robert Burns and William 
Wordsworth poured their scorn upon the ignoble 
peer, the latter in a sonnet beginning “ Degenerate 
Douglas,” which was inspired by the duke’s wanton 
destruction of the woods at Drumlanrig and Neid- 
path Castle, near Peebles. 

Queen’s Collefafe^ an institution in Harley 
Street, London, for the higher education of women, 
founded in 1841 and incorporated by royal charter 
in 1853. After a preparatory course at a school for 
pupils under 14 the students remain at college 
three years if they seek the grade of associate, and 
six years or longer if they aim at becoming fellows. 
F. D. Maurice, Charles Kingsley and many other 
enlightened men took an active part in promoting 
its fortunes. 

Quean’s County* an inland county of the 
province of Leinster, Ireland, having King’s 
County to the N. and W., Kildare and Carlo^ to 
the E., Kilkenny to the S., and Tipperary to the 
S.W. Its area of 683 square miles is mainly level, 
but the Slieve Bloom Range in the north-west 
reaches a height of 1,733 feet and in the east rise 
the Dysert Hills. The chief rivers are the Nore 
and Barrow. The principal crops are oats, barley, 
potatoes and turnips. Sheep and cattle are raise<i 
in large numbers. Coal and iron-stone, part of the 
Kilkenny field, have been worked ; limestone, sand- 
stone, slate and marble are quarried, and mncli 
peat is cut. Remains of the gigjintic Irish elk 
have been found in the bogs. Woollens and cotton 
are the leading manufactures. The county con- 
tains some examples of round towers and other 
antiquarian relics, while on the Rock of Dunamase 
.stand the ruins of the castle built by Dermot 
McMurrogh, King of Leinster, which Cromwell de- 
stroyed. The county and itk capital, Maryborough, 
were named after Queen Mary, the spouse of 
William III. Pop. (UK)1), 67,226. 
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^eensferry, South« a small seaport, Lin- 
lithgowshire, Scotland, on the southern shore of the 
Firth of Forth, 9 miles W.N.W. of Edinburgh. It 
was named in honour of St. Margaret, Queen of 
Malcolm Canmore, who used the ferry — which con- 
tinued in use for several centuries to avoid the 
long detour by Stirling, or the wider crossing 
towards the mouth of the Firth — on her way to the 
Koyal Palace at Dunfermline. Port Edgar, half a 
mile to the west, was so called because Edgar 
Atheling had landed there. Dalmeny House, the 
seat of the Earl of Kosebeiy, and Hopetoun House, 
the seat of the Marquis of Linlithgow, are in the 
vicinity. The chief buildings are the old Town 
Hall and the Countess of Rosebery Memorial Hall. 
The Hawes Inn, meiitioned in The Antiqvnry^ is 
still carried on. The town is largely resorted to by 
tourists as the most advantageous point for inspect- 
ing the Forth Bridge, which is best seen from the 
water-level. Pop. (IWl), 1,850. On the opposite 
shore is the summer resort of North Qubrnsficrry, 
2 miles S. of Inverkeithing. It is in close proximity 
to St. Margaret’s Hope, the great ancliorage ground 
which has been proposed for the site of the Scottish 
East Coast naval base. Pop, (1901), 594. 

Queensland, a state of the Commonwealth of 
Aust ralia, occupying the whole of the north-eastern 
portion of the continent, bounded on the N. by 
Torres Strait, on the E. by the Great Barrier Coral 
Reef and the Pacific, on the S. by New South 
Wales, on the S.W. by South Australia, on the W. 
by the Northern Territory of South Australia and 
on the N.W. by the Gulf of Carpentaria. It covers 
an area of 608,497 square miles, has a coast-line of 
2,500 miles, is 1,250 miles long and 950 miles wide 
at its widest part and includes Wellesley Islands 
and islands in Torres Strait and off the eastern sea- 
board. It grew out of the penal settlement at 
Moreton Bay, and received independence in 1859. 
In 1901 it became part of the Australian Common- 
wealth and is administered by a Parliament of two 
Houses — the Legislative Council and the Legislative 
Assembly — an Executive Ministerial Council and a 
Governor. The Pacific coast possesses many good 
harbours, e.g., Brisbane in Moreton Bay, Mary- 
ijorough in Wide Bay, Gladstone on Port Curtis, 
Rockhampton in Keppel Bay and Cardwell in Rock- 
ingham Bay. Most of these are protected by the 
Great Barrier Reef. The only good port on the 
other side is at Point Parker. Rivers are plenti- 
ful though not large. The Logan. Brisbane, Mary, 
Burnett, Fitzroy, Burdekin, Hubert and Endeavour 
fall into the Pacific and the Mitchell, Flinders, 
Leichhardt and Albert drain into the gulf. Moun- 
tain ranges run parallel with the eastern coast at a 
distance of from 30 to 70 miles inland. Other 
ranges are found in the interior. Bellenden Ker, 
to the north-west of Rockhampton Bay, is 5,200 
feet high and Mount Dalrymple farther south 
reaches a height of 4,2.50 feet. The fauna includes 
alligators, the oxyrbynchus, the dingo, the kangaroo, 
the fiying fox, the emu, the cassowary, many birds 
of gorgeous plumage and the dugong (or sea-cow). 
The -fiora comprises many tropical trees and excel- 
lent timber is provided by the Kauri pine, red cedar 

182 — ^x.B. 


and other valuable trees. The climate, thougli. hot* 
is healthy and bracing on the higher levels. Pas- 
toral farming was, and still is, the chief industry, 
millions of sheep and cattle finding nourishment on 
the wide treeless table-lands. Of the mineral 
resources coal is the most important, the fields 
extending over 24,000 square miles. Great quan- 
tities are exported from the Newcastle, Ipswich and 
Bundaberg districts. Gold is found in many parts 
and silver, copper, tin, iron and the rarer minerals 
are abundant and only await labour for their 
exploitation. The pearl and trepang fisheries off 
the coast of York Peninsula yield profit, the More- 
ton Bay oysters are far-famWl and the supply of 
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ordinary fish is excellent. The sugar cane, culti- 
vated largely by Kanaka labour, coffee, rice, 
and other tropical products, besides wheat, barley, 
maize and potatoes, are extensively cultivated. 
Bananas, oranges, mangoes, strawberries and 
grapes are grown, while tobacco yields well. The 
industries are represented by engineering works, 
iron foundries, sugar mills, saw-mills, breweries, 
meat-preserving establishments, soaperies, tan- 
neries, distilleries and cloth factories. As the 
tropical and temperate parts of the state differ 
widely in their economic and political conditions, 
there has been, at times, some agitation in the 
former for their separation. The capital is Brisbane 
(119,428). Pop. of state (1901), 603,266. 

Qum’s Metal, an alloy resembling Britannia 
metal, but containing lead in place of some of the 
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tin or antimony of that substance. It is hence 
cheaper, but inferior in quality and is very oom- 
monlv used for the production of jugs, culinary 
articles, etc. 

Omeanttowa^ formerly CovB of Cork, a sea- 
port on the south shore of Great Island, Ireland. 
14 miles S.E. of Cork. The town is picturesquely 
situated on the slope of a hill, the streets rising in 
terraces from near the water's edge and, owing to 
its salubrious climate, is a favourite health-resort. 
The Catholic Cathedral of the diocese of Cloyne, a 
graceful work, was designed by A. W. Pugin. In 
the cemetery of t ^ o ld ruined church of Clonmel 
lie Jolin Tobin (17 t 0-1804), author of The Honey- 
itmn, and Charles Wolfe (1791-1823), who wrote 
the immortal verses on “The Burial of Sir John 
Moore.” Queenstown is the principal naval station 
in Ireland, and the port of call of the outward- and 
homeward-bound United States liners. The present 
name was given to it on the occasion of Queen 
Victoria’s visit in 1849. An excellent harbour, with 
an area of eight square miles, is strongly defended 
by forts and batteries. Pop. (1901), 7,909. 

Qnaroitoi a compound of the composition 
C-HjoOg. in certain points it resembles the sugars 
whioFi are usually found with it in the chief source 
of the compound, namely, acorns. Thus it has a 
sweet taste and is easily soluble. It has been 
shown to belong to the benzene series of com- 
pounds and to be represented by the formula 
(-flUy(OH)g, being an addition compound of benzene. 

Quarcitroilf the inner bark of a North American 
species of oak, Quercvs tinctoria, the Black or 
Dyers’ Oak, which is used as a yellow dye. The 
tree is common in the Eastern United States and 
Southern Canada and reaches a height of from 70 
to 100 feet. Though the bark is externally dark, 
it is inwardly yellow and the tree is therefore 
sometimes known Jis the Yellow or Yellow-Bark 
Oak. 

Queret&ro, a state and city of Mexico, North 
America. The former has an area of 4,500 square 
miles, occupying a central plateau of the Cordilleras 
and being broken up by rugged mountains. The 
valleys are fertile, producing grain, maize, fruits 
and cotton and feeding large numbers of sheep and 
cattle. Gold, silver, antimony, mercury and other 
metals are worked, but not on a great scale, and 
tim famous Mexican ojials mostly come from the 
state. There are manufactures of textiles, pottery 
and iron ware. Pop. (1900), 232,389. The city 
stands high at a distance, in a direct line, of 110 
miles south-west of Mexico. The Hercules cotton- 
mills are the largest in the republic, and the 
woollen, leather, soap and wood-carving industries 
also prosjjer. The Emperor Maximilian was executed 
here in 1867. The principal buildings are the 
Federal Palace, the Government Palace (both con- 
structed of basalt), the Maximilian Chapel, the 
Municipal Palace and the Iturbide Theatre. Pop. 
(1900), 33,162. 

Quoniy a primitive hand-mill for grinding com. 
It was usually formed of two fiat circular stones, 


the upper being attached to the lower by means of 
a pin of wood or metal on which it revolved. The 
upper stone contained two holes, one in the centre, 
into which the grain was dropped, and a smaller 
one near the rim to hold the stick used in turning 
it. Querns have been found in all parts of Europe 
which were inhabited by primitive peoples, include 
ing the lake-dwellings of Switzerland. They are 
still used in the Hebrides, the Shetlands and the 
less-frequented parts of Ireland. 

Qnes&ay, Fran(;ois, physician and economist, 
was bom at M6rey, department of Seine-et-Oise, 
France, on June 4th, 1694. He studied medicine at 
Paris and settled as a practitioner at Mantes, where 
he speedily acquired a great reputation, becoming 
physician-in-ordinary to the King in 1744 and first 
consulting physician in 1762. It was in the field 
of economics, however, that he was destined te 
achieve fame. Besides important articles in the 
Sneyrl4>2)Hu\ his doctrines were set forth in 
Tableaux tieonomiquee (1768) and in other works, 
such as Maximes (Jenerahs du Gonxemement 
nomiq'ue d'un Iloyaume Agrieole, He was the 
founder of the Physiocratic school, which main- 
tained that a natural constitution exists in society 
— droit naturel — which conferred a fundamental 
right to freedom of i)erson, of thought, of property 
and of exchange or contract. Land or raw materials 
were the sole source of wealth, leaving labour and 
capitfil out of account, and the doctrine of the 
mercantile system, namely, that wealth consists in 
the precious metals, was scouted. Since, therefore, 
wealth consisted in the produce of land, all revenue 
should be raised from a direct land tax. Freedom 
of trade and the doctrine of lamer-faire followed 
as a matter of course. Thus Quesnay was a free- 
trader before Adam Smith and a single-tax advo- 
cate before Henry George. He died in Paris on 
December 16tli, 1774. 

Qnesnel, Pasquier, Jansenist theologian, was 
born in Paris, the son of a bookseller of Scottish 
origin, in 1634 and was educated at the Sorbonne. 
He entered the Congregation of the Oratory and, 
five years later, was appointed director of the 
Paris house. His edition of the works of Pope 
Leo the Great was placed on the Index Expurga- 
torius for its Gallican tendencies, and in 1685, 
refusing to abandon Jansenism, he withdrew tc 
Brussels, where he resided for twenty years, keep- 
ing up an active correspondence with the Reform 
party within the Church and becoming on the 
death of Arnauld (1694) the leader of the Jansen- 
ists. Imprisoned by the Archbishop of Mechlir 
(Malines) in the palace cells in 1703, his friends 
contrived his escape in a few months. He was 
then excommunicated, but, preferring freedom te 
the penalty of penitence in a monastery, he retiree 
to Amsterdam, where he died in 1719. His oele 
hrated Heflexiom Mordlee tur le Nouveau Testament 
begun in Paris, was continued and published ii 
Brussels, but condemned by the Bull Unigenitu 
(September 8th, 1713). 

Qti^itelaty Lambert Adolphe Jacques, astro 
I Domer and statisUcian, was born at Ghent, Belgium 
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on February 22nd, 1796, and educated in his native 
town. He became Professor of Mathematics in 
the Royal College of Ghent in 1819 and was 
appoint^ to the similar chair in the Brussels 
Athenaeum in 1824. In 1828 the Government 
authorised him to superintend the erection of the 
Obseryatoiy at Brussels, of which he undertook the 
direction till his death. In 1836 he was transferred 
to the chair of Astronomy and Mathematics in the 
Royal Military School and in 1841 was appointed 
President of the Central Statistical Bureau of 
Belgium. His services to statistical science were 
invaluable, and he was eight times chosen President 
of the different European Congresses of Statisticians 
held during his life. In 1834 he had become 
jMjrpetual secretary of the Belgian Academic Royale, 
10 whose publications he made important contri- 
butions. In his works, the chief of which was Sur 
VHomvw et le Dffveloppenwnt de Faoultes (1835), 
be gave much .attention to the doctrine of probabil- 
ities in its practical aspects. His last important 
work, VAnthropomHrie, appeared in 1871. He 
died at Brussels on February 17th, 1874. 

Quetta* locally known as Shalkot, a district 
and town, Baluchistan, near the Afghan frontier, 
situated on a mountain-girt plateau 5,500 feet 
above the level of the sea. Fortifications have 
rendered it a place of strategic importance, command- 
ing the advance from Kandahar and keeping open 
the Bolan Pass. It is also in communication with 
the railway system of India. Besides the residency 
founded in 1876 by Sir Robert S.andeman, the 
buildings include the Staff College, hospitals, schools 
and a club-house. It has become an emporium of 
trade with Afghanistan, Persia and Central Asia. 
Brewing, flour-milling and the manufacture of 
f)at€‘nt coal-fuel are carried on. Pop. estimated .at 
.Mbout 30,000. 

Queyedo Villegas* Fbancisco Gomez da, 
poet, novelist and statesman, was born at Madrid in 
September, 1580. He made a great name n.s a 
scholar at the university of Alcala, but in 1611 
was obliged to leave Spain in consequence of a 
duel. Under the Duke of Osuna, when Viceroy 
of Sicily and Naples, he showed much diplomatic 
and financial ability, but was involved in his fall 
in 1619. In 1623 he came to the court of Philip 
IV., whom he tried to dissuade from government 
by favouritism, attacking the system in his Folitica 
de J>ws (1626) and /fell Reformed (1628), but was 
at length overthrown by Olivares and imprisoned in 
a convent at Leon from 1639 till the fall of the 
minister four years later. His health was com- 
pletely broken by this imprisonment and he 
only survived bis liberation two years, dying at 
Villanueva de los Infantes on September 8th, 1645. 
Quevedo wrote much on various subjects, and was 
described by Cervantes as “ the scourge of silly 
poets.” His own verse was published without his 
consent ; but he discovered and published the 
works of the poet Francisco de la Torre, which 
were for a time thought to have been his own. 
Among his prose writings El Vida del Buioon 
Pablos (1626), a novel, and five Visions (of which 
an English version appeared in 1667 by Sir R. 


L’Estrange) should be mentioned. After his death 
his poems were published under the title of Pamaso 
divided into sections prefaced by an in- 
vocation to each of the Mu^es. 

Otuberon* a peninsula in the department of 
Morbilian, Brittany, France, about 20 miles S E. of 
Lorient, on the nortliern shore of the Bay of Biscay. 
It is seven miles long and at its extremity is situated 
the town of Quibcron, a sea-bathing resort in 
growing vogue. The sardine fishery is of import- 
ance. The town, once called Locmaria, is of un- 
known origin, but the monoliths in its vicinity 
point to its being a place of vast antiquity. In the 
bay the British under Admiml Hawke defeated the 
French fleet in 1759, and on June 25th, 1795, a body 
of emiffres, who had landed under cover of British 
guns to join the Chouans (Royal insurgents), were 
routed with great slaughter by General lloche. 
Pop , 3,000. 

Quiche* one of the civilised nations of America, 
akin to the Mayas and constituting with them the 
Maya-Quicb6 family. The Quiches formed and 
still form the bulk of the population in Guatemala, 
where they are divided into several distinct groups, 
such as the Cakchiquels, Zutugils, Chorti, Ixils, 
Chafiabals, Chois, Aguacatecs, all speaking dialects 
of the Quich6 mother.tongue. This is one of the 
few American languages which possesses a litera- 
ture. It includes the Rabinal Achi, a native 
drama, and thi? famous Popol-Vuh, containing the 
national histories, myths and traditions of which 
the text, with French translation, was ])ublished in 
P«aris (1861) by the Abb6 Brasseur de Bourboiirg. 

Qnichuas* the chief civilised people of South 
America, who with the kindred Aymnras occupied 
the whole of the Andean plateaux from Cuzco to 
Lake Titicaca, i.e.^ most of the present states of 
Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia and Chile, south to the river 
Maule, on the Araucanian frontier. The Quichuas 
formed the bulk of the population of the (;rapire of 
the Incas, under whom they arrived at a high degree 
of culture, as attested by their numerous temples 
and other monuments, their great highways, irriga- 
tion works and cultivated lands, carried high up 
the slopes of the Cordilleras by means of banked- 
up terraces. They were skilled especinlly in the 
arts of weaving, dyeing and pottery, and were able 
to record events by the so-called quippos. (The 
quippo, or quipu, was a cord about two feet long, 
spun from tlireads of different colours, and lu aring 
attached to it a number of smaller variegated and 
knotted threads in the form of a fringe. The colours 
were not arbitrarily selected, but conveyed definite 
meanings ; as white for silver and yellow for gold, 
or, in another aspect, white for peace and red for 
war. These quippos were chiefly used as a register 
of births, marriages and deaths, of the number of 
the people and of important facts and events.) 
Tiiey embalmed the dead and deposited with them 
the objects which the departed most valued in life. 
Multitudes of these objects have been found in the 
graves at Ancon, near Lima and elsewhere, throwing 
a flood of light on the social system, arts, industries 
and general culture of the Qoichua people. The 
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Qaicbua (properly Inca) language was highly cul* 
tivated and many of the national songs, dramas 
and legends, handed down orally, have since been 
published. The language is highly polysynthetic. 

Quick-firing Gnn, usually abbreviated into 
Q. J. quick-firing ”), a gun which is furnished with 
a metal case known as a quick-loader. It is attache<l 
to the rifle near the breech and has a spring which 
pushes up the cartridges in rapid succession. 

Quicklime consists of the oxide of calcium, 
CaU. It is prepared by exposing chalk, limestone, 
or other natural calcium carbonate to Intense heat, 
when carbonic acid, water and any organic matter 
in the carbonate are driven off. It forms a white 
mass which is very infusible and if heated strongly 
glows with a bright white light. It is hence used 
largely for forming the lime cylinders for limelight 
and for making the furnaces for fusing platinum. 
It unites with water with great avidity, much heat 
being evolved by the combination, which results in 
the formation of slaked lime, CuOaH^. Lime is ex- 
tensively employed in making mortar and cement 
and also for a very great number of technical and 
ordinary purposes. 

Quicksilver. [Mercury.] 

Quietismi a form of Mysticism, which consists 
in suppressing all intellectual activity and, indeed, 
all consciousness of self and the external world, 
so that the soul becomes absorbed in the contem- 
plation of the Divine Being. Quietism closely re- 
sembles other forms of Mysticism, but the Quietists 
attache<l even loss importfince to the practical 
virtues tlian is usual with Mystics generally. The 
founder of this religious school was the Spanish 
theologian Miguel do Molinos {elrm l(»27-07), 
whose Ouida SpiriUuile was published in 1675. 
From Spain Quietism passed to France, where its 
chief exponents were Madame de Quyon (164H-1717) 
and the saintly Archbishop F6nelon (1651-1715). 
The “Confessions of a Beautiful Soul,” in Goethe’s 
Wilhehn MeUttir, are a well-known illustration of 
it, and it may be considered as allied to a part of 
tlio Buddhist religion. 

QuilimanCf or KBLlMANE,aport of Portugueso 
East Africa, situated in 18® S., on tho left bank of 
the river of the same name, supposed to have been 
a branch (now silting up) of the Zambezi. Tho 
town is laid out about ten miles from the river’s 
mouth. Indiarubber is grown in the district and 
export and import trade are carried on, Pop.^ 
about 8,000, 

Qnilli a term applied (1) to the hollow cylinder 
at the base of the shaft of a feather and (2) to any 
of the larger wing feathers. Those of the goose, 
turkey and swan were formerly tho only material 
of writing-pens in tho West, though the manufac- 
ture of quill pens has lost its importance since tho 
introduction of steel pens. Pens made from crow 
quills are still used for drawing and the name is 
given to a fine steel pen. The thickened hairs or 
spines of the porcupine are also known as quills, as 
in UamUft, “ like quills upon the fretful porpentine.'* 


QuiUer-Concliy Arthtte Thomas, novelist, 
poet and critic, was born at Bodmin, in Cornwall, 
on November 21st, 1863. He is a grandson of 
Jonathan Conch of Polperro (1780-1870), the 
eminent naturalist. He was educated at Newton 
Abbot, Clifton College and Trinity College, Oxford, 
where he was lecturer in classics, 1886-7. Ho 
has always taken an active interest in the affairs of 
his native shire and is a ma^strate and county 
alderman. The success of his first novel, Deeid 
Man's Mock (1887), a brilliant adventure in the 
field of sensation, induced him to devote himself 
to literature. Troy Town (1888) proved him 
further to be richly endowed with humour. 



A. T. QUILUCIl-COUCII. 
{Photo: Heathy Plymouth,) 


Among his other novels were The Splendid Sp^vr 
(1889), The Blue Pavilions (1891), the second serial 
ever publi.shed in The Daily Chronicle^ I Saw Three 
Ships (1892), The Ship of Stars (1899), The Laird^s 
Luck (1901), The White Wolf (1902), The Adven- 
tures of I/arry Bevel (1903), Hetty Wesley (1908), 
Port Amity (1904), Tho Mayor of Trinj^ Sir John 
Constantine (1906) and Poison Island (1907). 
Ho is also a master of the art of the short story, 
many of his works in this mode having appeared 
in book form, such as Noughts and Croeset (1891), 
The Delectable Dnehy (1893), Wand&ring Heath 
(1895), and Old Fires and Projitallc Ghosts (1900). 
The many critical eaiiseries which he contributed to 
The Speaker were a special feature of the paper and 
a selection of them was published in 1896, under 
the title of Adventures in Criticism. As a poet ho 
wrote Green Bays and Verses and Parodies (1893), 
and his fine taste and judgment were seen in The 
Oxford Book of English Verse (1900), and other 
anthologies. In 1897 he was commissioned to com- 
plete the story of St. Ires which R. L. Stevenson 
hail not lived to finish and this was not so much 
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a compliment as a tribute to his unerring crafts- 
manship, as well as a recognition of the fact that 
probably he alone of contemporary, novelists could 
successfully undertake so delicate a work. It may 
be said that ** Q,” or “ A. T. Q.-C.,’* without making 
any parade of it, after the fashion of the self- 
conscious school, is a perfect master of style. 

Quimpar. or Quimper-Corektin, a town of 
the departmentof Finist6re, Brittany, France, on the 
Odet, at the head of an arm of the Bay of Biscay, 
35 miles S.E. of Brest. The public buildings in- 
clude the beautiful cathedral of St. Corentin (begun 
in 1239 and practically completed in 1615), the 
axis of the choir in which was deflected to sym- 
bolise the bowed head of the dying S*aviour, the 
1 Ith-century church of Locmaria, the Town Hall, 
the Musee (with galleries of ethnography, antiqui- 
ties and pictures), the Lyc5c, public library and 
many religious, educational and charitable institu- 
tions. The manufactures include pottery — the 
enamelled faience dates from 1660 — paper, leather, 
l»csides iron-founding, brewing and fisheries, especi- 
ally the sardine. Pop. (1901), 19,440. 

Qnixiy James, actor, came of an Irish family 
and was born in London on February 24th, 1()93. 
He was educated at Dublin, where he took to the 
stage. In 1710 he made his reputation at Drury 
Lane in the part of Bajazet in Tamerlane. Having 
played for several years at Rich’s Theatre, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, and been temporarily under a cloud on 
account of having killed another actor in a duel, he 
returned to Drury Lane in 1734. Here he acted — 
with intervals of change, during some of which he 
performed in Ireland — till 1761, after which ho lived 
in retirement at Bath, where he died on January 
21. st, 17G6. He was a man of considerable natural 
gifts and had an extremely varied repertory. He 
was eclipsed in his later years by Garrick, with 
whom he appeared, together with Mrs. Cibber, in 
174H, in the Fair Penitent. Quin was an intimate 
friend of James Thomson, the poet. 

Qxii]lC6 {Cifdonla ruJgarU\ a tree belonging to 
the sub-order Pomaceae, of the rose tribe, with leafy 
calyx-lobes and more than the two seeds in each divi- 
sion of the core which are characteristic of Pyrus, 
the genus to which the apple, pear and mountain ash 
belong. It is a native of the Mediterranean region, 
is usually dwarfed but sometimes reaches a height 
of 15 or 20 feet, flowers in May or June and bears a 
large golden-yellow fruit of variable form, fragrant 
otlour, but, when raw, of austere flavour. It is 
cooked with apples and was the original ingredient 
of marmalade, marmoh being the Portuguese name 
oL the fruit. The quince is used as a stock on 
which to graft pears. The fruit was known to the 
ancients and it has been conjectured that the 
golden apples of the Hesperides, which figure in 
Several mythological stories, were quinces. 

Quincy, capital of Adams county, Illinois, 
Pnited States, standing on a high bluff of the east 
brink of the Mississippi, 104 miles W. of Springfield. 
Government House, the city hall and the court- 
house are the principal public buildings and there 
are several parks. Having a good river harbour 


and being an important railway centre, the town is 
exceedingly prosperous. It contains iron-works, 
flour- and paper-mills, and factories for making 
agricultural implements, carriages and sewing- 
machines, besides meat-packing establishments. 
Pop. (HKX)), 30,252. 

Quincy, a town of Norfolk county, Massachu- 
setts, United States, 8 miles S.E. of Boston. It 
was the birthplace of John Hancock, one of the 
statesmen of the Independence period, John Adams,, 
the second President of the Union and his son John 
Quincy Adams. Its granite is famous, being used 
throughout the States. The material required for 
the construction of the Bunker Hill Monument 
(1826-7) was conveyed from the quarries, a distance 
of three miles, on the first railway in the United 
States, horse-power being employed. Tlie manu- 
factures include boots and shoes, iron and brass 
ware, soap, oils and chemicals. Adams Academy, 
the Woodward Institute, and the Thomas Crane 
Library are the principal buildings. Pop. (1900), 
23,899. 

Quincy, Josiah, statesman of the American 
Revolutionary epoch, was born at Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, on February 23rd, 1744, and educated at 
Harvard. He studied law and soon reached an 
eminent position. The growing difficulties br^^’v^en 
the Mother Country and the Colonies excited his 
closest attention and ho wrote several stirring 
pamphlets. He was among the earliest to recognise 
that war was inevitable with separation iis its con- 
sequence. He was cognisant of the flinging of the 
tea-chests into Boston Harbour and wrote, in May, 
1774, his most important work, Olmirvatums on the 
Aet of Parliament commonly called the Poston Port 
BilU n'itU ThovghU on Civil Sooicty and Standing 
ArmUs. Later in the year he sailed to England in 
the hope that the vf»yngc might avert consumption, 
but the disease had already made fatal inroads and 
he died, on the homeward journey, off; Gloucester, 
Massachusetts, on April 2()tii, 1775. 

Quiucyy JosiAii, statesman, son of the pre- 
ceding, was born at Boston, Massachusetts, on 
February 4th, 1772, and educated at Andover and 
Harvard. He was called to the bar in 1793, but 
his comparatively small practice left him ample 
leisure for politics. He was elected to Congress in 
1804 land became one of the chief orators of the 
Federal party. He denounced slavery and opposed 
the admission of the western states into the t'^nion. 
After 1812 ho retired from Congress, but took part 
in the affairs of Massachusetts and was for five 
years mayor of Boston, Ho was also president of 
Harvjird University from 1829 to 1845 and wrote a 
liistory of the university and of Boston, as well as 
lives of his father and Jphn Quincy Adams. He 
dietl at Quincy, Massachusetts, on July 1st, 1804. 

Quinety Edgar, philosopher, poet and historian, 
was born at Bourg, in the department of Ain, 
France, on February 17th, 1803. He was educated at 
Charolles, Bourg, theLyc6eof Lyons and, with the 
reluctant consent of his father, studied law in Paris. 
His first book, Lcs Tahlettea du Juif Frrant, was 
published when he was only 17. Two years later be 
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translated Herder's Philosophy of History. He 
travelled in Germany, Italy and England in his 
early years, and also produced his poems NapoUoii 
(18*1(5) and Promethec (1838). In the latter year 
appeared his Kxamen de la Vie de Jems^ in which 
he pointed out the shortcomings of .Strauss. His 
own religious feeling was revealed in his Lyons 
lectures, which were published under the title of 
Le OSnie drs lUligiom^ in 1842, and in his attacks 
on the Jesuits. His lectures at the Colldge do 
France so excited the public mind that they were 
J)rohibite^l by Government in 184(5. Quinet took 
part in the revolution of '48 and represented Ain in 
the Assembly, but after the covp d'etat had to live 
In Belgium and Switzerland. Keturning to Paris in 
1870, he sat in the National Assemblies at Bordeaux 
and Versailles and signalised himself by his patriotic 
speeches. Besid(3s the books mentioned, lie wrote 
IlUtoire de loes Idees (18(50) and several historical 
and imaginative works. He was the lifelong friend 
of Jules Michelet and died in Paris on March 
27th, 1875. 

Qnininei one of the most important of the 
group of compounds known as the alkaloids. It 
■ocicurs largely together witli an allied alkaloid 
known as cinchonine in cinchona bark. It is found 
in the greatest fpmntity — 2 or 3 per cent. — in 
the variety known as yellow bark. Cinchona cali- 
saya, and may be extracted by suitable solvents. 
The exact raethotls of extraction and the details 
of the process by which the compounds arc com- 
mercially obtained are kept to some extent as 
trade sccretB. Quinine in its chemical deport- 
ment behaves as a basic substance, uniting with 
acids to form salts. Of these, sulphate of quinine 
is that which is commonly used and the form in 
which quinine is almost universally employed. 
'Ihe alkaloid itself has the composition C2oH24Np0.j 
and crystallises in needle-shaped crystals, melting 
about 137®F. and poast'ssing a bitter taste. The 
sulphate has the composition (C.,„HaiN202)2lLS04 f 
80H.jand forms shining needlo-like crystals .slightly 
lioluble in cold water and more easily in hot. It 
<lissolveB readily in dilute sulphuric acid and the 
solution is distinguished by being fluorescent, 
having a fin© blue fluorescent tint. Quinine can be 
Tcadily detected by the beautiful green coloration 
produced when chlorine water, followed by ammonia, 
is a<ldod to the compound or its solution. Its 
chemical con.stitution is not yet satisfactorily de- 
termined, but it appears to bo a quinoline deriva- 
tive. The sulphate of quinine is frequently given 
in one-grain doses as a tonic and in larger do.scs in 
fevers or malaria. Quinine is often administered 
in the form of the compound citrate of iron and 
quinine, the dose of the drug being from five to ten 
grains for an adult. The Pharmacopoeia contains, 
moreover, a pill, tincture, ammoniated tincture and 
wine of quinine, besides several preparations of 
bark, of which the best known is the Tinctura 
CiochonsB Composita. Quinine is a valuable tonic ; 
it reduces the temperature of the body and is a 
direct specific for the treatment of ague. Its pro- 
phylactic protKJrties in influenza epidemics liave 
been repeatedly demonstrated. It is liable when 


administered in large doses to produce headache, 
deafness, singing in the ears and other symptoms ; 
to this condition the term “ Cinebonism ” is applied. 

Quiiiol. [Uydroquinone.] 

Qninolinai an organic compound of the com- 
position CyHjN. It occurs in coal-tar and bone-oil 
and may be prepared by numerous reactions. It 
appears to consist chemically of a benzene and 
pyridine ring united together by two common 
carbon atoms. It is a colourless liquid and 
possesses a powerful and penetrating odour. It 
has a specific gravity of 1*095 and boils about 
230°F. In its chemical behaviour it acts as a basic 
substance, uniting with acids to form comfxmnds 
analogous to salt.s. It forms a large series of 
derivatives, formed by the replacement of some 
of the hydrogen by other elements. As this sub- 
stitution can take place in eitlier the benzene or 
the pyridine ring there is a very great number of 
isomeric forms. It has of late years derived very 
much additional interest from the fact that many 
of the alkaloids and other compounds possessing 
tonic properties appear to be derivatives of 
quinoline or of an isomeric substance termed 
iso-quinolinc. 

Qninone. The term quinone is a general one 
applied to nil benzene derivatives in which two 
oxygon atoms take the place of two atoms of 
hydrogen. According to the relative po-sition, 
different clas.ses of quinones exist. When no prefix 
is added, however, quinone generally mean.s .Benzo- 
quinonc, a com|X)und of composition CfiH402, which 
is obtained by the action of oxidising agents upon 
aniline and other benzene compounds. It forms 
crystals of golden-yellow colour, which melt at 
1 1(5®F , has a peculiar odour and is easily soluble in 
all ordinary solvents. By reduction it yields the 
compound hydroquinone, which is largely employed 
as a developer in photography. 

Qainquogesima (Latin, ^‘fiftieth’*), Shrove 
Sunday, the Sunday immediately preceding Ash 
Wednesday and, therefore, the last Sunday before 
Lent. Though literally the fiftieth day before the 
octave of Easter— namely, Low Sunday, or the 
Sunday following Easter Day — it has been plausibly 
8ugge.sted that this name as well as Sexagesima 
and Septuagesiraa, wa.s adopted without reference 
to the precise number, but to carry out the analogy, 
misleading of course, with Quadragesima, the Latin 
term for Lent. 

Quinsy (reduced from the earlier form 
**Squincy, " a contraction of “ Sqtiinancy " ; 
Greek, Xynanche), inflammatory sore throat. 
[Tonsillitis.] 

Quintain} an old English pastime, dating from 
the 14th century and probably earlier. The usual 
form consisted of a stout vertical wooden post, on 
the top of which was a strong horizontal bar of 
wood wbioh could rotate rapidly on a well -greased 
pivot. To one end of this bar was securely fastened 
a sack of sand and to the other end a broad board. 
The apparatus, so prepared, was now ready for the 
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competitor, whose object was to ride a-tilt at the 
board witli a lance or pole and pass forward before 
the sack swung round and struck him in the back. 
If he were not adroit he might not only be hit, but 
actually swept oS his horse. The competitor who 
struck the board and escaped the sack the greatest 
number of times in so many tries won the prize. It 
was necessary to adjust the sack and board to the 
level of a man seated on horseback. In this form of 
the competition, a horse being necessary, the pastime 
was almost reserved to yeomen. But the quintain 
could also be adapted for the use of foot competi- 
tors, who ran at the board from a given mark with 
a pole and tried to clear the sack. It was a foul to 
deviate from the straight line. Tilting at the ring 
was a more intricate modification, a ring taking the 
place of the board and the aim of the rider being to 
hook it with the point of his lance. If he failed 
(as he commonly did) he stood a good chance of 
being unseated. 

Quintanai a street in the Roman camp which 
intersected the tents of the two legions in such a 
way as to divide the fifth maniple, or company, 
from the sixth and the fifth turma, or troop, of 
horse from the sixth. It was the market and 
business-place of the camp. 

Qnintanaf Manuel Josk, poet and statesman, 
was born at Madrid on April 11th, 1772, and was 
educated for the law. As early as 1701 ho began 
to write poetry, but his first work, £ag Ueglas del 
drmia, dealing with the rules of dramatic art, did 
not achieve the success he hoped for. It was 
followed by a series of odes of great distinction, of 
which that on the “ Pantheon of the Escurial” was 
his best performance in this line. For the theatre 
he also wrote two tragedies, El dugiy de Viseo 
(1801) and Pclayo (1805). During the Napoleonic 
invasion his patriotism inspired some fine poem.s. 
After the warfare he took office under the Govern- 
ment, a step that aroused a certain degree of 
hostility. In 1814 he became a member of the 
Spanish Academy, but in the same year the re- 
actionary Ferdinand VII. returned to power and 
Quintana’s Liberalism was rewarded with six years’ 
confinement in Pampeluna. The constitutional 
epoch that followed the Revolution of 1820 did not 
last long, however, and Quintana retired to Badajoz 
to resume his literary work. Returning to Madrid 
in 1828 he wrote, next year, by request of the King, 
an EpUalaniio in honour of his Majesty’s marriage 
to Maria Christina de Bourbon, and between 1830 
and 1883 was engaged upon a new edition of his 
poems, the preface to which is the best example of 
his prose. He afterwards resumed office (his Pro- 
gressive opinions having been tempered with trial 
and unsuccess), became preceptor to the Princess 
Royal Isabella and her sister Louise and, in 1855, 
received the rare compliment of being publicly 
crowned by the Queen in presence of a joint 
assembly of the two Chambers. He died in Madrid 
on March 11th, 1857. One of his most important 
works was VidM de los Eepaflolee CelehreSf a series 
of biographies of famous Spaniards, the first volume 
of which appeared in 1807. 


Quintilian (Marcus Fabius Quintilianus) 
was born at Calagurris (now Calahorra), on the 
Ebro, Spain, about a.d. 35. He was educated in 
Rome, wliither in 68 he returned with Galba to 
practise in the law courts. He gained an even 
greater reputation as a teacher of oratory than as a 
pleader and had Pliny the Younger as a pupil. 
He enjoyed the favour of several successive 
emperors and under Vespasian received a salary 
from the State. After his retirement from publi**. 
life he wrote Dc Inetilutitme Oratoria, a treatise in 
12 books, remarkable alike for its learning, its 
purity of style and its good sense. The tenth book 
contains an admirable survey of Greek and Roman 
literature. Quintilian died about the year 90. He 
was probably the sanest and most judicially-minded 
literary critic of classic times. He founded himself 
upon Cicero and his strong point as an advocate 
was his command of pathos. There is nothing more 
touching in Latin literature than his lament for his 
girl-wife and his boy cut off at a promising age. 
He eschewed philosophy, religion and politics and 
perhaps the worst point that can be made against 
him was his fulsome flattery of the Emperor 
Domitian, whose cruelty at last precipitated his 
doom. 

Quippoi Quipn. [Quichuas.] 

QnitOv the capital of the republic of Ecuador, 
South America, the highest city of its size in the 
world, standing on the east slope of Mount 
Pichinclia, 9,520 feet above sea-level, 150 miles 
N.N.E. of Guayaquil. The Jesuits’ college and 
university, the cathedral, the Government buildings 
and the palace of the nuncio are the principal 
buildings. Earthquakes have frequently devastated 
the xdace. Iron and steel goods, indigo, hides, india- 
rubber and agricultural produce form the chief 
exports ; but, as Quito has but scanty means of 
communication with the outer world, trade lan- 
guishes. Cotton and woollen goods, silk, lace, 
thread, blankets, carpets, leather, jewellery and 
confectionery are produced for home consumption. 
Quito— the city of the Quitus, a race akin to ti»e 
Quichuas of Peru — was conquered by the Spaniards 
in 1533 and raised, eight years later, to the rank of 
a city by Charles V., but it was not until 1822, on 
the liberation of the country, that the Spanish yoke 
was cast off. Pop. estimated at 80,000. 

Quoad Sacra. In Scotland there are civil and 
ecmesiastical parishes. These latter can be con- 
stituted by order of the Court of Session, which 
has the power to unite and divide parishes and also 
to detach from a civil parish a prescribed area and 
erect it into a parish qvoad sacm— that is to say, 
into a parish wholly and solely for ecclesiastical 
imrposes, the area being, as regards all other 
affairs, part and parcel of the civil parish. 

QuoitVf a game which consists in throwing a 
flat ring of iron at some fixed object. It is pla) ed 
between two iron pins called “ hobs,” which are 
fixed in the ground, usually a bed of clay, about 
nineteen yards apart, the object of the thrower 
being to make bis quoit fall in such a position that 
the hob shall be surrounded by the ring. This 
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secures a doable score, the scoring being otherwise 
regulated by the nearness of one player’s quoits to 
the lK>b compared with those of his adversary. The 
antagonists may be either single players or several 
players arranged in two sides. Eacli player throws 
two quoits, the diameter of which is limited by rule 
to eight inches, the weight being undetermined. 
After each round the players remove to the opposite 
hob. In throwing it is necessary to give the quoit 
a slightly rotary motion by means of the wrist, for 
which purpose a notch is made in the quoit’s edge 
which enables the thrower to put on the spin as 
the quoit travels hobwards. Deck quoits is a modi- 
fication introduced to relieve the tediutn of long 
sea voyages. In tids variety the quoits consist of 
strong rope rings and the hobs of wooden j>cg8 
resting on stands of broad base. The take-off murk 
is a matter of arrangement between players or 
sides, and so U the number of ends that have to bo 
played. 

QllOriun originally denoted those justices of 
the ponce in whoso absence trials could not be 
held. The expression arose tlirough tlie miuiner in 
which com missions were worded ; it is stated (in 
Latin) that the bo<ly in question is to consist of 
oertfdn members, qiKtrum unum. A. It. me rolumus 
(“of whom we will that A. Ji. be one”), or somo 
such phrase being added. The term now merely 
denotes the number of pensons belonging to any 
body who must be present in order tiiat business 
may he transacted. This should be expressly stipu- 
lated in the constitution of the body and not left 
to chance or the decision of a minor aiitiiority. In 
the House of Coraruons forty members form a 
quorum. 

Quotidian Fever. [Ague.] 


B 

B» the eighteenth letter of the English and the 
seventeentli of tiie Latin alphabet, derived through 
the Greek p from the Phoenician Jiesh, It is classed 
as a semi-vowel or liquid. In most languages and 
even in Gentral and Southern English before 
vowels it is a trill or broken murmur produced by 
raising the tip of the tongue up close to the palate 
and making it vibrate by an emission of voiced 
breath and then lowering the tongue-tip. Tiierc 
are several varieties of tids sound, of which the 
ordinary English variety is the weakest, 
either a slight murmur or quite suppressed before 
consonants, or when final, as in art-tef^er; but in 
these positions and sometimes also when followed 
by mute c the preceding vowel is modified, as in 
jHfrtt ovrdy m*rd, horse, per, fir, fur, fitr, here, 
pure, sore, care, while a before r and a consonant, 
or accented before final r, retains its old open 
sound and ar = <7, as iti art, hamt, farce, guitar. 
The r grass^yS is formed by the vibration of tho 
uvula and velum pendulum. The same sound is 
given to tt as to r ; c,g„ carrot, carol, ferry, very, 
fiorid, torrid, card, charred. In several languages 
--c.g., in English and Latin---r htis succeeded a 


voiced sibilant (English c), as in Itare for Teutonic 
haza. From its suggestion of the sjowling of a 
dog the Latin poet Fersius called it Littera canirta. 
In England the Northumbrians sound it with a 
very pronounced burr, while in London and else- 
where a defective ear places r at the end of words 
ending in a, as “ Mariar.” 

Baabf or Gyor, capital of the county of Raab, 
Hungary, at the confluence of the Kaab with an 
arm of the Danube, 67 miles W.N.W. of Budapest. 
The principal buildings are the 12th-century cathe- 
dral (re.stored), the Town Hall, the bishop’s palace 
and the municipal buildings. The manufactures 
include machinery, agricultural implements, cloth, 
cutlery and oil. It has a well known market for 
horses and grain. It was the Roman Arabona and, 
during the Middle Ages, a place of some conse- 
uence. The Turks captured it in 1594, but were 
ispossessed four years afterwards. The attempts 
to hold the town against the Austrians in the revo- 
lutionary era of 1848-9 were fruitless. Ten miles 
to the south-east is the abbey of St. Martinsberg, 
the oldest and richest in Hungary. Pop. (19U0), 
27,980, 

Babanns (Hrabanus), sumamod Maubus by 
Alcuin, his master, was born at Mainz about 775 
and died at Winkel on the Rhine on February 4tli, 
856. He became Abbot of Fulda in 822 and Arch- 
bishop of Mainz in 847. He was author of several 
learned works, such as Dc Unirerso, she Mymo- 
logiarvm Opun, and a Latin-German glossary to the 
Bible. 

Babatf or Sallee-Rabat, a fortified seaport of 
Morocco, 130 miles S. of Cape Spartel, at the mouth 
of the Bii-Iiegreg. A great many European impoits 
pass hence into the interior and the wares of the 
country, such as wool, olive oil, corn and goatskins, 
are exported to northern markets. It has manu- 
factures of cottons, woollens, silks, pottery and 
carpets. The buildings include the citadel, the 
arsenal, mosques and mausoleums. Sallee, on the 
other side of the river, is now a poor pljice. It was 
formerly the den of pirates who gained an unenvi- 
able reputation for Morocco. These ruffians’ vessels 
— “often owned,” according to Dr. Robert Brown, 
who knew the coast and its people intimately, “ and 
always countenanced by the Sultan, who shared 
the profits” — occasionally went as far north as 
Lundy Island in pursuit of Bristol merchantmen. 
At one time hundreds of British and other sailors — 
and passengers mayhap — were captured and de- 
I>orted into the interior where (at Fez, Mequinez 
and other places) they eked out the rest of their 
days in slavery, unless their friends got to bear of 
their ill plight and ransomed them, or they tricKi to 
escape, or hoped to ameliorate their lot by “turning 
Turk.” Even as late as 1829 Sallee-Rabat was bom- 
barded because these corsairs had had the audaolty 
to seize an Austrian vessel. Pop. of Sallee estimated 
at lt),000, of Rabat at 35,000. 

Babbif Rabbin (French), a title of dignity 
(Aramaic, rahH^ “ my master,” “ my lord ”) given 
to doctors of Jewish law, properly to those who ore 
ordained for the performance of certain legal and 
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sacerdotal functions, but loosely applied to distin- 
guished Jewisii Hebraists and to any minister of a 
Jewish congregation. Sometimes the less dignified 
To^ (“ master/’ “ lord ”) is similarly used. 

Babbit {Lepn$ cuniculu8\ a well-known rodent, 
of the same family and genus as the Hare, from 
which it differs in its smaller size, greyer colora- 
tion and smaller black patch at the tips of the ears 
and the fact that the hind limbs are not so very 
much longer than the front pair. The condition in 
which the young are born also forms a sharp dis- 
tinction between the two. Those of the rabbit 
come into the world blind, naked and quite helpless 
and are brought forth in a burrow which the mother 
digs for that purpose and lines with fur plucked 
from her body. Those of the hare are clothed and 
can see when born. Hybrids between the hare and 
the rabbit are fertile and are said to be fertile with 
either of the parent species. The home of the 
rabbit is genemlly supposed to be Spain (which 
has even been described as “ the land of coneys ”)* 
or at any rate the western part of the Mediterranean 
basin, whence it has spread northwards throughout 
the teraj)erate parts of Western Europe. The cold 
of Scandinavia and North Russia has prevented 
these animals from finding a home in those regions. 
In England it is common enough. It was not in- 
troduced into Scotland and Ireland till quite recent 
times, but owing to its fecundity, which is pro- 
verbial, it has spread over both these countries. 
Rabbits begin to breed when about six months old 
and there may be from four to eight litters in a 
year, with rarely less than three and sometimes as 
many as eight in a litter. The most notable in- 
stances of the rapid spread of this animal and the 
damage occasioned thereby are to be found in 
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Australia and New Zealand, where wild rabbits 
were turned out about the middle of the 19th 
century. In a short time they multiplied to such 
an extent as to become veritable pests, eating and 
spoiling the sheep-feed and thereby seriously in- 
juring the sheep-farmers. Many expedients have 
been tried to keep down their numbers. Traps, 
poison and the virus of fowl-cholera have been 


tried, but these remedies together have done little 
to mitigate the scouige. New South Wales alone 

with the rabbit plague. ^ The turning-out oF weasel 
and stoats has been suggested, but the remedy 
might be worse than the disease. In some cases, 
though obviously at immense cost, they have been 
excluded from great areas by wire fencing. But 
the whirligig of fashion, like that of time, occasion- 
ally brings in compensation, if not revenge, and 
the people of districts where the rabbit 1ms proved 
a scourge often make more money by the furs of 
the creatures than by the food-stuffs they consumed. 
Local varieties of the rabbit occur in the Falkland 
Islands and in Jamaica. In Porto Santo, one of 
the Madeiras, is a dwarf-race, the limb-bones of 
which are little more than half the size of those of 
an English wild rabbit. Wild mbbits are social 
animals and on light sandy soils their burrows arc 
very numerous, a tract of ground where such bur- 
rows exist being called a warren. They affect a 
light sandy soil and in wet moors often make their 
burrows in matted heather and the long herbage. 
Cases are on record where they have made their 
homes in the hollow trunks of decayed trees. They 
feed on gra.«s, herbs, green crops and the tender 
bark of young trees and, where tliey abound, inflict 
considerable loss on farmers and market-gardeners. 

In some cases rabbit-farming seems to have been 
profitably carried on. The fur is used for hat- 
making and the flesh is valued for food. Besides 
the large quantities sent from rural districts into 
London, it is estimated that considerably over 100 
tons a week are shipped to England from Ostend 
during the winter, 'rheso last are tame rabbits 
bred in hutches by the Belgian peasantry. It 
would seem as if this cottage industry might be 
advantageously developed in the United Kingdom. 
Domesticated rabbits have run into a great number 
of varieties, amongst which is an albino race, with, 
red eyes, as firmly established as is its natural 
enemy, the ferret. Tame rabbits arc easily kept 
and breed freely in confinement. Cleanliness, dry 
hatches and a mixture of hard with green food are 
the principal points to be borne in mind in order to 
ensure success. Opinions differ as to giving water 
to tame rabbits ; the need for it depends greatly on 
the nature of the food, but does, after bearing 
young, should have a supplj’. 

BabolaiSf Francois, the great humorist, la ^ 
tratiitionally said to have been born at Chinon, 
department of Indre-et-Loire, France, the son of 
an apothecary or tavern-keeper. The dates of his 
birth vary between 1483 and 1496, though 1490 seems 
to be in most favour. He is certainly known to have 
been a brother of the Franciscan house at Fontenay- 
le-Comte, in La Vendee, which in 1624 he left for 
the house of his friend Bishop Geoffrey d’Estissac 
at Maillezais. Though henceforth nominally a Bene- 
dictine monk, he was allowed by Pope Paul III. to 
practise medicine, which he studied at Montpellier. 
Here he graduated and lectured on Galen and 
Hippocrates. The most fruitful period of his life 
was that which Rabelais spent at Ljrons (1632-6), 
where he frequented the society of Etienne Dolet, 
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Bonaventore De8p^*rier8 and Clement Marot and 
produced his ma8terpiece8. He next became pby- 
jjician to Cardinal Jean du Bellay (with whom he is 
said to iiave been at sciiool) and went with him 
to Rome (1633). He afterwards entered the ser- 
Tice of Du Bellay’s elder brother, Guillaume. 
After a period of disgrace, during part of 
which Rabelais practised as a physician at 
Metz (1547), he gained Court favour by a letter 
to the Cardinal de Guise, to whom he wrote 
an account of the birth of the second son of 
Henri II. He was then appointed cure of 
Meudon (1560), which, however, he resigned in 
two years. He died in Paris on April 9th, 1653. 
Rabelais is supposed to have edited Lee 
(iramdes et Imethnahlen Chroniquet du Grand 
et J&mvrme Geant Gargcmtua^ which appeared 
at Lyons in 1636. The first book of Pantagniel 
was published in 1533; but it is not certain 
whether the real Qargantua preceded or 
followed the latter. These works appeared under 
the name Alcof ribas Nasier. The third book, 
specially licensed by the king (Francis I.), followed 
in 1643 and the fourth in 1562. They were after- 
wards condemned by the Sorbonne and the sale was 
for some time 8U8j)ended by the Parlement. Under 
allegorical stories of much learning and humour, but 
great coarseness, they convey wise condemnation of 
prevalent ecclosiastical <'ind educational abuses. 

SabiaSi or HvnKOPHoni^. The symptoms of 
hydrophobia in the dog are sullenness, restlessness, 
loss of appetite, filthy habits (such as eating its own 
excrement) and an obvious alteration in the sound of 
its l>ark. It manifests great thirst, and its ordinary 
habits and ways are markedly changed. Stray and 
pet dogs are the most liable to develop dangerous 
eymptoras. If a suspected dog bites anyone it 
should not be killed at once, but securely chained to 
see whether or not it will exhibit undoubted signs 
of rabies, since the discovery that the animal dis- 
plays none of the dreaded symptoms affords to the 
victim of its bite a mental relief the effects of which 
it is impossible to exaggerate. 

Raocooily or Racoon, a mammal belonging to 
the American genus Procyon of the bear-like sec- 
tion of Carnivores, with two or three species. The 
common form or “ coon ” {Pnwyon loUrr) is North 
American and derives its specific name of “the 
washer ” and its German designation of Waschbar, 
or “ Washing Bear,” from its habit of dipping its 
food in water. It is about the size of a large cat, 
with long brown hair and bushy tail, marked with 
dark rings. Its somewhat tip-tilted nose gives the 
creature an inquisitive look which by no means belies 
its character, for it will examine everything ani- 
mate or inanimate, the latter being frequently 
carried off and carefully washed. It is decidedly 
cunning, and in captivity, if allowed any liberty 
atnd there are poultry about, will sooner or later lie 
down with a fowl inside of it. When eating it 
generally sits up on its haunches and holds the 
food with both fore paws. Raccoons are nocturnal 
and arboreal, descending from trees only in search 
of food — chiefly aquatic animals and corn— and 


hibernating in winter. The skin is a valuable fur, 
and the animal is therefore banted or trapped. 
The Crab-eating Raccoon {Procym caTUsrivorue') is 


a Sout'i American species with shorter fur and 
more slender shape. It is not so handsome as its 
North American relative, which it resembles in 
structure and habits. 

Baccoon-Dogi Baooon-Dog. [Dog.] 

Baceme (from the Latin racemus, “ a bunch of 
grapes ”), the term applied in botany to a type of 
inflorescence in which the main axis or podium is 
elongated, its terminal bud being the last to unfold, 
whilst lateral buds succeed one another indchnitely 
and acropetally. A simple raceme has but one 
order of branches, as in the mustards, cresses and 
most Cruciferss; the bunch of grape-blossoms, 
being repeatedly branched, is a compound raceme. 
The spike differs only in its sessile flowers. When 
the lower flowers have longer pedicels, so as to bring 
them to a level with others produced later, the 
I raceme is corymbose, as in the wall-flower. When 
the flowers are all borne on one side of the axis, it 
is a tlorsiventral raceme and will often become 
scorpioid, as in the forget-me-not. The raceme may 
be dense, with flowers closely ranged, or lax, with 
them wide apart ; bmeteate, as in the wild hyacinth, 
or ebracteate, as in tiie Cruciform. 

Bacemio Acid is an acid, isomeric with tar- 
taric acid, being represented by the same formula, 
CiHgOg. It appears to consist of two isomerides, 
which act upon polarised light to an equal extent, 
but in opposite directions, so that the racemic acid 
is optically inactive. It may also be split up by 
suitable means into the two forms and, owing to 
the peculiar form of isomerism, the term racemates 
has been extended to all such compounds, in- 
active isomers which owe their inactivity to the 
presence of two optically active isomers in equal 
proportions. In its chemical character it resembles 
tartaric acid in almost all particulars. 

Ba4)hel {Filix\ iliiiSA, tragedian, was born at 
Munf, in the canton of Aargau, Switzerland, oh 
March 24th, 1821, her parents being Alsatian Jews. 
She and her sister sang in the streets of French 
cities and were taken in hand by Etienne Choron, a 
well-known teacher of music. Discovering, how«> 
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ever^ that iSlisa showed more aptitude for acting, 
he placed her with Pagnon ^int Aulaire, who 
taught her elocution. She made her diibtit at the 
Gymnase in 1837 in La VenMenne without attract- 
ing much attention, but gained her first great 
success in 1838 at the Gom^die Frangaise, in Le% 
Horaces^ after which she carried all before her, 
making the classical drama pay better than modern 
plays. Her chief roles were taken from the 
tragedies of Corneille and Hacine, Phedre (first 
played by her in 1843) being a magnificent example 
of the pathetic. She also acted with great success 
in some modern plays, particularly in Adrienne 
Lecouvr&ur^ which Legouv6 and Scribe wrote 
specially for her. In 1841 liachel was well received 
in London and she afterwards appeared in the 
chief cities on the Continent and in the United 
States. She died of consumption at Cannct, near 
Toulon, France, on January 3rd, 1858. She always 
considered that the triumph of her life was her 
singing of the “Marseillaise” nightly at the 
Gom(:me Fran^aise during the Revolution fever of 
1848, but “ Ph4dre ” was her master-roZtf. 

Rachis, now sometimes spelt, more strictly in 
the Greek form, rhachis, is an axis of any kind ; 
but is used most generally for the prolongation of 
the leaf -stalk or petiole in a compound leaf beyond 
tlie lowest leaflets, thus corresponding to the mid- 
rib of a simple leaf. A simply pinnate leaf will 
have but one rachis; but in a bi-pinnate leaf there 
are secondary rachides as well as the primary one ; 
and there may similarly be tertiary rachides. The 
stern or shaft of a feather as distinguished from 
the web (or vexillum), and particularly from that 
part of the stem which bears the web, is also known 
as the rachis. 

Rachitis. [Rickets.] 

RaoinCf a town in the county of the same 
name, Wisconsin, United States, on the western 
shore of Lake Michigan, at the mouth of the Root, 
23 miles S. by E. of Milwaukee. Among the 
principal buildings are Racine College (founded in 
1852), St. Catherine’s Academy and Taylor Orphan 
Asylum. The manufactures include machinery, 
agricultural implements, carriages, waggons, 
leather, oils and chemicals, machine-shop products, 
gloves, boots and shoes, iron-, copper-, and brass- 
ware, besides brewing and iron-founding. The 
town dates from 1834. Pop. (1900), 29,102. 

RacinCf Jkan, dramatist and poet, was bom 
at La Fert6-Milon, department of Aisne, France, in 
1639, his father being a solicitor. He was educated 
at Beauvais and at Port Royal and was for a time 
assistant steward to the Due de Luynes. Showing 
a strong inclination to lead the life of a young man 
of pleasure at Paris in 1661 his relations — decent, 
pious people, with a horror of the theatre— had him 
sent to Uz^s. Two years later he returned to Paris 
and gained the favour of Louis XIV. by some 
courtier-like pdes, while he also became intimate 
with Boileau, La Fontaine and Molidre. Racine’s 
first period lasted from 1664, when La Thehaide was 
played at the Palais Royal by Molifere’s company, 
to 1677. And/romaque was produced in 1667, Les 
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Plaideurs in 1668, Ba^azet in 1672, Mithridoite in 
1673, Iphigenie in 1675 and Lhedre in 1677. A 
quarrel with Moli^re (little to Racine’s credit) 
arose out of the production of Alexandre le Grand 
(1665). FMdre^ perhaps Racine’s masterpiece, was 
unsuccessful at the time owing to a powerful oppo- 
sition, who hired an inferior dramatist to produce 
a play on the same subject immediately after it. 
was performed. He was received at the Academy 
on January 12th, 1673, and about the same time 
made a bitter onslaught on Port Royal, which dis- 
approved of players. From his marriage in 1677, 
however, he returned to the Jansenism in which he 
had been brought up, but was none the less a 
highly-successfnl courtier, being made with Boileau 
historiographer-royal and accompanying Louis in 
his campaigns. (Unhappily the wwk of the colla- 
borators was destroyed in a tire in 1728.) His second 
l^eriod began in 1689 with Esther and ended witli 
Athalie in 1691. Racine was a perfect master of 
verse and of a certain thin passion, but lacked 
vigour ; his relation to Corneille is that of Pope to 
Dryden. He died in Paris on April 2lst, 1699. 
Phedre has always appealed strongly to the greatest 
tragedians, Rachel and Sarah Bernhardt’s render- 
ings of the txilQ-role counting among their very 
finest impersonations. 

Rack| an engine of torture consisting of a plat- 
form, at one end of which was a fixed bar to which 
the two hands of the victim (laid down at full length) 
were bound, at the other end a revolving bar 
to which both legs were attached by cords which 
were rolled round the bar by a windlass and thus 
tightened so as to stretch the body even to disloca- 
tion of the joints. In some instruments both bars 
revolved and in others the bars were drawn in 
opposite directions. 

RacketSf a modern variety of tennis played in 
a closed court with balls (one in use at a time) and 
a bat called a racket, the blade of which is formed 
of a network of cord or gut stretched on a frame of 
bent wood. The ordinary dimensions of a court 
arc 60 feet long by 30 wide and 40 high, the four 
walls (at right angles to each other) being painted 
black, so that the ball may show up readily (in the 
tropics black balls are used against white walls). 
On the front wall (which the player faces) is drawn 
the service line at 8 feet from the floor and another 
at 2 feet 2 inches from the floor called the play 
line. About half way down the court is marked 
out on the floor (on each side) a service box about 
8 feet square, and a line is drawn across the floor 
from wall to wall about the middle of the court, 
and from this line to the back wall the court is 
bisected by a line into the two playing courts. 
The game may be either single-handed or for 
doubles (two a side). The server standing in his 
box drives the ball to the front wall above the 
service line so that it shall rebound into his 
opponent’s court. If it strike the front wall 
otherwise than as described or fall into the wrong 
space, it is a fault and may be declined, two faults 
putting the player out. The adversary returns 
every good service to hit opposite court, the ball 
being taken either at the volley or half- volley. The 
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game consists of 15 points or aces. For details of 
the play the rules of the game should be studied. 
The old debtors* prisons and public-houses were 
formerly the places where the game had its chief 
TOgue, but since 1820 or thereabouts it has been 
regularised, its laws have been codified and it is 
now played at many public schools, Oxford and 
Cambridge Universities and Queen’s Club, London. 

BadcliiTei a town of Lancashire, England, 7 
miles N.N.W. of Manchester. It takes its name 
from the red rocky cliff on the south-eastern side 
of tl»e Irwell, which flows through it. The principal 
buildings are St. Bartholomew’s Church (restored), 
dating from the close of the 13th centuir, and the 
market-house. The manufactures include cottons 
and other textiles, besides dyeing, bleaching, paper- 
making, iron-founding and the making of machi- 
nery. 'There are also coal-mines in the vicinity, 
lladcliffe Tower, now in ruins, was the residence of 
llichard Kadcliffe, High Sheriff of liancashirc in 
1303-4, from whom were descended the Iladcliffcs. 
Earls of Derwentwater, the last of whom (James, 
3rd Earl) perished on the scaffold at Tower Hill in 
1736 after the first Stewart rising, when part of bis 
estates were forfeited and settled upon Greenwich 
Hospital. Pop. (P.K)1), 26,368. 

BadcliifOy Ann, novelist, daughter of William 
Ward, a tradesman, was l)orn in Ijondon on July 
9tli, 1764. At tlie age of 23 she married at Bath 
William Ihidcliffe, afterwards proprietor and editor 
of the Kngluh Chronicle, She soon afterwards took 
to writing fiction, her first considerable successes 
being A Sicilian Itomancc (17fK)) and The Ilomanee 
of the Forest n791). These were followed by her 
mastt?ri)iece. The Mysteries of Udolpho (1794), for 
which she received the then remarkable sum of 
£6(K). For The Italian (1797), a romance of the 
Inquisition, by some regarded as equal if not 
superior to its predecessor, she w’as paid £800. 
Tlierenfter she practically abandoned writing for 
the press. Her works, dealing with ruine<l abbeys 
and ca.stles, were highly poj>ular in their day and 
mark the middle stage of the romantic movement 
which reached its zenith in Sir Walter Scott. She 
died in London on February 7th, 1823. 

John, physician, was born at Wake- 
field, Yorkshire, in 1660 and educated at Wakefield 
Grammar School and University College, Oxford. 
He pnmtised medicine in Oxford till 1684, when he 
removed to London. At the end of the 1 7th century 
he was the chief physician of repute and attended 
William III. and Queen Mary. He was very ill 
when Queen Anne died and became unpopular on 
account of his inability to attend her in her last 
innes.s. Ho could not afterwards be seen in London 
without personal danger. He died at Carslmlton, 
in Surrey, on November Ist, 1714, and was buried 
in St. Mary’s Church, Oxford, on the 3rd of Decem- 
ber. To his munificence was due the building of 
the Camera, now an adjunct to the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford (sometimes called ‘’The Radcliffe”), the 
HadcUffe Infirmary, and the lladcliffe Library, 
while St, Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, and 
other institutions benefited under bis will. . 


Ba,.dd (Rob-dbh), a people occupying a dis- 
trict of Cc^hin-China, South-eastern Asia, north- 
east of Saigon, quite distinct in physical appearance 
and speech from all the surrounding Mongoloid 
aborigines. They appear to be of Khmfir (Cambo- 
dian) stock and are remarkable for their European 
features. They are skilled weavers, wood-carvers 
and potters and live in large communal houses like 
those of the Pueblo Indians of North America, hut 
less substantially constructed. 

Badatskyi Johann, Graf von, field-marshal, 
was born near Tabor, in Bohemia, on November 
2nd, 1766, and entered the Austrian army in 1784. 
He served against the Turks and throughout the 
Napoleonic wars and was chief of the staff at 
Leipzig. He commanded in Lombardy in 1831-36 
and in the last year was made field-marshal ; but 
his greatest glories were in his old Jige, when he 
defeated the SWdinian armies atCustozza(1848)and 
Novara (1849). He was then appointed Governor 
of Lombardy, which he had preserved for Austria. 
He retired from the army after active service of 
seventj'-two years and died at Milan on January 
6th, 1868. 

Badiata, a term devised by Baron Cuvier and 
advocated by Louis Agassiz for one of the four 
princii)al divisions of the Invertebrates. It in- 
cluded those in which the parts are arranged 
radially from a centre instead of being bilaterally 
symmetrical and therefore comprised the Ccelente- 
rata (Corals, Jellyfish, Sea-anemones, etc.) and the 
Eohinoderraata (Sea-urchins, Starfish, Brittle-stars, 
etc.). The cla.ssification, however, was ultimately 
abandoned, as the Ccelenterata and Echinoderms 
are not closely allied. 

Badiation is the propagation of ethereal 
waves. If these waves are caused by compara- 
tively slow vibrations, they can only be detected by 
electrical means. As the speed of vibration becomes 
quicker they become evident as heat and, when the 
speed hfis been further increased, they can be per- 
ceived by the eye as light, A condenser whose 
discharge is oscillatory sets up ethereal vibrations 
which are essentially*^ the same as hesit or light 
vibrations. A condenser of large capacity may 
start waves a thousand miles long, but on dis- 
charging a Leyden jar of minute dimensions waves 
only a few feet in length would result ; and if we 
were able to obtain a circuit so small that its 
dimensions w'ere comparable with those of an atom, 
then without doubt waves 26-millionths of an inch 
long would be produced and be able to affect pur 
eyes ; they would in fact be light- waves. Electrio 
disturbances and light both travel at the same 
speed in space, the velocity being 187,600 miles 
per second. In matter this equality of speed is not 
always obtained, for the speed of waves of different 
wave-lengths is retarded differently. We know that 
the shorter waves of light, t.e., those at the blue 
end of the spectrum, are retarded more than longer 
ones at the red end, although the latter are only 
about twice as long as the former, so that we shoulq 
expect some difference when we are dealing with 
waves many millions of times greater. It has be!^ 
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calculated that if a Leyden jar could be obtained 
to discharge an atomic charge, the wave-length 
of the oscillations would be that corresponding to 
the invisible rays at the violet end of the spectrum ; 
and it may be due to this connection that the 
ultra-violet rays have so great a chemical action. 
Molecules are often considered to consist of electri- 
cally-charged atoms; when heated they vibnite 
mechanically and thus also excite an electric radia- 
tion. Many of their different rates of vibration 
give rise to light and the science of spectroscopy 
deals with the measurement of these different rates. 
Imagine a system of waves meeting a substance 
whose insulation is perfect ; some of the radiation 
will be reflected and some transmitted, but none 
will be lost. If, however, it meet a conductor, no 
radiation will be transmitted ; it will all be either 
reflected or lost. A conductor of electricity will 
therefore be opaque to light ; this is exemplified by 
the fact that metals— which are good conductors — 
are opaque even when extremely thin. On the 
other hand, a transparent body must be an insu- 
lator. A perfect conductor would totally reflect 
radiations of every wave-length and no dissipation 
would occur. In an ordinary conductor some of 
the radiation is destroyed ; the vibrations of the 
ether are converted into vibrations of the atoms and 
heat is produced. Radiation can be affected by 
matter in different ways; it can be reflected or 
refracted, undergo diffraction, dispersion, or absorp- 
tion, or be polarised. We are accustomed to the 
idea that liglit and heat are not different in essence ; 
but the conception that electrical disturbances are 
also the same in kind is not quite so general and 
it w(i8 left for James Clerk Maxwell (18H1-79) to 
show that light is produced by electrical vibration. 

Radical, in British politics, describes cither the 
party, or a member of it, that favours thorough- 
going— so to say, root and branch — reform. Though 
the word in this sense does not occur in Dr. John- 
son’s Dictionary it began to be applied, soon after 
his time, to tliose who agitated in favour of Parlia- 
mentary reform. Its scope was broadened at a 
later period to include other drastic measures 
such as separation of Church and State, Adult 
Suffrage, the Abolition of the House of Lords and 
other proposals of a progressive character. The 
Chartists were Radicals in all but name. It was 
once thought that W. E. Gladstone had defined a. 
Radical as a Liberal who is in earnest,” but on 
being appealed to in 1882 on the subject he dis- 
claimed the express definition, though he “ had 
probably said that he had known times when 
the name Radical was so applied ad invidiam," 

Radical Theory. The researches of Joseph 
Louis Gay Lussac (1778-1860) on cyanogen com- 
pounds showed that in many compounds the group 
€N entered into reactions as if it were a single 
elementary atom, while other researches proved 
that many similar groups existed which remained 
unaltered during many transformations of the sub- 
stances in which they existed. In this way chemists 
endeavoured to explain the composition of organic 
compounds by supposing them built up of such 
atomic groups or tadiesds. The views upon the 


nature and characters of the mdicals and their 
compounds formed the subject of much contro- 
versy during the latter part of the first half of the 
19th century, Jons Jakob Bemelius (1779-1848) 
and Baron von Liebig (1803-78) taking thei most 
prominent parts. Although many errors crept into 
their views, the influence of the older radical theory 
in the generalising and co-ordinating of chemical 
ideas was exceedingly great and laid the founda- 
tion for other more advanced views afterwards 
promulgated. 

Radicle (pronounced with the accent on the 
second syllable) is the primary root in its em- 
bryonic stage. It occurs temporarily in ferns, 
horsetails and palms ; but in most gymnosperms 
and dicotyledons develops into a tap-root of a 
permanent character. 

Radiolaria, a class of Protozoa belonging to 
the Rhizopoda and including some of the most 
s|)eciali8ed of the Protozoa. They nearly all have 
a skeleton, which is formed usually of silica, but in 
one group (the Acantharia) it consists of a sub- 
stance allied to chitin and called “Acanthin.” 
The structure may be simple, consisting only of 
spicules, as in tluj Beloldea, which may be fused 
at one end or be embedded in some organic 
matrix ; as a rule the skeleton is complex, being 
composed of a series of rings, spines, or variously - 
shaped arrangements of lattice-work. The body is 
divided into two parts, a central capsule and an 
extra-capsular region. These are usually separated 
by a membrane pierced by numerous fine pores 
(Porulosa) or one or more apertures (Osculosfi). 
The extra-capsular region is supported by a gela- 
tinous skeleton known as the calymna in addition 
to the silicious or acanthin skeleton which it 
usually surrounds. Reproduction is effected by 
budding, fission, or the development of spores ; the 
first is rare and the last is the normal method. 
There arc two kinds of spores : isospores and aniso- 
spores, of which the latter are sexual and the 
former asexual ; an “ alternation of generations 
therefore takes place. The Radiolaria are all 
marine and are commonest in tropical seas far from 
land, living either on the surface or at great depths. 
They occur less sparingly even in Arctic seas. 
They are known from, very early geological ages; 
rich faunas are met with in the Lower Silurian 
(Ordovician) rocks and it has even been claimed 
that they occur in Pre-Cambrian rocks; in t)[iat 
case they would be the oldest form of life* They 
are small in size, the simple ones being rarely more 
than ^ of an inch in diameter ; a few, however, 
are an inch in diameter, while some compound ones 
\Collozinm') may bo a foot in length. Nevertheless, 
they are of great geological importance, as they 
form thick deposits as in the Barbados (late Ter- 
tiary in age), in Jurassic, and Palceozoic cherts, 
and in some “phtanites” in the schists of the 
Cottian Alps. Their occurrence in some crystals 
of felspar (albite) has also been proved. The 
classification is as follows : — 

I. PoBULOSi.: Capsular membrane penetrated 
by numerous fine pores. 
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J. Bp^melUiria: Pores evenly divided : skele- 
ton of silica or absent 

2. AcantJiaridi : Pores in lines or groups : 

skeleton of acantbin. 

If. OscULOfJA : Capsular membrane with one or 
more large pores. 

3. Nmtcllaria : a porous aperture at one end 

of the axis. 

4. Phatodaria: the main aperture is sur- 

rounded by a phffiodium — a mass of 
rounded green bodies which may be 
ulgas living with the radiolarian. 

SEbadiomater is usually a glass vessel contain- 
ing liighly rarefied air. Light vanes are carefully 
balanced on an axis about which they are free to 
rotate. If two equal discs arc balanced on an arm, 
and a light be allowed to shine on them, nothing 
will hap[>en ; but if alternate 
sides be coated with lampblack, 
rotation will Ijegin in a direc- 
tion such that the blackened 
side moves backwards as soon as 
a candle or other light is brought 
near, 'fliis is due to the fact 
that the blackened face gets 
hotter than the mean tempera- 
ture and the difference of pres- 
sure on the two sides causes 
motion. Sir William Crookes 
found that a robition could also 
he obtained by using unblaok- 
('n(?d van(‘s if the shape were 
altered. He tlierefore balanced 
four vanes on two arms and 
bent them at the ends; heat 
then fell upon the convex side 
of one vane and the concave 
sid(^ of another and rotation 
occurred. If, further, the vanes 
he plane and of the same ap- crookks’ 
poarance, but of differer»t ma- radiomkter. 

terials, e./;.,onc of chromic oxide 
and one of copper tungstate, rotation will occur. 
It has also been shown that the effect varies with 
tile light used. The cause of the motion ha.s been 
discus.sed by Osborne Ileynolds and by James Clerk 
Maxwell. 

Radioplioiiy. When a beam of light falls on 
a L>o(ly, such as lampblaiik, capable of absorbing 
heat, the body exptinds. If a succession of flashes 
occurs, the lampblack will alternately expand and 
contract, /.<?., it will vibrate and this vibration is 
capable of emitting sound. If the lampblack be 
contained in a tube connected with a sounding- 
board whose frequency of vibration is the same as 
that of the flashes, the sound will be audible to 
some distance. Professor Graham Bell (b. 1847) 
has shown that practically all substances are 
capable of thus converting radiant into acoustical 
energy. 

B>adisll ilinphanm iatmts), possibly a culti- 
vated race of the wild radish (iZ. Maphaniftrum'), 
from which it differs in its enlarged tap-root and 
non-artioulated seed-pod ; it is a hardy annual 



cultivated from early timea from Japan to Europe 
for its edible roots. It belongs to the order Cruci- 
f eras and has the pungent antiscorbiitia properties 
of the order. The root is fusiform or m^itferm aixl 
red, white or brown. The flowers vary from white 
to pale violet with darker veinings and the pods are 
smooth and pointed. The roots, when large, can be 
eaten boiled ; but their main use is as a relish or 
raw ingredient of salad. 

(symbol, Ra ; atomic weight, probably 
about 225) appears to be widely though sparsely 
distributed, but is chiefly obtained from the pitch- 
blende from which Uranium has been extracted. 
The best material for this purpose is derived from 
Boliemia, but even this only contains a few grains 
to the ton. It can be easily understood that the 
process of extraction is therefore a long and tedious 
one. The pitchblende, after the removal of the 
Uranium, is boiled with a concentrated solution of 
carbonate of soda and the residue dissolved in 
hydrochloric acid. The Radium and other metals 
are then precipiUited in the form of insoluble sul- 
phates by the addition of sulphuric acid. They 
are then transformed into chlorides and bromides 
and separated by means of fractional crystallisation. 
It was in this form that Radium was discovered by 
M. and Mme. Curie in 1902. The element itself has 
up to the present not been isolated, so tliat the 
atomic weight given above is a purely theoretical 
one. Its discovery has proved one of the greatest 
scientific sensations of recent years owing to its 
very remarkable property of radiation. Becquerel 
had, in 1900, discovered that Uranium and Thorium 
compounds bad this property, but to nothing like 
the same extent as has been found to be the case 
with Radium. Exactly what radiation is has not 
been definitely decided, but some clever work has 
been accomplished by E. Rutherford and F. Soddy, 
who have done much to extend our knowledge of 
the subject. According to their theory the rays are 
due to the gradual disintegration of the Radium 
atom, the inert gas Helium (symbol, He ; atomic 
weight, 4) being given off and a substance with an 
atomic weight of 221 formed. This in its turn 
throws off Helium, resulting in a further reduction 
by 4 in the atomic weight. That it is Helium that 
is given off has been demonstrated by Sir William 
Rtamsay and Soddy, who condensed the eman- 
ation in an exhausted tube, and by means of the 
spectroscope demonstrated the presence of Helium. 
The process of disintegration can be carried on 
till a substance, probably Polonium, with atomic 
weight of 209 is reached. The intermediate sub- 
stances Rutherford has called Radium A, Radium 
B, etc. The first of the intermediate substances 
aher Radium, i.«., the Radium emanation with 
atomic weight of 221, belongs without doubt to 
the family of elements discovered by Lord Rayleigh 
and Sir William Ramsay (Helium, 4; Neon, 
Argon, 40; Krypton, 82; and Xenon, 128). The 
rays from Radium Rutherford has divided into 
three classes, a, $ and y. The a rays are the most 
important and form over 90 per cent, of the total 
radiation. These form the scintillations seen in 
the Spinthariscope invented by Sir William Crookes, 
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each particle producing a flash of light on impact 
with the zinc blende crystaL «The $ rays are 
similar to the cathode rays and consist of nega- 
tively-charged ions, the mass of which is about 
one-thousandth that of hydrogen and velocity one- 
third that of light. Like the cathode rays they 
are deviated by a magnet, but with much greater 
difficulty. The y rays are similar to Kdntgen rays, 
but are much more penetrative and cannot be 
deflected by a magnetic fleld. During this process 
of disintegration the Radium atom evolves enough 
heat to raise a similar weight of water from freezing- 
point to boiling-point in one hour, which is roughly 
one million times greater than the heat given out 
by an equal weight of burning coal. Thus an 
almost continuous source of energy is provided. 
That the source is not quite continuous is apparent 
as the atom is gradually breaking up, though the 
process is extremely slow. Rutherford and Soddy 
estimate the life of the Radium atom at 1,885 years, 
and the life of Uranium, from which lladium is 
probably obtained, by the same process of disin- 
tegration, at 600,600,000 years. The life of the 
Polonium atom, which, as already mentioned, is 
lower down the scale, is estimated at 207 days. 
This theory of what takes place in the Radium atom 
is in close accord with the preconceived theory of 
the ionic formation of atoms, and there is no doubt 
but that these great discoveries have carried us 
very far in the search for fresh scientific knowledge, 
and opened up a new field of speculation as to the 
length and character of the past history of the 
earth and the maintenance of the heat of the sun 
and planets. 

AadiuSf any line drawn from tlie centre to the 
circumference of a circle. 

Radius of Gyration of a body with respect 
to an axis is the distance from the axis at which 
the whole mass of the body should be placed in 
order that its moment of inertia about that axis 
should remain the same. 

Radius Vectori a line drawn from a centre 
of force to a body describing an orbit round that 
centre. It is a term of special application in 
astronomy, where it usually denotes the line drawn 
from the sun to the position of a planet at any 
time. 

Radnorslliref an inland county of Wales,* 
bounded on the N. by Montgomeryshire, on 
the E. by Herefordshire and Shropshire, on 
the S. by Brecknockshire and on the W. by 
Cardiganshire. It measures 30 miles from north 
to south, 33 miles from east to west, and covers 
an area of 432 square miles. The surface is 
mostly hilly, interspersed with open, fertile valleys. 
The chief river is the Wye, noted for its picturesque 
scenery; the Teme, Lugg, Ythan and Elan are 
smaller streams. The principal crops are oats, 
barley, wheat, turnips and clover. The hill pastures 
provide excellent grazing and sheep-farming and 
cattle-raising are pursued extensively. Dairying 
also is of considerable imTOrtance. Limestone and 
sandstone are worked and lead and copper occur, 
but not on a commercial scale. The manufactures 


comprise flannels and worsteds. There are chaly- 
beate springs at Llandrindod and Built h. The 
Silures possessed the land before the Romans, of 
whose occupation there are still a few remains. 
The county was formed by Henry VIII. New 
Radnor, the former capital, was the point where 
Giraldus Cambrensis began his preaching crusade 
in 1188 along with Archbishop Baldwin. Presteigne 
(1245), on the Lugg, is the county town. Pop. 
(1901), 23,281. 

Raebnnii Siu Henry, portrait-painter, wa» 
born in Edinburgh on March 4th, 1750. Orphaned 
while a boy he was placed, along with his brother,, 
in Heriot’s Hospital, where he received a sound 
education. At the age of 15 he was apprentice<l 
to Gilliland the goldsmith and soon made his mark 
as a miniaturist. He then attended the 'Irustees* 
Academy of Art and also the stu<Uo of David 
Martin, but his aptitude was such that he may be 
said to have been self-taught. In 1778 he married 
a well-to-do widow, Mrs. Leslie, and though he 
was now possessed of independent means, he 
painted portraits with great assiduity and accept - 
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ance. In 1785 ho went to Italy, calling on Sfr 
Joshua Reynolds in London and showing him 
examples of his work. He reached Edinburgh 
again in 1787 and henceforward all the notable 
people of the day sat to him. In 1810 he contem- 
plated removing to London, but fear if not jealousy 
of his powers induced such of the Royal Academi- 
cians as he consulted to dissuade him from this 
project. In 1812, however, he was elected A.R.A. 
and three years later became a full member., in 
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1822 he was knighted, and died in Bdinbuig^h on 
July «th, 1823. He was a painter of enorrnons 
industry and considering the quantity of his output 
his standard of excellence is amazingly high. His 
variety in portraiture was unique. He painted 
childrcfn with remarkable charm, as in ** The 
Binning Boys,” and was equally happy with middle 
life and old age, as in “John Wauchope” and 
“James Wardrop of Torbanehill.** His portraits 
of women were delightful, those of ** Mrs. Scott- 
Moncrieff,* “Miss Janet Suttio,” “Mrs. James 
Carafjbell,’’ and “Mrs, Campbell of Ballimore^” 
touching t he mf pins ultra of this branch of art. 
IBs full-lengths were masterly in the extreme, in 
evidence of which such canvases as “Sir John 
•Sinclair/* “ Dr. Spens,” and “ Admiral Lord Dun- 
can** may be cited. His capacity for realising 
character amounted to the intuition of genius ; 
take, for instance, “ Lord Newton *’ and “ Henry 
Mackenzie,** author of The Man of Feelinff. In the 
auction room his works have enhanced in value 
almost more than those of any other painter of 
modern times. In 1903 his portrait of “ Sir John 
Sinclair ’* fetched fourteen thousand guineas. 

Buff, Joseph Joachim, composer, was born at 
Ijjichon, on Lake ZOricb, Switzerland, on May 27th, 
1822. He was at first a schoolmaster, but rose to 
be director of the Frankfort Conservatoire of Music. 
A proUf/ii of Mendelssohn and a friend of Liszt, he 
was a prolific composer of symphonies, overtures 
juid concertos, his music for the violin being in 
esptHJial repute. He also composed a few operas, 
of which the best were JConiff Alfred^ Dame Kohold 
and Samson. The series of ten symphonies which 
began in 1803 with An das Vaterland displayed 
great melodic beauty and several of his songs, such 
as “ Kein Sorg urn den Weg " and “ Schon Else,” 
became established favourites. He died at Frank- 
fort on June 25th, 1882. 

BaflBLa. [Raphia.] 

Baffles, Sir Thomas Stamford, colonial 
governor and .naturalist, was born at sea off Fort 
Moran t, Jamaica, on July 6th, 1781. He was 
educated at Hammersmith and, at the age of 14, 
entered tire East India House as a clerk. In 1805 
bo was riespatohed to Penang and, in a few years, 
owing to his facility in acquiring the Malay tongue 
and his administrative capacity, was made lieu- 
tenant-governor of Java when that island was 
annexed to Great Britain in 1811. During his 
tenure of power he introduced several drastic 
reforms, putting an end to forced labour, establish- 
ing trial by jury and a simple judicial procedure, 
granting the native regents or chiefs a large mea- 
sure of self-government and policing the island to 
a great extent by the natives themselves. He came 
to loggerheads, however, with General Gillespie, 
the military oommunder, who arraigned his whole 
system of government and he was recalled in 1815, 
n year before Java was restoied to the Dutch, In 
1817 he published his Mistory of Java and was 
knighted in the same year. In 1818, when he took 
up his governorship of Benooolen, he systematic- 
ally ex|nored moon of Sumatra, discovering the 


extraordinary parasitic plant named after him 
RafBesia Arnoldl and also Nepenthes BafiSlesiana. 
In 1819 he accomplished a masterstroke of policy 
by purchasing Singapore from the Sultan of Johore 
and hoisting the British flag. During bis ad- 
ministration he abolished the slave trade. On tbe 
return voyage to England the ship was destroyed 
with all his papers, drawings and collections, but 
the passengers were saved. He reached Plymouth 
by another vessel in 1824. Settling near London, 
he was mainly instrumental in forming the Zoo- 
logical Society, of which he became the first 
President. He died at Barnet on July 5th, 182G. 

Bafflesia, an extraordinary genus of parasitic 
plants, natives of Java and Sumatra, the type of 
a small isolated order of dicotyledons, taking 
their name from Sir Stamford Raffles, by whom 
they were discovered in 1818. It grows on the 
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trailing stems of a vine belonging to the genus 
Cissus and has no foliage-leaves or true stem, but 
consists of one huge flower and a few bracts. The 
bud is like a cabbage and, when open, the flower 
reaches two or three feet across, with a five-cleft, 
fleshy, carrion-like perianth which has a ring-shaped 
corona. The flowers are dioecious, the anthers 
opening by a pore and the inferior ovary being one- 
chambered with numerous ovules. The perianth 
becomes fly-blown and putrefies. 

Bagged Bobin, the appropriate popular name 
for the spring-flowering Jjychms Jflos-mcul% owing 
to the remarkably torn {JLadniate') condition of its 
pink petals. The Cuckoo-flower, as it is otherwise 
called, belongs to the order Caryophyllaoeae and is 
common in marshy spots. A white-flowered form 
also occurs. 

Bagged Schoolf an institution for the teach- 
ing of the poorest children by yoluntary effort and 
the free-will providing of the means for supporting 
it. Tbe first school was established in effect, if 
not in name, by John Pounds, a shoemaker of 
Portsmouth, who for many years before his death in 
1839 had made a practice of teaching in his house 
children of the very humblest and neediest dosses. 
His example was adopted in many large towns, the 
sohools being usually opened in the densest and 
most squalid districts. In 1846 the Ragged School 
Union was formed in London, the 7th Earl of 
Shaftesbury — whose philanthropic activity tvas the 
most conspicuous social feature of the Victorian 
period — becoming President, a post .which he held 
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for thirty-nine years. The Rev. Dr. Thomas Guthrie’s 
Plea for Ragged SchooU^ published in 1847, led to 
the opening of the Original Riigged Schools in 
Castlehill, Edinburgh. Everywhere such schools 
were well supported till the passing of the Educa- 
tion Act in 1870. This absorbed the most efficient 
schools or compelled the children to attend Board 
Schools. Almost the only bitterness Lord Shaftes- 
bury permitted his speech was inspired by detesta- 
tion of the Act which practically had rendered the 
ragged school unnecessary, although it was essen- 
tially promoting the work he had at heart on more 
competent lines. 

Baglani Fitzeoy Jambs Henry Somerset, 
1st Baron, youngest son of the 5th Duke of Beau- 
fort, was born at Badminton, Gloucestershire, on 
September 30th, 1788, and educated at Westminster 
School. At the age of sixteen he entered the army 
and fought in the Peninsula, serving on Wellington's 
staff continuously from 1809 till the close of the 
war. He was made K.C.B. in 1814 and fought at 
Waterloo, where he lost his right arm. In the 
following years he performed various diplomatic 
duties at Paris and held other important posts, 
becoming military secretary at the Horse Guards 
in 1827, when Wellington was appointed Com- 
mander-in-chief. In 1852 he received tlie G.C.B. 
and a few weeks later was raised to the peerage as 
Baron Raglan, of Raglan, Monmouthshire, becoming 
also Master-General of the Ordnance. When the 
Crimean War broke out in 1854 he was appointed 
Commander-in-chief of the British forces and was 
jjresent at Alma and Inkerman, being created 
Field-Marshal after the latter battle (November 
5th). The soldiers suffered terribly, however, 
through mismanagement of the commissariat ami 
Lord Riiglan was seriously blamed. The failun; of 
the British attack on the Redan greatly affected 
him, enfeebled as he was from dysentery, and he 
died in the Crimea on June 28th, 1855. He was a 
firm and fearless soldier, if somewhat lacking in the 
qualities that go to the making of a great general. 

a parchment roll with pendent 
seal, the derivation of the word “ragman” being 
uncertain. It was particularly applied to the col- 
lection of instruments by which the Scottish nobility 
and gentry were constrained to subscribe allegiance 
to Edward I. of England in 1296 and which were 
recorded in four large rolls of parchment afterwards 
deposited in the Tower of London. *Since it con- 
stitutes almost the only document in the nature of 
a statistical account of the titled and substantial 
classes of Scotland towards the end of the 13th 
century, its value is incalculable. 

Bagnsa (Slavonic, Dubrovnik), a fortified sea- 
port in Dalmatia, Austria-Hungary, on a j^eninsula 
in the Adriatic, 38 miles W.N.W. of Cattaro. It is 
situated at the foot of Monte Sergio and is divided 
into two parts by the Corso, formerly an inlet of 
the sea. From the 3rd century until 1808 it was 
the centre of a small republic, but was incorporated 
with the Austro-Hungarian Empire by the Treaty of 
Vienna in 1814. The harbour, protected by stone 
forts, is small and shallow. Most of the trade has 
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now gone to Gravosa, The manufactures include 
silk, leathvf, ml and liqueurs. The more prominent 
buildings are the old jwvlace ct the rectors of the 
quandam Republic, the cathedral, tlie custom-house, 
formerly the mint, the museum and the commercial 
palace. Pop. (1900), 13,174. 

Basp07Ort {Senecio Jfwohtm), a very handsome 
member of the order Composite, a common weed 
belonging to the same genus as the rayless ground- 
sel and closely related to the garden Cineraria. It 
is native to Europe and Northern Asia. It derives 
its name from its much-divided, rather fleshy leaves. 
It grows three or four feet high, with a corymbose 
inflorescence, a foot or more across, of numerous 
radiate gold-yellow capitula and, as it occurs socially 
on waste ground, it is very <^ffective. The Golden 
Ragwort, a North American species, was much used 
by the Indians for the healing of wounds. The 
Purple Ragwort is a handsome species from the 
Cape of Goofl Hope. 

Bahelf Irn, an Arabian chronicler, was born in 
Egypt and was a Cliristian. He wrote a chronicle 
in Arabic of events from the earliest times to A.i). 
1239. This work was translated into lititin by 
Abraham Eohellensis and is of extreme rarity. A 
copy is preserved in the Vatican. 

Baiffeisen, Friedrich Wilhelm, economist, 
was born at Hamm, in Westphalia, on March 30tli, 
1818. Being compelled by injury to his eyesight, to 
leave the army, he spent many years in the Prussian 
civil service and, in 1846, began to aflvocato the 
principles of association and co-operation. Ulti- 
mately he founded banks for the benefit of farmers, 
which in course of time were established not only 
throughout Germany but in other countries of 
Europe. Ho explained his system in Die 
Dahrlehnehasscnvercinc (IBiKJ) and other works. 
He died on March 11th, 1888. 

BaikeSf Robert, promoter of Sunday schools, 
was born at Gloucester on September 14 th, 1735. 
He succeeded in 17(>7 to the proprietorship of the 
Gloucester Journal, which had been founded by his 
father in 1 722. Interested in sclieraes of practical 
benevolence, his efforts to improve the condition of 
the prison of his native city were praised by John 
Howard. In 1780 he opened a Sunday school, the 
success of which was immediate. Others followed 
and the example thus set was soon adopted in other 
towns and the movement speedily became generaL 
But Raikos was hardly the founder of such sc ' tools, 
having even in Gloucc.ster a collaborator in the 
person of the Rev. Thomas Stock (1749-1803). who 
had started a Sunday school at Ashbury in Berk- 
shire. He was accused of excessive vanity, but 
appears nevertheless to have been an estimable 
person. He died at Gloucester on April 6th, 1811. 

a Wading bird belon^ng to the genus 
Rallus, type of the family RalUdaB. The Water 
Rail {R, aquaticus) is fairly common in Great 
Britain, though it often escapes notice from Its 
shy habits. It frequents marshy ground and its 
favourite hiding-place is among the thick vegeta- 
tion near water. The adult male is a little less 
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than a foot lon^^ ; general plumage, brown streaked 
with black, slaty-grey on sides of face and under- 
parts. It is noticeable for its bill which exceeds 
the head in length, a feature that differentiates the 
Water from the Land llail (or Corncrake). Such is 
the slenderness of the body that, though nearly a 
foot in length, it is not three inches across the 
back; hence the bird’s facility for threading its 
way among the reeds. Unless driven by a dog it 
hardly ever rises and thus is seldom seen, though 
resident in England all the year round. It is a 
nimble swimmer and diver, but flies feebly. It 
nests among the reeds and the eggs vary from six 
to ten in number. 

Railways. At the present time railways form 
in most countries of tlie world the cliief means of 
internal communication. Their influence in stimu- 
lating industry and in creating new branches of 
trade since their introduction into England in the 
year 1S25 and into other countries at slightly later 
periods has been simply incalculable and it is a 
truism that they have become one of the world’s 
chief civilising agencies. The subject is such a 
wide one that it can be most conveniently dealt 
with under tlie following hefids : — 

(a) Hintory. 

ijt) Railroad Location and Permanent Way 

(o) SiynaU. 

(d) 

(e) LocoviotircH^ Carriages and Waggom. 

(/) t^Wisf icH of Mileage. 

(a) IHdory. In his fine work. Das TAsenhahn- 
Qcleisc, Ilaannan tniccs the history of permanent 
way hack to Urn times of Strabo, Diodorus »Siculus 
and Herodotus. 'J'lie Idstory of the railway, how- 
ever, is not the history of permanent way so much 
as the history of the locomotive. It was the 
motive-power in the form of the locomotive that 
first made railways possible .and for the first loco- 
motives we must look back to the times of Nicolas 
Josepli Ougnot (176ii), Kichard Trevithick (1802), 
and William Hedley (1815). But no advance was 
mtide in this means of internal communication until 
the oj^ning of the Stockton and Darlington Rail- 
way in 1825 and the famous llainhill trials, in 
whicii the liocUet came out victor and established 
the fame of George Stephenson. Even then con- 
siderable opposition from vested interests delayed 
the spread of railways and it was not until after 
1840 and during the speculative time of the Rail- 
way Mania that lines were built rapidly. Since 
then progress in the United Kingdom has been 
steady and sure and there is but little of import- 
ance to record. Other countries have had similar 
experiences, but in the United States since 1870 
railway construction has been surprisingly rapid. 
The history of railways in the future will probably 
not be much concerned with construction, as most 
civilised countries are now covered with complex 
networks of lines, but will deal with struggles 
between these wealthy corporations and the State, 
labour and trade interests. It is not unlikely that 
other countries may follow the leaS of Germany 
and adopt the principle of State purchase. 

fb) UailroaA Location and Permanent Way. 


It is necessary, before laying down the permanent 
way of a railway, that careful comparison of all the 
likely routes between the points to be connected by 
the line should be made. Definite rules have here 
only a limited application, as the circumstances 
vary so greatly in each case. It is wise, however, 
to avoid heavy grades and curves of small radius as 
far as possible. Heavy grades always limit the 
load that can be taken by the locomotive and, if 
very severe, require double engine-power, this 
resulting in largely increased expenditure. In level 
countries, wdiere there is a choice of routes, it is, as 
a rule, unwise to neglect any points of importance 
lying at short distances from a direct line drawn 
between the towns to be connected. By judicious 
deviations these points can always be served by the 
raiiin line without greatly increasing its length 
between its terminal points ; the result is, as a rule, 
large extra traffic. Having decided upon the route 
the line is to take, the earthworks and cuttings are 
formed and the bridges erected. The former are 
sloped according to the nature of the soil and the 
latter are so constructed as to bear the heaviest 
lo,*ids that will travel over them. Tunnels, viaducts 
and other large works receive special treatment, 
according to the conditions governing their estab- 
lishment. Finally a bed of specially-prepared 
ballast is laid down, on which what is known tis the 
permanent way is placed. Bermanent way consists 
of sleepers, chairs, keys, fishplates, jind rails. The 
sleepers are in most cases of wood (which is 
creosoted or otherwise treated to prevent decay), 
but steel sleepers have also been employed, especi- 
ally in tropical countries wljcre the white ants play 
havoc with timber. In nearly all cases sleepers are 
placed crosswise, though on the Great Western 
Railway there are many miles of longitudinal 
sleeper road. This latter gives easier running, but 
renders repairs to the way very difficult. Chairs, 
keys and fishplates are fastenings used to connect 
the rails with the sleepers, or with one another. 
Rails are now generally made of steel, in sections 
of about 30 feet long, weighing from 76 to 100 lbs. 
to the yard. In the United Kingdom the bull- 
headed type is used, but on the Continent and in 
North America the broad-base Vignoles or fiango 
pattern, which dispenses with chairs and keys and 
is simply bolted or spiked to the sleeper, has found 
favour. 

(e) Signals. In the early days of railways the 
methods adopted to warn the driver of danger on 
the line ahead were exceedingly primitive. As 
time went on and traffic increased, it was found 
necessary to devise some more certain means of 
protecting trains. This resulted in the adoption of 
the Time System, under which trains were not 
allowed to follow one another on the same metals 
until after a certain interval, generally five to ten 
minutes, had elapsed. Although working well on 
lines with a small traffic, it was soon found that 
a space interval was more efficient to prevent acci- 
dents than the time interval. This method, at 
present employed in the United Kingdom almost 
solely, and on the Continent of Europe and in the 
United States to a partial extent, is known as the 
Block System. Aline worked on this plan is divided 
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into sections of varions lengths, each 
furnished with a signal cabin. The 
signalman, being advised of the ap* 
proach of a train, asks, by means of 
special instruments, the man in the 
box ahead if the line is clear. On re- 
ceiving an affirmative reply, he is en- 
abled to lower his signals. It will thus 
be seen that two trains can never oc- 
cupy one section at the same time and 
herein lies the great merit of the Block 
System. It is not sufficient, however 
to protect trains in this manner, but it 
is also necessary to ensure that points 
at junctions should be set for the par- 
ticular line about to be travelled over 
before the signal for that line is lowered 
and that, when once a line is made 
for a train, all other signals giving 
access to points fouling this line should 
be locked at danger. This is effected 
by interlocking the levers working 
such points and signals by means of 
ingenious appliances known as locking 
frames, located in the signal-boxes. 
As in the case of the Block System, 
the United Kingdom considerably leads 
all others in the interlocking of its 
points and signals. Numerous clever 
mechanical devices are in use on rail- 
way lines to provide for special cases, 
such as foggy weather, and to meet 
emergencies. Signal-posts should, as 
a rule, be high and have a clear sky 
background, so as to enable them to 
be phiinly seen by the drivers of on- 
coming trains. Experience shows that 
semaphore arms are more easily dis- 
tinguished than circular discs and that 
the most convenient colours for signal- 
lights are red for danger and green 
for clear. White should never bo 
utilised as a signalling light for the 
obvious reason that it is already widely 
used in stations and elsewhere for other 
purposes and wouhl therefore be very 
apt to confuse if not mislead. British 
railways recognise two positions of the 
arm of the semaphore — at right angles 
to the post, showing a red light, both 
signifying “ danger or “stop”; at .a 
tlepressed angle of about GO <legrees, 
with a green light, both indicating 
“ all right,” “ line clear,” or “ proceed.” 

(rf) Statiom. Railway -stations are 
built at intervals along the line to 
serve the requirements of the neigh- 
bouring population. They may briefly 
be divided into passenger and goods 
stations. The smaller type of pas- 
senger station is generally furnished 
with ticket-office, waiting and retiring- 
rooms concentrated together on one 
side of the line and a small shelter 
on the other platform. The goods 
service is most conveniently performed 
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LOCOMOTIVE TYPES. 

(1) Great Western Express Engine. 

(2) North Easttirn „ „ 

(8) Great Central „ „ 

{PJiotos: Locomotive PublUhing Company,) 
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when tlie loading and discharging shed is close to 
the main passenger buildings and so under the 
surveillance of th^e station-master. Stations of a 
larger type, such as those for junctions and small 
towns, have in many cases waiting-rooms for each 
class, refreshment-rooms and other conveniences. 
OverlM’idges on railways should bo provided to 
enable passengers to cross from one platform to 
another. The goods station is frequently quite 
independent of the passenger in towns of moderate 
importance. It should be furnished with loading 
.and discharging platforms, cranes, weighbridges 
and storeroom. It should always, if possible, be 
built on the same side of the line as the large 
fa(jtories, mills and workshops, many of which will 
require to be served with their own rails. Stations 
of the largest sorb have, of course, more complete 
installations still and the goods service is quite 
distinct. In the United Kingdom it is always 
<jastomary to provide a raised platform, netirly three 
feet high, but on the Continent, where passengers 
are confined to the waiting-rooms until a few 
minutes before the train starts, tlie platforms are 
rarely higher than six indies. At the largest 
centres dep6ts fur houvsing, coaling, watering and 
repairing of locomotives, etc., are established, 
'i’liey should adjoin the passenger and goods 
stations, but be kept quite distinct from tiiem. 
Water-tanks, coal-shoots, ashpits and turn-tables 
are also necessary. DilTorence of opinion seems 
(ixist as to whether a rectangular or circular 
building is more cconoraical. Some of the largest 
locomotive depbts in Kngland are those at Crewe, 
Derby and Swindon, in Scotland at Glasgow (where 
the construction of locomotives is a leading 
in<lnMtry)andin the United States at Altoona. 

(c) Liwomotlvvs, Carriagen and Wa/jfjonit, Since 
the days of George Stephenson’s famous Itoohi 
the locomotive has, of all the factors going to form 
a railway, undergone jierhaps the least change. 
It, consists now, as t hen, of a tire-box in which com- 
bustion takes place ; of a boiler iilled witli water 
surrounding lubes through which the lie.nted gases 
given off by combustion in the lirc-box flow, heating 
the water on their way and converting it into steam ; 
of a pair of cylinders (or in compound engines 
three or perhaps four cylinders), to which the 
steam is conducted from the boiler by suitable 
pipes; of a piston-head, moving steam-tight in this 
cyliiulcr and attached to a piston-rod, wdiich, con- 
nected by cranks to the axle of the driving-wheels, 
revolves these latter ; and of eccentrics, which are 
so fixed to the axle and connected with the valve- 
motion that 8te.am is admitted as desired to the 
<’ylinder8. These are the main features of almost 
all locomotives ; minor details, of course, vary in 
particular cases, but not to any great extent. There 
are, for instance, bar frames and plate-frames, 
Wootton and Belpaire fireboxes, etc. But although 
there is great sinailarity in the main points of loco- 
motive construction, there is considerable variation 
in size and weight. In the old days single-driver 
locomotives were largely used ; but, as trains grew 
heavier and faster, it was found that adhesion was 
insufiScient and accordingly the load on the driving 
wheel was increased until it was as heavy as the 


permanent way would bear. Then, in order to dis- 
tribute weight, four-coupled engines were intro- 
duced and these are now, with driving wheels about 
to 7 feet in diameter, used almost solely for pas- 
senger train working. For goods traffic six-coupled 
locomotives with vviieels about 5 feet in diameter 
give the best results and for heavy trains on severe 
grades eight- and even ten-coupled types are em- 
ployed. Suburban traffic is generally worked by 
tank engine.s, wdiich carry their water at the side 
of the boiler and their coal in a small bunker 
behind and thus dispense with a tender. Main- 
line locomotives weigh more than 70 tons, 
including tender. Carriages and waggons form a 
considerable part of the rolling stock of a railway. 
The former are constructed on the compartment 
system in the United Kingdom and on the Continent 
genenilly ; but in America, where there is virtually 
only one class, the vehicles are open throughout. 
Each method has its advantages, the balance being 
probably rather in favour of the American style. 
In the United Kingdom and the United States 
passenger carriages are mucli more comfortably 
upholstered tlian on the continent of Europe, 
internal dimensions are also larger and there is 
more window space and greater cleanliness in the 
carriages of the lowest (or third) class. Some 
attention, however, remains to be paid to heating 
and lighting. Besides the ordinary passenger 
rolling stock, special vehicles for dining, sleeping, 
etc., are provided at somewliat higher charges. 
These vehicles arc generally mounted on bogie 
trucks and are decorated and upholstered (especi- 
ally in the United States) at considerable cost. 
The dining-cars, which are general on the gi’cat 
trunk lines, proved extremely acceptable to the 
travelling public, although their dead weight was 
at least double that of the ordinary vehicles which 
they superseded. Railway waggons should be con- 
structed as strongly as possible, in order to resist 
shocks in shunting operations. They may be 
divided into covered waggons and open waggons, 
the former being generally used for valuable goods, 
meat, etc. Besides the ordinary types used for con- 
veying meicbandise and minemls, special vehicles 
have been con.structed for the conveyance of fish, 
frozen meat, oils, tar, and heavy guns, as well as 
for the railway postal sorting office. 

(/) Statuties of Mileage. The following table 
gives some idea of the importance of railway 
interests and‘ railway traffic in six of the leading 
countries of the world : — 


Country. 

hen)2;th 
in Miles. 

Inhabitants 
per Mile of 
Hailn^ay. 

Austria-Hungary - - | 

1 23,800 

1,907 

France 

24,580 

1,585 

Germany 

Great Britain and Ire- 

34,309 

1,643 

land 

22,634 

1,766 

Russia 

40,507 

3,559 

United States - - - 

212,349 

358 
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Bain, the moisture of the air condensed into 
drops too large to float in the air as cloud or mist. 
It generally originates in clouds, the upper part of 
which, being more free from dust motes than the 
lower, forms larger drops. Whatever tends to lower 
the temperature of the air below the dew-point is a 
cause of rain. Thus when the wind blows over a 
wide ocean, the rainfall is large ; when the wind 
blows from warmer into colder regions, the rainfall 
is large ; and when the wind blows over a mountain 
range, the rainfall is high on the windward and low 
on the leeward side of the range. 

Baiubow is caused by the refraction which rays 
of light undergo when the sun is shining on drops 
of water. These drops of water may be in the form 
of rain, or may be artificially produced, as in spray 
from a fountain. Imagine a beam of light falling 
n[)oii a spherical rain-drop and after refraction and 
reflection entering an observer s eye. It is apparent 
that for some position of the drop with regtird to 
the sun and the observer the ray will, after rellec- 
ti;)ii, from the inside surface of the drop, have a 
path symmetrical with the one before such reflec- 
tion. Let s ij be such a beam from the sun incident 
on the drop at ij, it will be refracted in the direc- 
tion of TjA, reflected at A in the direction Aij and 
at lo suffer a second refraction in the direction 
J 2 K. In this case the ray has undergone the mini- 
mum deviation, and it is by means of such rays 
that the observer sees the bow. The different ele- 
mentary colours are, however, refracted differently ; 
the violet rays will deviate most from their incident 
direction and the red least ; E v and E 11 may repre- 



sent the directions in which the observer sees these 
colours in the sky. If Slj be produced to cut ER 
and E V, the deviation x v E of the violet rays is 
great 3r than the deviation xre of the red when 
X is any point beyond v on s ij produced. Hence 
the observer would see in the sky a narrow strip of 
colour due to this one drop and the red colour will 
be above the violet. A number of drops will give 
rise to a number of such strips which unite to form 
the coloured bow. Sometimes a secondary bow is 
seen outside the primary and in this case the violet 
is above the red ; this is formed by the rays which 
undergo two reflections inside the drop. It is seldom 
that more ti)an two rainbows are seen at a time, 
since the luminosity decreases with each successive 


reflection ; the primary is always by far the most 
brilliant. 

Bainfall, the amount of rain that falls at a 
particular spot or over a certain area in a given 
time. It is generally stated in inches, being 
collected in a rain-gauge and allowance being 
made for evaporation. It is usual to take au 
average of the total falls each year for a term of 
years, but a more accurate conception of atmo- 
spheric moisture will bo obtained if this average is 
supplemented by a record of the average number 
of rainy days or by monthly averages. Most of Eng- 
land has an annual rainfall of less than 40 inches, 
Huntingdonshire having only about 21 inches; 
but at Seathwaite, in Cumberland, the average 
is 14fl inches. Most of Ireland has more than 40 
inches but no pari more than 76 inches ; whilst in 
Scotland the highest avenige is 128. The highest 
recorded annual average in the world is 498 inches 
at Chirrapunji, on the Khasi Hills, in Lower Bengal. 
On five successive days 30 inches each day has been 
recorded at this station, whilst 7 inches is the 
highest on record for one day in Great Britain. 

Bain-Gatig[e, an instrument for measuring 
rainfall, consisting generally of a circular fpnnel, of 
known diameter, which leads to a receiver. If t he 
diameter be 4*097 inches, each fluid ounce of rain 
collected represents one-tenth of an inch, since the 
area will be 1 7*33 square inches and • a fluid ounce 
at ordinary temperature is 1*733 "cubic inches. 
Glaisher’s gauge, recommended by the Iloyal 
Meteorological Society, is a copper cylinder 8 
inches across and 18 inches high, with the funnel 
about half-way down, so as to allow for snow. The 
mouth of the funnel should be one foot from the 
surface of the ground, as, from wind and other 
causes, the amount registered varies at different 
heights. 

Bainyip Robert, theologian, was born at 
Glasgow, Scotland, on January 1st, 1826, and was 
educated at the High School and University of 
Glasgow. He studied theology at New College, 
Edinburgh, and in 1851 was aj)pointed minister of 
the Free Church of Huntly, in Aberdeenshire, from 
which he was transferred, three years later, to the 
Free High Church, Edinburgh. This charge he 
vacated in 1862, when he became Professor of 
Church History in New College, of which institu- 
tion he was elected Principal in 1874. The latter 
office he held till his death, but lie retired from 
the chair in 1900. The foremost advocate of 
the union of the Free and United Presby- 
terian Churches of Scotland, it was largely 
owing to his statesmanship that this con- 
summation was effected in 1900. When, how- 
ever, by the irony of events, delicate questions of 
Presbyterian theology were settled adversely to the 
United Free Church by the House of Lords, sitting 
as a court of appeal, a tribunal mostly composed of 
Anglican lawyers, Principal Rainy and his colleagues 
were in 1904 excluded from their posts and the 
church buildings in favour of the “Wee Frees,” 
the remnant of the foundation Church of the 
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Disruption (1843). He was author of The Life of 
Principal Cunningham (1871), The Delivery cmd 
Development of Chrigtian Doctrine (the Cunningham 
Lecture, 1874), 77«7 DihU and Criticim (1878), The 
Dpigtle to the Philippiang (1892), and The Ancient 
Catholic Church (1901). Though politically a 
sympathiser wkh progress, in theology he was 
conservative, if not retrograde, and moved the 
resolution by which Dr. llobertson Smith, the 
well-known Hebraist, was removed from the Pro- 
fessorship of Theology at New College. Neverthe- 
less Kiiiiiy was a tower of strength in the Free 
Churcii, of the Assembly of which ho was Moderator 
in 1887. It was in fitting recognition of his labours 
on behalf of union that he was chosen, in 1900, the 
first Moderator of the United Free Church of 
Scotland. He died in Melbourne, Australia, on 
December 22nd, 190G. 

Baisad Beaches arc ledges on cliffs or near 
the sea, but at some height above its present level, 
covered with shingle and sand, often with sea-shells 
iind sometimes with sea-caves behind them. Their 
raised position is generally taken as evidence of the 
land having risen since tlieir formation. On the 
•coast of Chile this has been brought about at various 
successive periods by violent earthquake action ; 
but olsowhijre, as on the coast of Scotland and 
Norway, the movement seems to have been more 
gradual. Some geologists, however, explain such 
raised sea*beaches on the jissuinption that the land 
has remained rigid while the ice of the Glacial 
Period raised the sea-level by attraction. liaised 
beaches left by the slirinkage of evaporation sur- 
rouml the Groat Salt La ke and the Deful Sea and the 
parallel roads at Glen Roy in Scotland and at other 
places ar(j similar evidences that in geological times 
inland lalvcs or seas existed where now are valley 
and dry land. 

Baisins, drie<l grapes, generally sun-dried, 
mentioned in early books of the Rible. Some are 
dipped in potash-lye or in olive-oil to give them a 
gloss. The seedless varieties are known as sultanas. 
Most raisins come from Malaga, Valencia and 
Alicante, the finest being known as Malaga clusters, 
wliich, as wxdl as Malaga layers, are a muscatel 
gra])e, Smyrna raisins, of which tlie best are 
Eleme, are less im}>ortcd ; but all sultanas come 
from this district. It is curious tliat it seems to be 
only the grapes of a certain Mediterranean belt that 
are fivailable for raisins, no variety of American 
grape having yet been found adapted to this treat- 
ment. Raisins dried in the sun are obviously 
superior to those cured in heated chambers. 

Bajai or Rajah (Hindustani from Sanskrit 
raja [raja — rajan^ “a king,” “a prince,” “a 
chief *'), a prince of Hindu blood ruling a province, 
or other area, either independently or as a feuda- 
tory, Their flower is virtually subordinate to that 
of the British residents at their courts. The few 
who are still endowed with some of the attributes 
of sovereignty are usually called Maharajas (“ great 
rajas"). Formerly British rule in India was con- 
cisely described as " the British raj'* 


Baj-Bliausi (i.e., sons of kings ”), the title 
assumed by numerous Hinduised aborigines of 
Kutch-Behar, Bengal, who claim to be Aryans of 
the Kshatrya (warrior) caste, but who are really a 
branch of the Koch race dominant in the Lower 
Ganges basin before the arrival of the Aryans ; the 
genealogies of the local “rajas” showing Aryan 
descent are all fabrications. In Assam there is an 
agricultural caste specially known as Raj-Bhansi, 
who are also of Koch descent, and who number 
about 110,000. 

Baj-Gond, a main branch of the Dravidian 
Gonds, of the Central Provinces, India, who claim 
royal descent (whence their title of “ Royal Gonds ”), 
and consider themselves to be akin to the Rajputs. 
They are numerous, especially in the province of 
Nagpore, where they form two main divisions: 
Raj-Gond proper and Ravaii-bhansi with twenty- 
seven subdivisions. 

Baj-Mahali, Dravidian people of the Rajma- 
hal lluls, north of Chota Nagpore, between Upper 
and Lower Bengal. They call themselves Mali 
(“ Men "), and .speak an uncultivated but distinct 
Dravidian dialect of archaic type. 

Bajpntana, a territory in the north-west of 
India, comprising several Native States, bounded 
on the N. by the Punjab, on tlie E. by the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, on the S.E. by 
Central India and on the S.W. and W. by Bombay. 
It occupies an area of 128,980 square miles. In 
the heart of the region lies the British province of 
Ajmere-Merwara. The Native States composing 
Rajputana are Alwar (3,141 square miles; pop. 
828,487), Bharatpur (1,982 sq.m.; pop. 828,665), 
Bikaner (23,31 1 sq. ra. ; pop. 504,827), Bundi (2,220 
sq. m. ; pop. 171,227), Dholpur (1,155 sq. rn. ; })op. 
270,973), Jaipur (15,579 sq. m. ; pop. 2,858,688), 
Jaisalmer (18,082 sq. ra. ; pop. 73,370), Jodhpur 
(34,983 sq. m. ; pop. 1,935,585), Karauli (1,242 
sq. ra. ; pop. 158,78(>), Kota (5,884 sq. m. ; pop. 
544,879), Tonk (2,553 sq. m. ; pop. 273,201) and 
Mevvar (12,753 sq. m. ; pop. 1,018,805). It is 
traversed by the Aravalli range, north of which lie 
sandy deserts, whilst the smaller portion to the 
south-east contains many fertile valleys and up- 
lands. 'The Luni, Chambal and Banas are the chief 
rivers and the only natural lake of importance is 
the salt lake of Sambhar, in Jaipur. Cereals, 
cotton, pulse, hemp and flax are the chief products, 
but camels, horses and sheep are bred in consider- 
able numbers. There are few industries save 
metal- work, ivory-carving and salt-drying. 
Cobalt, copper, iron, alum and zinc are worked 
in parts and the supply of building stone is 
plentiful. Banking and money-lending flourish 
especially among the Merwaris. The climate is 
hot, the rainfall slight and the area is periodically 
scourged by famine. Jaipur (180,167) is the prin- 
cipal town. Fop. (1901), 9,841,785, mostly Hindus, 
with a small proportion (one-tenth) Mohammedans. 

BajputS (“ sons of kings ,”), one of the great 
divisions of the Indian Aryans who give their name 
to the region of Rajputana, in North-West India, 
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vrhere they have been settled from remote times, 
but, as would seem, subsequently to the first Aryan 
invasions. Although claiming to be high-caste, 
i,e.t full-blood Hindus of the Kshatrya (warrior) 
class, the claim is disallowed by the Brahmins and 
there can be no doubt that they had already con- 
tracted alliances with the Jats, Bhils and other 
aborigines before the institution of caste. The 
purity of the race, however, appears to have been 
preserved in many of the noble families and 
especially in that of the Udaipur dynasty, whose 
headship is recognised by all the Kajputs. The 
regular features and light complexion, especially 
of the women of high birth, show that the original 
stock was undoubtedly Caucasic and most probably 
of Aryan speech. But it is equally certain that the 
Rajputs were preceded in their present domain 
by other Caucasians and Aryans and especially 
by the Jats, with whom they contracted alliances 
in prehistoric times. In North-West India the 
pure and mixed Rajputs are divided into endless 
tribal groups or classes (Sherring in Hiiidu Tribes 
and Castes gives an incomplete list of six hundred), 
with a population of some 9,000,000 in Ihijputana 
alone and many more in Punjab and the North- 
West Provinces. They are distinguished by their 
warlike character and highly chivalrous sentiment 
towards the women, despite the former universal 
prevalence of female infanticide and suttee. Sir 
W. W. Hunter says that they are most punctilious 
on points of etiquette, while “the tradition of 
common ancestry has preserved among them the 
feeling which permits a poor Rajput yeoman to 
hold himself as good a gentleman as the most 
powerful landholder.” Their marriage customs are 
rigidly exogamous, that is to say, each clan depends 
on the other clans for its wives, for Rajput will only 
mate with Rajput. With few exceptions the 
Rajputs are Hindus by religion and those of Raj- 
putana speak a pure Hindi dialect developed in the 
12th century specially under the influence of the 
great poem Chand Bar dal, 

Rakhaingtha, the aborigines of Arakan, to 
which province of Burma they give their name 
(^Arakan is a corrupt form of Bakliaing), Tliey 
are a primitive branch of the Burmese family, and 
lienee in their chronicles are called M’rammakrih, 
i.e.f “great” or “elder Burmese.” Their speech is 
a rude and archaic form of Burmese, written with 
a modified form of the Burmese alphabet. Their 
religion is Buddhism, except amongst the Mrus, 
iStiendus and some other hill tribes, who are still 
Nature-worshippers. 

Rakocsyi Francis, II., patriot, born in the 
castle of Bors, Hungary, March 27th, 1676, was 
grandson of George Rakoezy II. (1616-60), prince 
of Transylvania, who died of wounds he received at 
the battle of Klausenburg,when fighting the Turks 
in defence of his throne and country. His son, 
Francis Rakoezy I. (1642-76), was involved in the 
Palatine Wesselenyi’s conspiracy and his life was 
only spared through the intervention of his mother 
at the cost of an immense ransom. Francis 
Rakoezy II., at the age ^of twelve, and his sister, 


were taken from their mother by the Austrians. 
He was educated in Vienna and grew to manhood 
subject to many indignities. After his marriage 
with a princess of Hesse, he retired to one of his 
estates in Northern Hungary which had been 
restored to him, intending to live peaceably as a 
country magnate. But when he witnessed the 
wrongs done to bis nation he realised that he, the 
descendant of a line of heroes, was regarded as 
their natural leader. In 1703, with the help of the 
French king, he headed a new insurrection to re- 
cover the liberties of his people, hoisting his flag 
with the inscription Pro Patria et Liheriate, His 
followers overran the country. The Austrians en- 
deavoured to make peace, but nothing less than 
independence would satisfy the insurgents. In 1 707 
the dynasty of Hapsburg was dethroned and 
Rakoezy elected Prince of Transylvania, the in- 
dependence of Hungary being proclaimed on 
May 31st. From that time the fortunes of Hun- 
gary declined and the rebels were speedily sub- 
dued. Rakoezy, refusing offers of pardon, in despair 
retired to Poland and eventually peace was con- 
cluded, in 1711, at Szatmar, by Alexander Karolyi, 
chief of the Hungarian generals, who was rewarded 
with many of the Rakoezy estates. Rakoezy was 
then banished by his compatriots and went to 
France, where he was hospitably received by 
Louis XIV., who gave him t)(X),000 francs and a 
pension of 6,000 francs monthly. Hoping the 
Turks, his stepfather Tokoly’s old friends, would 
lend him troops to raise another rebellion against 
Austria, Rakoezy went to Turkey, but his expecta- 
tions were disappointed, and ho died in exile at 
Rodosto, on the shore of the Sea of Marmora, on 
April 8th, 1735. I'hat ho fought against the Aus- 
trians seems to be his greatest title to becoming 
Hungary’s national hero and the descendants of 
Karolyi are among the most active of those who 
champion the cause of tlie Magyar Fatherland. 
Francis Joseph, the Emperor of Austria-Hungary, 
having sanctioned the repeal of the law of banish- 
ment of 3 716, and the rights of the Karolyi family 
to the patriot’s property being protected, on Octo- 
ber 29th, 1906, amid popular rejoicings and imposing 
ceremonials, the hones of Rakoezy were brought to 
Budapest and deposited in the cathedral. The Hun- 
garian national air, known «as “ Kakoezy’s March,” 
was composed by one of his followers, a gipsy named 
Michael Barna, in 1705. Liszt wrote an orchestral 
version of it and Berlioz introduced it into Ids 
JJamnatio7i do Faust. 

Raleighy capital of North Carolina, United 
States, 116 miles N.N.W. of Wilmington. It occu- 
pies high ground and was built around a wooded 
area, now called Union Square, the old trees of 
which, preserved by the first settlers, gave the town 
the title of the City of Oaks. The principal 
buildings are the Capitol, a fine granite domed 
structure, the United States Court House, the North 
Carolina College of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
Arts, Shaw University (for coloured students). 
Peace Institute, the Baptist Female Institute and 
the Geological Museum. The industries are chiefly 
concerned with cotton and tobacco, but there are 
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al«o iron-foundries, railway works, car factories and 
hosiery mills. Pop. (UK)0), 13,643. 

Raleigh, or Kai;egh, Sir Walter, discoverer 
and historian, was born about 1652 at Hayes, near 
Buclloigh Salterton, Devonshire. He probably 
.attended schools in Budleigh, Sidrnouth and Ottery 
8t. Mary and was also entered at Oriel College, 
Oxford. In his seventeenth year he became one of 
the volunteer troop whicli was then sent into France 
and served with tiio Huguenots for about five years, 
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(From the portrait by Zttochero.) 

afterwards going to the Netherlands, where he also 
won distinction as a soldier. In 1578 he accom- 
panied his half-brother, Humphrey Gilbert, in a 
colonising expedition to North America, but re- 
turned within a year, the project proving something 
of a fiasco. We next find him in Ireland, where 
his bravery and success in crushing the rebellions 
f»f the south procured him the appointment to the 
Govtu’iiorship of Cork and the supreme command 
in Munster. Here he met Edmund Spenser, the 
poet, wlio had written some of his Faerw Queeme, 
which Kaleigh admired so much that he induced its 
author to go to London and publish it, which was 
accordingly done. In Munster, Raleigh acted with 
severity, /but was not peculiar in that respect. 
About 1582 he returned to England, where he was 
received at Court, the Queen being charmed by his 
gallant bearing and fascinating manners. To this 
criod belong the well-known, though somewhat 
oubtfuily-autbenticated. stories of his spreading 
his now plush cloak over a muddy path for Eliza- 
beth to walk on and of his writing with a diamond 


on a pane in the palace — “ Fain would I climb, yet 
fear I to fall,” and the Queen's answer similarly 
displayed— “If thy heart fails thee, climb not at 
all. He speedily became a favourite and was per- 
mitted an interest, though he did not take part, in 
a second expedition to North America with his 
half-brother and in this journey made many dis- 
coveries. He was knighted in 1584, in which year 
he also equipped another of several expeditions to 
North America, all fruitful in discovery, though he 
was not personally engaged in any of them and 
never set foot in \Hrgiriia in his life. To the ter- 
ritory discovered in 1684 the Queen gave the name 
of Virginia, where a colony was founded in 1585, 
though it lapsed afterwards. In 1586 the potato 
and tobacco vrere introduced into England and if, 
as has been asserted, Raleigh also planted potatoes 
in his garden at Youghal he is entitled to be 
regarded a.s one of the foremost benefactors of 
Ireland. When the Armada threatened England 
Raleigh took a prominent part in organising the 
defen-sive measures (1588). But he did not share 
in the fighting nor in the expeditions against the 
Spanish shipping sent out in 1591 and 1592. 
Appointed a gentleman of the privy chamber, he 
fell into disgrace (1592) through his attachment to 
the daughter of Sir Nicholas Throgmorton. He 
was imprisoned for a time in the Tower, but mar- 
ried the lady of his choice, who was one of the 
Queen’s maids of honour. His next notable exploit 
was the help he rendered in the discovery of Guiana 
(1595). His history of the Duaoverie of Omanti 
(1596) is excellent and was much esteemed by his 
contempormes for its style. Besides his reputation 
as a courtier and soldier, he luid slowly acquired 
fame as a writer and was a good deal more than a 
minor poet. In 1696 he was one of those instru- 
mental in the capture of Cadiz and soon afterwards 
was re-established in the Queen’s favour. He was 
made ambassador to Flanders in 1600 and was 
offered the viceroyalty of Ireland, which he refused. 
His enemies induced James I. to believe that he 
was conspiring to remove him from the throne. He 
was degraded, tried at Winchester (1603) and sen- 
tenced to death. The sentence being commuted, he 
was imprisoned in the Tower of London for more than 
twelve years, during which he wrote his admirable 
BUtory of the World, published in 1614. He was 
released in 1616, and soon afterwards was engaged 
in the disastrous expedition to the Orinoco, where, ne 
and his men came into conflict with the Spaniards, 
then at peace with Great Britain. Being repulsed, 
the expedition returned and reached Plymouth in 
June, 1618. He was arrested and condemned to 
death under his former sentence, which the com- 
missioners appointed to consider his case held not 
to have been discharged by his release. He met 
his fate calmly, being beheaded in Old Palace Yard, 
Westminster, on October 29th, 1618. To one who 
objected that he ought to lay his head on the block 
pointing eastwards he gave the noble answer, 

“ What matter how the head lie, so the heart be 
right?” Ben Jonson, perhaps not unjustly, 
described him as esteeming glory more than 
conscience, but that was not so much a personal 
failing as a characteristic of the age. 
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Ramadan, the ninth month of the Moslem 
year and the period of the Mohammedan Lent or 
yearly thirty days' fast. It was rigorously observed 
daily throughout the month from sunrise to sunset, 
when many restrictions were removed till dawn. 
Fanaticism is so greatly inflamed during this period 
that, as a gener^ rule, unbelievers avoid at least 
the more remote Moslem districts in which the 
Christian’s life would be in permanent danger. The 
fast, however, is said to be losing something of its 
former stringency. The fast terminates in the 
three dfiys’ feast called the Lesser Bairam. 

Ramayana (Sanskrit), the title of Valmiki’s 
great epic poem in Sanskrit, containing 24,(X)0 
verses in seven books or Kandas. The main theme 
is the expedition of Kama (the chief incarnation of 
the Hindu god Vishnu) through the Deccjin to 
Ceylon to recover, by the aid of the monkey-god 
Hanuman, his wife Sita, who was carried away by 
Havana. This and the Mahobfiarata are the two 
great epic poems of ancient India. 

Rambouillet, Marquise de (Catherine de 
Vjvonnb), was born in Home in 1588, her father 
being French ambassador there and her mother a 
member of one of its aristocratic families. She 
was married cat the age of twelve years to Ghjirles 
d’Angennes, who, on his father's death in 1011, 
became Marquis de llarabouillet. They went to 
Paris, where the society of the Court was not at all 
to her taste. She initiated the idea of forming a 
society of her own and, being a lover of the arts 
and of literature, rich and hospitable, she soon 
gathered into her salons all that was best and most 
intellectual in Paris. French literature of that 
time is full of references to her and her circle, 
which, however, finally succumbed to its pre- 
ciosities, being dissolved at her death on December 
2nd, 1(565. One of their affectations was the adoption 
of sobriquets. The Marquise herself was “Arth6- 
nice,” Sarasin “ Sesostris,” Chapelain “ Chrysante ” 
and Mdllo. de Scud6ry “Sarraide.” The most 
notable men in France were members of her coterie, 

Rameatif Jean Philippe, composer, was born 
at Dijon, France, on September 26th, 1683. His 
father designed him for the law, but he had early 
manifested a strong liking for music which indeed 
absorbed him throughout his life. After many 
vicissitudes he published his TraiU de VHarruonw 
in 1722. His first signal success, as a composer, 
came with his opera of Hippolyte et Arioie, pro- 
duced in 1733. This was followed by a large number 
of similar works, among which may be mentioned 
Les Indes galantes (1736), Castor et PoUmx^ his 
masterpiece (1737), Les Fetes dH6bb (1739), Bar- 
demus (1739), La Prin^esse de Navarre (1745). In 
1760 he published his Demonstration du principede 
VKarmmiie, Five years earlier the king had named 
him composer of his chamber music and in his 
later years his countrymen made ample recognition 
of his great genius. He wrote much for the organ 
and harpsichord, besides dance and occasional 
music. He died in Paris on September 12th, 1764. 

Rameses or Ramses 11., K^ng of Egypt, the 
Pharaoh of the Oppression, whose name is recorded 


on many monuments as that of a great conqueror 
though he was the builder of them, lived 1,4(K) years 
before the Christian era and reigned 67 years. Ho 
was a pitiless king and the Egyi>tians left his tomb 
unfinished in token, it 
is said, of their resent- 
ment. His son and 
successor Merenptah 
was the Pharaoh of 
the Exodus. 

RamillieSf a vii- 
lage of Brabant, Bel- 
gium, 19 miles S.S.E. 
of Louvain, Here, on 
May 23rd, 1706, the 
Duke of Marlborough 
defeated the French 
under Marshal Villeroy. 

The victory was very 
popular in England 
and several articles of 
dress were named after 
it. The Kamilie hat 

was a cocked hat worn in the reign of George I., 
and the Kamilie wig, with a long gradually dimin* 
ishing tail which carried a very large bow at the 
top and a smaller or)o at tl)o bottom, was in fashion 
till the time of George III. 
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Rammohnxiy Boy, an Indian philosopher, who 
was discarded by his family for his attack upon 
some of tlie tenets of the Brahmin religion, was 
born at Radhanagar, Bengal, in 1772. He received 
a good education and was versed in Persian, Arabic 
and Sanskrit. At the age of 15 he wont to Tibet to 
study Buddhism and returned with his faith in idol- 
worship shattered. About 1813 ho iniblished a 
protest against superstition and priestcraft and 
retired to Calcutta for safety. He studied the 
religions of other nations, learnt English and be- 
came a warm adherent of British power. He trans- 
lated the Vedas into English and, though not a 
Christian, adopted what he believed the best part 
of that and other religions. He strongly denounced 
the horrible Hindu practice of suttee, or the sacrifice 
of widows, and incurred the resentment of the 
populace. After years of thought and preparation 
he founded, on January 23rd, 1830, the Brahmo- 
Somaj, a monotheistic religion, of which the car- 
dinal doctrine is the universal presence of the 
Divine Spirit, pervading all Nature and inspiring 
all that are willing to receive Him. In tbi: same 
year Raminohun was sent to England by the King 
of Delhi as an ambassador, and died at Bristol on 
September 27 th, 1833. 


Rampion, or Ramp (a corruption of the Latin 
rapvnculvs^ a diminutive of rapa, “ a turnip ”), tho 
old English name for a species of Campanula 
((7. Baimnculus) which, with allied forms, is still 
cultivated in France and Italy for the sake of ite 
white roots, which are sometimes used in salads. 
The name is also applied to the genus Phyteuraa,. 
allied to the Campanulas. It is rare in Great 
Britain, but extremely common in the Alps. 
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Bamsayy Allan, poet, was born at Leadhills, 
Lanarkshire, Scotland, on October 15th, 1686, his 
father, Robert Ramsay, being manager of Lord 
Hopetoun's lead mines on Crawford Moor. Ap- 
prenticed to an Edinburgh wig-maker in 1701 
(shaving was at that time a separate craft), in 1712 
he started in business for himself in the High Street 
and by his prudence soon became a substantial 
citizen. In the same year he married Christian 
Ross and joined the Jacobite “ Easy Club,” enter- 
taining its convivial members with his earliest verse 
und afterwards being made their laureate. Though 
describing himself as a skull-thatcher, he was hon- 
ourably proud of his descent from the family of 
Dalhousie and also called himself “a poet sprung 
from a Douglas loin.” His poems, issued in penny 
eheets, became popular and he abandoned wig- 
making for bookselling, setting up the sign of Mer- 
cury over his old shop. His first writings were sat- 
irical and humorous, his most ambitious work being 
a continuation of King James I.*s Chrysts Kirke 
on the Greene, In 1726 his best work, a pastoral 
play. The Gentle Shepherd^ appeared and was im- 
mediately successful. The action is slow, but its 
appreciation of natural beauty, of rural customs 
and (jharacter, compensates for its artificial plot. 
The following year Ramsay removed to the Lucken- 
booths, farther up High Street, where he started 
the first circulating library in Scotland. In 1743 
he built an octagonal house on the Castle rock, 
called by the wags his “ goose-pie,” where he died 
on January 7th, 1758. The correspondent of Pope 
and of Gay ; the welcome guest of the foremost 
people of Edinburgh ; the sweet singer of “ The Yel- 
low-haired Laddie ” and the pathetic ” Lochaber no 
more ” ; an epistolary poet imitated by Robert 
Rums, his anthologies, such as The Tea-table MuceU 
(1724-40) and The Hh^ergreen (1724), preserved 
n\any old Scots songs and poems, and saving Burns, 
8ir Walter Scott and the Ettrick Shepherd, no 
Scottish poet is more widely known than “honest 
Allan.” 

Baxusay^ Allan, painter, only surviving son of 
<hc foregoing, was born in Edinburgh in 1713. He 
went to London when he was twenty and became a 
stiulont at St. Martin’s Lane Academy. He set up 
as a portrait-painter on his return home and in 1736 
started on a prolonged tour through Franco to Rome, 
where he studied diligently. After three years in 
.Italy he again returned to Edinburgh, resuming 
})ori.rait-paint.ing and in 1754 founded the “Select 
Society,” a debating society among whose members 
Diivid Hume, Principal Robertson and Adam Smith 
were chief. On his removal to London he rivalled 
Sir Joshua Reynolds in popular favour. In 1767 he 
was appointed painter to George III., whose fond- 
ness for presenting portraits of himself and the 
queen made Ramsay busy and prosperous. The 
friend of Johnson, who thought highly of him, a 
man of literary capacity, a linguist and traveller, 
he died, on his way back from Italy, at Dover in 
1784. 

Bamsayi Sih Anj>iiew Crombie, geologist, was 
born at Glasgow on January 31st, 1814, and 
oducated at Saltcoats and Glasgow High School. 


He was placed as a lad with a cotton broker, but 
having taken up geology as a hobby he came to 
know Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, through 
whose means he was employed on the Geological 
Survey. He held the chair of Geology in University 
College, London, from 1847 till 1862, when he 
became lecturer in Geology at the School of Mines, 
also retaining his connection with the Survey. On 
the death of Murchison in 1871 he was appointed 
Director-General of the Geological Survey, and, 
on his retirement, ten years later, received the 
honour of knighthood. He had been elected F.R.S. 
in 1862. He was the author of Physical Geology 
and Geography of Great Britain (1853) and 
numerous valuable scientific papers. As a geologist 
his greatest services were rendered in the branch of 
stratigraphy. He died at Beaumaris, Wales, on 
December 9th, 1891. 

Bamsayi Edward Bannerman, Dean of Edin- 
burgh, was born at Aberdeen, on January 31st, 
1793, and educated at Durham and St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. He took holy orders and, after 

filling several 
curacies, was 
appointed, in 
1824, curate of 
St. George’s, 
York-place, 
Edinburgh. 
Three years 
later he became 
.assist ant to 
Bishop Sand- 
ford, of St. 
John’s, in the 
same city and 
succeeded him 
in the pastorate 
in 1830. In 1841 
he was appoint- 
erl Dean of Edin- 
burgh, a post 
which suited 
him admirably, 
and which the 
offer of epis- 
copal preferment did not tempt him to vacate. He 
died in Edinburgh on December 27th, 1872. He 
was a man of tolerant views, and to his advocacy 
Av.as Largely due the removal of the barriers which 
divided the Scots Episcopfil Church from the Church 
of England. Popularly Ramsay is best known by 
liis famous Peminisccnces of Scottish Life and 
Character. 

Bamsbottomi a town of Lancashire, England, 
on the Irwell, 13J miles N. of Manchester. There 
is a memorial window to Lord Palmerston in 
St. Paul’s Church. It is singular that the Public 
Library, opened in 1838, was closed after 
just upon fifty years’ existence (1887). The 
manufactures include cottons, calicoes, ropes and 
machinery, besides iron- and brass-founding. Sir 
Robert Peel, the great statesman’s father, estab- 
lished calico printing here. Pop. (1901), 15,920. 
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Banisdeiif Jesse, optician and mathematical 
instrument maker, was born at Salterhebble, a 
suburb of Halifax, Yorkshire, on October Otb, 1735. 
After serving his time to the cloth working, he was 
apprenticed (1758) to the making of mathematical 
instruments, and in 1762 started on his own account, 
marrying a few years later a daughter of John 
Dollond, the optician. His instruments at once 
became in universal request, among his greatest 
successes being the movement for a heliostat, which 
enabled Von Zach to follow Sirius for twelve hours, a 
pyrometer for measuring expansion through heat, a 
dynameter for ascertaining telescopic powers, a 5-feet 
vertical circle for Palermo Observatory, the zenith- 
sector constructed for the measurement of the British 
Arc (which perished in the fire in the Tower of London 
in 1841) and the theodolite, 4 feet in diameter, carry- 
ing telescopes of 3-feet focus for General William 
Bay’s Survey. He was elected F.R.S. in 1786 and 
received the Copley Medal in 1795 for his inven- 
tions and improvements in philosophical instru- 
ments. He died at Brighton, November 5th, 18(K). 
After explaining a new device to a workman his 
favourite formula was, “ Now, see, man, let us try 
to find fault with it.” 


copy of Erasmus’s Paraphrase of the Gospels. Other 
prominent buildings are the Grammar School, tho 
Institute (containing a School of Art) and the 
Abbey Rooms. There are two main streets — one, the 
Great Whyte, running north and south ; the other, 
the High Street, crossing it at the southern end at 
right angles. Pop. (1901), 4,823. 

Bamseyi a seaport and watering-place on tho 
north-east coast of the Isle of Man, England, 13 
miles N.N.E. of Douglas. The mouth of the Sulby, 
which intersects the town, expands to form a com- 
modious harbour. The old town lies to the south 
of the harbour, the northern quarter, known as the 
Morragh, constituting the fashionable resort. An 
arm of the Sulby has been converted into a lake, on 
one side of which is laid out Morragh Park. The 
marine promenade on the eastern border of the 
lake is nearly a mile long. The fisheries are 
tlie main industry, the harbour on the return of 
the fleet presenting an animated app(?arancc. There 
is communication by steamer with tho Clyde, 
Liverpool, Whitehaven and Douglas. Rfirnscy Bay 
extends from Point of Ayrc to Maiighold Head, 
a distance of 9 miles. Pop. (1901), 4,730. 
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Baxaseyf a town of Huntingdonshire, England, 
on Burybrook, a tributary of the Nen, 10 miles N.E. 
of Huntingdon. The fine Perpendicular gatehouse 
and refectory are the sole remains of the mitred 
Benedictine Abbey which was founded in 969, and 
which, surrounded by the river and marshes, was 
accessible only by boats. In the Norman and Early 
English Church of St. Thomas ii Becket (restored in 
1844) are preserved a chained copy of Dean Comber’s 
On the Pooh of Common Prayer and a black-letter 


BamsgatOi a port and seaside resort in the Isle 
of Thanet and county of Kent, England, 65 miles E. 
by S. of London, and 4 miles S. of Margate. When 
George IV. embarked here in 1821 for Hanover and 
landed again at the same spot on his return, he 
decreed that the town should henceforth be known 
as “Royal.” The obelisk hard by commemorates 
the occasion. The public buildings include St. 
Augustine’s Church, by some considered the master- 
piece of Augustus Welby Pugin ; St. George’s 
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Church, the fine tower of which is the mariners’ 
land mark ; the Jewish Synagogue, erected in 1833 
by Sir Moses Montefiore, and the adjoining mau- 
soleum — a copy of Ihichel’s Tomb in Palestine — in 
which he and his wife repose, the town hall and 
the Granville Hotel designed by E. W. Pugin. The 
harbour was chosen in 1749 as the harbour of 
refuge for the Downs and has since then undergone 
most extensive alterations. It luis wet and dry docks 
and is protected by two fine piers. The scene on 
the sands in August is unique in South England 
and has been rendered familiar by the picture by 
W. P. Frith, U.A. At high tide the children are 
closely imeked together and ministered to by an 
army of caterers. Ellington Park, in the upper 
part of the town, is finely wooded and picturescpie. 
Pegwell Bay to the south, the subject of an admired 
painting by William Dyce, K.A., is famous for its 
shrimps which are largely potted, llarnsgate, with 
a southern aspect, has a considerable winter seiison. 
The fisheries and the sliipping trade provide the 
chief industries, apart from its custom as a holiday 
and health resort. Poix (HlOl), 27,773. 

BamnSp Peter, otherwise Pierre i>e la 
KAM ftlo, ])hiloso})hcr, was born at Cuth in the 
Vermandois, France, about 1515. He was in his 
youth .'I servant at the College of Navarre and, 
being of a studious turn, managed to acquire much 
learning and eventually became a notable scholar. 
He wrol.o voluminously and in 1545 published a 
work Jigtiin.st Aristotle’s teachings which caused a 
sensation. It was suppressed and its author pre- 
vented from teaching, but Henri II. restored him to 
his profession and named him royal professor of 
rhetoric and p)dlosoi)hy. He wrote a great number 
of books and his knowledge of languages was very 
great. Hebecaim^ a Protestant, however, and was 
twice obliged to leave Paris and on August 24th, 
1572, was one of the victims of the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. Ho was the best mathematician 
of his time in Franco and translated Euclid. He 
was also an excellent orator and grammarian and 
wrote various grammatical treatises. He it was 
who caused tlio introduction of the letters^ and v 
into the European languages in place of the ancient 
i and «, which had hitherto done double duty. 

Banohi a large herding or farming establish- 
ment in the western stcates of America or in Central 
or Soutli America, especially a Ifirge stock-farm 
managed by a mess (Spanish, rancho^ of herders, 
the cattle-run being termed a range. At least once 
a year a “ roimd-np,” or stock-taking, is held, which 
provides the rancheros with their one great episode 
of annual excitement. Though settlement and 
railways encroach upon the ranch lands, ranching 
will long continue to fascinate those young men 
for whom uneventful, if possibly more useful, careers 
in towns have no attraction. It has also been 
proved that, despite its hardships, the free open-air 
life in such a State as Colorado, for example, is 
extremely beneficial not only in averting phthisis, 
but also in building up a permanently strong consti- 
tution, A cultivated farm or plantation is known 
as a hacienda. 


Band, The, an abbreviated form of Witwatebs- 
RAND, an elevated range in the south-west of the 
Transvaal, South Africa, with a general east-and- 
we.st direction. Its conglomerate banket (reef or 
outcrop) forms one of the richest gold areas in the 
world. Its exploitation began in 1885 and fur- 
nished, more or less directly, the cause of the Boer 
War. Johannesburg, at a height of 5,689 feet 
above the sea and with a population of 160,000, is 
the centre of the goldfields. 

Bandolph, Thomas, poet, was born at 
Newnham-ciim-Biidby, near Daventry, North- 
amptonshire, in 1605 and was educated at West- 
min.ster School and Trinity College, Cambridge. 
While an undergraduate he came to London to 
make the acquaintance of Ben Jonson and met 
him at the Devil tavern, near Temple Bar. After 
taking his degree in 1628, though ho still continued 
to reside in Cambridge, his trips to London grew 
more frequent and he fell into dissipated habits. 
His first publication Aristipj/ns^or the Jinnall 
rhilosopher (1630), a pro.se and verse skit on Uni- 
versity education and a monologue called The Con- 
ceited Pcdler. In 1632 his comedy of The Jealom 
Lovern was acted at Cambridge before Charles I. 
an<l Henrietta Maria. But his wild life had ruined 
liis constitution and an attack of smallpox carried 
him off at Blatherwick, Northamptonshire, in March, 
1 635. His volume of Poems, with the Mmscs' Looking 
Qlasse and A my nt as appeared posthumously (1638). 

Banelagh, a celebrated resort of the gay and 
fashionable world of London during the last half 
of the eighteenth century, occupied the grounds of 
Banelagh House, Chelsea. It consisted of a rotunda 
With an orchestra in the middle surrounded by 
boxes, while there was an outside gallery sup- 
ported on a piazza which afforded a space for the 
promenaders. Music and dancing were the chief 
attractions. The gardens were ojiened in 1742 and 
closed in 1803. Its area is now partly occupied by 
the gardens of Chelsea Hospital. Vauxhall, the 
rival establishment on the opposite or Surrey side 
of the river, survived till 1859. The Ranelagh mob, 
or cap, was named from a head-dress w^orn in the 
18th century by women at Ranelagh, a fashionable' 
resort near Dublin. 

BaxufOOn, the capital of Burma, on the left 
bank of the Hlaing or Rangoon, a branch of the 
Irrawaddy, 21 miles from the sea. Since 1880 the 
district of Rangoon has been limited to the area of 
22 square miles, in which the town is included. 
The river harbour is accessible to 8bip$ of large 
drauglit and a large trade is carried on, the exports 
being teak, rice, cotton, hides, petroleum, catechu, 
shellac and tobacco and the imports consisting of 
all kinds of European manufactures. Ship-building 
employs many hands and there are also sawmills, 
oil-mills and rice-mills, besides manufactures of 
textiles. The principal buildings include many 
Buddhist monasteries, of which the Shwe Dagon 
Pagoda is the most remarkable, Government House, 
the Law Courts, the Court House, Phayre Museum, 
the Town Hall, the Assembly Rooms, Rangoon 
College, Rangoon Baptist College and the Roman 
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Catholic and Anglican Cathedrals. The Royal 
Lake (160 acres) and the well- wooded Dalhousie 
Park constitute a magnificent recreation ground. 
Rangoon was founded in 1753, taken by the British 
in 1824 and finally annexed in 1852. Pop. (1501), 
234.881. 

BaakOf Leopold vok, historian, was born at 
Wiehe, Thuringia, on December 21st, 1705, and 
studied at the University of Leipzig. In 1817 he be- 
came professor of history at Frankfort-on-the-Oder. 
His first notable work was his JlUtory of the Roman 
and Teuton Nations (1824) and this gained him a 
professorship in Berlin. In 1827 he published a 
still more important work, Histm'y of the I^inees 
and Peoples of Southern Europe in the IGth and 17 th 
Centuries. Obtaining leave of absence for a time, 
he made many researches in great Italian and 
other libraries for Ids best-known work, the History 
of thePopeSt which appeared in 1831-7. This Inis 
been often translated, but his greatest effort is 
considered to be his History of Germany during the 
(1839-47). In 1841 he was made royal 
historiographer and devoted liimself more sedulously 
than ever to research . His Twelve Boohs of Prussian 
History (1847-8), said to have gained for him from 
Carlyle the nickname of “ Dr. Dryasdust,” was 
followed, among other learned works, by the History 
of France in the IGth and 17th Centuries^ the History 
of England in the IGth and 17ih Centuries (1859-67), 
monographs on Wallenstein, Hardenberg, Frederick 
the Great and Frederick William IV. and a History 
of the World which was not completed when death 
overtook him at Berlin on May 23rd, 1880. He was 
essentially a student, not a man of action. Though 
he passed through the stirring times of the German 
newbirth consequent on the masterful insolence of 
Napoleon and the revolutionary epoch of 1848, both 
periods left him untouched. But this aloofness was 
not carried into the lecture-room and doubtless it 
helped to make him the foremost of German 
historians. 

Bwsoxilf through French ranqon and Latin 
redemptio, the price demanded or paid for the 
deliverance of captive or slave, or for the recovery 
of captured goods ; the consideration for which 
punishment is remitted or restraint removed. In 
the New Testament the word is used in reference to 
Christ’s gift of Himself for the redemption of man. 
The older commentators, construing the text liter- 
ally, held that His death was a ransom paid to 
Satan. Modern theologians consider either that 
the receiver was an impersonal power or condition, 
such as death, sin and evil, or the overmastering 
necessity which dictated the course of events ; or else 
they find the question of no special interest or im- 
portance. Others, viewing ransom as a propitiation 
offered in satisfaction for a life, argue that God was 
the recipient of the ransom, tendered on behalf of 
those who were unable to provide it for themselves. 

BannilCIllacesef an order of thalamifiornl 
dicotyledons comprising about 600 species in about 
30 genera. With the exception of Clematis they 
are herbs, with radical or scattered leaves and 
flowers specially characterised by the absence of 


any cohesion or adhesion among their parts. These 
fiowers are often monosymmetric, being nearly 
always nectariferous and insect-fertilised. They 
are pentamerous; but the petals arc frequently 
absent or aborted, the stamens are indefinite in 
number and the carpels may be one, two, three, 
five, or indefinite. The sepals are imbricate and 
deciduous, the petals and stamens hypogyiious and 
tlie seeds albuminous. TTic fruit is apocarpous and 
generally dry, consisting cither of achenes or 
follicles. Almost all members of tlie order have 
acrid properties and they belong mainly to tem- 
perate and cold regioiLs. Among the genera are 
Clematis, Anemone, Ranunculus, from which the 
order takes its name and which includes the 
buttercup, Caltha, the marsh-marigold, Helleborus, 
including the Christmas rose, Aquilegia, the colum- 
bines, Delphinium, the larkspurs, Aconitum and 
Rieonia. Most of the species contain in their 
colourless juice a bitter caustic principle which is 
a dangerous poison, though medicinally of very 
considerable value. 

Rauz des Vaclies» one of the melodies or airs 
played by the Swiss herdsmen on the Alpine horn, 
when driving the cattle to pasture or calling them 
home. The melodies vary in different cantons and 
are sometimes sung. They consist of irreguhir 
phrases made up of the harmonic tones of 
the horn, which are extremely effective in the 
mountain air and mingling with the echoes. Swiss 
hearing the melodies in foreign lands arc some- 
times overcome with home-sickness. It is doubtful 
whetlier ranz comes from the German ranzen, *• to 
make a noise,” or is a variant plural of ra^ig, a row 
or rank. In the one case the words would mean 
‘‘the lowing of the kine,” in the other “the line of 
cows,” in allusion to the fact that the cattle fall into 
line when they hear the Alpine horn. The melody 
most favoured in Appenzell has been familiar in 
England since the time of Queen Anne and was finely 
introduced by Rossini into his opera of Guillaume 
Tell. Grbtry, Meyerbeer and other composers imvo 
also employed it. 

BapOf tho general name for several races of 
Brassiea oampestriSy cultivated for the sake of the 
oil in their seeds and differing by constfint charac- 
ters from turnips or swedes. It i.s very extensively 
cultivated in India and Russia. In Germany three 
sub-races are recognised, each with summer and 
winter, or annual and biennial, varieties, differing 
in the colour of thoir radical leaves and in the size 
and colour of their seeds. These are colza, with 
ruddy brown seeds, 1,000 of which weigh 29 grains ; 
riibsen, with almost black seeds, 1,000 of whicli 
weigh 34 grains ; and rape, with blue-black seeds 
twice as heavy as those of riibsen. The seeds yield 
from 30 to 45 per cent, of a sherry-coloured oil, 
with a specific gravity over -911, consisting of olein, 
stearin and a third fat, almost peculiar to Cruciferae. 
Rape-oil is used for food in India and Germany, but 
elsewhere mainly for lubrication, mineral oils hav- 
ing largely superseded it as illuminants. 

Bapkael Sauti (otherwi.se Raffaello 
Sakzio), painter, was born at Urbino, Italy, in 
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1483, being the son of a painter named Giovanni 
Banti, who, before his death in 1494, taught him 
the elements of his art. liaphael was left a small 
inheritance and about 1495 (though some writers 
put it at a much later date) began to take lessons 
in t)je studio of Perugino in Perugia. There is 
much controversy about his earliest works, the 
influence of various masters discernible in them 
having led many to the opinion that he studied 
uiifler several. But it is agreed that after 1604 he 
began an independent career and, except for an occa- 
sional trace of the manner of Leonardo da Vinci 
and Michael Angelo, his pictures henceforth 
si lowed more and more of his sweet and gracious 
individuality. In the year just mentioned he went 
to Florence and in the following year wa.s back 
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{By Jlaphacl Santij in the National Gallery, London.) 

again in Perugia. He began to obtain some note- 
worthy commissions, and in 1507 finished his “En- 
tombment” and worked at several line frescoes. 
He moved frequently between Perugia and Florence 
and in or about 1509 proceeded to Romo to decorate 
certain apartments in the Vatican to the order of 
Julius 11. Here he did some of his grandest work 
and commissions i)Oured in upon him to such an 
extent that he was obliged to leave the execution 
of many of them to his pupils, who worked from his 
designs. The accession of Leo X, increased his 
commissions from the Vatican, for which some of 
his most beautiful w^ork was done. For it he did 
the magnificent cartoons illustrating the “Acts of 
the Apostles,” ten in number, seven of which are now 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum in London, the 
other three having perished. One of his wealthiest 
patrons was Agostino Chigl, for whose villa at 
Trastevere Raphael completed various works* 
Besides his paintings and cartoons, Raphael is sup- 
posed to have been the architect of some splendid 


edifices, notably the Palazzo Pandolfini, and was 
appointed chief architect and inspector of an- 
tiquities at St. Peter’s, where certain improvements 
have been attributed to him, but there is much 
doubt as to the extent of his architectural achieve- 
ments. He never married, but was engaged to the 
niece of Cardinal Bibbiena, her early death prevent- 
ing the nuptials. There is very little doubt but that 
Maria Bibbiena died of a broken heart, for after liis 
betrotlial to her Raphael had met Margherita — “ La 
Fornarina ” — the lovely daughter of a baker living 
in the Trastevere, a district of Rome near the 
Janiculum, on the right bank of the Tiber. Rodolfo 
Lanciani, who investigated the question of the rela- 
tionship between the painter and his beautiful model, 
says, in his exhaustive and scholarly review of The 
Golden Days of the Renaissance in Home (London : 
Constable), that, during the nine years preceding 
his death, “ Raphael repaid the love of Margherita 
with immortality. He reproduced her likeness in the 
fresco of * Heliodorus,* in the ‘ Madonna di San Sisto," 
in the * Transfiguration,’ in the ‘Parnassus under 
the attributes of Clio.,” He painted the charming 
portrait of her in tlie Pitti Gallery, and yet Lanciani 
considers it tolerably certain that in his last hours, 
under the influence of the Church and moved by a 
deathbed repentance for the wrong done to Maria 
Bibbiena, Raphael allowed the weeping Margherita 
to be driven away, leaving her only a modest com- 
I>etence. The fate of the Fornarina was until 1897 
a matter of conjecture, but Antonio Valeii then as- 
certained, after careful research, that, when turned 
out of the house in the Piazza del Pantheon, Mar- 
gherita fell into a stupor, from which she was aroused 
only by the determination to pass the rest of her days 
as a recluse. With the help of Cardinal Bibbiena she 
was received into the congi'egation of Sant* Apol- 
lonia, near the church of Santi Margherita ed 
Emidio in Trastevere. Raphael died of fever at Rome 
on Good Friday, April fith, 1520, and lay in state 
with his unfinished masterpiece “ The I'ransfigura- 
tion” at the head of his bier. He was buried in the 
Pantheon. The civilised w'orld has unanimously 
accepted Raphael as one of the greatest, if not the 
very greatest, of all painters. Fortunately many of 
his most splendid works have found their way to 
other lands than Italy, which possesses enough and 
to spare. In the National Gallery, London, there 
are the “ Miidonna Ansidci ** (secured for the nation 
for £70,000), “The Vision of a Knight” and “St. 
Catherine.” In tlie Louvre are “ La Belle Jar- 
diniere,** “St. Michael,*’ “St. George” and the 
portrait of Count Baldassare Ca.stiglione. But 
Dresden holds his masterpiece, the “ Sistine 
Madonna,*’ a work of ineffable beauty. 

SapMay a strong and useful fibre obtained from 
the leaves of R^phia Ruffia, a palm cultivated in 
Madagascar, Mauritius and neighbouring islands 
and of R, toedigera^ the Jupati palm, of Brazil. It 
comes into the market in strips to § inch wide 
and was mainly introduced as a substitute for 
Russian bast at the time of the Crimean War. The 
trees grow in low swampy lands and banks near 
tidal limits. Their trunks are unarmed and com- 
paratively short, but their spiny leaves are from 20 
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to 30 feet long and may sometimes reach the 
enormous length of 60 feet. 

BaphideSy a Greek word meaning “needles/* 
applied strictly, in botany, to the slender crystals 
of calcium oxalate, belonging to the Oblique system, 
which occur in bundles chiefly in the cells of 
monocotyledons. The term is, however, often ex- 
tended to any crystals occurring within the plant, 
those grouped in spherical clusters being distin- 
guished as sphieraphides. 

Bapin de ThoyraSy Paul, liistorian, was born 
at Castres, department of Tarn, France, in 1601. 
The son of an advocate, he became a student of 
law, but was driven from France by the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes (1685) and spent some years 
in England and Holland. He followed William 
HI. to Ireland and fought *at the battle of 
the Boyne and at Limerick, where he was seriously 
wounded. He was appointed tutor to the youth 
who afterwards became 1st Duke of Portland 
and travelled with him in Germany, France and 
Italy. Retiring to Wesel in 1707, there he wrote 
his notable History of England^ which appeared in 
eight volumes in 1724 at The Hague. This work 
has much merit and is still of considerable value to 
students. It begins with the landing of the Romans 
and Rapin’s text ended with the accession of 
William III. It was continued to the death of 
William III. by David Durand. Rapin died at 
Wesel on May 16th, 1725. 

Bappi George. [New Harmony.] 

Bappi Jean, Count db, general, was born at 
Colmar, Alsace, on April 26th, 1772. Intended for 
the Church, he joined the army in 1788 and served 
with great distinction during the revolutionary wars, 
showing signal valour in Germany and Egypt, 
Napoleon had a high opinion of his merits and made 
him successively general of brigade, general of 
division and count. From 1807 to 1809 he was 
Governor of Danzig. He took part in the battle 
of Essling and afterwards in the fateful campaign 
in Russia. From January, 1813, to January, 1814, 
he sustained at Danzig one of the most memor- 
able of sieges. After a brief imprisonment 
in Russia he returned to France and received 
from Louis XVIII, the Cross of St. Louis 
and a command. Compromised, however, by the 
Hundred Days, he withdrew to the Swiss 
canton of Aargau. Being pardoned in 1817 
he was named a peer of France and died at 
Rheinweiler in Baden on November 8th, 1821. His 
intrepidity was proverbial and he was amiable 
and gentle in private life, but possessed marked 
sagacity and firmness. 

Bash.. Certain febrile disorders are attended 
by characteristic cutaneous eruptions or rashes. 
These maladies are known as the exanthemata 
(small-pox, chicken-pox, scarlet fever, measles, 
typhoid and typhus fevers). The term rash is 
sometimes applied to other forms of skin erup- 
tion, as, for example, nettle-rash and the rashes 
which are produced by the administration of 
certain drugs. 


Bashiy Solomon Bar Isaac, Rabbinical writer, 
was born at Troyes, France, in 1040. He was 
taught at Worms and Mayence and returned to his 
native town in 1066, where he followed the calling 
of a rabbi, but was mostly dependent for a liveli- 
hood on his vineyards and wine-making. About 
1070 he opened a school, which became the most 
notable in Northern France. His bent towards 
theology led him to study the Talmudic writings 
and his comments upon them are held in great 
repute and even reverence by Jews. As an interpre- 
ter of the Talmud he had no equal. He wrote much, 
among his writings being a Commmtary on tha 
Pentatmvli (which was printed at Reggio, in 
1475, and was tlie first book ever printed in Hebrew\ 
but ins the Talmud constitutes his 

chief work. His commentaries on the different 
books ultimately constituted a Commentary on the 
whole of the Old Testament. He died at Troyes 
on July 13th, 1105. 

Bask, Rasmus Christian, philologist, was born 
near Odense, in the ishaiid of Fiinen, Denmark, on 
November 22nd, 1787. Though his parents were 
very poor, he was enabled to attend (k)pcnhagen 
ITniversity. He made a special study of the 
Northern languages and urged the importance of 
Icelandic literature. In 1816 he went on a tour in 
the East and studied its languages, returning in 
1823. In 1829 he was appointed professor of 
Oriental languages at Copenhagen. He had a most 
accurate and extensive knowledge of English and 
produced in 1817 the first good Anglo-Saxon 
grammar. He published grammars of other 
languages also and demonstrated the affinity 
Ind ween the Scandinavian and Latin, Greek and 
Sclavonic languages. He died at Copenhagen on 
November 14th, 1832. 

Baspailf FnANqois Vincent, chemist and revo- 
lutionary, was born at Carpentras, depjirtrnent of 
Vauclusc, France, on January 29th, 1794. He was 
educated at Avignon and became teacher of classics 
in his native town. He went to Baris in 1816 and 
kept himself by tutoring. His ardent Republi- 
canism brought him into constant collision with the 
authorities and he was repeatedly imprisoned. 
Meanwhile he had taken up clmmistry and botany, 
which he studied with enthusiasm. His declara- 
tion during the trial of Lafarge (1840) that he could 
find arsenic even in the wood of the Fresident*s 
chair created a great sensation. In 1843 he intro- 
duced the use of camphor as an antiseptic, having 
traced disease to the presence of bacteria. Although 
he was mistaken in regarding camphor treatment 
as a universal panacea, it is perhaps not extrava- 
gant to regard him as a precursor of Pasteur. In 
trouble again in 1848, he was sentenced to six 
years’ imprisonment, went to Belgium in 1855, re- 
turned to France under amnesty in 1869 and was 
elected deputy for the Rh6ne in 1869. Once more 
imprisoned, on his release he was elected deputy 
for Marseilles in 1876, and died at Arcueil, near 
Paris, on January 7th, 1878. Among his many 
works were Nouveau Systems de chiniie organique 
(1833), Systemc nouveau de physioUgigue vegetaU et 
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de hoianique (183()), Manuel Annuairc dc Sante 
(1843)» Jii«toire Natnrelle de la Sante et de la 
Maladic aluz les veqetanxet letanimaux (1843) and 
Almaiiach ci calenilrier meteor oUglque (1865). 

Baspberry Jdceve), a deciduous shrub 

belonging to the Kosaceje, with biennial erect 
stems, known to gardeners as “ canes,” round and 
bristly ; pinnate leaves, whitish beneath ; white 
flowers; a persistent calyx; conical receptacle; 
and unetasrio of red, amber, or white hoary drupels. 
It is a native of Europe and Russia-in-Asia, its 
English name referring to the rough aspect of the 
fruit, and was cultivated by the Romans in the 4th 
century, since which period it has never lost its 
vogue. The fragrant fruit is largely used for 
dessert, tarts, jam, syrup, jolly and vinegar. 

Bastadt, or Rastatt, a fortified town of 
Raden, on the Murg, three miles from its junction 
with the Rhine, 12 miles S.S.W. of Carlsruhe. 
Commanding the roads througli the Black Forest, 
it possesses great strategical importance and has a 
Inrge garrison. It has miinufacturcs of tobacco, 
cooking-stoves, and lace. The old palace of the 
Margraves is the only building of interest. The 
treaty between France and Austria, ending the 
war of the Spanish Succession, was signed here 
in 1714. Rastadt was the last stronghold of 
the revolutionists in Baden in 1849. Pop. (1900), 
13,910. 

Ratf a name for the larger members of the 
Mouse family, sometimes used with an epithet to 
denote other animals, either allied to the true rats 
or in some way resembling them. There arc two 
British species, the Old English or Black Rat (Mus 
battue), with greyish or black fur on the upper sur- 
face, ashy beneatli, tlic head and body being about 
seven inches long, and the tail a little more ; and the 
Brown or Norway Rat (J/m doeumanue) — the 
•“ Hanoverian ” Rat of Watertoii — greyish-brown 
above, whitish beneath, head and body about nine 
inches long, tail seven inches or a little more. In 
both forms the tail is scaly ; the Norway Rat has 
the head leas elongated and a blunter muzzle and 
smaller ears than the Black Rat. The former was 
introduced into England — probably from the East 
Indies — early in the 18th century and has not 
only almost entirely displaced the Black Rat in 
that country, but has been successful in finding a 
footing all over the globe. The epithet ‘‘Norway” 
is a mistaken one ; when it was first applied, the 
animal was not even known to exist in that country. 
Black varieties occur, but are readily distinguished 
from the true Black liat by the shape of the head. 
The Black Rat seems not to have been known in 
Groat Britain before the middle of the 16th 
century. In habits it agrees with the larger form, 
but is not so fierce, and the white and pied rats 
kept as pets are generally varieties of this species. 
The habits of rats are well known. They are noc- 
turnal burrowing animals, extremely active and 
predaceous, feeding ou whatever comes in their 
way and destroying any obstacle that bars their 
progress. In the J^^ld of March 3rd, 1894, was 
given an illustration of some lead water-pipes 


through which rats had eaten their way. Stories 
are told of their attacking fat pigs and when short 
of food they have been known to eat away horses* 
hoofs, while their instinct at times amounts almost 
to sagacity. They are extremely prolific ; they 
breed at about six months old, producing four or 
five litters, of from four to ten young ones in each, 
in the year. The raptorial birds keep down their 
numbers in some degree, but traps and poison are 
also largely used. Waterton claimed to have rid 
his house of “ Hanoverian ” rats by covering with 
tar one he bad caught in a trap and then turning it 
loose. 

Batafiai Oil of, an essential oil employed for 
flavouring purposes, which enters into the com- 
Ix)sition of the liqueur of the same name. The 
flavciir is frequently derived from bitter almonds, 
black currants and the kernels of cherries and 
peaches. 

Batel^ a small bear-like Carnivore from India 
and South Africa. The Cape Ratel (Mellivora capen- 
m), sometimes called the Honey Badger, grey above 
and black beneath — the line of demarcation being 
so sharp that the animal looks as if it were really 
black, but wore a grey cloak — is about the size of a 
badger. It feeds principally on bees and honey 
and shows great ingenuity in tracking to their nest 
the insects which it sees on the wing. Sparrmann 
says that it seats itself on a hillock to look about 
for bees, shading its eyes the while with a fore paw 
from the rays of the setting sun. It is very sleepy 
during the day, is tenacious of life, being protectoil 
from attack by its thick loose skin and sub- 
cutaneous layer of fat, and possesses a weapon of 
defence and possibly offence in the strong pungent 
secretion of its tail glands. It is a fine burrower, 
being able to dig a hole and disappear into it in 
remarkably little time. The Indian species {M. 
mdica)^ which Blanford considers doubtfully dis- 
tinct, is said to disinter and feed on dead bodies. 
Both forms are easily tamed and their habit of 
tumbling head over heels in captivity is very 
amusing. 

Batibor, a town of Silesia, Prussia, on the 
Oder, 44 miles S.S.E. of Oppeln and 13 miles from 
the Austrian frontier. The chief buildings are the 
handsome courthouse and the fine old castle of the 
Dukes of Ratibor. Its manufactures are varied, 
including ironware, furniture, tobacco, paper, sugar, 
glass, machinery and chemicals, while hemp and 
vegetables are extensively cultivated in the vicinity. 
Pop. (1900), 25,23(5. 

Batio is the relation between two quantities 
of the same kind. The ratio between A and B is 
generally written a : B, A being termed the ante- 
cedent and B the consequent term. The value of 
the ratio is obtained when it is found what mul- 
tiple or part the one term is of the other. Since 
this can be found by dividing one by the other, 

the ratio A : B can also be written Hence any 
ratio can be expressed as a fraction. Since 
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^ we can state that the value of any ratio 

B f» B 

is unaltered if antecedent and consequent be mul- 
tiplied by the same quantity. 

Bation, a computed share or allowance of pro- 
•visions for daily consumption issued to each officer 
and man, or of forage for eacli horse, by the com- 
missariat department of the army or navy. The 
quantity and quality differ considerably in different 
countries. 

Batioualismi the principle of believing 
nothing which is not logically or scientifically 
demonstrable to human reason ; the rejection of all 
mysteries, miracles and authoritative dogmas as 
such ; or in other words, the denial of the validity 
and merit of the faith of dogmatic theology. In a 
wide sense it refuses to accept ex cathedra declara- 
tions ; more strictly, it subjects doctrines, whatever 
they may be, which are held of faith, to the ante- 
cedent scrutiny and sanction of reason and is thus 
opposed both to mysticism and sectarian creed. 

Batisbon (German, Regensburg), a city of 
Bavaria and capital of the Upper Palatinate, on 

the right bank 
of the Danube, 
opposite the 
mouth of the 
Regen, 58 miles 
S.E. of Nurem- 
berg. As a Cel- 
tic settlement it 
existed before 
Roman times, 
was erected into 
a bishopric in 
the 8th century 
and became a 
free imperial 
city about 1200. 
A period of great 
commercial 
prosperity fol- 
lowed, but this 
liad died out be- 
fore the Thirty 
Years’ War, in 
which it suffered 
severely. It was 
annexed by Ba- 
varia in 1810. 
Imperial Diets 
were frequently 
held here and the 
Amb assadors’ 
Street still con- 
tains the booses of representatives. The cathedral, 
founded in 1275, is a fine example of pure Gothic 
style and the Schottenkirche, dating from the 12th 
century, is a curious Romanesque building. There 
are other picturesque churches, such as the Early 
Gothic Dominican, St. Ulrich’s Church, the abbey 
church of Obermiinster and the venerable Bene- 
dictine Abbey of St, Emmerau. Buildings interest- 
ing on various grounds are the King of Bavaria’s 

184~-n.e. 


superb villa, the Town Hall, the inn of the Golden 
Cross in which Charles V. lodged, the public library 
and picture gallery. The principal manufactures 
are iron and steel goods, X)encils, pottery, soap, 
machinery, bookbinding, printing and parquet fioors. 
There is a considerable trade in local produce and 
boat-building flourishes. A few miles east of 
Ratisbon, on the left bank of the Danube, con- 
spicuously placed on n wooded height, stands 
Walhalla, the Gorman temple of Fame, erected in 
1830-41 by Louis I. of Bavaria. It is built of 
marble on the model of the Parthenon and contains 
statues, busts and other sculptures illustrative of 
the lieroes of the Fatherland. Pop. (1900), 45,42(5. 

Battan. [Calamus.] 

Battazzi, Urbano, statesman, was born at 
Alessandria, Piedmont, Italy, on June 29th, 1808. 
He studied law at first and afterwards became an 
a<lvocate of note at Turin. After the 1848 revo- 
lution he entered the Chamber of Deputies as 
member for his birthplace and became successively 
Minister of Education, of Justice, Vice-President 
of the Chamber of Deputies and President (1852) ; 
was a member of Cavour’s ministry and, after the 
latter’s death, was again President of the Chamber. 
In 1862 and 1866 he was Prime Minister and was 
one of the most strenuous workers for the unification 
of Italy. He died at Frosinone, about 50 miles 
south-east of Rome, on June 6th, 1878, and was 
accorded the honour of a national burial at Ales- 
sandria. 

Battlesnakei a venomous snake belonging to 
the genus Crotalus, with about fifteen species, 
mostly North American, though one (C'. durUrus^ 
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ranges to Brazil. Tlie tail bears a rattle of horny 
rings, erroneously said to indicate the age of the 
snake, its years being supposed to correspond to 
the number of the rings. New rings are probably 
added when the skin is cast, but in all probability 
sloughing takes place more than once a year, as in 
the common viper, or adder. The greatest number 
of rings is probably twenty-one. The one immedi- 
ately adjoining the body appears to be “ moulded 
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on the last vertebra of the tail, from which it is 
separated by a layer of the true skin by which it is 
secreted. Kattlesnakes are generally nocturnal; 
they are extremely venomous, the bite generally 
proving fatal to man. They rarely attack unless 
provoked or in pursuit of food. It is a curious 
circumsbince that they never strike unless coiled 
and that when thrown out of that position they 
may be approached without risk. The stories told 
of their powers of fa.scination are groundless ; and 
the rattle seems to be used to warn off intruders 
rather tlian to entice prey or bring mates near. 
They were once common, but man, who is settling 
the land and encroaching on their domain, and 
hogs, their unrelenting enemy, have reduced their 
numbers noticeably. The coloration v.aries ; it may 
be brownish, blackish, or yellow with dark spots, 
fre(iuently bordered with yellow on the back and 
sides. 

Battrays a town of Perthshire, Scotland, on 
the Erichl, about 15 miles N.N.E. of Perth. It is 
situated opposite to lilairgovvrie, with which it com- 
municates by bridge across the river. The soil is 
fertile and well suited for the growth of straw- 
berries and other fruits. The chief manufactures 
are flax aiul jute. At Hatton Hill, from which 
Perth may be stnui on a ch'ar day, Donahl Cargill, 
the martyred Covenant(?r, was born in 1(519. Castle- 
hill, an oblong mound to the south-east of the 
town, was so named because it contains traces of 
the ancient castle of liiittray. Pop. (1901), 2,4(12. 

Bauch, Christian Daniel, sculptor, was born 
at Arulsen in AValdeck, Germany, on January 2n(l, 

1 7 7 7. He 
soon began to 
practise his 
art and, be- 
coming a 
valet in the 
Koyal Palace 
at Berlin 
(1797), his 
efforts at- 
tracted the 
notice of in- 
fluential per- 
sonages by 
whom he was 
sent to Home 
(1804), where 
he was fur- 
ther befriend- 
ed by Thor- 
waldsen, Ca- 
n o V a and 
Wilhelm von 
Humboldt, 
the Prussian 
Minister. He 
soon proved 
his remark- 
able gifts and, 
in 1811, was 
commissioned to execute the recumbent figure of 
Queen Louisa for her mausoleum at Charlotten- 


burg. He also executed a still finer statue oi 
her Majesty for the palace of Sans Souci. Hence* 
forward he was never idle and it is computed 
that he was the author of more than 2(X) works, 
among which were statues of Schamhorst, Bliicher, 
Hardenberg, Maximilian of Bavaria (seated), Goethe 
and Frederick William III. His busts included 
those of Werner, Albrecht Diirer, Thorwaldaen and 
Schleiermacher, while the figures of “Faith,” 
“ Hope ” and “ Love,” executed for his native town, 
were beautiful examples of his skill in purely fanciful 
subjects. His masterpiece is the equestrian statue 
of Frederick the Great, on a pedestal with a double 
row of reliefs— partly high and partly in full figure 
— which was erected in Berlin. Kauch died at 
Dresden on December 3rd, 1857. 

Baumeri Friedrich Ludwig Georg von, 
hi.storian, was born at Worlitz, in Anhalt, Germany, 
on May 14th, 1781, and studied at Halle and Got- 
tingen. In 1811 he became professor of history at 
Breslau and in 1818 was appointed to the chair 
of Political Science at Berlin, a post which he held 
till 1853. In 1848 he was elected to the short- 
lived Parliament of Frankfort, which deputed him 
to represent it at Paris. His most notable works 
are The Ilutory of tlw TIohenstaufen and their Times 
(1823-5) and History of Hnrope (1832-50), but he 
wrote many others of merit. He was also the first 
editor of Brockhaus’s Yearbook of History (^Histor- 
isehes Taschenbuch\ started in 1830. He died in 
Berlin on June 14th, 1873. 

Banschbrandf Symptomatic Anthrax, a 
disease of cattle in which swelling, often affecting 
one of the hind quarters (“black quarter “ or 
“ quarter evil ”), occurs. The disease is due to a 
bacillus which presents some resemblance to the 
bacillus of anthrax ; it is, however, usually motile 
and it can only be cultivated in the absence oi 
oxygen. 

Bavelulf in fortifications, a triangular work 
with two embankments forming a salient, projecting 
angle. A passage below the main moat of the 
fortress gives access from the stronghold to the 
ravelin, which is also protected by its own ditch 
and provided with a redoubt. 

Baven {Connis rorax)^ a bird of the Crow 
family, widely distributed in the northern hemi- 
sphere in both the Old and the New World, but 
becoming rare in Great Britain. Excepting the 
Snow Bunting, it is the most northerly of the 
Perching birds, having been observed by Captain 
Fielden, in Sir George Nares's Arctic expedition, as 
far north as Cape Lupton in 81° 44' in the month oi 
July. The total length is about two feet and the 
black plumage is in some parts varied with purple. 
The bill and legs are black. They still breed in 
some places along the south coast of England, but 
are more plentiful in the north. In a few cases 
they are protected in parks. They are useful birds 
in so far as they prey upon rats, but they attack 
feathered and furred game and even lambs, so that 
gamekeepers and farmers combine to destroy them. 
The Raven plays an important part in folk-lore, 
being regarded as a bird of evil omen, its croak 
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foreboding illness and death. In Scandinavian 
mythology it was looked upon as Odin’s bird. It 
is the first bird mentioned by name in the Old 
Testament. It was sent out of the ark by Noah, 
but did not return, 

Ravenna, the capital of the province of the 
same name, compartment of Emilia, Italy, about 
5 miles from the shore of the Adriatic, with 
which it is connected by a canal, the rivers Ronco 
and Montone having silted up. Founded by Greeks, 


it was conquered by Rome about 191 B.c. Honorins 
transferred his court there in the 5th century and, 
on its capture by the Ostrogoths, Theodoric took up 
his abode in a vast palace the name of which still 
remains. After many vicissitudes it became an 
independent republic in the 13th century, passing 
later into the power of the Popes and being incor- 
porated with Italy in 1859. There are many 
churches of supreme interest, including the cathe- 
dral, St. Vitale, St. Francesco, St. Apollinare Nuovo, 
St. Apollinare in Classe and Sta. Maria Maggiorc, 
which date from the 4th to the Gth century. The 
Roman Porta Aurea, the tombs of Theodoric the 
Great (known as the Rotonda), Valentinian III., 
Dante, who died here in 1321, the pillar of Gaston 
de Foix, who fell after defeating the Spanish and 
Papal forces on April 11th, 1512, and the statues of 
the Popes in the market-place are among the many 
memorials of the past. Other important buildings 
are the archiepiscopal palace, the Academy of Fine s 
Arts, the public library, the museum and the house j 
which Byron occupied for two years (1819-21). 
The industries include wine-making, silk-spinning 
and weaving, printing, lace-making and the manu- 
facture of agricultural implements, glass and 
musical instruments. Pop. (1901), 64,000. 

Rawal, or Rawalpindi, a division, district 
and capital town in the province of the Punjab, 
British India. The division has an area of 20,378 : 
square miles and comprises the districts of Rawal- 
pindi, Jhelum, Gujerat and Shahpur. Pop. (1901), 
4,491,972. The district, with an area of 4,844 
square miles, lies on the slopes of the Himalaya 


and consists of mountains divided by fertile valleys, 
along which torrents run down to the Indus and 
Jhelum. Agriculture is the only industry, save 
cotton* weaving, and the country is poor. Pop. 
(1901), 780,080. The CAPITAL, standing on both 
banks of the Leh, half-way between the Indus and 
the Jhelum, is a well-built, modern place and, being 
on the highway to Attock, Peshawar and Kabul, 
has some military importance and does a large 
transit trade, especially in grain. Pop. (1901), 
87,688. 

Rawlinson. Gkohce, theologian and 
historian, son of Abram Tyzack Rawlin- 
son, was born at Ohadlington, Oxford- 
shire, on November 23rd, 1812. Educated 
at Ealing School and Trinity College, 
Oxford, he became Fellow and tutor of 
Exeter College in 1840 and was ordained 
in 1,841. Appointed Barapton lecturer 
ill 1859 and Camden Professor of An- 
cient History, 18(51-89, he was made 
Canon of Canterbury in 1872 and Proctor 
in Convocation for the Chapter of that 
Cathedral in the following year. Dis- 
tinguished as a scholar ami hist orian, his 
chief publications were Iiis translation of 
the lliatoTij of ITerodotm (to which his 
brother Sir Henry Rawlinsou and Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson contributed) ; several 
historical works on the ancient Eastern 
World ; a Memoir of his brother, the dis- 
tinguished soldier and Orion Uilist ; and 
his contributions to the Spealicr'x Commtniary 
and Smith’s Dictionary of the Jiihlc. He died on 
October 6th, 1902. 

Rawlinson, Sir Henry Cresavickb, Assyrio- 
logist, brother of the preceding, was born at Chad- 
lington, Oxfordshire, on April llth, 1810. He was 
educated at Wrington and Ealing and entered the 
East India Company’s service. Attached to the 
Bombay Army, he .acquired a thorough military 
training and enjoyed many opportunities of cul- 
tivating his linguistic skill. For several years after 
1833 he was employed in Persia, but with the com- 
pletion of the Afghan war in 1843 his military 
career ended. In the year named he became 
political agent of the East India Company in 
Turkish Arabia and, in 1844, British Consul at 
Baghdad. These appointments enabled him to 
achieve the brilliant success of his life, namely, the 
deciphering of the cuneiform inscriptions of Darius 
Hystaspes on the rock-face at Behistun rear Ker- 
manshah. He resigned his consulship in 1865, was 
made K.C.B, in 185(5 and was elected M.P. for 
Reigate in 18,58, retiring a few months later when 
he became one of the first members of the Council 
of India. I'his post he vacated to assume tho 
duties of minister-plenipotentiary to Persia (1859), 
an office which he resigned within ten months. 
From 1865 to 1868 he sat for Frome, distinguishing 
himself as a Russophobe, and in 1808 was again 
appointed to the India Council, of which he con- 
tinued to be a member till his death on March 6th, 
1895. He received the G.O.B. in 1889 and was 
created a baronet in 1891. 
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Bay iliatoidei), a section of Plagiostomatons 
fishes, in most of which the body is depressed and 
forms, with the large pectoral fins, a nearly circular 
disc. The gills, always five in numV)er, oj^n on the 
under side of the body. They communicate with 
spiracles, which open on the head behind the eyes 
and supply the gills with water when the fish lies 
on t lie ground. Owing to the numerous foldings of 
tlio gili-surfaco, Monro estimates that the whole 
area of respiratory tissue is equal to the entire 
external surface of the human body. The auditory 
apparatus is well developed and the eyes are placed, 
at some distance from each other, on the top of the 
head and are directed sideways. Most of the 
Kays feed on small Crustacea, for the mastication 
of which their flat teeth are well adapted. 

Bay, John, the father of natural history in 
England, was born at Black Notley, near Braintree, 
Essex, on November 29th, 1027, and was educated 
at Catharine.* Hall and Trinity College, Cambridge. 
For several years ho held different posts in the 
University and took holy orders in 1000. Travels 
in various ])arts of England, Wales and Scotland 
gave 1dm a keen interest in botany, and in 1002 
be contemplated a work on the orgatuc world, he 
taking the plants and his friend Francis Willughby 
(10il5~72) the animals. He was elected F.II.S. in 
1007 and in 1070 published anonymously his Collec- 
tion of Engluh Proverbs and also his Catalogue 
Plantaruvt Anglirc. In 10H2 appeared his sys- 
terjiatic work, Methodus Plantarnm Nova and, in 
1080, the first and, in 1088, tlie second volume 
of his chef (Vamvrtu the Historia Plantanim^ 
the tlurd volume of which came out in 1704. 
His synopsis Methodical Stirjnum IJritannioarum 
(1090) was the first systematic English flora and 
was followed by two of his most popular books, the 
Wisdom of (tod manifested in the Works of the 
(■reatwn (lOitl) and Miscellaneous Piscovrses con- 
cernmg the JJisohition and Changes of the World 
(1692). He died at Black Notley "on Janutiry 17th, 
1705. His name appears to have been Wray, but 
after 1070 he spelt it without the W on account of 
the difficulty of Latinising it. His services to 
natural history were of fundamental importance. 
He was described as “ the Aristotle of England and 
tlic Linnieus of his age.” 

Bayleigh, John William Strutt, 3rd Baron 
Raylkigh, was born on November 12th, 1842, son 
of the 2iid baron, whom he succeeded in 1873. 
Educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, he gradu- 
ated as Senior Wrangler in 1805 and won the First 
Smith’s Prize. In 1871 he married Evelyn, sister 
of Mr. A. J. Balfour, and from 1879-84 wa.s Caven- 
dish Professor of Experimental Physics in the 
University of Cambridge, succeeding John Tyndall 
as Professor of Natural Philosophy at the Royal 
Institution, London, in 1888. By his mathematical 
and physical ^yritings, distinguished for their accu- 
racy and definiteness. Lord Rayleigh became known 
throughout Europe as one of the greatest of British 
pliysicists. His Theory of Sound, 1877-8, is 
esteemed a fine example of a scientific treatise. 
His remarkable discovery of argon resulted from 
a series of experiments undertaken in order to 


determine the atomic weight of nitrogen. With a 
wide range of knowledge be has also taken a great 
interest in psychical research and he was one ol 
the few eminent men admitted to the Order oi 
Merit which was founded in connection with the 
coronation of Edward VII. 

Baynoiiard,FRAN(;ois Juste Marie, poet and 
philologist, was born at Brignolles, department of 
Var, France, on September 8tb, 1761. He was 
called to the bar and took some interest in politics. 
Incarcerated by the Terror for his lukewarm views, 
he composed his tragedy of Caton d' Vtique in jail 
(1794). His poem of Socrate au temple d'Agla.ure 
(1802) was crowned by the Institute, and his 
tragedy of Templiers, performed at the Th6ittre 
Frari^ais in 1805, by order of Napoleon, had a 
brilliant success. He was a member of the Academy, 
of which he became permanent secretary in 1817. 
Amongst those of his tragedies that were not acted 
were Soipiony Charles /., Jeanne d'Arc h OrUam, 
Don CaAos, etc. In the latter part of his life he 
gave special study, as a loyal Provencal, to the 
Romance language and literature, publishing an 
elementary Romance Grammar (1816), original 
poems by the Troubadours (1816-21), Des Trouba- 
dours et des Cours Amour (1817), the philology of 
Itoman de la Rose (1829), and a Romance Dictionary 
(1838-44). This last, an important work, was 
published posthumously. He died at Passy on 
October 17th, 1836. 

Basor-Bill {Alca torda), called also the Razor- 
billed Auk, a sea-bird common on the North 
Atlantic coasts and on rocky headlands in Great 
Britain. The total length is about eighteen inches ; 
the plumage black, with a greenish gloss above, 
pure white below. Henry Seebohra calls it “ the 
dandy of the cliffs.” The single egg, whitish with 
brown markings, is laid on the bare rock. The 
flesh and eggs are eaten. 

Basor Shells^ the popular name for the long 
razor-shaped bivalved shells which are common on 
sandy shores; they belong to the genus Solen. 
They are of world-wide distribution, excepting in 
the colder seas. They are powerful excavators, but 
reluctant to leave their burrows. It is possible, 
however, to catch them with a bent pin and 
they are said to afford good eating when cooked. 

B6i or Rh^], Ile de, in the Atlantic, 6 miles W. 
of La Rochelle, belonging to the department of 
Charente-Inforieure, France. The Pertuis Breton 
separates it from the coast of Vendee in the north, 
the Pertuis d’Antioche from the tie d’Ol^ron in the 
south, while the narrow but very deep Coureau de 
la Pallice divides it from the nearest point of the 
mainland. It is 18 miles long by four broad, and 
has rocky shores but good anchorages. St. Martin 
and Ars are the chief towns. Salt, wine, oysters, 
and fish are the chief products. It was long occu- 
pied by the English before 1457 and was attacked 
by them in 1627. It is now strongly fortified. 
Pop. (1901), 14,232. 

Beadei Charles, novelist and dramatist, was 
born at Ipsden House, in Oxfordshire, on Jnne 8th, 
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1814, and was educated privately and at Maj^dalen 
College, Oxford. He was called to the bar in 1843, 
but found in literature metal more attractive than 
in law. His few first efforts for the stage were not 
successful, but he made a hit with his brilliant 
comedy of Maslis and Faces (1852), which he also 
converted into a novel as Peg Woffington. In 1853 
appeared Christie Johnstone, a sympathetic story of 
Newhaven fisher life. Among other plays produced 
about this period was The Courier of Ly&ns (1854), 
which, re-named The Lyons Mail, held a firm place 
in the repertory of Sir Henry Irving. He published 
in 1856 It is Never too late to Mend, in which he 
exposed the abuses of prison discipline, his first 
novel with a purpose. A mediasval romance, The 
Cloister and the Hearth, his masterpiece, ctirne out 
in 1861. Hard Cash (1863) exposed the cruelties 
of private lunatic asylums, and Griffith Qaimt 
(1866) was Mieved by him to be bis best* work. 
He wrote Foul Play in conjunction with Dion 
Boucicault (1869), writing much for the stage 
meanwhile. Though he had the greatest faith in 
his power as a dramatist, his only truly successful 
plays were those already named and Hrinh, an 
adaptation of HAssommoir, produced in 1879. He 
died in London on April llth, 1884. He was a 
man of very strong opinions about literary pro- 
perty, and was generally at war witli somebody or 
other, but he takes a place, if not in the highest 
rank, certainly among the greater English novelists. 

Beadiugf the county town of Berkshire, 
England, on the right bank of the Thames at the 
point where it receives the Kennet, 36 
miles W. of London. The Radynges 
of Domesday Book, it has played a 
considerable part in history. Among 
sovereigns who have visited it were 
Stephen (1140), the Empress Maud 
(1141), Henry II., who, when Duke of 
Normandy, captured the castle in 1153, 

Edward II. (1314) ; Edward III., who 
had a grand tournament at Chri.st- 
mas, 1346 ; Richard II., who came in 
1380 to punish the townsfolk who had 
supported Wat Tyler; Henry VII. 

(1487); Henry VIII. (frequently); 

Edward VI. (1552) ; Philip and Mary 
(1554) and Queen Elizabeth (several 
times). Parliament met here in 1191 
(Richard L), 1213 (John), 1241 (Henry 
III.), 1432 (adjourned from Westmin- 
ster owing to the Plague), 1440, 1451 
(Henry VI.). During another visita- 
tion of the Plague the Law Courts 
were temporarily removed from Lon- 
don in 1625. In the civil war Reading 
stood out for the King and the 
garrison had just surrendered in 1643, when 
Charles and Prince Rupert engaged the besiegers 
on Caversham Bridge, but were beaten. After 
the Restoration, as Charles II., with his Queen, 
passed through the town (1663) he received grants 
of money from the Corporation. In 1688 what 
was called “ Reading Fight ” took place between 
the Scottish and Irish adherents of James II. 


! and the forces of the Prince of Orange. The 
1 Dutchmen were victorious and the affair is still 
I celebrated on December 2l8t by the ringing of the 
; bells. The spacious Abbey, fVuinded in 1121 by 
; Henry I , is now in well-cared-for ruins, though the 
: chapter-house is almost the only portion in fair 
i condition. The principal churches are those 
I of St. Lawrence, Early English with a Per- 
pendicular tower ; St. Giles, which was badly 
used by the Roundhead artillery ; St. IMary, 
occupying the site of a convent founded by 
Elfrida and rebuilt in 1551 out of materials 
derived from the Abbey ; Grey Friars, a recon- 
structed descendant of the ancient church of the 
Franciscan Monastery (1233), the west window of 
which is an unusually fine example of reticulated 
I tracery; the Roman Catholic Church within the 
i Abbey precincts and churches of various denomina- 
tions, including a Friends’ meeting-house. Secular 
structures comprise the handsome Municipal 
Buildings, consisting of the Town Hall, Council 
Chamber, School of Art, Free Library and Museum, 
rich in Roman remains from Silchester ; Reading 
College (completed in 1906) ; the Grammar School, 
founded in 1186 by Henry VII. and reconstructed 
in 1871 ; the Assize Courts ; the Corn Exchange ; 
the Masonic Hall ; the Athenseum and the Hospital. 
The Forbury, a pleasure garden adjoining the 
Abbey, contains (on a terra-cotta pedestal) a colossal 
iron lion, a memorial to the officers and men of the 
Berkshire Regiment who fell at Maiwand on July 
j 27th, 1880, during the Afghan war. The town is a 
I noted anglingand boating centre and also possesses- 


a fine bowling-green and an extensive football 
ground. It is the headquarters of the biscuit and 
seed-growing trades, and other important industries 
are iron-founding, engine works, railway shops and 
brewing. Pop. (1901), 72,214. 

Beading, the capital of Berks county, Pennsyl- 
vania, United States, finely situated on the Schuyl- 
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kill, 59 miles N.W. of Philadelphia. In the 
neighl)Ouring hills, Mount Penn (1,040 feet) and 
Neversink Mountain (850 feet), it possesses thou- 
sands of acres of noble pleasure grounds. It is a 
great railway centre and the seat of the engine 
works of the Philadelphia and Reading Company. 
It has also extensive iron-works, cotton-mills, dis- 
tilleries, breweries, tanneries, and paper-mills, and 
manufactures textiles, hosiery, fur hats, tobacco 
and glass, besides carrying on a large trade in coal. 
It is a liealthy and well-built town, tlie population 
being largely German. Pop. (1900), 78,961. 

Beal (ha, tin, reijalh, “ royal ”), a silver coin of 
Spain and some of her former American colonies. 
Tlie Ttal dc rcllm current in Spain is one-fpiarter 
of tlie pesctji. in value, or perhaps twopence in 
English mom y. The Mexican real, corresponding 
to the old Spanish real dc, platdy was nominally 
equal to one-eighth r)f a Mexican peso or dollar, 
but fictually was wortli tiiroeponce. It circulated 
in the United States till about 1850, being known 
in Kew York as Ihe Sj)anish or Mexican shilling. 

Beal Bstate. in England all property comes 
under one of t wo great divisions, namely, real .and 
l)erMonal estate—" real ” .signifying freehold and 
*‘j»er>onar’ cliatlel property (including leasehold 
estate, which passes by tiu^ Ieg.nl designation of 
chatt(^ls real). 'J'ho foundation for these terms is 
to bo sought in the respective remedies resorted to 
for the (kiprivation of eitlier. As to real estate, the 
land itself had to b(^ recovered and ns to pcrson.nl 
estate, proceedings could be taken against the 
person only. In the olden days if, in .nn .action 
for the recov(‘ry of Ids land, t he wrongdoer would 
not give up possession, he could be turned (Uit by 
t he slHirifT-- t lie king's representative in the county. 
Tins kind of action was called "real” (Latin, re#, 
‘‘thing”), because the lawful owner recovered tlie 
actual thing for which the action was brought. 
But when a man was deprived wrongfully of his 
goods .and chattels, his onlv remedy was to bring 
an action to compel the wrongiloer to pay him as 
compensation the value of the thing, that is, he did 
not rccovi'r the thing but a sum of money 
(‘‘dam.agcs ”) payable by his .adversary personally. 

Bealsfar, a natunUly-occurring sulphide of 
arsenic, represented chemically by the formula 
As.jSg. It occurs, frequently associated with lead, 
in tlie Harz mount, ains and other localities, forming 
tine orange- or ruby- coloured crystals belonging to 
the llhonibic system. It h«as a specific gnivity of 
;i-5 and hardness 2. It is known also under the 
name of ruby sulphur, though the name is properly 
restricted to an artifici.al product of similar com- 
position. It is employed as a pigment and also in 
pyrotechny for the production of white light, wliich 
is a mixture of 2 parts of ruby sulphur and 10 
parts of nitre. 

Bealisnii in philosophy, the metaphysical 
doctrine that universjils really exist either apart 
from particulars, as Plato held, or that they are 
in particulars, ,as Aristotle held ; or the combination 
of these views held by certain mediieval schoolmen. 
"Natural Realism,” as held by Thomas Reid in 


opposition to Bishop Berkeley, is the doctrine that 
the external world exists independently of percep- 
tion and is directly, and not merely symbolically, 
knowable. Scientific realism regards genera and 
species as really existing relations between really 
existing objects, and also as concepts of such rela- 
tions, so that the same name represents both the 
relations and the concept of the relations. [Idea.] 
In literature and art realism, called also naturalism, 
is the theory that what actually exists and is 
actually true ougVit to be represented without any 
reticence and selection, which has in some cases 
induced nauseous delineation of what is vicious and 
revolting. This phase is a reaction against idealism 
and romanticism. 

Beam (from the Arabic rizma, a bundle [of 
piT-per]. The word came into Europe with the 
Moors, who brought with them into Spain the 
manufacture of jmper from cotton), a quantity of 
paper. A ream of ordinary notepaper consists of 
20 quires of 24 sheets each, or 480 sheets ; of cer- 
t.ain kinds of drawing paper of 472 or 500 sheets; 
of printing paper of 21 J quires, or 516 sheets. 
Writing paper is done up in }-ream or ^-ream 
packets, printing-p.aper in bundles of 2 reams. 

Beapingf the cutting of ripe grain-crops for 
harvest with a sickle, scythe, or other cutting in- 
strument or machine. A reaping-machine as dis- 
tinguished from a mowing-machine bends the corn 
over the knives and discharges the sw.atlie at 
intervals in slicaves, .and apparatus for binding 
ihe sheaves is often attached. According to Pliny 
the Elder, the Gauls used a reaping-machine which 
consisted of a broad shallow barrow with a row of 
projecting spikes or teeth on the back board. This 
contrivance was puslied by oxen through the held 
of standing corn, the heads of which were torn off 
by the teeth and fell into the barrow. This was a 
crude and wasteful method of harvesting ; nor is 
it at all clear why a labour-saving m.achine waas 
needed in those remote centuries. In the United 
States it is claimed that, the first practicable 
mechanical reaper was invented in 1831 by Cyrus 
Hall McCormick (1809-84), but he seems to h,ave 
been anticipated by John Common of Denwick, 
Northumberland, and the Rev. Dr. Patrick Bell 
(1799-1869) of Forfarshire, whose invention was 
tested in 1827. 

B^aumur, R6 ne Antoine Ferchault de 
scientist, was born at La Rochelle, France, on 
February 28th, 1683, and w.as educated chiefly by 
Jesuits at Poitiers, Bourges and P.aris. At the age 
of 25, he was ,alre.ady sufficiently distinguished to 
be admitted to the Academy of Sciences. He first 
wrote upon mathematics, but turned his attention 
to natural philosophy and natural history, and pro- 
duced various important treatises on the manu- 
facture of porcelain, the silk of spiders, the tinning 
of sheet-iron, etc., and made a great improvement 
in the thermometer which was named after him. 
His Histoire des Imeciea (1734-42) was left unfin- 
ished. He died in the chateau of La Bermondidre 
in the department of Mayenne, on October 17th, 
1767 
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B^atimiu* Thermometer differs from the 
Centigrade in having 80® as the boiling-point of 
water instead of 100®, the zero in both cases being 
the temperature of melting ice, and from Fahrenheit 
which has 212® as its boiling-point and 32® as zero. 
Hence 80 degrees on a Reaumur thermometer cor- 
respond to 100 degrees on a Centigrade, and 1 
R6aumur degree is equivalent to 1^ Centigrade 
degrees. This thermometer is named after the 
I'rench physicist Reaumur, jind has been most 
generally employed in Germany, though its use in 
that country and in Russia is on the wane. To 
convert these scales, let F, R and C represent any 
temperature as given by the three scales, then F = 
R X £ + 32® = C X + 32®. 

Bebecca BiotSi disturbances caused in 1843 
in South Wales by a secret society called “ Rebecca 
and her Daughters” (Gen. xxiv. GO), formed for 
the destruction of toll-gates, the number of which 
was a grave abuse. They culminated in t he murder 
of an old turnpike woman on September 10th, when 
the authorities invoked the aid of the military in 
re[)rcssing them. The members went about at 
night in [)artie8, often on horseback, dressed in 
female attire. During a severe depression of trade 
consequent on strikes there was a recrudescence of 
Rcbeccaism in South Wales in 1878. Notwith- 
standing the agitation it was not till 1880 that tlie 
roads in that part of the Principality were generally 
freed from tolls. 

B^camierf Jeannk Fran^joise Julie Ade- 
laide Bernard, Madame, was bora at Lyons, 
Fnincc, on December 4th, 1777. Her father, a 
banker named Bernard, removed to Paris in 1784 
and his daughter married, April 24th, 1703, Jacques 
Recamior. a wealthy banker aged 42. She formed 
n salon in Paris, which was frequented by the most 
cclobnited people of the time, amongst some of her 
warmest friends being Madame de Stael and Ben- 
jamin Constant. Her house becoming suspect and 
slie herself having Bourbon predilections she had 
to leave France and found an asylum with Madame 
de Stael at Coppet in 180G, a retreat tliat was none 
t he less welcome since R^camier had been ruined 
t he year before. In .spite of the attentions of Prince 
Augu.stus of Prussia, who proposed the divorce of 
her husband in order that she might marry him, of 
Chateaubriand, at a time when they were both free to 
marry, and other admirers — for she preserved her 
beauty to the last and her conversation was unique 
— she gave no tongue to scandal. She died in Paris 
on May 11th, 1849. Souvenirs el Corrcsj)ondanec 
ihes dcs Papiers de Madame Rccam ter was pub- 
lished in Paris in 1869. 

Beceipty a formal acknowledgment in writing 
of the payment or delivery of a specified amount 
of money or of property of any kind, with date, 
name of depositor, signature of recipient, and any 
other relevant particulars. Receipts in discharge 
of accounts of the amount of £2 and upwards must 
bear a penny stamp, excepting of course cash trans- 
actions over the counter. Receipts should be kept 
for six years from the date of payment, since no 
action respecting the goods or other articles received 


Clin be brought after the lapse of that period. The 
word is also in customary, though hardly proper 
usage as a substitute for the medical rceipe^ so 
called from the first word (wliich is Latin for 
‘ take ”) of the i)rcscription drawn up by the doctor 
in attendance on a case. Apart from its com- 
mercial sense, it is much more frequently employed 
in connection with cookery forraulte. 

Beoeivery a person appointed by a court of 
equity or other judicial tribunal, pending litigation, 
to manage, control, or dispose of property under 
dispute ; or to receive rents, profits, or produce, or 
carry on business until a final settlement shall have 
been arrived at. 

BeceptaclOi a term variously employed in 
descriptive botany, but raos; ly used for the axial 
portion of a capitulum or of a single flower. The 
former is distinguished as a common receptacle — 
one, that is, common to a whole inflorescetice ; and 
the latter as the floral receptacle, thalamus, or 
torus. I’he internodes of the latter arc not gener- 
ally elongated ; b\it, when elongat ed, tlie intornode 
between the calyx and corolla is termed an 
anthophore ; that between corolla and stamens, a 
gynandrophore ; that between stamens and cariKjls, 
a gynophorc ; and that betwc'cn the car])els a 
carpoj)hore, as in the GeraniacciV'. and Umhellifenc. 
Other modifications of, and outgrowths from, the 
receptacle are known as the disc. This may i>e 
rcpre.‘^ented, as in the (Vuciferm, by separate 
glandular outgrowths excreting honey, and in- 
chnled, therefore, under tlie head of nectaries, or 
they may be fleshy cup-like or ring-shajicd bodies. 
Thus in Victoria regia the receptacle grows up 
round and imbeds the ovary, making it inferior, 
and carrying calyx, corolla, and stamens on an 
annular or ring-shaped disc, making them strictly 
jierigynons ; in mignonette, there is a fleshy one- 
sided plate within the corolla bojiring the stamens 
and ovary, and thus hypogynous ; in the orange 
group, it is a cusliiori-like mass b(4ow the ovary ; 
in the jicony, it is a cu]} enclosing the carpels ; in 
Alchemilla, a jierigynous fleshy ring round the 
inner surface of a tubular receptacle or “ calyx- 
tube”; and in the Uin belli form, an epigynous 
cushion carried to the top of the carpels by the 
adherent {i.e., superior) calyx-tube. It is thus 
mainly dependent u])on the receptacle whether the 
so-called “ insertion ” of the petals and stamens be 
hypogynous, jxirigynous, or <‘pigynous — a point of 
primary importance in classification. 

Beciprocity, in commerce, equality of privi- 
leges as to all, or some, imports and exports 
between the subjects of any two governments, 
established by treaty. Disputants regard it as 
holding a sort of middle place between Free Trade, 
on the one hand, and out-and-out Protection, on 
the other. Usually, however, it is found that 
the Reciprocitarians are inclined to be Pro- 
tectionist. 

Beclus, Jacques ^lis^e, geographer, was 
born at Sainto Foy la Grande, department of 
Gironde, France, on March 15th, 1830. He was 
educated at Montauban (with a view at first to the 
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Protestant ministry) and studied geopaphy at 
Berlin under Karl Ritter. The eoup d/6tat drove 
him from France and, after spending several years 
in travel, he returned in 1859 to Paris, where he 
wrote much for the Retme deB Deux Mondes and 
the Tout du Monde, He also published (1861) 
Voyage d la Su^rra Nevada de Sainte • Marthe^ 
paysagcB de la Nature troffioale^ besides two books 
on London for the benefit of French tourists. His 
specialisation in geography showed itself in his La 
Terre: Des&ription des Phhnomhnes de la Vie du Glohc 
(1867~H), Hutoire d'un ru’meau (1869), Lee PhSno- 
meneBterreBtrcB : Le% Men (d les MeUoreg (1873) and 
Hutoire d^une Montague (1880). Before this period 
he had been exiled from France in consequence of 
his active support of the Commune in 1871, prior 
to which he had well borne his part throughout the 
siege of Paris in the ranks of the National Guard. 
After spending some years in Italy and Switzer- 
land he became in 1892 Professor of Comparative 
Geography in the Universit6 Libre of Brussels. 
Shortly afterwards he completed the chef d *amvrc 
upon which he had been closely engaged for almost 
twenty years, namely, his Nouvelle Olographic Uni- 
vernelle (19 vols., Paris, 1875-94). An anarchist to 
the end, the friend of Kropotkin and humanity, 
he died at Thonrout, near Bruges, on July 4th, 
1905. His book on V involution, la Revolution et 
V Ideal Anarchifiue was published in 1898. 

Aacognisancei an acknowledgment upon 
record of a former debt. He who so acknowledges 
such debt to be due is termed the recognisor or 
cognisor, and he to whom or for whose benefit he 
makes such acknowledgment is termed the recog- 
nisee or cognisee. More usually it is an obligation of 
record entered into by an accused person, or some 
person or persons on his behalf, to appear in court 
for the continuance of a trial or for judgment. Fail- 
ing the fulfilment of such recognisance the accused 
will remain in prison, and should he not appear at the 
time appointed, his own or his friend’s recognisance 
will be estreated, that is, will be certified to that 
effect by extract;^ from the record of the court of 
law, with a view to the enforcement of the fine or 
other penalty. 

Reooilp the backward motion of a gun and its 
carriage when the gun is fired. The force of the 
explosion tends to drive the gun backwards just as 
much as it tends to drive the projectile forwards ; 
hut the latter, being lighter and having less friction 
to overcome, travels a great distance, whereas the 
heavy gun is forced only a few feet back. The 
arrangements of gun and carriage are generally 
such that after the recoil the gun returns to its 
former position, but in older forms it was the 
gunner's work to replace the gun after each dis- 
charge. The recoil of a rifle is generally known as 
the “ kick,'' and is felt as a blow on the shoulder 
by the person firing it. Other things remaining 
unchanged, the velocity of recoil of a gun is pro- 
portional to the charge of powder. 

lEeoOVdi an authentic testimony in writing 
contained in rolls of parchment and preserved in 
courts of record. The record of niM prvde is an 


oflicial transcript or copy of the proceedings in an 
action entered on parchment, and sealed and 
passed, as it is termed, at the proper office. It 
serves as a warrant to the judge to try the cause, 
and is the only document at which he can judici- 
ally look for information as to the nature of the 
proceedings and the issues joined between the 
parties. 

Recorder, a barrister or other person learned 
in the law associated with the mayor or other 
magistrate of any city or corporate town (having a 
jurisdiction or court of record within its precincts) 
for his better direction in the judicial proceedings 
of such court. Thus the Recorder of the City of 
London is practically the judge in the Lord 
Mayor’s court of the City, although in theory 
the liord Mayor and Aldermen are the judges 
therein. 

Records, Fnblic (Latin, recordari, “to re- 
member"), written authenticated statements which 
comprise all documents, decrees, rolls, writs, ac- 
counts and proceedings of the Legislature and 
State from the earliest times. The Public Records 
of the United Kingdom are under the care of the 
Master of the Rolls and are stored in the Public 
Record Office. The importance of such a depository 
can scarcely be overestimated. In the Office are 
housed Acts of Parliament, Records of the Courts 
of Law, including the Courts of Chancery, King’s 
Bench Court, Court of the Exchequer, Court of 
Common Pleas, Court of Arches and such obsolete 
courts as the Court of Chivalry, the Star Chamber 
and Court of Requests; the originals of State 
Papers and separate departmental records, such as 
Proclamations of the Crown, Negotiations and 
Treaties with Foreign Nations, Records of the 
Admiralty, the War Office, the Home Office, the 
Foreign Office and Colonial Office ; and finally 
records of the Nation’s Revenue, Trade, Manufac- 
ture, Coinage of the Realm and of religious bodies 
and institutions. The nature of the material used 
and the language in which the records are written 
vary a good deal from time to time. Those of 
Edward II. are written in Norman-French. From 
the reign of Henry IV. to George II. the records 
are couched in Latin, whilst about the year 1760 
they began to be expressed in English. Usually 
the material is vellum or parchment made into 
rolls of various lengths, the longest, the Land Tax 
Commissioners Act of George IV,, being 900 feet 
in length. Such records entail an immense amount 
of unnecessary labour when required for consulta- 
tion and thus the modern method of making the 
records about three feet long and fastening them 
at the top by binding was adopted by the Common 
Law Courts and Court of the Exchequer, whilst the 
Court of Chancery still has its records joined 
together consecutively in the same manner as 
Jewish Rolls. In width the records are from nine 
to fifteen inches, but those of the Great Wardrobe 
measure from eighteen to twenty. The earliest 
records, including Domesday Book, were sometimes 
in book form, as also are many down to the time of 
Henry VIIL, when many ways of making records 
were in vogue. In some oases rolls were used. In 
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others short skins were bound together at first to 
produce a short roll, but ultimately they became 
massive oblong books. During the reign of 
Charles II. these massive oblong books grew so 
cumbersome that it was with difficulty two men 
were able to move them about. In the Lower 
Courts the records of fines and writs were simply 
pierced and fastened by a piece of string or gut. 
Tallies of hazel wood were also in use and served 
as Public Records of the Exchequer accounts. 
These continued to be employed until 178H. In 
1834 they were destroyed owing to their having 
caused a conflagration in which the old Houses of 
Parliament were burned. The more important 
Public Records are now made on parchment, while 
minor ones are simply recorded on paper and filed 
in the ordinary way. 

History. The oldest record in possession of the 
Record Office is the Domus Dei Book, or Domesday 
Book, begun in 1080 (or, according to some, 1085) 
and completed in 1080. [Domesday Book.] 
Parchment was first used for the record rolls at 
some period soon after the Norman Conquest. The 
earliest extant dates from the reign of Henry I. 
But as a class the Great Rolls (Rotuli Annales) or 
Pipe Rolls have the greatest antiquity. The first 
of these dates from the reign of Stephen, the Great 
Roll for the year 1140 being the only one of the 
records of that king surviving. Of those of Henry II. 
only the first, eighth and nineteenth rolls are missing, 
whilst those of John and Henry III. are complete, 
as are all down to the reign of Richard HI,, except 
in six or seven cases where one here and there is 
missing in a reign. Taken as a whole the Pipe 
Rolls are most interesting. Originally they were 
called the Great Rolls, V)ut from their shape received 
the name of Pipe. They comprise yearly accounts 
of all taxes collected throughout England, of fines, 
reliefs paid by offenders, and fees for liberty to 
begin suits of law paid to the Exchequer. The 
earliest of them cover a period of history before 
the Close Rolls of John and, by carefully studying 
these accounts (for each item and payment is put 
down separately), a fairly accurate history of the 
time is obtained. The Pipe Rolls Society was 
founded in 1884 and has undertaken the gradual 
printing of this store of National History. The 
Testa de Nevill, or Liber Feodoriini, is a very similar 
book of almost the same date and was printed by 
order of the Record Commission in 1807. Its* 
institution is doubtful, but it is almost certain that 
it was begun towards the close of Edward II.’s 
reign. Next in age to the Pipe Rolls come the 
Charter Rolls and Patent Rolls, dating from the 
first and third year of King John respectively. 
They contain Grants of Offices and Lands, Restitu- 
tions to Ecclesiastics, the creations of Peers, Com- 
missioners and Justices of the Peace whose patents 
pass under the Great Seal. Next in importance are 
the Close Rolls, being more or less the private cor- 
respondence of the Kings with their High Sheriffs, 
besides State correspondence at home and abroad, 
such as Proclamations to the Army and Navy, 
Summonses to Parliament and the regulation of the 
Coinage. Then there are the Rolls of France, Rome 
and Almain, Liberate Rolls, Norman and Gascon 


Rolls, Redisseizin Rolls and Confirmation Rolls, all 
more or less of the same nature. The principal 
Rolls of tiie Courts ai-e the Feet of Fines, which 
include the ending of all suits hr to the right to 
land. The Rotuli Curise Rtigis are the records of 
the King's Court between the reigns of Richard I. 
and Edward I. De Banco Rolls are the records of 
the Court of Common Pleas and the Ooram Rego 
Rolls tho.se of the King’s Bench, including Coroners, 
Assize and Gaol Delivery Rolls. T’he Records of 
the Court of the E.xcheqner were called the 
Originalia and begin in the reign of Henry III. 
They were reconls of revenues, rents and diie.s, or 
the accounts of services rendered to the Crown and 
of the nnmes of State Officers. ^The Records of the 
Court of Chancery are one enormous bulk of cases 
heard and proven in that Court. The Subsidy 
Rolls of the Exchequer contain names of tax- 
payers, the Customs Rolls are of laws and rules 
relating to ports and harbours and the Parliament 
and Statute Rolls are records of the proceedings of 
the Lords and Commons. In early times the king 
often took his records with him from place to place 
and it was the duty of the church of the city where 
the king stayed to provide horses to remove these 
records to the next halting-place. After a time the 
records grew so bulky that they were stored in the 
palace, where they were soon worm-eaten, stolen 
or tampered with. After the Courts had ceased to 
be held in the precincts of the king’s palace it 
became usual for each Court to store its own 
records, but after a time these attained such 
enormous bulk that the Courts could no lunger hold 
them and it was found necessary to provide other 
storage. In the reign of Richard I. all documents 
relating to the Court of Chancery were placed in a 
room in the Tower, which was known as the Record 
Office. Those of the King’s Bench and Court of 
Common Pleas were likewise deposited in the 
Cloisters of Westminster Abbey, while otljcr docu- 
ments were placed in the Rolls Chapel Office. But 
the nation’s records soon overwhelmed these pre- 
mises and other accommodation had to be found. 
Thenceforward the public records suffered much 
from the heedless way in which they were stored. 
Any vacant space or vaults in Government buildings, 
and even in private houses were thus employed. 
The parchments decayed, were attacked by dust 
and the destructive book-wonn and often many of 
the most curious and most valuable were stolen. 
In Elizabeth’s reign an order was made that the 
Public Records shoidd be cleaned, dusted and 
stored away properly ; but the order would appear 
to have become a dead letter. William Prynne, 
the keeper of the Chancery Records at the Tower 
in the time of Charles II., urged that king to make 
drastic reforms in the methods of the Record Office, 
but this, like previous attempts, ended in smoke 
and at the beginning of the 19th century the Public 
Records were still in their filthy condition in store- 
rooms at the offices of the Duchy of Lancaster and 
Cornwall, the Tower, Westminster Hall, Carlton 
Ride and Whitehall Yard, the Augmentation Office, 
Palace Yard, the Land Revenue Office, Pell Office 
and Exchequer of Pleas, Whitehall, and the Pipe 
Office and Lord Treasurer’s Office, Somerset House, 
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and First Fruits Office, Temple. In this condition 
they remained until the reign of George III., when 
the question again rose as to their safety and it 
was discussed in Parliament. In 1800 a Record 
Commission was appointed, to sort, index, and 
catalogue the records. But the task was difficult 
and one Commission after another failed to accom- 
plish it until one was appointed in 1831 which 
began useful work. The Master of the Rolls was 
given absolute custody of all records by Act of 
Parliament and a Deputy Keeper was appointed 
who, since 1840, has issued an Annual Report upon 
the documents under his keeping. He has the 
management of the staff, although the Master of 
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the Rolls is nominally head. He fixes fees to be 
paid for searching, appoints Deputy Assistant- 
Keepers an<l carries out all orders issued by the 
Home Secretary, who from time to time directs 
new catalogues, indexes and calendars to be made. 
By the middle of the 19th century the work of 
cntaloguiug, indexing and methodising the records 
of England was rapidly progressing. In 1851 
moneys were voted for the erection of suitable 
buildings in which they could be preserved, enough 
space being allowed for the future growth of the 
documents within a reasonable period. In the 
same year the building of the Record Office was 
begun and in 1858 it was ready for occupation. 
It is a massive, handsome granite building situated 
between Chancery Lane and Fetter Lane, London, 
and its grey walls look as if conscious of the 
historic documents that rest there. It was .enlarged 
in 1898 and completed in 1900. The fees of the 


Record Office are based according to the natun 
and the date of the record to he searched, but ii 
cases where the searcher’s aim is historic or literar 
he i.« allowed to prosecute researches free of charge 
The administrative expenses of the Record Offici 
may be approximately estimated at £24,000 a year 

In Scotland the making of the National Record 
was begun in 1282, and until 1651 inventories wen 
taken of the Public Arctiives. At the latter date 
however, Cromwell ordered the Scottish Rolls to b( 
brought to London from Edinburgh and placed ii 
the Tower. In U*ol some of these were restored 
but on a second batch being sent from Edinburgl 
to London by sea they suffered shipwreck and th< 
documents were never recovered. Until 1787 th( 
Scottish Records had been stored at Edinburgl 
Castle, when the General Register House was buil 
in Edinburgh, from designs by Robert Adam, ant 
the Lord Clerk Register, who had previously beei 
Keeper of the Records at the Castle, was continuet 
in his post. In the General Register House an 
kept the Records of the Acts of the Scottish Par 
liament, those of the Privy Council, Courts of Jus 
fice, of the Great Seal, the Privy Seal and Signet 
The Retours of Service.s are also amongst th( 
Scottish Records. They came into use about 154i 
and continued until 1847 find comprise the verdict 
found by juries in cases of intestacy between thos< 
dates. From 1847, however, the Sheriff of Chan 
eery, or the County Sheriff, decided these ca.sefi 
The counties of Scotland each have their records 
usually stored and indexed in the raunicipa 
Imildings of tlic county towns, as is tlie case ii 
Enghmil 

In Ireland there are, owing to war and destruc 
lion and the unsatisfactory way in which they havi 
been stored, hut few records that hefir an ancien 
date. At the beginning of the 19th century the; 
were still left uncared for, a prey to dust and hook 
worms, in various parts of the country. In 1810 ai 
Irish Record Commission was appointed which 
until ISBO, did good work in collecting and preserv 
ing documents. In 1847 a second Record Comrnis 
sion was appointed and in 1867 the Public Record 
of Ireland Act was passed and. since 1869, th 
Deputy Keeper has annually published a report o 
the Irish documents. Tliough, as is seen, the; 
have in the past been much neglected, the Unitec 
Kingdom can boast that her Public Records are th* 
best collection of such documents in the world 
The French records date only from Louis XIV.’ 
time and those of Germany and Italy from aboii 
the middle of the 17th century. 

Becovery of Land. This is the present titi 
of an action for recovery of possession of land 
which has taken the place of the old action o 
ejectment under the Judicature Acts, and it lie 
in all cases where an action of ejectment formerl; 
did. [Ejectment,] 

Bectificatlonf C term applied to the purifica 
tion of liquids, chiefly of organic liquids, spirits 
etc. The purification is effected usually by frac 
tional distillation, frequently with some solid pre 
viously added to the liquid to retain some of th* 
impurities present. 
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Beotori a clergyman in charge of a pfirisb and 
in full possession of all accruing rights and privi- 
leges. He differs from the vicar in that the latter 
enjoys only a proportion of the ecclesiastical in- 
come specially attached to the vicarage. The 
curate is subject to the incumbent, whether rector 
or vicar, and his salary is not fixed by law, but by 
the incumbent for whom he does duty or by the 
patron who preferred him. In the Roman Catholic 
Church the rector is the ecclesiastic in charge of a 
congregation, college, or religious house and, par- 
ticularly, the superior of a Jesuit seminary or 
college. 

Bectnuii the terminal portion of the alimentary 
canal, which pursues a fairly straight course (hence 
its name) from the lower end of the sigmoid flexure 
of the large intestine to the anus. 

Diseases of the Rectum, Particular diseases such 
as fistula, prolapse and piles have already been 
dealt with in this work under their own names and 
need not now be further referred to. Stricture of 
the rectum may be fibrous or malignant ; the chief 
symptoms are pain and constipation, with occasional 
passage of narrowed ribbon-like motions. The form 
of malignant disease (cancer) that usually affects the 
rectum is epithelioma. In addition to the obstruc- 
tive symptoms mentioned, the occurrence of bleed- 
ing and the manifestation of general signs of 
cachexia are common symptoms in this condition. 
Treatment may consist in excising the new 
growth if the disease is limited, or the operation 
of colotomy imay bo indicated if excision is imprac- 
ticable and if the symptoms of stricture assume 
prominence. The rectum is sometimes affected 
by polypus or by ulceration. Anal ulcer or fissure 
is a very distressing complaint, which, happily, is 
readily cured by proper treatment. Pruritus ani, 
the condition of irritation or itching about the anus, 
is a common and troublesome malady. It may be 
due to threadworms or to pediculi, and may be 
associated with piles or with the gouty diathesis. 
If there be no removable local cause, treatment 
consists mainly in administering salines, the pro- 
motion of healthy action of the skin, and the use 
of ointments. 

Beculver, a village of North Kent, England, 3 
miles E. of Herne Bay. It was the Roman station 
of Regulbium established to command the Stour, 
then navigable, separating the island of Thanet^ 
from the mainland. Owing to the encroachments 
of the sea the Early English church, a venerable 
structure, is in ruins. The remains include the 
twin towers, which are known as “The Sisters” 
from a local tradition. Frances St. Clair, abbess 
of the Benedictine nunnery at Faversham, being 
sick unto death, vowed, if she recovered, to visit 
the shrine of the Virgin at Bradstow (Broadstair.s) 
and there deposit a costly thank-offering. Accom- 
panied by her sister Isabel she set sail, but the 
ship struck a sandbank near Reculver. The abbess 
and part of the crew reached the shore in a boat, 
and though Isabel was rescued later she died next 
day. In her memory, as well as to warn mariners 
of the inhospitable coast, the abbess caused the 
church towers to be repaired and spires to be added. 


commanding further that the towers should be styled 
“The Sisters.” They were purchased by Trinity 
House in 1810, and steps were taken to ensure 
their preservation. Reculver was the site also of 
a palace of Ethelbert, King of Kent, and in the 
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7th century a monastery of Black canons was 
erected here. Pop. (1901), 25C. 

Bed. [Pigments.] 

BedaHi a field fortification constructed of earth 
thrown up to form two parapets prcvsenting the 
.salient angle or apex to the enemy and unprottK'ied 
at the rear. It is the simplest type of defence 
work and is employed only for purely temporary 
purposes. 

Bedbreast. [UoniN.j 

BedcaTp a watering-place on the coast of the 
North Riding, Yorkshire, England, 5 miles N.W. 
of iSaltburn. It was once a humble fishing-place, 
but, in consequence of its bracing air and beauti- 
ful stretch of firm smooth sands, has become a 
popular midsummer resort. It has an esplanade, a 
pier, and other features of a s(?aside holiday haunt. 
Pop. of extended area (1901), 7,095. 

Bed Cross, the cross of St. George, the patron- 
saint of England. It is nl.so the badge of the 
Knights Hospitallers, of the order of St. John of 
Jerusalem, and of the modern revival of the English 
“ language ” of that order as a society for am- 
bulance service, and of similar foreign societies. 
The red cross was internationally recognineil as a 
symbol of neutrality at the Geneva Convention of 
1854. The Order of the Red Cross was instituted 
in 1883. It is conferred upon women who have 
distinguished themselve.s in tending the sick and 
wounded, and is bestowed on the recommendation 
of the Secretary of State for War. [Nations, 
Law of ; Nursing.] 

Bed Beer (Cervns a large deer from 

Europe and Western Asia, and North Africa, if the 
Barbary Deer be, as is probable, a mere variety. 
In England the Red Deer is wild on Exmoor ; it is 
also found in the Highlands of Scotland and the 
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west of Ireland. The male is called a stag and the 
female a hind. A fall-grown stag stands about 
four feet high at the withers ; the neck is greyish, 
the body reddish-brown, and the rump is marked 
with white. Only the males bear antlers, which 
show signs of growth in the first year, appearing in 
the second year as unbranched beams ; the first 
branch is gained in the third year, and when twelve 
are present the animal is known in Scotland as a 
“ royal stag.” The antlers are shed in spring. The 
most superb examples of lied Deer are found in the 
old forests of Germany and Hungary. In the 
British Isles the conditions of life and the food are 
not of the quality that develops first.rate antlers, 
while the practice — prevalent in Scotland, for 
instJinoe — of shooting those with the finest heads 
leaves the poorer specimens to perpetuate their 
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race. The stag in summer is a lordly creature, 
while in \vinter its coat becomes longer and acquires 
a greyer tint. The wild deer of Exmoor are hunted 
with horse and hound, while in Scotland they are 
stalked and shot with a rifle. In certain parts of 
the south of England the hunting of the stag has 
degenerated into the repeated chase of a few indi- 
viduals deprived of their antlers and discharged 
from boxes shortly before the “ sportsmen ” put in 
an appearance. 

Bedditolli a finely-situated town partly in 
Warwickshire and partly in Worcestershire, Eng- 
land, 13 miles S.W. of Birmingham. The surround- 
mg groves are the haunt of nightingales and on 
Gorgot Hill in the vicinity is said to be the veritable 
bank of wild flowers which Shakespeare knew. In 
the spring it is a-bloorn with primroses, cowslips, 
violets, wild thyme, bluebells and other plants, 
Gorgot Hall, close by, is a quaint, ramshackle, half- 
timbered house, certainly as old as Elizabeth*s 


reign. Redditch is the headquarters of the menu 
facture of needles and fish-hooks, both of whicl 
enjoy a world-wide reputation. Traces still exist o 
the Cistercian abbey of Bordesley, founded in 1131 
by the Empress Maud and dedicated to the Virgin 
It belongs to the Earl of Plymouth, whose place 
Hewell Grange, is near Redditch. Pop. (1901) 
13,493. 

Bed-XSye (Leuoiscus erythrophthalmus), a fisl 
allied to the Roach, occurring in Great Britain 
throughout Europe and in Asia Minor. Its eyei 
are bright red— hence its name— and the fins an 
red too, though the colour is more marked in th< 
lower than in the upper fins. The body is brown 
or sometimes bluish-green. It does not exceed tw< 
pounds in weight and is good eating. It is als< 
called Rudd from its red fins. 

Bedgravei Richard, painter, was born ii 
London on April 30th, 1804. For a few years hi 
was employed as a draughtsman in the ofl&ce of hii 
father, a manufacturer of wire fencing, but attendee 
the Royal Academy Schools in 182G. For nearb 
fifty years he was a constant exhibitor at the Roya 
Academy, of which he became an Associate in 184( 
and a full member in 1851. During the first hal 
of his career he painted mostly genre and subject 
drawn from English literature, while during thi 
second half landscapes were much more frequent 
Among his pictures may be mentioned “ Quentii 
Matsys, the Blacksmith of Antwerp ” (1839), “ Si 
Roger de Coverley's Courtship ” (1841), “ Ophelia, 
“Cinderella” (1842), “The Governess” (1846j 
“Country Cousins” (1848), “The Awakened Con 
science ” (1849), “The Flight into Egypt” (1861] 
“An Old English Homestead (1854), “The Goldei 
Harvest ” (18G1), “ The Mill Pool " (1875) am 
“The Heir come of Age” (1878). He organise! 
the Government School of Design, of which h 
became head-master in 1848. In 1857 he wa 
appointed inspector-general for Art, as well as th< 
surveyor of Crown pictures, in which capacity h' 
catalogued the Royal collections, and in 1874 wa 
promoted to the directorship of the Art section o 
the Education department. Along with his brothe 
Samuel (1802-76) he was author of -1 Century q 
Painters of the Engluli School (18G6) and wa 
instrumental in securing for the nation ^the gifts o 
the Sheepshanks and Ellison collections. He die< 
in London on December 14th, 1888. 

Bedhm, a town forming the eastern portioi 
of the borough of Reigate, Surrey, Eng:land, I 
miles E. of Dorking. The principal buildings an 
the Gothic churches of St. Matthew and St. Johi 
the Evangelist, the market hall, the cottage hospita 
and the schools of the Royal Asylum of St. Anne’i 
Society, a charitable body founded in 1702 for thi 
clothing and educating of the sons of parents ii 
reduced circumstances. The Philanthropic Society 
established in 1788 for the reformation of juvenili 
offenders, which may be said to be the author o: 
the reformatory system in England, has had a grea 
success in training boys who otherwise might havi 
developed criminal habits. The Society’s Farm Sohoo 
is situated in Redhill. The industries include brewing 
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and farming, besides fuller’s earth works and the 
quarrying of silver sand. The town council holds 
its meetings alternately in Reigate and Redhill, 
Pop..(lil01), 15,732. 

Bedia, a stage in the life-history of the Liver 
Flukes (Trematoda) when the animal lives in the 
body of pond-snails or fish. They may give birth to 
other series of rediae or to a free-swimming tailed 
form known as the Cercaria. 

Bedingf Aloys, Swiss patriot and soldier, was 
born in 1755 and entered the array of Spain, from I 
which he retired in 1796 to return to his native | 
canton of Schwyz, where he organised the resist- 
ance to the French two years later. Although his 
forces behaved with wonted valour he was compelled 
to yield to nurabens, but obtained important guar- 
antees for the canton. Later he was one of the 
leaders of the Federalists, became a member of the 
Senate and then President of Switzerland, In this 
cai)acity he went to Paris to treat with Napoleon 
and Talleyrand, but w’as shortly afterwards thrown 
out of oflBce by the Unionist party. He then 
was made chief of Schwyz and, in 1802, after the 
Diet had been dissolved, was imprisoned by the 
French in Aarburg. He died in 1818. 

Bed-Lead, an oxide of lead represented by the 
formula 1 * 1 ) 304 . It has been known from early times, 
and was formerly called minium, but was only 
partially distinguished from cinnabar and realgar. 
It is prepared by carefully heating litharge [LifiAi>] 
in reverberatory furnaces with air-supply until the 
oxidation of the litharge has gone on sufficiently ; 
but its brilliancy, and hence its value as a pigment, 
can be much diminished by insufficient care during 
this oxidation. It forms a bright red or scarlet 
powder which is largely employed as a pigment 
and also in the manufacture of flint glass. 

Bed-Poll, Red-Pole. [Linnet.] 

Bed Biver, a name given to many streams, 
the most noteworthy of which arc: — (1) The 
Sorig-ka, which, rising in the Chinese province of 
Yiin-nan, flows south-easterly through Tongking 
and falls into the Gulf of Tongking, after a course 
of nearly 600 miles. Though obstructed by several 
rapids, it is navigable for light boats as far as the 
Chinese frontier. Ha-noi, the capital of Tongking, 
is situated on its lower course. (2) The Natchi-. 
toches, which rises in the north-west of Texas, 
flows eastwards as far as Fulton in Arkansas, then 
southwards to Shreveport in Louisiana, whence it 
runs in a south-easterly direction to the Mississippi 
after a course of 1,200 miles. The stream partially 
discharges into the Gulf of Mexico by the Atcha- 
falaya Bayou and at low water may be cut off 
altogether" from the Mississippi. (3) The Red 
River of the North, rising in Traverse Lake on the 
borders of Minnesota and North Dakota, runs duo 
north, crossing the Canadian boundary into Mani- 
toba, and ultimately discharging into the southern 
end of Lake Winnipeg, after a course of nearly 700 
miles. 

Bed Biver Settlement was founded on the 
Red River of the North in Manitoba by the Earl of 


Selkirk in 1812-17 as a refuge for the surplus popu* 
lation of the Scottish Highlands. Much opposition 
was raised to the colony and conflicts re^atedly 
took place between the settlers and the armed 
forces sent by tlie North-West Fur Company to 
evict the intruders. The Earl himself was tried 
in 1818 for conspiring to ruin the trade of the com- 
pany and fined £2,000, though there seems to have 
been a serious miscarriage of ju.stice, the Canadian 
bench being packed with legal friends of the 
pursuers. By 1835 the territory, with a mixed 
population of 5,000, including many French- Indhin 
half-breeds (Bois-Brfilds), was retransferred to the 
Hudson Bay Company. In 1869 the settlement 
was given over to the Canadian Government, when 
tiie French half-breeds under Louis Riel revolted, 
and endeavoured to set up a republic, but the move- 
ment collapsed. 

Bedruthi a town of Cornwall, Engl.'ind, 9 miles 
W. of Truro. It is the centre of the tin mining 
operations of the county. Copper was also once 
extensively mined and other industries include 
brewing, tin-smelting, the making of safety fuses 
and iron-founding. The principal buildings com- 
prise St. Uny’s Church, the grammar school, the 
granite Town Hall, the masonic hall, the public 
rooms, mining exchange, science and firt school 
and Passmore Edwards free library. The town, 
originally named Uny, is said to have received 
its present name, a corruption of lire druth or 
“ Druids’ town,” to preserve the fact that it was 
the headquarters of tlio religious observances of the 
ancient Britons. Of these rites, relics may bo 
found in the standing stones, cairns, remains of 
cromlechs and, particularly, in the Rock of Sacrifice 
where human beings used to bo offered up. Pop. 
(1901), 10,451. 

Bed Sea, The, stretches south-east from the 
heads of the Gulfs of Suez and Akabah to the Strait 
of Bab-el-Mandeb and tiie Gulf of Aden, a distance 
of about 1,450 miles. Its width is from 115 to 200 
miles, except at the two extremities. The depth 
in the middle is about 1,200 fathoms, and it grows 
shallower towards each end, there being only 2(X) 
fathoms in the Strait. The bed is gradually being 
upheaved. As it receives no rivers, it is much 
affected by evaporation and is salter than the 
ocean. The coasts on each side are fringed with 
enormous coral reefs, those on the east being the 
largest and most dangerous. The climate is one of 
the hottest in the world, but violent storms are 
infrequent. Submerged islands are the chief 
source of danger to vessels. Good harbours are 
few, Mocha, Yembo, Jidda, Hodeida and Loheia 
being the best on the Arabian shore, whilst on 
the African side are Suez, Kosseir, Massowa and 
Suakin. 

Bed Snow, a unicellular alga belonging to the 
order Protococcacesc, which contains a considerable 
proportion of red colouring-matter, and covers largo 
tracts of snow in Arctic or Alpine regions in very 
short spaces of time. It is variously known as 
Protocomis, Pahnella, and Chlamydortionm nivalis. 
Its cells are about '004 millimetre in diameter, and 
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may contain some chlorophyll in addition to their 
red pigment palmellin. By absorbing the heat 
rays this plant seems to bring about the melting of 
the snow. One allied form {P, crnmta) occurs at 
the base of damp walls, and another {P, prodigioBo) 
on bread, meat, etc. 

Aedstart (Ttutidlla phamicura), a European 
warbler migrating southwards in winter. About 
the middle of April it visits Great Britain, remain- 
ing t() breed, and since 1885 it is recorded as having 
bred in County Wicklow, Ireland. The adult male 
bird is a little more than five inches long, and has 
the forehead white, the throat black, the upper 
surface dark grey, and the breast, sides, and tail 
rust-red, whence its popular name (from Anglo- 
Saxon Bteort, “a tail”) and its local name Firetail. 
It is an insect-eating bird, and the young are fed 
on caterpillars. Tlie nest, of moss and dry grass 
lined with hair and feathers, is usually made in 
liolcs in trees, walls, or rocks, and the eggs are from 
five to seven, greenish-blue with faint red spots. 
The Black Kedstart ( U. also a British visitor, 

has a more limited range. 

Aedwing (Turdus iliaem'), a bird allied to, but 
somewhat smaller than, the Common Thrush, which 
it resembles greatly in plumage, but the under 
wing coverts are red. It visits Great Britain in 
the winter, returning northwards in the spring. 

Aeed, a term applied to several species of large 
aquatic grasses, and extended to members of other 
orders, .such as the bulrushes (Sdrpvs) among the 
sedges, and the bur-reed (Sparganimi) and reed- 
mace among the Typhacem. The common reed 
{PhragmXtcB eomimnm), the largest British grass, 
familiar throughout tlie northern hemisphere, has 
stems from 5 to 10 feet high and plume-like 
panicles of flowers. It aids in binding together 
soil, in impeding river denudation, in causing the 
deposition of sediment and in contributing to peat. 
Reeds were formerly used for arrows and mnsic.'il 
instruments, are still cut into pens in the East, 
and are largely employed as thatch. 

Aeed, in acoustics, a contrivance for breaking 
up a continuous current of air into a succession of 
discontinuous puffs. This device generally takes 
the form of a tongue placed over a rectangular 
orifice in a pipe. The current of air can only enter 
the pipe through this orifice, and when the tongue 
is flexible the rate of vibration of the column of 
air controls that of the reed ; this is the case in 
the clarionet and oboe. When the tongue is 
stiff, as in the organ, its vibrations control those 
of the pipe; to get the best result the length of 
the tongue should be such that its natural rate of 
vibration corresponds to that of the fundamental 
note of the pipe or one of its overtones. If the 
reed can pass to and fro through the orifice it is 
said to be free, and such reeds occur in instruments 
like the harmonium or concertina. When the reed 
covers the slit so that it cannot pass through it, its 
vibrations merely open and close the orifice, and it 
is known as a beating reed; this is the form 
usually occurring in organ pipes, and is specially 
used for the trumpet stop. The pitch of beating 


reeds rises as the pressure of the wind is increased, 
but the pitch of free reeds remains unaltered. 
Temperature affects reed pipes by altering the 
elasticity of the tongue, the note becoming flatter 
as the temperature rises. In the clarionet and 
bassoon the tongue is generally a piece of cane, 
while in the bugle and trumpet the lips of the 
player act as the reed. 

Aeed, Sir Edward James, naval constructor, 
was born at Sheerness, Kent, on September 20th, 
1830, and educated at the School of Mathematics 
and Naval Construction in Portsmouth. Becoming 
an expert in the designing and building of ships, 
he edited for «a time the Mechanics* Magazine^ 
and subsequently was appointed secretary to the 
Institute of Naval Architects. His original and 
independent views on the subject of the dimen- 
sions of ironclads so impressed the Lords of the 
Admiralty that, in 1863, he was made Chief Con- 
structor to the British Navy. His pronounced 
opinions on the building policy of the Govern- 
ment and the high rigging of sea-going turret- 
ships created friction and led to his resignation in 
1870. But the foundering of 'llic Captain, a type of 
the battleship on which he had animadverted, soon 
afterwards afforded a significant comment on the 
soundness of his judgment. He now began to design 
and build warships on his own account and counted 
most of the Powers among liis clients. A keen 
politician, he sat for Pembroke Boroughs from 1874 
to 1880, when he was knighted, for Cardiff from 
1880 to 1895, and again from 1900 to 1906. Among 
several books of which he was the author may be 
named Our Ironclad Ships (1869), lAiters from 
Pnssia (1875), Japan (1880), The Stability of Ships 
(1884), a novel Fort Minster, M.P. (1885), Modern 
Ships of War (1888, in collaboration with Admiral 
Sampson) and Poems (1902). He died in London 
on November 30th, 1906. His son Edward 
Tennyson Reed (born, March 27th, 1860) became 
one of the most distinguished artists on the staff of 
Punch. 

Aeed Bird. [Bobolink.] 

Aeed-Mace, or Cat’s-Tail, the popular name 
of the two British species of the genus Typha, often 
erroneously called bulrushes. They are aquatic 
monocotyledons, with very long distichous linear 
leaves and a cylindrical tapering spadix, the lower 
part of which is a brown velvety mass of female 
flowers and the upper deciduous portion a slender, 
tapering spike of male ones. The perianth is 
represented only by tufts of hair, and the fruit is 
an achene with one pendulous albuminous seed. 

Aeefs. [Coral-Islands.] 

Aeel| a lively dance in double time, performed 
by two or more couples ; it consists of various 
entwining figures, their chief feature being their 
circular character, the dancers facing each other in 
single file and describing a series of figures of 8. 
It is probably of Celtic origin, indigenous to the 
British Isles, whence it spread to Scandinavia. 
The music should be supplied, par excellence, by 
the bagpipe. 
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BeeveSy John Sims, rocfilist, was born at 
Woolwich, Kent, on September 26th, 1818. He 
received some instruction in music from his father, 
and studied harmony under W. H. Calcott and the 
piano under J. B. Cramer. He was organist at 
North Cray church at the age of fourteen, by which 
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time he could play sevcnil instruments well. 
Abandoning medicine for the stage, he made his 
debut in lSvh», at Newcastle-on-Tyne, as the 
“ Gipsy Boy ” in (?w.y Mannerhu/. lieturning to 
London in 1812, he appeared at the Grecian 
Theatre in the City Road, under the name of John- 
son, and afterw'ards was the tenor in Macready’s 
company at Drury Lane. He next took lessons 
in Paris and Milan, appearing at La. Scala as 
**Edgardo ” in Lucia di Lammcrvioor with distinct 
success. His voice had now acquired exquisite 
charm and he had developed considerable ability as 
an actor, but he ultimately gave up the stage for 
oratorio and concert in which he reigned supreme 
until 1891 when, with the exception of a few rare 
appearances, he practically retired. He died at 
Worthing on October 26th, 1900. 

Beeves*s Pheasant. [Pheasant.] 

Beferendnm. In the :issemblies of the old 
Swiss Confederation and of certain cantons the 
delegates were required to refer certain questions 
(generally financial) to their governmente before 
deciding them. In the lOth century the name was 
transferred to a provision of nearly all the Cantonal 
Constitutions and the Federal Constitution after 
1848 ; it wjvs first known as the Veto, and is 
probably largely due to Rousseau’s teaching. Any 
constitutional amendment must be submitted to a 



certain number of citizens sign a demand within a 
certain time (30,000 citizens, or eight cantons, for 
the Federal referendum). M. Numa Droz, an 
eminent Swiss Radical, calls the institution a 
“ legislative phylloxera ; and of 23 Federal refer- 
enda out of a possible 144, held between 1848 and 
1891, as many as 14 had resulted in rejection. 
Nevertheless, it is very probable that progressive 
communities will sooner ur later adopt the refer- 
emluin and the fact that its results make for a 
conservative rather than a drastic policy goes to 
show that the institution is not likely to be abused. 
It is nothing but an attempt to leduco to practical 
politics the maxim, Vox pojndi vox Dei, 

Beflection. Radiation falling upon any bright 
surface is either partially or totally reflected, 
.according to the nature of the surface. It will bo 
simplest to consider the rcjllection of that particular 
form of radiation wdiich w'e call light. If we let a 
beam of light fall uf>on a polished surfaco~say, a 
plane mirror — we shall note that the reflected beam 
and incident beam are in the same j)laue with the 
normal to the mirror at the point of incidence, and 
both beams make the same angle with this normal. 
If tlie mirror be perfectly smooth and bright, it 
would only be able to reflect light in this regular 
manner; hence it would give us images of other 
bodies, but would itself be invisible. Bodies, how- 
ever, do not usually reach this state of perfect 
polish, btit irregularities in the surface cause the 
light to be irregularly reflected. Every incident ray 
is reflected according to the above laws, but differ- 
ences in inclination of a multitude of small surfaces 
making up the whole, produce the effect of the light 
being reflected in all directions. This is what is 
known as diffusion of light, and it is in virtue of 
this that a body becomes visible. A plane mirror 
produces an image behind it exactly similar in size 
and shape to the object in front. Thus, let a b be 
an obje(5t in front of a mirror, M m' (Fig. 1). A 
pencil of rays, ap, starting from A, is reflected in 
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the direction P E, and appears to the eye (B) of 
an observer as though it came from a point a'. 
Similarly the pencil B is reflected so that the 
reflected rays seem to start from b'; and every 
point in A B similarly sends out beams of light, the 
result being the formation of the image A' b', which 
is virtual, since the rays p E, etc., do not actually 
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pass through it. It is easy to show that A b and 
a' h' are equal and equi-distant from M m'. An 
image formed by a plane mirror is not a facsimile 
of the object ; thus an image of the page of a book 
bears to the page itself the same relation as the type 
does to the actual print. If two mirrors be placed 
parallel to each other, an infinite number of images 
will be formed of an object between them, and 
a symmetrical arrangement of images is always 
formed when the angle between two mirrors is an 
aliquot part of 360^. This principle is employed in 
the kaleidoscope. Mirrors are frequently made 
sf)herical in shape, and in this case an image is 
formed which is usually not so sharply defined as 
in the case of a plane mirror. This is due to 
spherical al>erration. In the case of a concave 
mirror, when the object (o) is farther away from 
the mirror than the centre of curvature (c), the 
image (i) is smaller than the object, and is formed 
between c and a point (F) half-way between c and 
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the mirror (Fig. 2). As the object moves towards 
c, the image, which is real and inverted, moves 
to meet it, so that both coincide at c. As an 
illustration of this, a man may so arrange matters 
that his hand may appear to be shaking its own 
image. If the object be between F and the mirror, 
the image is behind the mirror, is erect and virtual. 
If an object, A B, be placed in front of a convex 
mirror, the image a' b' is behind the mirror, and is 
virtual and erect. This is shown in the accom- 
panying figure (Fig. 3), and the construction is 


A 



equally easy for the cases quoted previously with 
regard to a concave mirror. Concave mirrors are 
ofion used for medical purposes, since light can be 
concentrated on any special object by means of 
them. They are also used in reflecting telescopes. 
Convex mirrors are not often employed. 

Reform, in English politics, specifically the 
removal of abuses and restrictions relating to the 
election of parliamentary representatives, tending 
to place the franchise on a more democratic basis. 
The first Keform Bill of 1832, demanded by a 
genuine and impressive display of public feeling, 
increased the representation of large towns, abol- 
ished many small borough constituencies, in-which 


election was determined either by bribery or the 
will of an influential person, and extended the fran- 
chise. In 1849 and 1866 Lord John (afterwards 
Earl) Russell introduced Reform Bills, which were 
thrown out. In 1867 Mr. Disraeli (afterwards Earl 
of Bcaconsfield) got a Reform Bill passed which 
gave household suffrage in boroughs and lowered 
the qualification for the county franchise. In 1884 
Mr. Gladstone's Government introduced a Reform 
Bill, which virtually established manhood suffrage, 
in connection with a Bill for the Redistribution of 
Seats. The Ballot Act and the Acts for the sup- 
pres.sion of corrupt practices at elections were also 
measures of reform. In 1906 and 1907 the agitation 
in favour of extending the suffrage to women took 
an acute form and it seemed probable that this 
measure of reform could not be much longer delayed, 
especially since the Liberal Premier (Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman), the leader of the Opposition 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) and many statesmen of both 
parties were in sympathy with the movement. But 
the tact ics of the “ suffragettes ” alienated public 
opinion to some extent. 

Iteformatioil, in Church history, the great 
movement in favour of reform in the doctrine and 
practice of the Roman Church which resulted in 
the establishment of Protestant Churches in 
the 16th century. The Paulicians in Bulgaria, 
Italy, and Spain, the Albigenses (12th century) 
and Waldenses in France, Wyclif in England, and 
Huss in Bohemia, had all exhibited the spirit of 
Protestantism in various degrees and directions; 
but no sect successfully maintained its ground 
against the Papal power until Leo X., in 1617, by 
the sale of indulgences [Jubilee], provoked Martin 
Luther to revolt. The Reformer was supported by 
the i)rinces of Saxony, Hesse, Brandenburg, and 
other German states, his teaching being formulated 
(1530) at the Diet of Augsburg in the Confession 
of Augsburg, drawn up by Melanchthon, and in 
1552, after a long struggle, the Emperor was 
forced to agree to the Protestants enjoying a fair 
amount of religious equality throughout Germany, 
Soon after Luther’s demonstration at Wittenberg, 
Zwingli inaugurated the Reformation at Zurich, 
whence it spread over several cantons of Switzer- 
land. After Zwingli’s death Calvin and Farel took 
the lead at Geneva (1536) of the Swiss Protestants ; 
while in 1528 Martin Bucer introduced Lutheran 
doctrines into Strasburg. Meanwhile the move- 
ment spread and took a firm hold on Scandinavia 
and the Low Countries. It gained a footing in 
England in the reign of Henry VIII., and rose 
finally into the ascendant on Elizabeth’s accession 
in 1568 ; while John Knox preached its doctrines in 
Scotland from 1560 with such effect that Catholics 
soon fell into a minority in that country. The tide 
reached its flood soon after the last date, and by 
1570 the Jesuits brought about the re-establishment 
of Papal ascendency in Austria, Bavaria and 
Tirol, and regained ground in Germany, the Low 
Countries, France and the Peninsula. Nevertheless 
the Reformation broke the power of Rome for ever, 

Reformatoryy an institution for the reclama- 
tion, by discipline, instruction, and moral influence, 
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E youths who have begun a vicious or criminal 
ourse of life and whose homes or haunts are 
onsidered to be likely to exercise evil influence, 
ometimes juvenile oflenders are sentenced to be 
etained for a specifled term in a reformatory 
rhioh is under State controL The industrial 
shool is an outgrowth of the reformatory. It is 
itended for non-criminal children below the age of 
^urteen who, guilty of nothing more heinous than 
egging, vagrancy and want, may be taken in hand 
1 time to save them from the pernicious example 
f possible evil companions and taught, fed and 
rained into good citizens. The fact that no taint 
f actual crime of any sort is permitted to rest upon 
bese schools has led to their subserving a decid- 
dly useful purpose. 

Beformed ChnrclieSy the name given to the 
•rotestant Churches which originally followed 
iwingli and Calvin as distinguished from Lutheran 
ongregations. In the United States the term is 
pplied to the Dutch churches which formed a 
nion in 1770, resettled in 1812 ; to the German 
!alvinists organised in 1747 ; and to an Episcopal 
Jhurch founded in 1873. In South Africa the 
)utch Reformed Church is the predominant 
Ihristian body in Cape Colony, the Orange River 
lolony and the Transvaal. 

Beformed Presbyterians, or Camebo- 
riANS, a body of Presbyterians in Scotland estab- 
Lshed between 1681 and 1687, who received their 
•opular name in commemoration of Richard 
Jameron, the Covenanter, who fell in the battle of 
drdsmoss, in Ayrshire, in 1680. A disruption in 
he sect took place in 1863, when a few congrega- 
ions withdrew rather than countenance any 
eparture from the strict discipline of their consti- 
ution in such matters as the oath of allegiance, 
lie exercise of the franchise, participation in the 
olunteer movement and other civic affairs. In 
876 the major body formally joined the then Free 
Ihurch, recognising it to enjoy complete independ- 
nce of Gtate control. 

Bafbaction signifies, in optics, the changing 
f direction which a ray of light undergoes when it 
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asses from one medium to another, and is due to 
he fact that the velocity of the waves of light is 

186-— N.B. 


different in the two media. If i o be the incident 
ray in a medium M (Fig. 1), it is found that the 
refracted ray o B is bent nearer the normal N k' 
when the medium is denser than the first. Hence 
is less than <p. But the sines of ^ and are 
proportional to the velocities of light in the two 

media ; so must be constant for the same 

sin. 

two media. Experimentally, the ratio 

been shown to be constant, and this constant is 
generally represented by the Greek letter ft when 
the first medium m is air ; ft is then called the 
index of refraction of the second medium m'. Let 
a pole, A B, be plunged into some liquid — say, 
water— whoso surface is s s' (Fig. 2). A pencil of 
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rays, B o, will be bent away from the normal after 
emergence, and will apj)ear to the eye (E) of an 
observer as though they came from a point (n') in 
the water above B. The bottom of the polo mil 
thu.s appear to be lifted up, and this will apply to 
all the points of the pole which are in the water. 
The final result, therefore, will be to give the polo 
the apj)earance of being suddenly bent at the sur- 
face of the water. When we view the bed of a 
clear stream, refraction causes it to appear higher 
up ; hence clear water always looks shallower than 
it really is. When a ray of light passes through a 
prism, it is bent in its course away from the edge of 
the prism (Fig. 3), and the deviation (8) produced is 
the angle between the incident ray A b and that 
\vhich finally emerges, c D. This deviation is a 
minimum when the ray passes symmetrically 
through the prism— i.t'., makes equal angles with 
the two faces of the prism. U a be the angle of 
the prism and 5' the minimum deviation, it can be 
shown that the refractive index (ft) of the sub- 
stance of the prism is equal to 


a 

sin. ^ 

which result is of great practical importance in 
finding the refractive indices of many substances, 
the portion of minimum deviation being easily 
obtained. The use of refraction for obtaining 
enlarged images of minute or distant objects is 
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enormous, and for this purpose many forms of 
lenses are used. The effect of these upon light is 
more fully discussed in the article Leks. When 
light is refracted through most crystalline sub- 
stances it gives rise to two different rays passing in 
different directions. This is known as the pheno- 


a 



monon of double refraction. [Polarisation of 
Lujht.] Altliough our most general experiences of 
refraction are obt^iined with regard to light, yet the 
phenomenon is exhibited by all kinds of radiation. 
The large waves of electrical disturbance have dif- 
ferent velocities in different media, in the same way 
jis have the minute waves of heat, and it is this 
<lifference of velocity which determines the phe- 
nomenon of refraction. 

Bofrigeration of a body is the loss of heat 
which it may undergo, its temperature being 
lowered in consequence. For a long time it was 
believed that rarefaction was alone sufficient to 
produce a lowering of temperature in amass of gas. 
but it iias been demonstrat(Ki by the experiments 
of Gay Lussac, James Prescott Joule and others 
that refrigeration will not be produced unless the 
gas expands against {>res8ure--that is, unless it does 
work — and the loss of heat (‘xporionced is exactly 
equivalent t.o the amount of work done. Loss or 
gain of heat occurs when a V)ody changes its state 
[Latent Heat], and this fact is practically em- 
ployed in the artiffeial production of cold. Machines 
for the production of ice are known by the name of 
refrigerators, one of tlie commonest being that of 
M. ('arr6. Two strong metal cylinders A and B are 
connected by a metal tube?, the whole being per- 
fectly air-tight. Into A is placed a solution in 
water of ammonia gas. All the air is driven out of 
the .apparatus, and the solution in A is heated, 
while B is cooled by running water. Ammonia gas 
is driven over from A to B, and soon condenses in 
B under its own pressure. After a suitable time, A 
is removed from the source of heat and is placed in 
cold water, while B is placed in connection with the 
water which it is required to freeze. This is suit- 
ably effected by having b in the form of a hollow 
jacket, capable of allowing a cylinder of water to 
be placed in its centre. As a cools, the ammonia 
is rapidly reabsorbed, the liquid ammonia in B 
volatilises, and thus seizes heat from surrounding 
bodies. The water iu the central cylinder is the 


nearest body to supply this heat ; it thus becomes 
Itself intensely cold, and hence freezes. In “ cold- 
air machines ” air is compressed by a pump, cooled 
to the lowest convenient temperature (generally by 
cold-water circulation), and then allowed to expand 
against the atmospheric pressure. In so doing it 
takes up an amount of heat equivalent to the work 
done, and hence cools the surrounding bodies. This 
method is used for cold storage on board ship, etc. 
Artiffeial cold is also often produced by means of 
freezing mixtures. 

Begalia, ensigns of royalty which are dis- 
played or used at coronations, such as crowns, 
sceptres, orbs, swords of state, the ampulla and 
spurs. The regalia of England are kept in the Jewel 
Room of the Tower of London; those of Scotland in 
the Crown Room of Edinburgh Castle. The term 
originally meant the prerogatives of the sovereign, 
being the plural of the Latin regale^ " a royal right,” 
also called pis regale. These include in Great 
Britain and Ireland the prerogatives of the ad- 
ministration of justice, of making war and con- 
cluding peace, of the right to unowned goods, of 
taxation, of minting and of supremacy in affairs 
ecclesiastical. 

Begelation. [Ice.] 

Begenerators are large chambers used with 
gas furnaces in order to make use of the heat which 
is carried away by the products of combustion and 
which would otherwise be lost. These gaseous 
products pass through chambers partially built in 
with bricks, and so heat these chambers to a very 
high temperature. The direction of the currents 
of gas and air to the furnace is then reversed so as 
to ])a.ss through this heated regenerator before com- 
bustion, while the gaseous products pass through 
another similar chamber. In this way the heat 
produced by the burning of the gas is greatly in- 
crejised, and the applic.ation of these regenerators 
effects a very considerable economy in the fuel 
necessary. The idea of an engine which produced 
motive power by means of heated air originated 
with the Rev. Dr. Robert Stirling of Galston, in 
Ayrshire, who took out patents in 1827 and 1840; 
but the credit of the successful application of the 
principle and the invention of the most efficient 
type of furnace belongs to the brothers Werner von 
Siemens and Sir William Siemens. 

Begeasbnrg. [Ratisbon. ] 

Begeixt, a ruler, especially one who exercises 
sovereign authority during the minority, absence, or 
disablement of the sovereign of a state. The most 
notable regents in British history are the Duke of 
Gloucester (1422-47) and George, Prince of Wales 
(1811-20), and in Scotland Murray (1567-70). The 
Protectors Somerset and Warwick in the reign of 
Edward VI. were members of a Council of Regency. 
At the old universities the term is applied to a 
resident graduate who takes part- in the manage- 
ment of university affairs ; but at Cambridge it is 
obsolete. 

Beggio (ancient, Rhegivm), capital of the 
province of Reggio dl Calabria, Italy, on the Strait 
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of Messina, 8 miles S.E. of Messina. It is finely 
situated, ha\;ing been almost entirely rebuilt since 
1783, when it was ruined by an earthquake. The 
principal buildings are the cathedral and the 
municipal museum. The manufactures comprise 
silks, perfumery, byssus gloves, hats, gloves and 
olive oil. Founded by Greek colonists in the 8th 
century B.c., it was annexed to Home in the 3rd 
century. Alaric (a.d. 410), Totila (549), and 
Robert Guiscard (1060) occupied it, and here 
Joseph Bonaparte was named King of the Two 
Sicilies. In 1860 it surrendered to Garibaldi, of 
whom the town contains a fine statue. Pop. (1901), 
44,416. 

Eeggio nell’ Emiliai a town of the province 
of the same name, Italy, on the Crostolo, a tribu- 
tary of the Po, 17 miles S.E. of Parma. As Regium 
Lepidi, it was probably founded by JEmilius 
Lepidus, the maker of the Via JEmilia. A republic 
from 1100 to 1290, it then fell into the hands of the 
D’Este family, but attached itself to Piedmont in 
1859. The public buildings include the cathedral, 
the basilica of San Prospero, the Renaissance church 
of the Madonna della Ghiara with tine domes, 
the municipal palace, public library, museum, 
school of design, industrial institute and school of 
agriculture. The manufactures comprise textiles, 
brooms, leather, cheese-making and matches, be- 
sides printing and the rearing of silkworms. It 
was the birthplace of the poet Ariosto, of Secchi the 
astronomer and of the sculptor Prospero dementi. 
Pop. (1901), 58,490. 


of a regiment varies from about 500 to about 1,000 
men ; but tho Royal Artillery constitutes one very 
large regiment divided — in the case of the British 
Army— into two distinct branches, (1) the Royal 
Horse Artillery and field batteries, and (2) the siege 
artillery, with heavy field batteries, garrison 
artillery proper and mountain artillery. 

Begmaf chief town of the district of Assiniboia 
and capital of the North-West Territories, Canada, 
3.)6 miles W. of Winnipeg. It contains the Govern- 
ment buildings and an Indian industrial school, 
and is the headquarters of the Mounted Police. Its 
interests are almost entirely concerned with the 
grain and lumber trades. Pop. (1901), 2,645. 

Begiomontanxis, otherwise Johann MOlleb, 
astronomer, was born on June 6th, 1436, at Kiinigs- 
berg, Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. He studied at Leipzig 
and, after assisting Purbach in Vienna, he went to 
Italy, where he devoted himself to the study of 
Greek and the collection of Greek MSS. In 1471 
he settled in Nuremberg, where, by the help of a 
wealthy patron, Bernard Walther, he built an 
observatory, in wliich he introduced several im- 
provements in practical astronomy. Summoned to 
Rome by Pope Sixtus IV. to assist in reforming the 
calendar, he died there on July 6th, 1476. 

Begfisterp in music, a scries of notes of similar 
quality produced in a similar manner within the 
compass of a voice or of an instrument : as the head 
register and chest register of a human voice, ihe^ 
chalvmeau of a clarionet. 
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Begunentf the largest division of an army 
which is permanently organised under its own 
special commander, who has the rank of colonel. 
Regiments are grouped into brigades, as may be 
convenient, and subdivided into squadrons (of 
cavalry) or battalions (of infantry). The stren^h 


Bagictratioiip the entry in a book of state- 
ments or memoranda as to certain facts which 
serve as memorials or evidence of those facts. 
Some registers are public, and others, such as the 
registers of shareholders, mortgages, etc., required 
to be kept by joint-stock companies, are private. 
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The place or o6Sce where a public register is kept 
is called a registry, the act or system is called 
registration, and the officer who keeps the register 
is called the registrar. There is, as may be sup- 
posed, an almost infinite variety of subjects to 
which the system of registnition is applicable ; but 
undoubtedly the most important is that relating 
to births and deaths, which is now regulated 
by statute, but was formerly the subject of 
ecclesitt-stical cognisance only. 

(1) Aft to IHrths. Every registrar is authorised 
and required to inform himself carefully of every 
birth which shall happen in his district, and to 
learn and register, as soon after the event as 
possible, such particulars as are required by the 
iichedulc annexed to the Births and Deaths liegis- 
tration Act, IST'l, to be registered touching such 
birth ; and it is the duty of the father and mother 
of any child born alive — or, in their default, of the 
occupier of the house (if he knows of the birth), 
and of each person present thereat, and of the 
person having charge of the child — within forty- 
two days after the day of such birth, to give to the 
proper registrar information concerning such birth, 
and in his presence to sign the register. Where a 
period of three months from the birth of the child 
has expired registration may still take place ; but 
in this case a solemn declaration before the super- 
intendent-registrar as b) the truth of the particulars 
required must be made by one of the persons on 
whom the statute imposes the duty of giving infor- 
mation as to the birth, and he or she must sign the 
register in the presence both of the superintendent- 
registrar and of the registrar of the district. But 
after the expiration of twelvemonths from the time 
of birth no rcigistry thereof can be made except 
with the written authority of the registrar-general, 
and the fact of such authority having been given 
must be entered in the register. 

(2) As to Deaths. A similar duty is cast upon the 
registrar of the district with regard to deaths, and 
it is the duty of the nearest relatives of the deceased 
present at the death or in attendance during the 
last illness — and, in default of such relatives, of 
any other relative in the same sub-district, and, in 
default of any such person present at the death, of 
the occupier of the house (if he knows of such 
death having taken place), and, in his default, of 
each inmate of the house, and of the person causing 
the body to be buried — to give to the registrar 
information (within five days next following the 
day of death), according to the best of his know- 
ledge and belief, of such particulars as are required 
to be registered touching the death ; and, in the 
case of an inquest upon the body, such information 
is to be convoyed to the reristrar by the coroner 
before whom such inquest is held. 

(3) As to Marriages, These may be said auto- 
matically to register themselves, since, whether the 
ceremony bo religious or civil, the incumbent of the 
church or chapel, or the authorised official in other 
building, or the registrar must make duplicate 
entries of certain prescribed particulars in books 
expressly supplied for the purpose by the registrar- 
general, these entries being witnessed by -two or 
more persons. 


Four times in every year each district registrar 
is bound to deliver to his superintendent-registrar 
a certified copy of the entries therein, and finally 
the registry itself upon the book being filled ; and 
at similar intervals the superintendent-registrar 
transmits the same to the registrar-general. The 
duties of the last-mentioned officer consist, in addi- 
tion to the general supervision of the working of 
the whole system, in examining, arranging, and 
indexing the certified copies so sent. He has also 
to compile abstracts of their contents and send 
them once a year to a Principal Secretary of State, 
and they are afterwards laid before Parliament. 
The system was introduced in the year 1836. 

Begistration of Voters. In England the 
overseers of the poor publish, on August 1st, the 
lists which they luive prepared containing tho 
names and addresses of householders, direct or 
compound, who have paid their rates, and of 
lodgers who have already claimed for their votes. 
Publication consists in exhibiting the lists on the 
doors of churches, chapels, town halls and other 
municipal and public buildings (such as post offices 
in certain cases). Claims from persons who have 
been overlooked or otherwise ignored and objec- 
tions to persons whose names are already included 
must be lodged on or before August 20th. It is 
important to note that, whereas the names of house- 
holders who are clear on the rate books go on the 
list automatically, lodgers must claim every year 
the date on or before which old lodgers must claim 
being July 25tli (should they omit to do so they 
can claim as new lodgers up to August 20th). 
Revising courts are held between September 8th 
and October 12th, at which all disputed points, 
whether of claim or of objection, of omission or 
commission, are dealt with. The register so com- 
pleted is then ordered to be printed and will come 
into force on November 1st for municipal elections 
and on January 1st for Parliamentary elections. 
In Scotland the lists, made up by the burgh or 
county assessors (or valuers), are published on 
September 15th, claims and objections must be 
sent in by the 21st of the same month and the 
sheriff holds his court to consider claims and objec- 
tions between September 25th and October 16tli, 
the register coming into force for all purposes on 
November Ist. In Ireland the lists are published 
on July 22nd, claims and objections are to be 
lodged by August 4th, and revision courts are held 
between September 8th and October 25th, the 
register coming into force on January 1st. 

B^gma, a term, of Greek derivation, implying 
splitting, occasionally employed by botanists for 
the superior schizocarpic fruits of such plants as 
the Mallow, Geranium, Tropseolum, Buphorbiaceae 
and Labiatse, in which the dry syncarpous fruit 
breaks, when ripe, so as not to disclose its seeds, 
either into its constituent carpels or into half- 
carpels. These segments are c^led cocci, nutlets, 
or mericarps, and there may be a carpophore 
between them or not. The regma differs from the 
cremocarp, such as the fruit of Umbelliferm, in 
being superior. 
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Bagaairdt Jean Francois, dramatist, was born 
in Pans, in 1655, of a well-to-do family, and on the 
death of his father travelled in Italy, where be 
gambled a great deal. On returning from a second 
visit he was captured by corsairs and taken to 
Algiers, and was ransomed after some time by the 
consul. He subsequently travelled in other Euro- 
pean countries, but in 1683 obtained a Government 
post and settled down to a literary career. His 
prose and poetical w’orks were mostly of ordinary 
merit, but he shone as a writer of comedy, in which 
he was the successor of Molidre. His masterpieces 
were Le Jmieur (1696), Lc DiMrait (1697) and Le 
Ligataire Universel (1708). He died on September 
4th, 1709. 

Begnanlt, Alexandre Georges Henri, 
painter, was born in Paris on October 30th, 1843. 
After obtaining distinction in his classical studies, 
he devoted himself 
entirely to painting 
and entered the 
studio of Lamothe, 
afterwards study- 
ing under Cabanel. 

In 1864 his picture 
of “Coriolan” at- 
tracted much at- 
tention, as also 
his painting of 
“Th4tis” in 1865. 

In 1866 he gained 
the Grand Prix for 
painting and pro- 
ceeded to Italy, 
visiting Florence, 
and finally settling 
in Rome, where he 
remained for two 
years making many 
illustrations for the 
magazine called Le 
Tmir dw Monde^ and 
making studies 
for the pictures 
“ Autom4don 
domptant les che- 
vaux d’Achillc ” 
and **Orph4e aux 
Bnfers.’* In 1867 
he exhibited his 
portrait “ La Dame 
en Rouge” in the 
Salon. In 1868 he 
went to Spain, 
where he studied 
Velazquez and 
painted a portrait of Marshal Prim, which the latter 
scornfully refused. The indignant artist left Madrid 
and exhibited this portrait at the Salon of 1869, 
where it created a great sensation. To this year 
belong his pictures “ Alcazar de Seville,” “ Al- 
hambra,” *‘Tor6ador” and “Judith et Holopherne.” 
In 1870 be exhibited his masterpiece “ Salorn4 ” at 
the Salon. The same year he painted “ Execution 
sans jugement sous les Califes de Grenade,’’ some- 


times called “ D4capit6.** He then spent some time 
in Morocco, his travels in Dhat country inspiring 
his “ D6part pour la Fantasia tl Tanger ” and his 
“Sortie du Pacha & Tanger.” On receiving news 
of the French army disasters in 1870, Regnault 
returned to Paris and joined a regiment of franca- 
Hreurs and was killed in the battle pf Buzenval on 
January 19th, 1871 . He was an excellent draughts- 
man and a fine colourist and his work showed the 
influence of his study of the Spanish and Italian 
masters. In 1872 a general exhibition of his pic- 
tures was held ; and the same year the students at 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts erected a monument to 
him in the courtyard of that school. 

Begpaaxilt, Jean Baptiste, painter, was born 
at Pans on October 19th, 1754. In childhood he 
was taken to America by his father and became a 
cabin-boy on a merchant vessel ; but a French artist 

discovered his ar- 
tistic leanings and 
on his return to 
France placed him 
in the studio of 
Bardin. In 1775 he 
took the second and 
next year the first 
Grand Prix. In 
1783 he was elected 
a member of the 
Academy of Paint- 
ing, in 1795 he be- 
came professor at 
the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts aM in 
1816 at the Ecole 
Polytechniquo. He 
was made a Baron 
in 1819. His mas- 
terpiece, “ L’^)du- 
cation d’Achille,” is 
familiar in engrav- 
ings. Regnault 
died in Paris on 
November 23rd, 
1829. 

Begnier, Ma- 

TiiiJiiiN, satirical 
poet, was born at 
Cliartres, France, 
on December 21st, 
1573. He was a 
nephew of Dcs- 
portes the poet and 
probably derived 
his poetical tastes 
from him. His father did not approve of his 
verse-making, and, as he was not very amenable 
to discipline, he was despatched to Rome in the 
suite of Cardinal de Jpyeuse. On the death of 
his uncle in 1606 he inherited a little property 
and, though he obtained ecclesiastical orders, led 
a dissipated life and died at Rouen on October 
22nd, 1613. His knowledge of human nature is 
second only to Molifere’s among ' FreneJh writefs. 


I 



MARSHAL PK1.M. {After Alexandre G. H. HcgnauU.) 
(Photo : Xf Paris.) 
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His best-known productions are his brilliant satires. 
His works were published in 1608. 

KegulnSf the name applied to products obtained 
in the smelting of various metals, in which the ore 
has been treated so as to yield a richer substance — 
i.e.t one containing a higher percentage of metal. 
This regulus may then be treated directly for the 
extraction of the rnctal ore and again converted into 
another and richer “ regulus before the final ex- 
traction is performed. 

BegnlnSf Maiicus Atilius, Roman hero, was 
sent to Africa in 266 B.o. in command of an ex- 
pedition and conquered Tunis. Further victories 
crowned his arms, but at last he was disastrously 
defeated by the Carthaginians, under the Spartan 
Xanthippus, who kept him a prisoner for several 
years, finally sending him to Rome in 250 to offer 
peace, on the understanding that he should return 
if unsuccessful. He heroically recommended his 
fellow-countrymen to reject the terms of peace and 
returned to Carthage, where he suffered a terrible 
death. Some historians believe that the account 
of his death (and it has something of a theatrical 
look about it) was invented by the Romans to 
excuse their cruelty towards the Carthaginian 
prisoners. 

Behani Ada, actress, was born at Limerick, 
Ireland, on April 22nd, 1860. She was educated at 
Brooklyn and New York, and made her debut on 
the stage at Newark, New Jersey. Her success 
was immediate and she sustained the leading parts 
in Shakespearean and other tragedies and comedies 
to Edwin Booth, Laurence Barrett, John McCul- 
lough, John Drew and other actors. Amongst her 
most admired impersonations were those of 
“ Katherine ” in The Taming of the Slinmj, ** Rosa- 
lind " in Ah You Like It, “ Viola ” in Twelfth Nifflit, 
an<l “ Lady Teazle ” in The School for Scandal, She 
excels in those rolcn which give scope for the 
highest of animal spirits combined with the win- 
some and arch, with a touch of the pathetic, but all 
rendered with the most refined art. 

Xteiclieilbachy a town of Saxony, Germany, 
50 miles S. by W. of Leipzig. Amongst the chief 
manufactures are those of woollens and cottons, and 
the industries include spinning, bleaching and the 
carding and dressing of wool. The public buildings 
include the Town Hall, museum and technical 
schools. Pop. (1900), 24,498. 

Beichenbach, Kabl, Baron von, manufac- 
turer and scientist, was born at Stuttgart, Germany, 
on February 12th, 1788, and studied at Tubingen. 
One of his first projects was to found a German 
settlement in the South Sea Islands, but this was 
nipped in the bud by his arrest and imprisonment 
at the order of Napoleon. He devoted himself to 
science, and discovered paraffin in 1831 and creo- 
sote in 1833, and became a great authority on 
meteoric stones. He also claimed to have dis- 
covered a new force, to which he gave the name of 
od and which — along with inquiries into psychical 
research and spiritualism — occupied the closing 
years of his life. He died at Leipzig on January 


19th, 1869. He established factories in Moravia in 
1815 and afterwards, made a large fortune, and 
in 1839 was created Baron by the King of Wiirtem- 
berg. 

Beichenberg (Czech, Liherec\ a town of 
Bohemia, Austria, on the Neisse, 55 miles N.E. of 
Prague. It ranks high amongst the Bohemian 
i towns, owing its prosperity to the cloth industry, 
the yearly output exceeding a million sterling. 
I^eather, gold and silver articles and musical 
instruments are also manufactured. The town, 
formerly part of the estate of Wallenstein, is 
largely owned by Count Clam Gallas, who has a 
fine castle here. The cathedral contains an altar- 
piece by Albrecht Diirer and among the public 
buildings are the Town Hall, the industrial museum 
and the textile school. Pop. (1900), 34,204. 

Beichsrath. [Austria.] 

Beichstag. [Germany.] 

Beid, Sir George, portrait and landscape 
painter, was born at Aberdeen, Scotland, in 1841. 



THS BISUOP OF SALISBURY (DR. JOHN WORDSWORTH). 

{By Sir George Reid^ B.S.A.) 

He began his art training in 1864 by serving as an 
apprentice to a firm of lithographers in Aberdeen, 
in whose employ he remained for several years. In 
1861, some lessons which he received from a 
travelling portrait-painter named William Niddrie 
made him anxious to study the finer branches of 
art. With this object he proceeded to Edinburgh, 
where he became a student at the Trustees* 
Academy, the well-known school of art. On his 
return to Aberdeen he painted a number of por- 
traits and landscapes for small remuneration. His 
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first important portrait was of George Macdonald, 
the novelist and poet, and now hangs in Aberdeen 
University. In 1866 he went to Utrecht, where he 
studied under A. MoUinger, developing his talent 
under the guidance of that artist on somewhat 
unconventional lines. Owing to its originality, his 
work, for many years, received but slight favour at 
the hands of the Royal Scottish Academy, but 
eventually tlie soundness of his work began to tell 
and he was made an associate of that body in 1870, 
becoming a full member seven years later. In 1868, 
with the idea of strengthening his drawing, he 
took up his abode in Paris, entering the studio of 
Adolphe Yvon, the painter of history and pupil of 
Delaroche. He finally completed his art education 
under Josef Israels at The Hague in 1872. In 1877 
he exhibited a picture— Gorse in Bloom ” — for the 
first time in the Royal Academy in London. 
Although chiefly known as a master of the difficult 
art of portraiture, Sir George Reid has painted 
many landscapes of unusual power and beauty, like 
that of “Dornocli,” now in Edinburgh, whilst of 
his delicate and artistic paintings of flowers, his 
picture of “ Roses,” exhibited in the Royal Academy 
in 1881, is perhaps the finest example. He has 
also done a great deal of landscape work in con- 
nection with black and white for book illustration, 
the most notable examples being his pictures in 
The lliver The lliver Tftteed from Source to 

Sea^ Itoyal Edinhur/jli and other works. But it is 
as a portrait painter that Sir George Reid has 
achieved honour and distinction. His work in this 
direction is remarkable for its individuality of 
treatment and for its deep insight into and grasp 
of character, his subjects being always observed 
from a kindly point of view. Uiillke his great con- 
temporary, John S. Sargent, Sir George Reid is not 
concerned to astonish us with an amazing display 
of brilliant technique^ but is content to keep the 
means subservient to the end. He is an excellent 
<lraughtsman and his colour is pure and fresli. 
His chief portraits, which are marked by a dignity 
and naturalness of pose, include the Marchioness 
of Huntly, Sir Bartle Frere (presented by the 
citizens of Capo Town to Lady Frere), Principal 
Tulloch.thc Earl of Breadalbane, the Duke of Rich- 
mond, Professor Blackie, Professor Mitchell. D.D., 
of St. Andrews, Lord Mount Stephen, the Bishop 
of Salisbury and many others, especially in the 
Macdonald collection at Aberdeen. In 1891 Sir 
George was elected President of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, when he was knighted. This post he 
vacated in 1902, for reasons that were perhaps con- 
cerned with distaste for the ceremonial functions 
of the office, being succeeded by Sir James Guthrie. 
In 1900 he was awarded a gold medal at the Paris 
Exhibition, and in the same year the LL.D. of St. 
Andrews was conferred upon him. At the latter 
function Lord Balfour of Burleigh was installed as 
Chancellor of the University and Sir George’s 
distinguished-looking presence was universally re- 
marked. In days when the tendency of much of 
British Art was to become a weak imitation of Con- 
tinental painting, the work of Sir George Reid was 
a conspicuous and highly necessary example of all 
that is best and individual in modern British Art. 


Beid, Thomas, philosopher, was born at 
Strachan. Kincardineshire, Scotland, on April 26th, 
1710, and studied at Marischal College, Aberdeen. 
He took holy orders in 1731 and, six years later, was 
presented by King’s College with the living of New 
Machar. This he held — at first not with too much 
acceptance — till 1751, when he became Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in Aberdeen University. In 1764 
he published his most famous book. An Inquiry 
into the Unman Mind on the Principles of Common 
Sense^ which is thought to have won him the chair 
of Moral Philosophy at Glasgow, vacated in the 
same year by Adam Smith, in 1785 a^meared his 
Essays <m the Intellecinal Pon-ers of Man and in 
1788 his Essays on the Active Poivers of Man^ He 
died in Glasgow on October 7th, 1796. Reid’s 
speculations had been largely suggested by the 
writings of David Hume, of whose scepticism he 
was a strong opponent. Dugald Stewart, one of 
his pupils, wrote Reid’s biography, 

Beid, Thomas Maynr, novelist, was born at 
Ballyroney, county Down, Ireland, on April 4th, 1818. 
Educated for the Presbyterian Church, he gave up 
the ministry and emigrated in 1840 to the United 
States, where he led for years an adventurous life 
which supplied him with abundance of materials 
for his novels. lie went through the Mexican war 
with great bravery, being severely wounded in the 
storming of Chepultepec (1847). Anxious t o par- 
ticipate in the revolutionary movement in Europe, 
he left America in 1849, with the staUis of Captain, 
and found nothing but smouldering embers of revolt 
when he reached the Old World. Settling in Eng- 
land he produced a long series of excellent stories 
of adventure, the best of which were The lUfle 
Ila/ngers (1850), The Scalq) linnters (1861), The Boy 
Hunters (1852), 'The Forest Exiles (1854), 'The 
Quadroons The War 7Vfl:f/(lH67), 'llte White 

f 7/?V/(1859), The Wild Huntress (1860), 'The Maroon 
(1862) and 'The Headless Horseman (1866). He 
died at Ross in Herefordshire on October 22nd, 
1883, and was buried in Kensal Green Cemetery, 
London. 

Beid, Sir Thomas Wemyss, man of letters, 
was born at Newcastle-on-'J’yne, Northumberland, 
in 1842. He soon found his vocation in journalism 
and in 1870 became editor of the Leeds Mercury^ a 
position he held till he was appointed general 
manager to Cassell and Company, the publishers, in 
1887. While filling the editorial chair he found 
time to write two novels, Gladys Fane and 

Mauleverer's Millions (1880), besides a book on 
Charlotte BronVt and other works. In 1888 he 
published the standard Bight Hon. W. E. 

Forster^ which was followed by the Life of lliehard 
Monokton Milrws, 1st Lord Houghton (1891), the 
Life of Lord Playfair (1899) and the Life of 
Williami lilach (1902), while he also edited the popu- 
lar Life of JV. E. Gladstone g899). In 1890 he was 
instrumental in founding The Weaker, which he 
conducted until 1899. In 1893 he became LL.D. 
of St. Andrews University and, in the following 
year, received the honour of knighthood “ for ser- 
vices to letters and politics,” Lord Rosebery being 
then Prime Minister. He was President of the 
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Instituto of Joumaltets in 1898-9. He died in 
London on February 26th, 1906. ShorUy after hie 
death the first portion of his Jlemim*cenee$ was 
published. 

Beid, Sm William, soldier and colonial 
governor, was born at Kinglassie, Fife, Scotland, on 
April 25th, 1791, and educated at Musselburgh and 
Edinburgh Academy. Joining the Royal Engineers, 
he served throughout the Peninsular War with con- 
spicuous gallantry and afterwards took part in the 
somewhat futile campaign in the United States in 
1816 and in the bombardment of Algiers In 1816. 
From 1824 to 1827 he was engaged on the Irish 
ordnance survey, and his presence in the West 
Indies in 1831, then devastated by a hurricane, 
provided him with an opportunity of studying the 
whole question of tempests. These labours were 
interrupted by service in the Spanish Legion in j 
connection with the Carlist War, but his book on 
The Law of Stormft was published in 1838 and next 
year he was elected F.R.S. In 1839 he was ap- j 
pointed governor of the Bermudas, where his rule 
was so beneficent the people called him the Good 
Governor. Being transferred in 1846 to Barbados, 
as chief governor of the Windward Islands, his 
administration promised to be equally able and 
benign when some arbitrary procedure of the 
Colonial Office led him to resign office in 1848. In 
1860 he became chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the first Great International Exhibition 
and in 1851 wius created K.C.B. Later in this year 
he was appointed governor and commander-in-chief 
at Malta and conducted affairs (including the 
trying period of the Crimean War) with unostenta- 
tious excellence. He died in London on October 
31st, 1858. 

Bairatei a town of Surrey, England, 0 miles E. 
of Dorking. The name is said to bo a contraction of 
Kidgegatc, “the pass through the ridge of the 
North Downs.” Lord Howard of Effingham, the 
English admiral opposed to the Spanish Armada, 
was buried in a vault on the south .side of the chan- 
cel of the churcli of St. Mary Magdalene. The pub- 
lic buildings include the Town Hall, the grammar 
school and the public hall. The Red Cross Inn 
occupies the site of an ancient chapel and part of 
the walls of another old chapel mljoin the White 
Hart Hotel. Under the keep of the ca.stle, which 
was nearly all destroyed in 1648, are the Barons’ 
Cave and a vault 160 feet long and 10 feet high. 
The greunds of the castle have been laid out as a 
public garden. In the vaults beneath the garden, 
which were excavated for sand, various kinds of 
fungi grow profusely. The bed of white sand on 
which the town stands has been found very useful 
in gardens and nurseries and in the manufacture 
of glass, and firestone and hearthstone are also 
procured in the vicinity. Reigate is a favourite 
residential quarter with London business men and 
many handsome villas have been erected. Pop. 
(1901), 26,993. 

Beindeer (Bangifer tivrandrts), the sole species 
of its genus, from the northern parts of Europe, 
Asia and America (where it is called the Caribou). 


In prehistoric times it ranged m far south as 
France, and gave its name to a period imd to tribes 
living in that period. Down to the middle of the 
13th century it lingered in Caithness. The siite is 
about that of a red deer, but the wild race is larger 
than the domestic, attaining its greatest size in 
Spitsbergen (where it is growing scarce), Lapland 
and Finland. It thrives in Iceland, where it has 
been introduced. The colour is a brownish-grey, and 
the hair becomes thicker, lighter and longer in 
winter. Both sexes bear antlers, variable in shape ; 
there is a bez tine as well as a brow tine, both 
either branched or pal mated. In the caribou and in 
some English fossil forms the brow tine on one side 
is generally aborted so as to allow free development 
to that on the other. The muffle of the nose is 
covered with hair and is not moist. In a wild state 
these animals are gregarious. In summer they 
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feed on the shoots of willow and birch and in 
winter upon lichen, to obtain which they scrape 
away the snow with their hoofs and antlers. The 
wild reindeer is shot and trapped for its flesh 
and hide ; and the domestic form constitutes the 
chief wealth of the Laplanders. It is employed 
as a beast of draught and burden, and when deatl 
nearly every part is utilised. 

Beindeer Period, a term applied by M. 
Lartet in 1863 to the close of the Palaeolithic age, 
or a period intermediate between that and the 
Neolithic age, when the reindeer abounded in the 
south of France, together with mammoth, Irish 
deer, cave-lion, and marmot, as evidenced by their 
remains in the caves of Dordogne, P^rigord, Aiide 
and Mont Sal6ve. Flint implements occur in these 
caves — less rude than those of the Abbeville (St. 
Acheul) type, but not ground or polished— well- 
shaped bone-needles, and various incised drawings 
on bone, but no metal objects. The climate seems 
to have been colder than it was in the period 
of the Swiss Lake Dwellings. 

Belapsing Fever, or Famine Fever, an in- 
fectious disease, in which an attack of high fever 
occurs. This usually lasts about seven days ; the 
temperature then falls, and at or about the four- 
teenth day of the illness a relapse takes place, the 
temperature again becoming raised. There is 
sometimes a third relapse. The disease is closely 
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associated with starvation and conditions of over- 
crowding. It has manifested itself in many parts 
of the globe ; it is rare in England and Scotland, 
but has committed considerable ravages in Ireland. 
A micro-organism, the Spirillum Ohermeisri^ has 
been detected in the blood of persons suffering 
from the disease. The mortality averages about 6 
per cent. 

Belies are of three kinds : the bodies, or parts 
of the bodies, of the venerated dead ; things used 
by them or connected with their martyrdom ; 
things hallowed by contact with their bodies. The 
respect properly due to the remains of the first 
confessors of Christianity developed into adora- 
tion, against which Augustine protested. Jerome 
defended the custom and, although he declaimed 
against the idea of worship, allowed that miracles 
were wrought by relics. The rage for their posses- 
sion became excessive and in the Middle Ages 
they were the objects of a scandalous traffic. 
Costly reliquaries were set on the altars to contain 
them. Their miraculous powers were defended by 
instances from Scripture, as recorded in 2 Kings 
xiii. 21. While leading Roman Catholic writers do 
not dispute the non-authenticity of many relics 
and the UtiTnan Catholic Dictionary (1884) allows 
that ** abuses no doubt have occurred in all ages,” a 
rule of the Roman Catholic Church requires that in 
a cavity called “ the tomb ” every altar must con- 
tain an authorised relic as a condition of the 
celebration of the Mass. The instinct is laudable 
and is not confined to religion. The sword of Sir 
William Wallace or the clothes worn by Lord Nelson 
when he received his death-wound can never be 
viewed with indifference by those who love their 
country and even a nature so callous as Napoleon’s 
had a profound belief in the effect of relics upon 
the Imagination. 

Beliefi in feudal law, a fine w’hich was paid 
to the lord by the heir of a tenant on his death, for 
the privilege of succeeding to the estate, 

BelievOf or Relief, in sculpture, the term 
applied to the projection of a figure from its back- 
ground. As a rule, there arc three degrees of relief, 
namely, high relief (alto relievo), in which half of 
the figure may project, of which the Elgin Marbles 
are the classic example ; low relief (basso relievo ; 
bas-relief), in which the figure projects slightly, as 
in the Assyrian sculptures; and middle relief 
(mezzo relievo), in which there is a moderate amount 
of projection, about intermediate between the 
other two kinds. 

Beligion (Latin, religio or relliglo\ a term 
used, not only in English, but also in a great 
number of European languages, and in the most 
widely divergent senses, for that which is involved 
in the attitude of men towards the Unseen. It 
may include — and this is probably its most appro- 
priate usage — the whole theory of that which lies 
outside the sphere of the senses in so far as it is re- 
garded as personal and exercising power or author- 
ity ; or at the other extreme it may be narrowed 
down to include only the body of belief held by 
a particular religious community. “ When I 


mention religion,” says Thwackum in Tom J<mes^ 
“ I mean tlie Christian religion, and not only the 
Christian religion, but the Protestant religion, and 
not only the Protestant religion, but the Church of 
England so again, as we find in history repeatedly, 
the adherents of one body of diwtrine have des- 
cribed their opponents as ipso facto irreligious. 
The word, therefore, varies from the broadest 
sense of the theory of the Supernatural to tliat of 
Theology or even the concrete body of dogma of a 
single sect. Thus it comes to pass that while 
few people would confess ignorance as to its 
meaning, there is no single definition, wide or 
narrow, which would meet with anything approxi- 
mating to unanimity of approbation. 8ir J. R. 
Seeley, in his Introduction to Political Scimee 
(1896), shows in a trenchant passage that the 
word “liberty” may moan, for example, “,not 
being in prison,” or it may be narrowed down to 
“ having something to cat.” So it is with 
“ Religion.” 

It Jiiust further be remembered— and the very 
obviousness of the fact leads us often to forget it — 
that the word is of Latin origin, and, therefore, 
very much younger than the idea or ideas which 
it denotes. Even among the Romans there was 
considerable doubt among learned authority as to 
the real meaning of the word, (ficero derived it 
from to gather,” “collect,” “reiterate,” and 

explains it as the dwelling upon or pondering over 
sacred things. But others tell us that it comes 
from rcligdre^ “ to bind,” and denotes the whole body 
of thought and action which comprises the bounden 
duty of the believer. The former may be taken 
to emphasize the importance of right action, obedi- 
ence to form and ritual ; the latter includes also the 
correctness of man’s attitude to Divine existence 
and authority. The pnisent, however, is not the 
place to discuss the relation to “ Religion ” of words 
like “ Theology,” “ Dogma,” “ Belief,” and the like. 
Our purpose is rather to investigate the origin and 
development of what may be called the religious 
instinct, and briefly to trace its manifestations in 
various stages of human development. 'The sub- 
ject is of far more than academic interest and 
should commend itself to all serious men not 
only for its intrin.sic value as an educative force 
and for the stimulus it affords to solid religious 
conviction— for who can honestly proclaim his 
creed without some knowledge of those beliefs 
which others have held and he excludes ? — but also 
for its incalculable importance to citizens of a 
great governing Empire wlio are called upon to 
understand, and, in some measure at least, to 
direct the administration of millions of men who.se 
religious beliefs are as divergent from their own 
as are their social conditions, their climate and 
their history. 

Methods of Study. It follows that the word 
“Religion” is here understood in the wide sense 
roughly indicated at the beginning of this article. 
How did mankind begin to believe in the exist- 
ence of powers or beings, unlike his fellows in 
so far as they were to some extent at least 
outside the sphere of sense-perception and the 
ordinary conditions and limitations of human 
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existence ? This is the problem. How must it be 
approached 7 

in the first place it must be clearly understood 
that the science, as we call it, of comparative 
religion is to all intents and purposes a new subject 
of study. Rudimentary attempts were made as far 
back 08 Herodotus and Plato, and in all periods 
travellers have noticed, and to some extent theo- 
rized about, the rites and beliefs of the peoples 
among whom they have lived. But a properly co- 
ordinated study of the evidence, and indeed the 
systematic collection of that evidence, are recent 
phenomena. Roughly speaking there are two 
methods of study, which we may distinguish broadly 
ns the introspective or theoretic, and the expert'^ 
mental or historical, Tlie former consists in 
arguing back from tleveloped religious belief to 
that which seems to be its ultimate basis ; thus 
Thomas Hobbes (1588-1079), the famous philosopher 
and translator of Thucydi<ie8, and David Hume 
(1711“70), the historian and philosopher, reduced 
all religious emotion ultimately to the fear of 
things unseen. The latter method consists in (1) 
the observation not only of developed beliefs an<l 
what are called the “ higher religions,” but also of 
rites and beliefs of present-day savages, (2) the 
oorafxinitive study of ancient documents written or 
graven on stone find metals which describe the 
religions of Greece and Rome, Egypt, Assyria and 
Babylonia, (3) tlie investigation of the names of 
deities in ancient and modern languages, and (4) 
the collection of actual remains, architectural, 
arti.stic and tlu^ like, which testify to the cere- 
monial practised by those who made them. This 
method, though for want of data as to pre- 
liistoric ages its scope is limited, is incomparably 
more practical in its residts. It makes use of all 
the great brandies of science : Anthropology and 
Kthnology, Philology ami Archaeology, Geography 
and History in their widest senses, all contribute 
their results. And of lute years even physical 
einence has begun to take its share by investigating 
the actual striujture of the brains of savages, 
children and the lower animals. The short-sighted, 
though in its day perfectly intelligible, opposition 
of orthodox theologians has in great measure given 
way to a more tolerant attitude, and men have 
ceased to regard as blasphemous the idea that the 
growth of religious ideas can be traced as scientifi- 
cally as that of physical form and structure. The 
authority of the Christian Revelation is in no way 
affected by the belief that the cults which preceded 
it developed in a perfectly coherent manner from 
the most primitive periods of life on the earth, and 
from perfectly intelligible causes —such inde^ as 
may be seen in operation among children and the 
more primitive savages of to-day. Finally, the 
study of the evolution of religion belongs in some 
degree also to two main branches of philosophy, 
metaphjfsios and ethics. The former investigates 
the ultimate nature of being and not-being, the 
spiritual and the material, cause and effect ; the 
latter considers the history and authority of moral 
laws. These aspects need not further be discussed 
here, but it is of the utmost importance that the 
student should understand that the ethical or 


moral aspect of religion belongs to a very late 
stage in its history, and that the deities of primi- 
tive man are in no way moral rulers, nor are the 
services paid to them in any way based on moral 
laws. We have now considered the definition 
and content of the subject, and also the method 
of the science of Comparative Religion. We 
must now turn to the problem of the origin of 
religious belief. 

Primitive Ma/n, This term, though very generally 
used, is unsatisfactory, and its use has led to highly 
illogical conclusions. In the first place the earliest 
human beings who have left distinguishable traces 
in the form of implements, etc. — i.e., the men of 
the Palaeolithic age — were already to some extent 
civilised. Assuming that there ever was a point 
of time at which humanity began, we know, and 
can know, nothing of it. Secondly, the term as 
applied to the least developed savages of to-day is 
similarly unsatisfactory, inasmuch as even these 
men are not strictly “primitive.” The term must, 
therefore, be understood to apply roughly to the 
men of the Palaeolithic age and to those savages 
who are to-day approximately at the same stage of 
civilisation. But in the second place, even if we 
could go back to the first human being, we should 
still fail in completeness if we did not study certain 
phenomena in the animal world as a whole, and in 
children. The old idea of man as distinguished 
from the lower animals by the possession of 
rationality is entirely false and has been exploded 
with the growth of knowledge, and it is possible 
to gain from the observation of a dog in the 
presence of facts which it cannot understand a 
very clear idea of the behaviour of the truly 
primitive man in .similar circumstances. 

The most generally accepted theory of the origin 
of religious belief is that some form of it is in- 
herent in all men from the first, and that the 
earliest idea was that of a single being far above 
men and all other existence, i.e., monotheism. Now 
these two views are based partly on inferences from 
the higher religions, and partly on observations of 
primitive men, i.e., the lowest savnges we know, 
and are, in so far, unsatisfactory, as we have seen. 
But there is this further objection that the view as 
stated by the most authoritative writers suggests a 
stage in mental development distinctly in advance 
of that which those writers describe as the 
animistic stage which gives birth to polytheism. 
The fact that, for example, a Samoyede speaks of 
the sky -god, Num, as too far away to be accessible 
to the worship which he pays to other gods, and 
that a similar deity exists in nearly all primi- 
tive savage cults, is one which indeed demands 
explanation. It is by no means a natural primitive 
I idea, but must be supposed to have been evolved by 
members of a society in which there are many 
chiefs in obedience to one king, who cannot be 
approached by the common people. In a word, a 
divine hierarchy can scarcely have been imagined 
save by those who had experience of a social 
hierarchy. Since those who believe in such a god 
are not primitive in a real sense, clearly the god 
Num, for instance, is not really shown to be prior 
to the minor gods. These genially accepted 
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views may be true, but the evidence on which 
tliey are based is certainly insufficient. 

Animism., Let us, therefore, endeavour to con- 
sider the actual mental position of the savage. In 
the first place, he is faced by an enormous variety 
of circumstances, many of which he cannot under- 
stand. By experience he finds himself able to 
control some of these circumstances ; in some cases, 
e.g., the moving of a small piece of wood, his will 
issues directly in action, and opposition is practi- 
cally absent. He observes his fellows performing 
similar actions and he knows their objects and in- 
tentions by exchange of words and partly by in- 
ference. In some cases his will conflicts with 
theirs, in others he and two or three others will 
succeed or fail in an action which others oppose. 
He is not conscious of laws, psychological or 
physical ; yet he is gradually making such laws for 
himself by experience. In precisely the same way 
he is pleased or displeased, assisted or hindered, 
by natural forces—the sun, which warms or 
parches him ; the river, which quenches his thirst 
or sweeps him away ; the stone with which he 
kills his enemy or is himself wounded — to all of 
which, in the absence of a modern text-book, he 
adopts the attitude which he and his fellows adopt 
to one another. He credits his fellows with having 
those emotions and intentions which he knows he 
has himself, and acts accordingly. Very naturally 
he attributes to these natural forces the very same 
emotions and intentions. The rock which crushes 
his foot has a malign purpose to injure him, just 
as his human enemy tries to kill him. The rock 
is, therefore, a living thing ; so are trees, moun- 
tains, rivers, the sun, the moon and the stars. 
This stage is generally known as Animism, from the 
Latin anivia, “spirit.” It is a satisfactory term, 
provided always we do not understand it as 
signifying that the animistic savage has any idea 
of what we call “ the supernatural.” The rock is 
to him a being just like himself and his fellows, 
except in outward form. In passing, we may 
notice how infinitely more simple is this idea than 
that of the alleged original god in the generally 
accepted primeval monotheism. If instinct or 
revelation had from the beginning taught the 
savage this one god, is it credible that he would be 
found, as is actually the case, in this elementary 
stage which we have agreed to call Animism ? 
Obviously he has no real idea of the supernatural 
or even of personality, such as the monotheistic 
conception involves. 

Origin of Worship. In the face of human opposi- 
tion, the savage has learned that several courses are 
open to him. If he is the stronger, he kills his 
opponent or compels him by force and threat.s 
to obey his will ; if he is the weaker he finds it 
advisable to propitiate his enemy by concessions, 
prayers, and flattery. Naturally then he adopts 
these methods in relation to the rock or the river ; 
for example, if he can, he breaks the rock with his 
axe ; if he cannot, he tries to placate it as he would 
placate his human enemy ; according to the degree 
of his power and bis fears, his attitude varies. In 
point of fact in the majority of such cases the 
paramount feeling is naturally helplessness in the 


face of hostility and half-understood power — the 
“feare of things invisible” (Hobbes). On the 
other hand these forces sometimes helped our 
savage, e.g.t by exerting their hostility on his 
enemies. In these cases, just as he had found it 
prudent to pay court in the form of flattery, gifts, 
and obedience to his powerful human ally, so he 
endeavours to secure the permanent friendliness of 
the rock (not as yet the rock spirit) by acknow- 
ledging his inferiority and his indebtedness in a 
manner which he conceives of as likely to be lucra- 
tive and well-pleasing to the rock. 

This attitude of mind on the part of the savage 
must be clearly understood, partly in order that we 
may not be misled by the analogies of modern 
terms and ideas into crediting primitive man with 
conceptions which belong to later stages in mental 
development, and partly in order that we may 
arrive at a satisfactory theory of the basis of 
religious belief. A great many writers have pro- 
tested against attributing all religious ideas ulti- 
mately to fear, and have pointed to the fact that, 
ns we have said, the forces of Nature were not only 
harmful but benignant. The objection is rather 
trivial, inasmuch as the gratitude of the savage is 
always expressed in terms which indicate rather a 
lively sense of the possibility that the beneficent 
influence might be discontinued, than profound 
confidence in a trusted friend. At the same time 
it is undoubtedly more accurate to describe the 
root idea as one of business-like self-interest, 
based on a purely practical appreciation of the 
conditions of life combined with complete ignorance 
of the laws by which they are governed. It is 
indeed a sort of insurance system against dejith 
and accidents of every kind, an attempt to provide 
armour, offensive and defensive, against superior 
power, whether of men, animals, or things. 

We have seen that up to this point there is no 
idea of the supernatural, no real worship as di.stinct 
from homage paid to physical strength. The next 
stage is, however, a very simple one. Having 
arrived at the idea that all objects are to all intents 
and purposes alive, the savage proceeds to classify. 
Thus, from the notion of all rivers possessed of will, 
likes and dislikes, he advances by a process of 
abstraction to that of a spirit governing, and separ- 
able from, all rivers. 

This advance is a perfectly natural inference 
from the social conditions under which he lives, a 
• community governed by a king and subordinate 
chiefs. It is aided also by analogies of the pheno- 
mena of human death, wherein the material body is 
in some sense deserted by the spirit. Thus there is 
a spirit of the wood which may transfer itself from 
tree to tree, and hence a hierarchy of tree-spirits. 
Again the spirit of the sun or the moon is regarded 
as greater than those of less formidable and less 
distant objects, which were in various degrees 
under the control of man. Hence arises a gradu- 
ated polytheistic system, such as we find in various 
stages of development among various peoples to- 
day. The process from animism pure and simple, 
to the elaborate pantheons of India, Greece, Rome, 
may be divided into three stages : — 

A. With the progress of knowledge objects are 
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classified naturally, and there arises the idea of a 
single spirit governing the whole class. 

B. These governing spirits become more and 
more separated from the individual objects, and 
begin to emerge as representative or dej^tmental 
gocls. 

C. These gods are arranged on the analogy of 
human society in a hierarchy or pantheon, ruled by 
a single god Jupiter of the Komans, Zeus of | 
the Greeks). 

It is important to notice that this process of 
generalisation is the first attempt at scientific 
knowledge, and its form is precisely that 
of modern experimental science, from the indi- 
vidual facts to generalised laws, from the infinite 
number of products to the one ultimate cause. 

Throughout this process animism persists. Indeed, 
among the most nighly developed peoples there 
are very obvious traces of it, if only in forms of 
B];>ecch and metaphors generally. Sailors whistle 
for the wind, the tree is said to groan, Xerxes 
cast fetters into the Hellespont, the Greeks pun- 
ished inanimate objects which had caused a man’s 
ileath, Canute (Cnut) forbade the tide to rise, and 
so on. Tliis perseverance of animism is the ex- 
planation in various ways of the universal beliefs 
in evil demons, magic, and the lower types of 
fetishes — in fact of the whole army of mysterious 
powers which war against the higher gods. 

We have thus arrived at a stage when we can 
reasonably speak of worship paid to distinctively 
supernatural beings, and we have seen generally 
in what sense the universal existence of animistic 
beliefs is at the root of all kinds of so-called 
religious development. It may seem that very 
little evidence has been given for conclusions so 
important and far-retiching ; this is due, not to the 
.nek of such evidence, but to the limits of space. 
The student will do well to study such works as 
are quoted in the bibliography at the end of the 
article ; there he will find evidence which is in the 
first degree relevant and also is drawn from so largo 
an area of history as to be practically conclusive. 

It is now necessary to proceed to sketch rapidly 
the various forms which anirai.sm a.ssumed in it.s 
progress from simplicity to the elaborate religions 
of Egypt, India, Home and Greece, and to the 
complex, mysterious and often repulsive cults of 
the so-called “ lower races ” of mankind. And first 
we come to Nature Worship in general. 

Nature M'orship is practically Animism pUti 
Classification plus Worship ; it is the nearest to 
animism, and covers the two stages described 
above as A and B. All the chief objects in nature 
have received and, indeed, still receive worship. 
(1) Thus the Earth itself as a whole is worshipped 
as the universal Mother, giver of life and food. 
The ancient Germans buried food as an offering to 
the Earth-goddess Hertha; the tribes of North 
Asia, the Aztecs, the Peruvians, the Romans, the 
Greeks, the Anglo-Saxons have all, from the 
earliest period of agricultural humanity, seen in 
the earth the parent of all things living. From 
this we advance to tlie innumerable, often revolt- 
ing, forms in which fertility, animal and vegetable, 
has been worshipped the world over. So the 


Hindu believes that the earth is annoyed at being 
scarred and torn by ploughing; so the future 
safety of a new building is attained by burying a 
victim in the foundation. A development of this 
idea is found in the array of special “ mothers : 
the rice-mother (India), corn-mother (all over 
Europe, ancient and modem), maize-mother (Peru- 
vian sdrdmdna), (2) The spirit of the Iwavem as 
a whole is worshipped as the universal parent by 
the North American tribes, the Samoyedes, the 
Finns. (3) The again, is the father of all in 
virtue of the vital warmth and light which he gives ; 
indeed, some writers have regarded sun-worship as 
the real source of all the mythologies of the world 
( “ solar myths ” ), and have said that to primitive 
man the greatest phenomenon was the sun-rise. 
(4) Analogous to sun-worship is the cult of fire^ 
which also is almost universal among the lower 
races, and appears in the symbolism of such higher 
cults as those of the Parsees, and the Graeco-Roman 
Hestia or Vesta, the hearth-goddess of state or 
family. This worship is an example of the complex 
elements which enter into a single idea ; thus fire 
is, physically, the source of warmth and comfort ; 
it is also in the social scheme the centre of family 
life ; again, it has cleansing properties (r/*. the 
burning of the sacrificial offerings) ; or again, it is 
a great destroying agent. (5) The worship of 
istonei^ though less widespread, is interesting for 
two special reasons, firstly, because there is no 
symbolic meaning in many of the cults, and 
secondly, because in many typical cases the shape 
of the stone is not such as to suggest the worship 
in question. Thus the Cybele stone which was 
brought to Rome from Asia Minor, when the 
Phrygian cult of Cybele became prominent, was “ a 
small black stone, rough and unhewn,” just as the 
granite boulder, which the modern Basuto worship. 
Similar objects are venerated by peoples in South 
India, by the Dakotahs, and by the Melanesians 
who.se worship, however, is in some degree influ- 
enced by the shape of the stone. Sir Alfred Lyall 
tolls of a Hindu officer, “ of great shrewdness and 
very fair education, who devoted several hours daily 
to the elaborate worship of five round pebbles which 
he had appointed to be his symbol of Omnipo- 
tence ” ; here, of course, symbolism is present. 
Allied to this rude stone worship is that paid to 
cromlechs and to pillars of phallic type, which are 
regarded as influencing the fertilisation of women. 
(G) Tree-worskip is practically universal, and is trace- 
able perhaps partly to the age to whicli trees attain 
as compared with seed-crops and other vegetalfles, 
partly to the movements and sounds they make 
when the wind blows, and partly to the idea that 
the gods, disturbed by the spread of cultivation, had 
sought the peaceful darkness of the woods and 
groves. In Greece and Rome respectively we find 
Dionysius and luppiter Feretrius worshipped in 
single trees ; Scandinavian tradition tells of 
Ygdrasil. the universal life-tree. The belief held 
by the Kharwars and Mundaris (of Bengal), certain 
African tribes, etc., that the spirit of the trees can 
give a good harvest is paralleled by the refusal (for 
various reasons) of the Ojibways, the people of 
Berar, the West Indian Negroes, to maim or out 
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down a living tree. We must now, however, pass 
over innumerable cults and sub-cults of water, 
mountains, moon and stars), and come to the sub- 
ject of Animal Worship which is, for various 
reasons, a thing apart. 

AnmwX Wmhip. Since every animal was either 
dangerous or useful to mankind, it is not surprising 
that each has been the object of worship ; each 
locality deified its own fauna. Everywhere man« 
kind has worshipped serpents; in Egypt we find 
the cult of crocodiles (and in Madagascar), the 
sacred bull, the cat; the Samoyedes worship the 
polar bear; birds, fishes, even insects have had 
their worshippers. The worship paid to animals 
has, however, taken a very curious form which has 
greatly puzzled students, and is not satisfactorily 
explained. This form is Totemum. It has been 
traced to the early animistic belief that the soul of 
a man, which can at will leave the body during life, 
passes at death into some other body, e.g,^ into that 
of an animal. J. G. Frazer defines “ Totem ” as “ a 
class of material objects which a savage regards 
with superstitious respect, believing that there 
exists between him and every member of the class 
an intimate and altogether special relation.” 
These totems are generally classes of animals, 
though plants also are found in this connexion. 
They are of three kinds, class, sex, and individual 
totems, and are to be distinguished from fetishes, 
which are individuals, not whole classes. Among 
the laws attaching to this belief are that a man 
may not, except on special sacred occasions, kill or 
eat any animal of the totem class, and that there 
must be no intermarriage within the totem sept or 
sub-class. Both these laws are based on the idea 
of peculiar kinship subsisting between the totem 
animals and the members of the sept. In general 
the totem is regarded as the tribal ancestor {cf, the 
turtle class of the Iroquois, who claim descent from 
a very fat turtle which was driven by the stres.s of 
its own weight to cast its shell, and so developed 
into a man), who, as the totem feeling vanishes, 
gradually becomes a self-existent creative deity 
either in the form of the animal or in a human 
form accompanied by the type-animal as attendant. 
It seems probable that the .system, through which 
all peoples have passed, originated in the necessity 
of establishing some basis of friendliness between 
dangerous animals and primitive man, coupled with 
the all-pervading idea that such animals were* 
animated by the common humanity, so to speak, 
which was everywhere recognised. The totem must 
be distinguished from the Trumiiou^ ndqtml^ or 
pacaTUiUiy which is an animal adopted as his par- 
ticular “familiar” by each youth (of the North 
American Indians, Guatemalans, etc., Peruvians, 
Zulus) on attaining puberty. The same respect is 
paid to this animal as to the totem, but not to all 
animals of the same class ; nor does the connexion 
descend to the heirs after the individual's death. 

FetUhUm, We come next to an important sub- 
ject which, like Totemism, has given rise to the 
most widely different theories. The word was 
introduced into scientific terminology by Charles 
de Brosses, and is derived from the Portuguese 
fetiqo^ a charm or amulet. By_ a very rough 


analogy this term was originally applied by Portu- 
guese sailors apparently to any object which they 
saw worshipped by the West African natives. 
Thus we find in Purohas’s PUgrimage^ in a chapter 
translated from a Dutch original, frequent mention 
of feiinos and so-called jetimsrm (i.<j., priests). 
De Brosses, followed by Auguste Comte in hia 
PhilosopHe Pogitive, took the word in a very wide 
sense, which is now known to be incorrect, as cover- 
ing the worsliip of natural objects in general for tlm 
power which they were able to exorcise of them- 
selves ; not unnaturally he proceeded to derive all 
religious belief from fetishism so understood. We 
have seen, however, that the earliest forms of 
religion are animistic, based on the idea that 
there is spirit in all things ; thus fetishism is not 
an ultimate belief, but a derived and degraded 
form of animism, or, in other words, the fetish is 
regarded merely as the dwelling-place or medium 
of a controlling spirit. Subsequent research has 
shown that not even the most primitive Negro 
believes in a fetish without a spirit or in .such an 
object £18 exerting power of itself. E. B. Tylor 
therefore describe.s fetishism as “the doctrine of 
spirits embodied in, or attiiched to, or conveying 
influence through certain material objects.^’ The 
differences of opinion which have existed and still 
exist may be seen by comparing with Tylor’s 
definition that of Lord Avebury (Sir John Lubbock) 
in his Origin of CiviUsation. Fetishism is there 
described as the “ stage in which man supposes he 
can force the deity to comply with his desires.” 
As we shall see later, sucli a definition practically 
identifies fetishism with magic, and it is better, in 
view of the evidence we have, to differentiate the 
two. At the same time it is perfectly correct to 
regard fetishism as a link in the chain by which 
religion develops from simple animi.sm to the com- 
plicated stage generally stigmatised as magic, 
and in general to the worship of idols. 

The fetish is an ordinary material object, natural 
or artificial, which has no particular characteristic, 
and generally is intrinsically of small or even no 
value. (The word is still used in so many senses that 
many examples quoted by one authority are ridiculed 
as irrelevant by another. The subject is as nebulous 
as it is interesting. From the early connexion 
with Africa the term is even used by some authors 
for Negro religion as a whole.) In contrast to 
the great gods of the family and the community 
it acquires its peculiar sanctity in an unofficial, 
or in modern terminology an “ unorthodox,” way. 
Thus the Negro of the Gold Coast who desires a 
fetish of his own (mhTncm) takes the object which 
he prefers, and, after preparing in certain ways, 
calls upon a Sasabonsum, or malicious deity, to 
send a spirit into it. Henceforth he regards 
this spirit as his familiar ; he expects it to give 
him assi.stance, generally against his enemies, in 
return for suitable offerings. We thus see the 
beginning of the desire to compel the spirits 
to do the will of men, which is characteristic 
of Magic as opposed to the higher forms of 
Religion. Or again, as we find in other parts 
of the world, the savage may select any object 
which strikes his fancy, and promise to regard 
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(iiscu88 the attempts ; it must suffice to collect a 
few salient characteristics. In the first place, it is 
quite unnecessary to postulate a difference in origin 
between Religion and Magic. Both are explicable 
equally well on the assumption of primitive 
Animism. In the second place, while it is easy to 
draw various distinctions between the two, there 
is a large area common to both, and there are 
throughout elements of the one in the other; 
especially is this true of the magical element in 
Religion. It is generally held that one difference 
consists in the fact that whereas in religion the 
worshipper prays for help to the great gods behind 
Nature, the magician forces the hand of Nature 
itself. This distinction obviously is not funda- 
mental ; the two phenomena represent different 
stages in the same mental evolution. We have 
seen that the animistic stage moves upwards 
from the idea of spirits in all things towards a 
hierarchy or pantheon of deities ; clearly, therefore, 
the lesser spirits (f.e., local spirits and those which 
belong to inferior objects) approximate more and 
more nearly to man, until by (joiiiparison with the 
greater gods they become as it were the “ menials 
of the celestial household, and as such are progres- 
sively less alarmii^g and more subservient to human 
will. In other words, the greatness of the great gods 
imtreases in proportion as tliat of the lesser dimin- 
ishes. 

Moreover, we are here concerned with new factors 
of grcyit importance, namely, the personal element, 
as shown in the power claimed by those who came 
to be regardeci as more closely than others in con- 
nection with the gods (priests or sorcerers), and in 
the relations of conquering jieoples and tho.se of 
superior iutclHgor»ce respectively to conquered 
peoples and t hose of inferior culture. I n other words 


it as a holy thing if the project on which he is 
for the time engaged proves successful through 
the aid of its spirit. If the enterprise succeeds, 
he pays to the object a veneration which is 
analogous to that descriUffi in the previous ex- 
ample in so far as there is present the idea that 
the spirit has i)een constrained l>y the worshippers. 
It h.'is i>ceri stated by some authorities that, in 
the event of failure then or subsequently, the 
fetish is treated with contumely by the wor- 
shipper; this is, however, denied on the ground 
that the Negro is too much afraid to risk any 
display of anger or disrespect, and it is held 
that tUi) utmost daring of tlie owner of a fetish 
is tM)unded by urgent entreaty and bribery. I’he 
most we can pr<dUably maintain is that fetishism 
refiresents «fi ill-defined stage at which the 
savage is dimly conscious of his power over sur- 
rounding objects (this is confirmed by the fact 
that fetish objects are, as we have seen, of 
slight value), differentiating the greater from the 
lessf^r spirits, and is vaguely and unconsciously 
cynical in his attitude to the latter. A few 
characttuislic exatn})les must serve to illustrate 
this wide-spread form of belief. (1) In the districts 
south of the (longo, the spirit resident in the 
fetish is sonietiines that of a human being. In 
these cases tlu! priest takes a mimlKjr of Negroes 
into a wood, and, having cut or carved a rude 
semblance? of a man in wood, mentions the name 
of n Mele<5t(?d jK'rson. It is l»elieved that the 
jH'rson dies in less than ten days, ami that his 
spirit then enters the fetish. (2) Irimany districts 
a dead IkkIv is proscrvc?d in the belief that the. 
spirit, ocoaHionally returns to it ; or again a liitd*. 
or even a lock of hair, or a former i>o‘<« 0 H 8 ion of 
the <lead imin is regarded us sufficient for this 
purpose. A stone lying on th(? grave or a twig 
from a tree growing there is legarded by some 
of the Slav peoples ns the ab(HU? of the spirit. 
'I'he fact that- the relic is iner(?ly a medium or 
“god'home” is hero incnntestable. (II) Among 
till' Anu'rican Indians tlie skin or some oth(?r 
relic of a nuinUou is rogarde<l ms the haunt of the 
whole spirit of the dead animal and as exerting an 
iidluence over tlu* fortune of its posse.ssor no less 
Mum tliat of the Mttnifim wlnui alive. 

It is oa.sy to see Imw tliis kind of 
belief (1) luid its rt)ots in Animism, ami (2) 
it gTiMlunlly degenerates into sorcery, witchcraft 
or, in a word. Magic. Tlio fetish, lus the abode of 
the spirit, becomes the mere charm or amulet with 
its own power to protect, witli which we are familiar 
in the form of “ superstitious," like that of putting 
IV poker over the fire at right angles to the grate 
to make the tire biirri, or making the syml)ol of 
the cross on bread before it is put into the oven. 
The spirit has ceased to be a mysterious power ; it 
is practically nothing but a mechanism for pro- 
ducing a given effect. 

The ultimate distinction, if such there be, be- 
tween Magic and Religion proper is not easily 
drawn. Some of the attempt.8 which have been 
imwie savour of a determination to find such a dis- 
tinction rather than a difficulty in finding words 
for a clear mental idea. It is impossible here to 


wc set! the beginning of “ Authority,” of a conflict 
between orthotloxy and heterodoxy or “ paganism ” ; 
between priest and hiyman, almost between a State 
Church and Nonconformity, agnostici.sm, criticism. 
(.^>nsider the case of a conquering people. Us gods 
come into conflict ex hypt^iheni wiMi those of the 
<'on(iuered ; their demonstrated superiority immedi- 
ately creates in the victim a feeling of contempt 
for the proved incftlciency of the conquered gods. 
For the future, in tlie absence of a change of for- 
tune, the victors have a very poor opinion of the 
rites characteristic of their new slaves, %vho at the 
same time are generally compelled to sink lower 
in the scale of culture. Thus, on the one hand, the 
conquered religion is liable actually to degenerate, 
anti in any cjisc it is mere Magic from the 
.standpoint of the conquering people. And yet, 
extraneinu eemts apart, it U of precisely the same 
character. 

In the same way, one priest’s methods are found 
more successful than another's ; he becomes official, 
an expert or specialist. The latter is driven to new 
exfiedients: he must pander to those who are in 
opposition to the official classes, which naturally pin 
their faith to the specialist. Naturally, his aim is 
malevolent, underhand, destructive, and so on. 
Professional jealousy, just like the national jealousy 
of which we have spoken, leads the specialist or 
official priest to sneer at his discredited rival as a 
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** quack,” or in tliis case a magician. IV'f eirevtu- 
itancrs alone hare produced ihu dutincthn. In 
both cases we find the same attempt to create 
profitable relations with supernatural powers ; both 
equally represent a rational scientific seeking after 
useful knowledge, which will solve the problem of 
life. 

When we further recollect that the growth of 
knowledge and a wider outlook inevitably dis- 
credit the cruder beliefs of the animistic stage, wo 
shall probably find it unnecessary to seek for any 
other distinction between magic and religion than 
that which is involved in the social, racial, and in- 
tellectual differences produced by the action and 
reaction of one man upon another. The two 
things are probably, therefore, parallel growths; 
neither can or need be said to precede the other. 
That magic, whether it be condemned as “ black” 
or condoned as “ white,” is always looked upon as 
irreligious, only confirms this view ; just as theolo- 
gians have throughout history condemned as 
irreligious the views of their opponents, though 
they may differ only in a single word, so the 
magician is condemned by the self - styled 
“orthodox,” though they may themselves, like 
the ancient Egyptian priests, practise a very similar 
kind of sorcery. The magician is alw^ays in oppo- 
sition, and is therefore fighting against siqwrior 
force of numbers and so forth, is an Islimael, a 
malevolent. His opposition itself is wrong; his 
motho<ls are destructive ; his aim is the overtlirow 
of his superiors. 

S\u:li in outline is the character of magic. 
Instances are too numerous in kind and too com- 
mon to need a serious enumeration here. A few 
characteristic fioints must, Iiowever, be briefly 
mentioned. Of these one of the most interesting 
is the distinction already mentioned between 
Black Magic and White. As we have said, many 
magical riti‘s are strongly religions in character. 
Thu.s the .sacrifica* (ti Zulu rite) of black cattle to 
bring rain is partly religious, partly magical ; the 
sacrifice is religious, while llu; supposed causal 
relation btdween the blackness of tlie cattle and 
the dark cloud is iiiagictd. Such rites performed 
by officials are regarded as legitimate, and are 
called White Mtigic. Their object is a good one. 
But when a witcli obtains posse.ssion of the nail- 
parings of a man with the idea that she thus 
obtains power over him to injure him at will, hpr 
power is unauthorised, and is eall(;d Black Magic. 
The distinction is purely accidental or utilitarian, 
not generic or moral. Again the priests, whose 
prestige and revenue are imperilled by unofficial 
imitators, frequently denominate as Black Magic 
that which in their hands is White. The priest may 
cast out a devil ; the same action on the part of the 
unofficial practitioner shows that he is in league 
with the devils. 

The second important subject in this connexion 
is what is known as “ sympathetic magic,” the 
idea that the course of nature Cfin be influenced by 
a human imitation, on however small a scale, of the 
desired event. Such are the attempts to prorluce 
rain by sacrificing black cattle, by pouring water 
out of a bowl, by causing a victim to shed tears ; 


other common cases are whistling for the wind, 
savage war-dances in imitation of actual fighting. 
So some savages carefully conceal tlieir names anti 
object, to being photographetl lest an enemy by 
knowing their names or possessing pictures of thein 
should be able to exercise power over them. Here 
again we have the highly scientific attempt on the 
part of the savage tri establish friendly relations 
witli the powers of nature. Ho represents his 
desire in a vivid picturesque form, and no doubt 
comes to believe that there is a real causal con- 
nexion between the imitatiim and the real event. 
Thus a magician makes a waxen figure of an 
enemy and then melts it, with the idea that the 
man’s strength ebbs away ns the wax melts. In 
all cases we see the fundamental uU-pervadiiig 
hunger for power, personal safety, wealth, ari<l 
prestige. 

Am^cstor ^yo7•^(Jtip, We have still to investigate 
that important, practically universal, side of 
religion which is concerneil with the worship of 
ghosts and the attitude of mmi towards the 
phenomena of death. One of tlie earliest problems 
preserved to primitive man was tliat of explaining 
what happened when a man, an animal, or a plant 
died. In the case of the man and the animal, lie 
saw the body practically unchanged, and yet 
utterly <liffcrent. Something had gone. Now, in 
the first place, the thing that has left the body 
obviously must be somewhere else : in other words, 
there was no idea of annihilation. Secondly, the 
savage, as we have seen, saw spirit in everything ; 
it was tljo thing lie postulate<l as the source of 
energy in animals, natural objects, or in man. 
Thirdly, he was already acqtiainted with tlio 
piienomena of sleep and dreams; lie had himself 
dreamt; he had seen others fall asleep, and subso-- 
quently wake; he had theorized about shadows 
and reflections in water. C’onsequcntly ho became 
quite familiar witli the idea that Mu; spirit was 
separable at will from the body, and that it per- 
sisted unchanged in character with the old 
emotions of fear, anger, friendliness, hostility. 
But, by a very rea.Honablo argument, the savage 
theorist postulated one great rlifference. Ho know 
that the vulnerable part of the whole man is the 
body, anti argued that the spirit, away from the 
body, must become superio)- to hotlily injuries and 
limitations. Hence th<^ departed spirit is a great 
power whose friendsliip luust bo won and kept by 
the usual methods pursuetl towards the deatf man 
when he w'as alive. In tlie case of a very great 
man, his power would be magnified as time went 
on, while lesser men would gradually bo forgotten. 
This is the explanation of ancestor worship— 
which is practically a universal phenomenon — in 
its most general form. Eor example, in Shintoism 
there are “ eight million deities recruited from the 
souls of heroes, rivers, mountains, etc.” (CJodd, 
Animism^ p. 91). In China and Japan, the cult of 
ancestors is especially predominant ; the system of 
Confucius is based upon it. In the cultured religions 
of Greece and Home, as in the simplest animistic 
cults, it is fundamental and persistent. 

This fact has led many to believe that all religion 
is ultimately the worship of the dead. So Euhe- 
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rnonift of Mentone maintained that all the gods are 
deifie<l men, and Herbert Spencer similarly regarded 
{KjlythoiHm as the worship of departed heroes. Now 
there is no doubt that tlds element is important; 
the gradiifil deification of great men may be 
watcheil in Cldna and India at the present day; 
the canonisation of saints in the lioman Catholic 
<Jhnrch, though in most points quite distinct, is 
also to some extent analogous. There are many 
cases in history of a “ hero” osidllating iincornfort* 
ably Ixitween prosaic facts and Olympian dignity ; 
moreover, the recognised gods are often credited 
with distrifsslngljr human actions which savour 
strongly of historical facts decorated by a friendly 
tradition, At the same time, if the generally 
r(*ccivod accounts of animism are accepted, ancestor 
worship is only one of the numerous forms in which 
that primal animism is developed. In a word, it is 
impossible, as indeed it is uuneccHsary, to explain 
in the same way the gods of primitive l/titium and 
the deified emfKjror of the highly artificial society 
of lm|>erial Home. On the other hand, it is always 
necessary to remernlK'r tliat all the gods of primi- 
tive man are entirely anthropomorphic ; le., their 
attributes are inendy those of men more or less 
exaggcnvted. Hence the ideas of departed ance.s- 
tors and tliose of njiture Kj>irits must have continu- 
ally HClfxl and ri'actcd iqion eacli other, and fusion 
is probably common ; \v(? have seen already the 
close connexion betwixm toteinism and ancestor 
worship. 

'fhe attitude of tlu* living to the dead is often 
regarded as Hpeciftcaliy om^ of fear; and this is up- 
hold by the fact that nil .simple folk are afraid to 
walk (hiough a churchy nnl at night. It is not, 
Imwover, true t hat all gho.sts were considered harm- 
ful. TTie jKiint- is, as usual, that they were possible 
sources of good and evil. Those who were kindly 
liocarne gods; the harmful grow into demons. 
Thus the Hatagonian.s b«*Uove that magicians In- 
come <lemon.s; otlu^rs that the g4iost8 of the 
drowned lurk in ponds .s<M)king to lure otherti to the 
same fate ; in India we find a class of spirits called 
Hhnis, which are the ghosts of men who died by 
violence ; vanqnres, acconling to Malay belief, are 
the spirits of women who have died in childbirth. 
In ignorjince of the physical laws of life, death, 
healt h and sickness, the savage naturally attributed 
all untoward events, especially diseases, to such 
malevolent, demoniao action. Thus a dead ances- 
tor was lonely and sought a companion ; one who 
ha<l been u brutal tyrant persisted in his hostility. 
In such i(h*Hs as these wo see the ^rms of an 
ethical conception of the after-life ; tSio good pass 
into a life of congenial occupation ; the bad are 
tormimted by having to wander far and wide, or to 
pursue an uncongenial occupation. 

Another important element is that of family 
pride. The relatives of a dead hero sought to 
retain the ^wer and prestige which his reputation 
had secured them by keeping his greatness always 
before the eye. Res[>ect for the departed combined 
very easily with a lively sense of the value of 
prestige. Thus the Romans (>eriodically carried 
images and pictures of their ancestors in proces- 
sion ; the Egyptians preserved the mammy ; 


Siberian tribes make rough images to which they 
pay tribute of worship and sacrifice. The original 
idea of such images was to provide a resting-place 
for the spirit, so that it might always be at hand to 
watch over the living. Or, again, the dead man 
must not be allowed to go to the shades without 
wives, weapons, priestly counsel ; hence in various 
countries we have the practice of suttee, the burial 
of a man’s weapons, the killing of his priest. 
Finally iu this connexion, the erection of sepulchral 
memorials is due partly to family pride and partly 
to the desire to give to the spirit a local habitat ; 
the fees exacted from visitors to such memorials, 
the .sale of relic.s, and the like, must have been a 
powerful incentive to the glorification of the dead. 

Tht Spirit- World, This same idea that the 
departed spirit must have a local habitation gives 
rise among all pieoples to more or less elaborate 
ideas of a separate spirit-world or heaven, the home 
of separated spirits, which, however, can generally 
return to visit the earth at will. Frequently we 
find this spirit-world pictured as a place of gloom, 
misery, and discomfort ; such is the Hades of 
Homer, Virgil, and Dante, of the early Jews, of the 
T.shi-sf>eaking peoples of West Africa. In other 
cases, ns among the lied Indians, the Kalmuks, the 
people of New Hebrides and Tiisrnania, the spirit- 
world is a happy-hunting ground, a Valhalla, the 
Isles of the Blest ; sometimes it is above the earth 
among the stars, sometimes beneath the earth, the 
“ under-world.” Tii all cases, however, the ideas 
are anthroi)omorphic ; the conditions of the after- 
world are analogous to those of earthly life. The 
very common idea that it is merely a “ far country ” 
across a torrential river, deserts, and mountains, is 
a very natural analogy from the difficulties ordin- 
arily experienced by primitive travellers and emi- 
grants (c/. the Greek Styx over which Charon 
ferries the souls to their last home, at the entrance 
of which stands (^erberus hostile to the travellers). 
Further, we find in the more advanced religions the 
afler-world divided into region.s specially allotted to 
the departed according to their deserts; here the 
ethical idea of reward and punishment becomes 
predominant, as in the Christian belief in heaven and 
hell ; or again the Chippewas hold that the ghost 
of a murdered man torments that of his iimrderer. 
Analogous to this idea of retribution in the after- 
w'orld is that of transnngfration. Primitive man 
believed that the human spirit could not only leave 
the bmiy, but could actually enter into that of an 
animal. So after death, as in the case of the 
totem animal, the spirit might pass to the body of 
another man or of an animal. Many tribes believe 
that auimals such as monkeys, pigs, toads, etc., 
are merely men who are thus reaping the reward of 
wicked lives. The inter-relation of this idea with 
those of ancestor- worship and totemism is too 
obvious to nee<l detailed examination. 

Summary, We have thus considered; — (1), the 
meaning of the term “ Religion ” ; (2), the methods 
and wider relations of Comparative Religion as a 
science ; and (3), the probable origin of primitive 
belief in the Supernatural with the more important 
stages in the development of that belief. This is 
not the place for a detailed acootmt of the 
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vhole body of beliefs held by any mrticular people, 
nor of what are generally called the “ higher ” 
religions. The references made to these subjects 
have been made sparingly, and solely for the sake 
of illustration ; the student is referred for full 
particulars to special ethnological and other 
articles. The great truth which he must keep in 
his mind is that in primitive religion wo have the 
earliest attempts made by man to arrive at an 
explanation of natural phenomena. These at- 
tempts are natural science in its infancy. They 
are strictly rational in quality, though, of course, 
from the standpc)int of modern science, their 
results are generally ridiculous. iStill they contain 
ideas which, expressed in another terminology, are 
closely analogous to those of modern science'. Thus 
parallel to animistic beliefs is the scientilic prin- 
ciple of the omnipresence of ether ; the separate 
existence of the spiritual element reappear.s in the 
new sciences which deal with the phenomena of 
suggestion, hypnotic trance, and the like. It is 
true that primitive man was not an adept in 
scientific classification, and yet in his methods 
of argument we discern a vague consciousness 
of logical principles. J. S. Mill’s methods of 
^lifference, similarity, concomitant variation, are 
all applied, though perhaps not judiciously, ami with 
very limited and ill-selccted data to work upon. 
In all cases we see the fundamental principle 
that knowledge is power, and that it is tlerived 
primarily from things seen, heard, touched, 
from experience. While, therefore, it is true that 
animistic man is very different from the modern 
scientist, and that in the course of ages religion 
has often so far deserted the sphere of practice as 
to be .separate from and even hostile to science, thus 
forsaking her natural and proper function, yet the 
origin of religion is precisely identical with the 
first gropings of the scientific instinct, and the 
practical curiosity of animistic man is the true 
iineiil ancestor of all scientific inquiry, just tis 
truly as it was the immediate parent of superstition. 

IHblwgraphy, The general literature is enormous. 
Evidence is to be found in all books of travels, 
ancient and modem, and also in periodicals. Among 
modern comprehensive works, the following author- 
ities are of the first importance : J. G, Frazer, 
iHVi and The Golden Bmigh (ed. IJKK)) ; E. B. Tylor, 
Primitwe Culture ; Andrew Lang, Myth^ Itituul and 
Jleligim and The Making of Bellgion ; C. P. Tiele, 
ElcmenU of the Science of lleligion, article tt.v: 
“ Religions ” in the Encycloptt'dia Britannim (fith 
ed.) ; Leftivre, La Bellgion, A most valuable work is 
F. B. Jevons’s Introduction to the History of Itellgion 
(li)02), while the brief summary of J. A. MaccuUoch 
{Hcligitm in the Temple Cyclopaedic Primers 
series) is a model of compression, which has sug- 
gested to a great extent the plan of the present 
article, though its views are not entirely accepted, 
A brilliant sketch of primitive man Is Edward 
Clodd*s Anintisw- in the “Religions Ancient and 
Modern ” series (liK)5), representing the modern 
attitude of the scientific anthropologist, 

Bemainderi Contingent, in law, a remainder 
which is not vested. A remainder is a future estate 
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so created that ].)osses8ion and enjoynient cannot 
take effect until after tho expiry or determination 
of a life-interest or other estate in it. Therefore a 
remainder can only bo vested when the event which 
will terminate the particular prior estate is certain 
to hapt>en and tho person designated to enjoy it is 
in cxisteiico. 

Bembrandt Karmansa Van BJjni pninter, 
was born at Leyden, Hollaiul, on July 15th, 1607, 
liuiugh some authorities give 160t» and others 1(508 
as his l)irth-yoar. He wais destined by his father, 
a miller, for the profession of tho law; but ho 
disliked the prospect and studied painting under 
Jacob van Swanenburch and Pieter l.*}istmaus, after- 
wards completing hi.s artistic education by himself. 
In 1630 he went to Amsterdjim and there attemlod 
lectures on anatomy, which gave him a subject for 
his well-known picture entitled “ The Lecture on 
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Anatomy ” (1 6.32), now in The Hague. He married 
Saskia van Uylenborch, a woman of property, in 
1634, and on her death, in 1642, she left him her 
money on condition that, if he married again, it 
should go to her children. In this year he painted 
one of his greatest works, “ Tho Sortie of tho Com- 
pany of the Banning Cocq,” otherwise known as 
“The Night Watch,'* now in Amsterdam. Rem- 
brandt did marry again, and, as he was an extrava- 
pint purchaser of works of art, he became bankrupt 
in 1656. After the year just mentioned he lived in 
poverty and obscurity, though working hard at his 
profession, and, in 16(51, produced another superb 
work, “ The Syndics of the Drapers,*’ in Amsterdam. 
He died in Amsterdam on October 8th, 16(59. He 
was esjiecially great as an etcher and produced a 
large number of very fine plates. Between 1628 
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and JCGl there were at least 400 produced by him. 
His mastery of light and shade is still the admira- 
tion of the art world. Nor was ho much less gifted 
as a jiainter, aial some of his pictures are among 
the prized treasures of the Dutch school. Many of 
his works are at Amsterdam and The Hague, but 
tlie National Gallery in London possesses a con- 
siderable number of them, including many fine 
etchings, two pf>rtraits of himself by his own hand, 
his “Woman Taken in Adultery,” “ Christ Blessing 
Little Children ” and “The Adoration of the Shep- 
herds.” There are beautiful examples in other public 
galleries in the United Kingdom, notably “Tlic 
Girl in Bed ” in the National Gallery, Edinburgh, 
the “ Young Girl at a Window” in Dulwich Gallery 
and numerous characteristic works in the Walhice 
Collection in Hertford House. 

Aenoiubraiioeri the name of three officials 
of the English Exchequer whose duties were to 
draw up records and procc^sse-s. The King’s Kc- 
membrancer is the head of a de}Mirtment in the 
central office of the Suprtnne Court of Judicature. 
Some corporations, as that of the City of London, 
have an official with this title. 

&6]llir61ll01lty u town in tlie department of 
VosgoH, France, on the Moselle, at the confluence 
of the Moaelottc, Hi miles 8.E. of ^]pinal. Saint 
Itonmric founded n monastery here in the 7th cen- 
tury and the (’arlovingian king.s soon afterwuirds 
eri'cHfd a castle, whicdi was variously called Konia- 
rie.i (’astclluin and Komarici Mons, from the latter 
of which tin? presemt name was derived. The dis- 
trict afterwards belonged to the Counts of Alsace, 
fi<un whom, in the 11th century, it passed to the 
Dukes of Lorraine, wlio befriended and enriched 
t he convent to whicli the town owes its fame. The 
abbess was a princess of the Empire and was con- 
scHjrated by the PofM% while the fifty canonesses 
W4‘re all of noble birth. By the 17th century 
*leteriorati<ui had sot in. the sisters relaxed their 
VOWS, took the name of countesses and consented to 
marry. Attacked by the French in 1038, almost 
de.stroyo<l by earthquake in 1082, the town was 
united to France in 170r>. During the Ilevolutionnry 
fX'riod the monastery and nunnery were suppressed. 
The parish church was formerly the abbey church 
and tlui palace of the abbes-ses is now the hotel de 
vilh'. Tanning, weaving and cotton-spinning are 
carried on. Pop. (1901), 10,322. 

Kemittent Veverf also called Bilious 
Fkvku and Junolk Fkvku, is due to the action of 
malaria on the system and, in its severest forms, 
is found in West Africa, the Bast Indies, certain 
p,arts of North and South America, and the West 
Indies. It consists of three stages. At first the 
fxdient experiences a sense of chilliness, with a 
feeling of nausea, lassitude and oppression at the 
pit of the stom,nch. The hot stage follows, with 
cruel headache, racking pains in the limbs, burning 
skin and continued vomiting. The moist stage 
ensues, in which the ft*ver abates, the pulse grows 
slower, the headache is less, the vomiting ceases 
and the patient obtains some sleep. In most cases 
the diseiise will reach a favourable termination 


with ordinary care. In severer cases the medical 
man should be called in promptly. Treatment at 
first will be purgative and, if the hot stage be acute, 
cold towels must be applied to the head and the 
body sponged with tepid water. The vomiting, 
which is likely to be very exhaustive, must also & 
be combated with ice, or the application of mustard 
poultices to the stomach, or the administration of 
ij)ecacuanha wine at frequent intervals. After the 
moisture sets in, ten-grain doses of quinine must be 
given until the patient luis taken thirty grains 
between one attack of fever and another. The 
patient’s strength must be sustained by nutritious 
food and his thirst quenched by iced water, or lemon- 
ade, or milk and soda. 

Remonstrance, in English history, the Great 
Uernonstrance, a petition against seiious abuses 
in government presented by the House of Commons 
to Charles 1. in 1G41. In ecclesiastical history, the 
protest, in five written articles, of the Dutch 
Arrainians figain.st certain Calvinistic tenets pre- 
.sented in HilO to tlie States-Gencral of Holland. 

Semorai or Sucking-Fish, a fish belonging to 
the Acunthopterygian genus Ecbeneis, with several 
species, from temperate and tropical seas, most 
abundant in the Pacific and Indian Oceans. They 
derive their popular name from the fact that the 
first dorsal fin is modified so as to form an adhesive 
disc on the toj) of the head, by which they attach 
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themselves to larger fishes, turtles, and even ships. 
Meheneis remora is found in the Mediterranean. In 
classical times and the Middle Ages the fish was 
regarded with a certain degree of superstition and 
was thought to retard the progress of vessels of 
considerable size through the water. 

Remsoheidf a town of Rhenish Prussia, Ger- 
many, 20 miles N.E. of Cologne. It is the centre 
of tlie German cutlery and hardware industry and 
hence has been described as the “ Rhenish Shef- 
field.” It owed its first impetus in manufactures 
to Protestant refugees from France and the Nether- 
lands. Pop. (1900), 58,100. 

Remmiatf Jean Piekre Abel, Orientalist, was 
born in Paris on September 5th, 1788. He was a 
member of the medical profession, who learnt 
Chinese in early life and was led by Ids studies to 
devote himself almost exclusively to that language. 
He published in 1811 a couple of treatises on the 
literature of China, became professor of Chinese at 
the College de France in 1814, and in 1822 helped 
to found the Asiatic Society of Paris, of which he 
was president. He was appointed Keeper of the 
Oriental MSS. in the Royal Library in 1824 and 
died of cholera in Paris on June 4th, 1833. Among 
his best-known works are the tUments de gram^ 
•maire cJtinoise (1822), Memoire sur la vie de Lao» 
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ar«rv, the celebrated Chinese philosopher (1823), 
and Melanges asiatiques (1826, 1828). 

Benaissimce, or Kenascence, the **ncw 
birth ” or revival of learning and art in Europe in 
the 14th and 15th centuries, which was partly the 
result of the Crusades, of Wycliffe’s teaching, and of 
Poggio Bracciolini’s services in the study of clas- 
sical Ijatin (141C-59), but which received a great 
stimulus from the influx of Byzantine scholars and 
manuscripts into Italy upon the fall of Constanti- 
nople (1453), from the invention of printing a few 
years later, and the discoveries of navigators in 
the last half of the 15tli century. The Kenaissance 
architecture was mainly due to the study of ancient 
examples by Brunelleschi of Florence (1377-M Ifl). 
The Kenaissance, which divides modern times from 
the medioeval world, was at its height between 1475 
and 1525 and among the illustrious names by which 
it was inspired and adorned were those of Giotto, 
Petrarch, Michael Angelo, Bramante, Fra Angelicro, 
Masaccio, Botticelli, Lorenzo dei Medici, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Kaphael, Machiavelli, Politian, Ariosto, 
Correggio, Titian, Aldus Maniitius, Louis Xll. aiul 
Francis I. of France, Sir Thomas More and Erasmus. 
'I'o trace all that the New-birth meant and what it 
accomplished in the Eternal City can best be 
understood after the study of Rodolfo Lanciani’.s 
The (ioldm Days of the llenaissanve in Jhnue 
(London : Constable), where the movement is dis- 
cussed in all its bearings. 

Benan, Ernest, idiilosopher and liistorian, 
was born at Tr6guier, department of Cutes-dn- 
Xord, France, on February 27th, 1823. His father 
was a master-mariner who was lost at .sea. He 
was educated by the Catholic clergy of his native 
place and in 183(5 proceeded to Paris to enter a 
college, his aptitude for learning being very notice- 
able. He studied theology closely wdth a view to 
becoming a priest, and in 1842 entered St. Sulpice 
to learn Hebrew and Syriac. His reading con- 
vinced him that he could no longer remain a 
Catholic, still less become a priest, and be left the 
college and took to teaching (1845). He had even 
then conceived the idea of writing a life of Jesus 
embodying his views iis to His attributes. In 1848 
he obtiiined a premium for an essay on the Semitic 
languages, which established his reputation as an 
Orientalist and was published in an amplified form 
in 1855. The Academy of Inscriptions, recognising 
his merit, sent him on an antiquarian mission to 
Italy in 1849, and in 1851 he was given a post in 
the Manuscript department of the Bibliothfcque 
Nationale. In 1852 his first book of real import- 
ance (^Averro'^s et V Averroisme) came out, an<l he 
became a member of the Academy of Inscriptions. 
His itiudes d'Histoire rHigiense appeared in 1857, 
his Essaisde morale et de critique in 1859, and in 
18(50 he went to Syria on a second mission for the 
Academy. There he wrote much of his Vie de 
Jems, but it did not appear till 1863, It caused 
the most extraordinary sensation, and its author 
was assailed in many quarters for his opinions. Its 
beautiful style and mastery of language and 
wonderful learning captivated most literary people. 
Ho had been appointed in 1862 professor of Hebrew 
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in the College de France, but only delivered one 
lecture, the outcry raised leading to his suspension 
and tranisb icDce to a post in the Biblioth^ue 
Nationale, much to his chagrin. In 1870, however, 
he was reiippointed to the chair. The He de Jesus 
was the first volume of a series on the history of 
the Christian C'hurch, the others being J^es Apotres 
(1866), St. /Vi«/(1869), A ntMrist (1873), JJ byline 
chretUnm* (1879) ami More Aurrlc (188(5). In 
1879 ho was elect e<l an AcHilemician, and his other 
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notable bf)oks arc Ids T'Ahhessc de Jovarre 
whic'h created some stir, HiHtoire du peuple 
dJ Israel (begun in 1887), and some delightful 
Sou rent rs d’lJ/tfanee et de la Jeunesse (188.3). To 
his higli-souled and admirable sister Ilenriettc ho 
was indebted for sympathy and support when 
these were most valuable. In 185(5 he married a 
niece of Ary Scheffer, the painter. Kenan died in 
Paris on October 2nd, 1892, and was buried in the 
Pantheon. He was essentially a great writer, but 
he w'as also a great thinker. 

BenfreWf the county town of Renfrewshire, 
Scctland, on the Clyde, 6 miles W. by N. of the 
Broomielavv, Glasgow. Walter Stewart, founder 
of the Scottish royal fandly, erected a castle on 
a height overlooking tlu* river. The town received 
its first charter from Robert HI, in 139(5 and in the 
following century the heir to the throne was created 
Baron Renfrew, a title still borne by the Prince of 
Wales. There are capacious docks and shipbuild- 
ing and weaving are carried on. Pop. (1901), 9,296. 

Benfrewshirei a maritime county in the west 
of Scotland, bounded on the N. by the Clyde 
(though a few acres are situated on the right bank 
of the river), on the E. by Lanarkshire, on the S. 
by Ayrshire and on the W. by the Firth of Clyde. 
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From north-west to south-east it measures 30 niUes 
by from 10 to 35 miles in breadth and covers an 
area of 246 square miles. The land along the Clyde 
is fair, flat, and fertile, but rises towards the Ayr- 
shire border, where, in the Hill of Stake, it reaches 
an elevation of 1,711 feet. The chief rivers are the 
(Iryfle, White Cart and Black Cart. The minerals 
include coal, ironstone, limestone and sandstone, 
the first two being extensively worked, while shale 
occurs beneath the ironstone and yields oil. Owing 
to the great demand for dairy produce, agriculture 
is vigorously carried on, the principal crops being 
w'lieat, oats, l>cans, turnips and potatoes, while 
sfie(ip and cattle are pastured in large numbers. 
Next to Lanarkshire the county is the most im- 
|K)rtant industrial and manufacturing area in Scot- 
land. The manufactures include all kinds of 
textiles, and Paisley is the headquarters of the 
sewing-cotton trade. 'I’here arc many bleachficlds, 
dyeworks, calico- and shawl-printing works, flax- 
spitining mills, pa|)er mills, .starch mills, iron 
foundries, engineering shops, shipbuilding yards, 
sugar refineries, (iistilleries, breweries and a vast 
seaborne traffic. There are fisheries from Greenock. 
The? Komans occupied the country for three 
centuries till their withdrawal in 410 and after 
them the Cumbrian Britons, with a capital at 
Aiulyd© (now Dumbarton), were the dominant race. 
In tiie reign of David I. Waller of Shrop.side settled 
in the district and being ap(K)inted the; steward for 
the Crown acquired, with his followers, enormous 
c»staUtH, which long continued to form the appanage 
of the eldest sons of the Scottish sovereigns. At 
Lfingside, now within the boundaries of Glasgow, 
Queen Mary suffered, in 1567, that defeat which 
was really the ls^gitl^ing of the crowning tragedy 
of her unhappy career. Greenock, Paisley, Port 
Glasgow and llenfrew (the county town) are the 
priucipjil towns. Pop. (IfiOl), 268,680. 

Rani. [Guido Kkni.] 

Rennellf Jamks, was born on December 3rd, 
1742, at Chudleigh, Devonshire. His father, John 
Hemiell, pnptuin in the Iloyal Artillery, died while 
he was a boy and ho fouiui in the vicar of Chud- 
leigh, the Kev. Gilbert Burrington, a guardian ami 
friend by whose advice and assistance he entered 
the navy in 1766. He saw active service under 
(.’iiptain Hyde Parker when he went to the East 
Indian Station in 1760 and, having mastered marine 
surveying, Parker lent him to the East India Com- 
pany. Seeing no chanoe of promotion he left the 
navy and, reaching Calcutta at a time when the 
Governor wished to initiate a survey of British 
territory, was ap{)ointe<i Surveyor-General, being 
given a commission in the Bengal Engineers, on 
April 9th, 1764, and he afterwards rose to be major 
in the Company’s army. By liis marriage in 1772 
bo beoame great-uncle to William Makepeace 
Th^keray and when, after n laborious career, he 
retired in 1777 he was awarded a pension of £600. 
His life was henceforth devoted tt) the study of 
geography, in which his pre-eminence is undisputed. 
His Athu (1776) wus of the highest strate- 

gical importance. This was followed by a series of 
works on India, including Afanoirt of a Map of 


HindvMcm (1783). In 1788 he was elected F.R.S. 
and in 1767 assisted Mungo Park to prepare the 
map illustrating his fatnons travels. KennelVs 
Geographical Syetera of Herodotus Examined a/nd 
Explained (1800) is his most famous work. In 
arldition to many other publications, his study of 
winds and currents and his charts of the Atlantic 
have lH?en of the greatest value, while his observa- 
tions of the current which endangers ships off 
Scilly have since caused it to be known as 
“ Rennell’s Current.” Generous, unassuming, and 
ever ready to impart his stores of learning to 
others, when he died, on March 29th, 1830, he was 
honoured with interment in Westminster Abbey. 

Rennes, the capital of the department llle-et- 
Vilaine, France, at the junction of the llle and 
Vilaine, about 65 miles N. of Nantes. The Vilaine, 
which flows from east to w’est and is crossed by 
several bridges, separates the High from the Low 
Town. The Basse-Ville lies low and is subject to 
inundations, and the streets are poor and narrow ; 
but the Haute- Vi lie, most of which was destroyed by 
fire in 1720, has wider streets and some good build- 
ings, the principal of which are the Cathednil, the 
University, the Museum, the Municipal Library, 
Palais de Justice and the H6tel de Ville. There 
is a considerable trade in butter, honey, wax, lace, 
cotton and linen yarns, and among the industries 
are tanning, boot-, hat-, and glove-making, the 
raanufacturo of agricultural implements and of 
stained pajwr, and printing. The chief town of 
the Redones (from whom its name is derived), 
Rennes became the capital of Brittany and was 
the place where the dukes wore crowned. During 
the various periods of internecine strife in France 
the city changed hands more than once, but it 
stood out for its provincial rights whenever it could. 
It suffered less than Nantes in the Reign of Terror 
owing to the courage and integrity of Leperdit, its 
Mayor. The second Dreyfus court-martial was 
held here in 1866. Pop. (1601), 74,670. 

Rennetf a preparation of the fourtli stomach 
of a calf used in the manufacture of cheese for 
curdling the milk. 

Rennie, John, civil engineer, wjis bom at 
Phantassie, Haddingtonshire, Scotland, on June 
7th, 1761, and was educated at Dunbar and Edin- 
burgh University. A man of an inventive turn of 
mind and skilled in handicraft, he was employed 
for a time at Soho, Birmingham, by Boulton and 
Watt, for whom he superintended the building of 
the Albion Mills in London. Afterwards he started 
business on his own account in Holland Street, 
Blackfriars. Among his early works were the Hull 
Docks, Kennet and Avon Canal, Rochdale Canal, 
and ^yal Canal, Ireland. His greatest works, 
however, are. bis bridges, which include some of 
the flnrat over the Thames, such as Waterloo (1817), 
Southwark (1819), and London Bridges. Besides 
these, we owe to him the London Docks, East India 
Docks, Sheerness Docks, Holyhead Harbour, and 
the great Plymouth Breakwater, which was not 
completed tiil 1848. He became F.R.S. in 1798 
and contributed to the scientific journals. He died 
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in London on October 4th, 1821, and was biirie<i 
in 8t. Paars Cathedral. Geobob Rennie, his 
elder son, was born in London on December 3rd, 
1791, and educated at Isleworth, St. Paul’s School, 
and Edinburgh University. He became inspector 
of machinery and clerk of the dies at the Mint in 
1818 and, in 1821, entered into partnership with 
bis brother to carry on the entemrises initiated by 
their father. He was elected F.R.S. in 1822 and 
died in London on March 30tli, 1866. Siu John 
Rennie, younger son of John Rennie, was born 
in London on August 30t.h, 1794, and educated 
rivately at Isleworth and Greenwich. He entered 
is father’s business and conducted it after his 
death. When London Bridge was opened in 
1831 he was knighted. He was engineer to the 
Admiralty, but is known chiefly as the completer 
of the undertakings planned an<l begun by his 
father. He died at Bengeo, near Hertford, on 
September 3rd, 1874. 

Benoiry Pierre Auguste, impressionist 
painter, was born at Limoges, France, in 1841. 
In 1859 he went to Paris and entered the studio of 
Gleyre, where he had the good fortune to make the 
acquaintance of Claude Monet, Sisley and Bazillc. 
In 1864 he exhibited “Esmeralda” at tlie Salon 
and continued to exhibit up to 1890, In 1875, 
together wdth Monet, Sisley and some others, he 
formed the group of impressionist painters which 
afterwards became celebrated. His paintings in« 
elude a variety of subjects — portraits, Algerian 
subjects, landscapes, flowers, ])ut, above all, scenes 
of modern life in tea-gardens, at public balls and 
champetres. His principal works are to bo 
seen in the Luxembourg Gallery and include “ Le 
Moulin de la Galotte,” “La Liseuse” and “ Jeiincs 
Mies au Piano.” Among his portraits may bo 
mentioned “Mine. Charpentier,” “Richard Wagner," 
“The Header" (Claude Monet), while chief among 
his paintings of modern life are “ La Logo," “ Danse 

la Ville,” “Danse it la Carnpagne” and “Femme 
A rfeventail." His work, though unequal, was 
always brilliant and interesting. Especially happy 
arc his renderings of effects of light and moving 
shadows. 

Benty in law, an annual or other periodical 
return (msually money) made by Ji tenant to the 
landlord in consideration of the occupiincy of lands 
or tenements. There are several kinds of rents; 
the following are some of them : — (1) Rent Service, 
so called because it has some corporeal st'rvice 
incident to it as, at the lea.st, fealty. (2) Rent 
Charge, where the owner has no future interest or 
reversion in the land. (3) Fee Farm Rent, one 
issuing out of an estate in fee, of at lea.st one- 
quarter of the value of the land at the time of its 
re.servation. (4) Quit Rents, because thereby the 
tenant goes quit and free of all services. (5) Rack 
Kent is a rent of the full annual value of the land 
or tenement, or near thereto. Rent is not due till 
midnight of the day upon which it is reserved, 
although sunset is the lame apjiointed by law to 
make a proper demand for it, to take advantage of 
a condition of re-entry, or to tender it, in order to 
avoid a forfeiture ; but, more properly speaking, the 


demand should be made before sunset, so as to 
allow sufficient light to count the money, and the 
person making the demand must remain on the 
land till the sun has set. Rent is of a higher nature 
than ordinary debts and can be distrained for. 
[Distress.] 

Bratoxii a town of lUnnbartonshire, Scotland* 
on the right bank of the lioven, 2 miles N. of Dum- 
Iwrton. The calico-printing, dyeing and bleaching 
industries are important. TTie public buildiuj^s 
include the Victoria Institute, ojKjned in 1887 in 
commemoration of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, and 
the public hall. The parish church occupies the 
site of Dalquhnrn House, where Tobias Smollett, 
the novelist, was born in 1721. An obelisk, 
inscription for which was revised by Dr. Johnson, 
wa.s erected to his memory in 1775. Pop. (1901), 
5,067. 

Benwioky James, the last martyr of tl>o 
Covenant, was born at Moniaive, Dumfriesshire, 
Scotland, on February 15th, 1662. Educated at. 
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Edinburgh University for the ministry, he was 
(according to one account) refused his degree as 
he could not take the oath of allegiance. Ordained 
at Groningen in Holland in 1683, he retumed to 
Scotland, where he was in great request as a field - 
preacher, but was soon declared an outlaw for his 
“Apologetick Declaration,” which he fastened to 
church doors, town crosses and other places. He 
took part in the second demonstration against the 
king at Sanquhar in 1685 and ever afterwards 
preached at the imminent hazard of his life. Ho 
was captured at last and executed in the 
Grassmarket, Edinburgh, on February 17th, 1688. 
Nothing need be added to the haunting simplicity 
of the inscription on the well-known Martyrs’ 
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Moniimftrit in the a^ljoining Greyfriars Church- 
yard : — *’ From May 27, KHJl, that the most noble 
Marquis of Argyle was behwided, to the 1 7th 
February, 16H8, tliat Mr. James Renwick suffered, 
were one way or other murdered and destroyed for 
the same cause about eighteen thousand, of whom 
were executed at Edinburgh about a hundred of 
noi>lernen and gentlemen, ministers, and others — 
noble martyrs for Jesus Christ. The most of them 
lie here." 

Bapflirs are the needful works required from 
time to time to be done to houses or other property. 
Whore the property is held on lease, repairs are 
generally done by the lessee iin<Ier the covenant in 
Ills lease usually known as a “ repairing lease.*’ In 
jjroperty let by the week or month, the necessary 
repairs lire executed by the landlord, who also 
allows for onlinary wear-and-toar in houses let 
on three-years’ agreements. 

BapolOt Angms of. If a mass be placed upon 
a board and the latter Ik; tilted up until the mass 
is just on the point of sliding, tlio angle which the 
board makes with tlie horizontal is called the angle 
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of repose. In this case there is equilibrium be- 
tween th(! weiglit, w, of the mass acting vertically 
tlownwards, f, the fri(!tion, acting along the hoanl, 
and U, the resistance of the board, acting nor- 
mally, By resolving these forces along the plane 
and perpendicular to it we got (1) F^r^w.^^iu. ^ 

!•’ F 

(2) it=: w cos. Hence j^~-tan. 'I'he ratio” 

is the coellicient of friction: hence the angle of 
rejxKse may be <leliiie(l as that angle whose tangent 
is t he coetlicient of frict ion. It is sometimes known 
as the angle of friction. 

Bepouss^i relief in metal work, produced 
by haitunering or punching a thin sheet of 
copper, jHnvter, or other luetul from behind. The 
raised parts are then treated with timr tools and, 
if necessary, ehaseil and engraved. Hepoii.s.s6 has 
become a favourite pursuit of amateurs, many t>f 
wliom attain a high degree of excellence in the art. 

Beprasontation., in law. the coming in of 
children of a deceased heir to take the share which 
he would have liad if he had survived ; the children 
represent him among other heirs of the ancestor. 

Baprieva, the withdrawal or suspending for 
a time of a sentenct' which has been recorded 
ngidnst a prisoner. In tlm United King»lom the 
power of reprieve is vested in the Crown and 


exercised through the Home Secretary, but (a^ 
became evident in 1907) public opinion began t( 
declare itself strongly in favour of the abolition oi 
the death penalty. In exceptional instances th( 
Court has power to order temporary reprieve. 

Beproduddon, in plants, after nutrition th< 
second great function of plant-life, effected bj 
methods that fall under two classes, vegetative 
and sexual. The former class includes division oi 
separation of ordinary vegetative parts and the 
development of specialised but asexual reproductive 
structures. Such specialised reproductive struc 
tures and similar structures of a sexual character 
if unicellular or minute and undifferentiated, are 
generally termed spores, those differing in origir 
being distinguished by various pretixtis, 'I’hc 
simplest case of vegetative reproduction is the 
fission, or division into two, of many unicellulai 
plants, e.specially Schizophyta. Tliis process, noi 
accompanied by separation in the formation of the 
tissues of the higher (multicellular) plants, in thest 
cases forms two individuals from one. The gem- 
mation, or production of lateral bud-like cells, b} 
the yeast-plant, is a closely related process. The 
natural sefiaration of the innovations or branchei 
in mosses by the decay of the main stem, belongs 
also to this class, and is precisely analogous tc 
artificial reproduction by cuttings. , Mosses exhibit 
greater capacity for vegetative reproduction thar 
any other group of plants, their stems, leaves, 
sporogonia or rhizoids being all capable of puttini^ 
out protonema-lhrcads on wdiich bud new plants 
This, ami the viviparous production of young plants 
on the fronds of many ferns and on tlie leaves oJ 
Begonia and of Bryophyllum, are slightly highei 
stages, being the production of specialised struc- 
ture.s, and loading to the bulbils of the onions and 
t iger- lilies. The soredia of lichens, buds containing 
both gonidial and hyphal cells, the gemm® borne 
in special receptacles by mosses and liverworts, the 
cloves of bulbs, and such tubers on underground 
shoots as those of the potato, are all analogoue 
structures. Spores when furnished with cilia are 
known a.s zoospores, and other terms such as tetra- 
spore, stylospore, basidiospore, etc,, are applied ir 
particular cases, where tlie spores are in groups ol 
four, on stalk-like processes, or otherwise distin- 
guished. In most cryptogams the production ol 
asexual spores forms a marked stage in the life- 
cycle, or generation in the life, of a plant, known 
as the sporophyte, which alternates with that in 
which sexual reprrxluction takes place, which is 
termed the garnet ophyte. [ALTERNATION Oi 
Generations.] This sporophyte may be relatively 
.small, as in mosse.s, wliere it consists mainly oi 
the sporogoniuin, or it may be the main leaf -bearing 
plant, as in Pteridophyta. In certain cases one oi 
other of these two generations is suppressed — the 
sporophyte stage in Characeie and a few abnormal 
instances of what is termed apospory ; the gameto- 
phyte, in some Ascomycetes, all JEcidiornycetes 
and Basidiomycetes among fungi, and in some 
abnormal ferns, this being called apogamy. Some 
fungi produce several distinct kinds of spores at 
different stages of their development, either on one 
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host-plant (moDoescious) or on distinct hosts 
(betero&cioQs). Such JBcidiomvcetcs as Puccinia 
are examples of this polymorphism. [Milde>y.] 
In the highest Pteridop^ta two kinds of spores 
are asexually produced: microspores, which are 
small and b«ar the male sexual cells, and mega- 
spores, which are larger ami bear the female 
structures. In flowering plants there is a similar 
heterospory, the microspore being known as the 
pollen-grain and the inegaspore as the embryo-sac. 
In such cases the gametophy te has been reduced to 
mere appendages of the sporophyte. The cell or 
o!gan which gives rise to spores is termed a spor- 
angium ; and, if it is borne on a leaf, such leaf is 
called a sporophyll. Flowering plants are so called 
from bearing clustered groups of such sjwrophylls, 
those bearing microsporangia being known as 
stamens and those bearing megas^wrangia as 
carpels, whilst other leaves, performing such 
subsidiary functions as protection and insect- 
attraction, known as sepals and petals, are also 
generally part of the flower. 

Sexual reproduction, absent in the lowest plants 
and in cases of apogamy, consists essentially in the 
union of two special cells or gametes, which are 
called planogametcs when ciliated, aplanogainetcs 
when not. It is now tolerably certain that these 
sexual cells have been evolved from asexual repro- 
ductive cells and the orgjins containing them from 
asexual sporangia. The simplest case of sexual 
reproduction is that known as conjugation, as in 
Mu(;or or Mesocarpus, in which the uniting gametes 
arc alike. In higher stages the female gam(^lc 
oosphere, ovum, or germ-cell, is larger than the 
male, or sperm-cell, and their union is called 
fertilisation, its product being an oospore, whilst in 
conjugation it is called a zygospore. The organ 
enclosing the germ-cell is styled an oogonium in 
the lower plants where it is unicellular, and an 
archegonium in the higher classes where it is 
multicellular; but within the megaspores (einbryo- 
sac.s) of Angiosperms the archtjgonium is much 
r<!duced and no longer surrounds the germ-cell. 
.Similarly the organ producing the (generally more 
numerous) sp<»,rm-cell8 is called an antheridium ; 
but, whilst among cryptogams it generally gives 
rise to ciliated antherozoids, in flowering plants it 
is represented merely by the pollen-tube with its 
contained reproductive nucleus. The product of 
fertilisation varies considerably, fronj the unicellular 
zygospore of Mucor to the cystocarp enclosing 
numerous carpospores in the higher alga;, the 
complex fructifications of the Ascomycetes, and 
the seed and fruit investing the embryo in Angio- 
sperms. In these latter cases the effect of the sexual 
process extends to surrounding structures, produc- 
ing, for instance, the change of the female sporo- 
phylls or carj:>els into a fruit. Whilst as a rule the 
asexually-produced spore becomes free and so dis- 
perses the species, in Phanerogams only the male 
microspore does so, the megaspore remaining 
enclosed within its megasporangium, the tercine, 
which, invested with other integuments, is detached 
as the seed, the most distinctive structure of the 
sub-kingdom. [Fertilisation, Pollination, Sex, 
BTC.] 


Beptanta, a group of mollosca belonging to 
the sub-order Azygobranchia characterised by the 
jioasossio!^ of a creeping disc-like foot. It includes 
three divisions: (1) Holocblamyda, including the 
Top-shells (TVftcAia) and the common pond-snail 
(Pa/ifdl//a) ; (2) The Pneumonochlamyda, which 
are terrestrial and breathe by a lung sac, 
Cyclo9toma ; (Ji) Siphonochlamyda, which are 
marine, including the Whelk the Cone- 

shells tlie Cowry (f etc. 

Keptiles, a class of Vertebrate Animals, below 
the Birds and above the Amphibians, but with 
alUnities to both. The body is covered with horny 
scales or bony plates t)r shields ; the tempemture 
of the body does not greatly exceed that of the 
medium in which the animals live; the heart in 
most is thrce-cham bored, only the alligators and 
crocodiles having two ventricles. Uespiiation is 
carried on by lungs, never by gills. The skull 
articulates with the atlas vertebra by means of a 
single condyle, and the jawbone with the skull by 
means of the quadrate bone. Most of the class lay 
eggs, but in .some— the viper, for example — the eggs 
are hatched within the body of tin* mother. 'J'hero 
are five living orders : (1) Chclonia or Turtles, (2) 
Jlhynchocephalia or Beaked Lizards, (S) Lacertilia 
or Lizards, (4) Ophidia or Snakes, and (o) Croco- 
<lilia or (-rocodiles. The fossil forms, too, are of 
exceptional intere.st, including as they <lo such 
gigantic creatures as tl)o Ichtliyosaurus and Plesio- 
saurus and tlio Flying Reptiles. 

Repton. a town of Derbyshire, Englaml, 7J 
miles .S,.S.\V. of Derby. It i.s a place of sormswhat 
ancient history. Before tUlO a mixed monastery 
was already in existence, which was destroyed by 
the Danes in 874. On its site the Saxons built a 
church dedicated to St. Wystan. Beneath tlie 
chancel of the present St. Wystan’s, a church with 
a graceful spire, is a crypt, 17 feet square, with a 
vaulted stone roof, which is believed to have formed 
pjirt of the cellarage or crypt of the monastery. 
The Aiign.stinian priory built in 1 172 was di.«solved 
in The well-known grammar-school, dating 

from l(i21, was replaccul in 1880 by buildings in the 
Perpendicular style, from designs by Sir Arthur 
Blorafield. Pop. (1901), 1,095. 

ZLepubliCy a commonwealth in which the 
head or heads of the executive are chosen by an 
electorate or indirectly by elected delegates or 
representatives. The electorate may range from 
a narrow oligarchy to a pure democracy in which 
every adult has the franchise. The chief u publics 
have been those of Athens, Rome, Venice, in the 
past and the United States of America and France 
in the present. « 

Sepnblicaiif one who lives under, or is in 
favour of, that form of constitution which is called 
a republic. In the United States the term has 
become attached to the political party, formed in 
1856, which was op|)osed to the maintenance of 
slavery and which rose into power In 1860 with 
President Lincoln, and was the main element in 
resisting the secession of the Southern States; 
while the Democrats, as a “ State-rights party^ 
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to »onio extent sympatliised with the South. The 
Kcipui)lican platform cornpriscH a certain degree of 
centraliBfitioD, thorough IVotection by a higii tariff, 
and lavimh expenditure of imblic money. Their 
management of the finances of the Union has 
always btjen singularly efficiemt and to them belongs 
the credit of the resumption of sf>ec;ie payment. It 
was under the Presidency of Theodore Koosevelt, a 
Kepublican, tliat the war with Spain was brought 
to n Mucoessful issue. In his f>erson, too, a vigorous 
campaign was sustained against the more formid- 
able Trusts. [Democratic Party.] 

Xteatli6]ll« a mfiss for the dead, a distinctive 
rite of the lioman C'atiiolic Church. In music it 
generally <;oiitfiins the Kequicra proper, the Kyrie, 
Dies ine, DomineJesu Christe, Sanctus, Benedictus, 
Agnus Dei, and Lux .i^iterna. 

&eredos« a decorated screen behind an altar, 
or, when the altar stands against the wall, a mural 
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decoration above and beside the altar. Usually rere- 
dosesiire furnisho<l with statues orarc decorated with 
paintings and tapestry. There are fine examples in 
All Souls College, Oxford, Durham and Peterborough 
Cathedrals. In some instances their erection luus 
given great uinbnige to tlu? ultra- Protestant section 
of the Anglican Church, as, for example, in the 
case of St. Paulas Cathedral (18SfM)l), where, it 
may be ooncede<l on tvsthetie grounds, the reredos 
is in very indifferent harmony with the noble 
interior. Originally the term meant the back of a 
tlreplaoe. 


Hesttrrasy those military forces of a state 
which are only called upon in times of special 
danger or weakness. They consist in the main of 
soldiers and sailors who have served their time in 
the regular forces. In the United Kingdom they 
comprise the Army Keserveof time-expir^ regulars 
liable to he summoned into the ranks on occasions 
of emergency and of the Militia Reserve. The 
volunteers and yeomanry would form the second 
line of defence in the event of invasion. The Naval 
Reserve is an auxiliary to the Royal Navy. 

Sasins are a class of substances which are 
of vegetable origin, being usually obtained (1) as 
exudations from the bark or incisions of certain 
trees, (2) by extraction from plants by means of 
alcohol or other solvent, or (H) as solidihed masses 
or fossil resins in certain geological formations, 
the Coal Measures. They are usually trans- 
lucent, yellowish, amorphous bodies, with a peculiar 
odour. They are insoluble in water, but soluble in 
many organic liquids, e.^., benzine, turpentine. 
They melt if heated, and are combustible, giving 
a smoky and luminous flame. In composition they 
ap])ear to consist chiefly of a mi-xture of different 
acids closely allied to bodies of the terpene class, 
and probably derived from them by oxidation. 
They merge into the balsams and the soft oleo- 
rcsins, there being no essential or fixed difference. 
Many are used for the preparation of varnishes, 
as copal, dammar, etc. Others find application in 
medicine, e.g., guaiacum, copaiba, etc., while others 
are put to varied uses in the arts, as ordinary pine- 
r(;sin, colophony, amber, frankincense, Canada 
balsam, benzoin, etc. [Balsams.] 

Resistanoei in electricity, that property of a 
conductor in consequence of which energy must be 
exjKjnded and converted into heat in order that a 
current may be maintained in that conductor. It 
is seen from Ohm’s law that this resistance is equal 
to the ratio of the electromotive force to the current 
strength, and it follows that it is constant for 
any conductor, provided the conditions are similar, 
irrespective of the strength of the current. Tlie 
dimensions of resistance are L T"^ the same as 
those of velocity, so that the unit of resistance iii 
the absolute electromagnetic system is a velocity 
of one centimetre pc;r second. The practical unit, 
the ohm, is 10 l> times this, and the concrete 
standard ohm, with which other resistances may 
be compared, is defined by the Board of Trade as 
“the resistance offered to an unvarying electric 
current by a column of mercury at the temperature 
of melting ice 11*4521 grammes in mass of a con- 
stant sectional area, and of a length of 100*3 centi- 
metres.” The resistance of a conductor of given 
material is directly proportional to its length and 
inversely proportional to its sectional area; the 
resistances of conductors of similar shape but 
different materials vary widely. That of most con- 
ductors increases with rise of temperature, but tlie 
reverse is the case with carbon and electrolytes. It 
has been found in the case of most pure metals, 
with the exception of iron and mercury, that the 
resistance at anv temperature C. is equal to 
r (1 + 0*003824 t + 000000126 <*), where r i$ the 
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resistance at 0® C. This formula is true between 
the limits 0® to 100® C. Observations of Sir James 
Dewar and Professor J. A, Fleming on the resist-* 
ance of metals at very low temperatures indicate 
that at the absolute zero ( — 273® C. ) metals would 
be perfectly good conductors and have no resist- 
ance at all. In the case of certain alloys, such as 
German silver, platinum silver, manganin, and 
others, the variation of resistance witii temperature 
is very small. These alloys are therefore used for 
the construction of coils* of wire, having certain 
definite resistances and known as resistance coils, 
which are used for measuring and comparing the 
resistances of other conductors. A number of coils 
connected in series having the junctions joined to 
brass blocks, and being put in a suitable case, con- 
stitute a resistance box. By inserting conical brass 
plugs between tlie brass blocks (where grooves are 
made to fit the plugs) any of the coils may be short- 
circuited, and the total resistance will be the sum 
of the resistances of those coils which are un- 
plugged. The resistance of a conductor may be 
measured in various ways : (1) By observing the 
deflection of the needle of any galvanometer in 
circuit with an unknown resistance and a constant 
battery, and then producing the same deflection by 
substituting an adjustable resistance whose value 
is known ; the resistance of the conductor will 
equal that of the known resistance. (2) By measur- 
ing the current produced in a conductor by a known 
difference of potential ; the resistance of the con- 
ductor in ohms will be equal to the potential 
difference in volts divided by the current in amperes. 
(3) By Wheatstone’s Bridge or Balance, and by 
numerous modifications of these methods. 

Besolntion of Forces is the undoing of 
what is clone when we compound two forces into 
one. Let A o (Fig. 1) be a force, and draw any 
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parallelo^m, A B D 0, having b 0 a.s a diagonal, 
then B c is equivalent to two fcjrces, B D ancl b a,* 
or B c can be resolved into those two forces, the 
directions of which may be chosen at will. It is 
very often extremely convenient to resolve a force 
into two components at right angles bj each 
other. Let abb (Fig. 2) be a right angle, and 
CBB = a; then bb and BA are the comijonents 
as before, but b D = b c cos. a, and B a = b c sin. a. 
Although a force may be resolved into two others 
in an infinite number of ways, practically, when the 
direction of the one is chosen, the other is alway.s 
taken at right angles to it. When dealing with 
forces in space, it is usual to resolve them in three 
directions at right angles to each other. 

FUlSOatttorSf instruments for reinforcing any 
particular sound. A jar containing air will emit 


a certain note if the air within it is set in vibration, 
and this note dei^ends simply on tlm size of Uio jar. 
Suppose a lunmg-fork giving out the same note is 
brought near to it, the 
air in the jar will be set 
in motion and will vi- 
brate synchronously. The 
sound is therefore rein- 
forced, and the jar acts 
the part of a resonator. 

If, however, the vibra- 
tions of iho tuning-fork hklmholtz’s kssonatob. 
do not synchronise with 

those of the jar, tlic latter docs not begin to sound, 
and so no reinforcement takes place. I f a composite 
sound occur near a resonator, the lattc^r will begin 
to sound, provided one of the notes of the composite 
sound synchronises with it. Hence that one note 
is picked out and rendered more |K)werful than the 
others. Helmholtz used this principle in studying 
complex sounds. His resonators were glolxis of air 
with a small orifice, B, which couhl bo placed in 
the ear. A largo 0 }>ening, A, received the sound- 
waves. By means of a number of these spheres 
<?.apable of giving out different notes be was able 
to resolve any sound into its simple components. 

Bftsoroin, or Hebokcinol, consists chemically 
of dioxybenzene CgH 4 ( 01 l) 2 . It hence has the 
same coinpo.sition as bydro(|uinone, from which it, 
however, differs in tlie positions of the hydroxyl 
groups with regard to the benzene ring. [Bbnzknk.] 
It may be obtained from ii number of resinous sub- 
stances and from Brazil wotxl, but it is oow almost 
entirely prepared syntlietically from artificial pro- 
ducts. It forms crystals of the Rhomhic system, 
which melt at ISO®, and is soluble in water and 
most organic solvents. It imiy bo recognised by a 
dark violet coloration, which is given it by a solu- 
tion of ferric chloride. It is very largely used in 
the j)roductiun of dyes, many brilliant colours being 
obtained from compounds <Jerjved from resorcinol, 
c.y., the well-known tluore.scoin eosiu and allied 
compounds. 

Bespiratioily the taking in of oxygen and 
giving out of carbon dioxide, which is an essential 
function of all living protoplasm, though especially 
connected with its catabolism. In anafimbiotio 
plants, such as some of the schizophytio ferments, 
the oxygen can be obtained from its compounds ; 
but all a6rcbiotic plants— that is, the vast majority 
of the Vegtitable kingdom— obtain it free from the 
I atmosphere. As there are degrees of respiratory 
activity among animals, so the respiration of plants 
more nearly resembles that of torpid or cold-blooded 
animals, far smaller volumes of gas being involved 
in the process than in assimilation — that is, the 
action of chlorophyll. This has given rise to the 
mistaken statement that vegetable respiration is 
the converse of that of animals, by which is only 
meant that the total effect upon the atmosphere of 
green plants when in sunlight is thq converse of 
that of animals. Respiration does not cease in the 
dark, nor is it in any way dependent upon chloro- 
phyll, so that its effects are well seen in such cases 
as fermentation by yeast, or germinating seeds, 
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wlit-re no chlorophyll is present. The cuticle is 
pjrmeable to gases ; but there axe no special organs 
of respiration among plants. 

Baapiratioilf in Amhals. In the article on 
the IjUNOB the structure of those organs has been 
(iescril)efl, and it has Ixien seen how the ultimate 
air piissages consist of a membrane supporting a 
network of capillary bUnxl-vessels, and lined with 
flattened epithelial cells. The way in which the 
bi<K><), in its passage through the lungs, is thus 
brought into intimate relation with the air in the 
pulmonary alveoli, in such a way as to facilitate the 
inticrchangeof gfises between blood and air, lias thus 
been made manifest. Under the present heading 
it will lie necessary to allude to the mechanism by 
which the movements of inspiration and expira- 
tion are effecUMl, to the changes which are brought 
about in the chemical constitution »)f air by respira- 
tion, to the changes simultaneously brought about 
in t he blood, to the influence of the nervous system 
on respiration, and to certain other topics. 

MerhanUm of the UetqnrfiUmj MovnnenU. The 
act of inspiration consists in an increase in the 
capacity of the chest, brought about mainly by the 
contraction of tlie diaphragm (the descent of which 
muscle increases t he vertical diameter of Mie chest), 
and also in part by the raising of the ribs (which 
are, speaking generally, attached obliquely lx»t\veen 
the spine and the stornum) in such a way that their 
elevation increases the lateral and antero-posterior 
diameters of the chest. 'I'he raising of the ribs 
produces a thrust ing forwards of the sternum, w’hile 
at the same* time (*aeh rib rotates about an axis 
drawn from the head of the rib behiiul to the 
sternum in front, an Increase in the lateral diameter 
of the chest resulting from aucli movement, which 
has been compjirejl to that produced in raising the 
handle of a bucket. 'I’he angle between the costal 
<*art ilage and the bony ]mrt of the rib is, moreover, 
8<unewhat opened out when the rib is raise<l, thus 
etToctinga sliglit additional increase in the antero- 
posterior diameter of tlui chest. The chief muscle 
of ordinary inspiration, then, is tlie diaj>Iiragin, the 
most important auxiliary muscles being the external 
intcrcostalvS, which are concerned in raising the 
ribs. In forced inspiration a number of other 
muscles are brought into [Any (scalene muscles, 
storno-mastoid, pectorals, etc.y It lias already 
boon ex)>lHined [Lungs] how the external surface 
of the lung follows the niovemonts of the chest 
wall, th(» atmospheric pressure causing <Ustension 
of the elastic lung tissue. When the various 
muscles concerned in increasing the cai>acity of 
the thorax cease to act. tin; ehustic force of the 
distended lung comes into play, and it will thus be 
readily umlerstood that ex|>iration is in the main 
a recoil from the state of tension produced by 
inspiration, and that little or no muscular power 
is roquirtHi to bring about the change from enlarge- 
ment to diminution of the thoracic capacitv in 
ordinary breathing. In forced expiratory move- 
ment, however, certain muscles are brought into 
action ; the abdominal muscles which contract and 
press ti»e viscera contained in the abdomen upwards 
against the diaphragm, and muscles which depress 


the ribs assist them in bringing about lessened 
capacity of the chest. The quantity of air drawn 
in or expelled in ordinary inspiration or expiration 
amounts to about 30 cubic inches (tidal air). The 
amount in excess of this which can be inhaled by 
the deepest possible inspiration is termed com- 
plemental air. In expiration, after the expulsion 
of the tidal air, a further quantity of air can be 
breathed out by forced expiration (reserve air). 
The air remaining in the che.st after the deepest 
possible expiration is termed the residual air, and 
its amount in an adult of average development has 
been estimated at about 100 cubic inches. The 
respiratory capacity is tested by an instrument 
called a spirometer, which is adapted to indicate 
the amount of air which can be expelled by forced 
expiration after a deep inspiration has been made. 
In an adult man of average height the respiratory 
capacity is about 225 cubic inches. The respiratoiy 
movements are repeated in the adult about 18 times 
a minute, and in health they bear a tolerably con- 
stant proportion to the pulse-rate, some four or five 
pulse-beats occurring in correspondence with each 
respiratory cycle. 

Changex hrmujht about in the Air and in the 
Jilood hy Inspiration. The expired air differs from 
the inspired air in the following respects: — Its 
temperature is somewhat increased, it contains 
al>out per cent, less oxygen, and the carbonic 
acid is increased to very nearly the same extent 
that the oxygen is diminished. It has been esti- 
inateii that an average man gives off about 
of a cubic foot of carbonic acid in the course of 
an hour. The expired air contain.s, moreover, an 
increjised quantity of watery vapour and a very 
small amount of free ammonia and organic matter. 
In corresiiondenco with these changes produced in 
the air by respiration, tlie blood in the capillaries 
of the lungs gains oxygen and loses carbonic acid, 
being changed from dark venous to bright arterial 
blood. It also becomes slightly cooler and some- 
what more readily coagulable. As to the way in 
w'liich the interchange of gases between the blood 
and the air in the pulmonary alveoli is brought 
about, it may be reraarkt;d that the ordinary 
diffusion of g.ases plays some part in the matter. 
As regards tlie taking up of oxygen, however, the 
affinity of the hcemoglobiri of the blood for that gas 
is an imjx)rtant factor in determining its absorp- 
tion. There appears to be reason, moreover, for 
supiiosing that the epithelial cells, which line the 
walls of the ultimate air-sjiacos of the lung, exercise 
some secretory action and so modify the ordinary 
physical laws of diffusion of gases. 

infiuenev of the Nervous System on HespveaUon. 
Respiration is an involuntary act, although it can, 
to some extent, be modified by the influence of the 
will. It has been found that the nerve-centre 
which regulates the movements of respiration is 
situated in the medulla oblongata, close to the 
point at which the pneumogastric nerves originate. 
The action of this nerve-centre is modified by 
impressions, transmitted to it from the peripheral 
terminations of the pneumogastric nerves, which 
travel along these nerves to the centre. It is also 
modified by the condition of the blood circulating 
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ill the medulla. The impulses determining the 
ordinary respinitory movements are transmitted 
trom the medulla along the phrenic nerves to the 
diaphragm, and along the intercostal nerves to the 
intercostal muscles. 

It remains only to allude to the con- 

dition of difficult breathing brought about when 
there is interference with the due aeration of the 
blood. This may result from diseased conditions 
in the lung, or mechanical interference with the 
respiratory movements, or failure of adequate 
supply of oxygen. The blood in any of these 
events is imperfectly aerated, and such blood cir- 
culating in the medulla stimulates the respiratory 
centre to unwonted activity, and the forced respi- 
ratory movements of dyspncea occur. [Apniea.] 
If the cause of the difficulty is not removed, the 
dyspnma passes into what is known as asphyxia. 
[Artificial Kespiration.] 

Bespiratory Trees are two or more out- 
growths from the intestine of many Sea-cucumbers 
(Holothurians) which perform the function of 
respiration. They occur in all Holothurians except 
the deep-sea group of Elasipoda and the Apneu- 
inona. 

Besurrection, a word generally used with 
reference to the Christian theological belief of a 
reunion of the body and soul in a future state of 
existence. The many physical difficulties as to the 
reuniting of the material particles of our present 
bodies are to some extent obviated by the explana- 
tion given by 8t. Paul, and by his theory of a 
spiritual body, whicli he compares to the analogy 
of a sown grain of corn and tliat which grows from 
it. The resurrection of Christ is one of the main 
grounds upon which a belief in the resurrection of 
the body is based. A belief in the immortality of 
the soul, with or without the belief in a continued 
identity of body, has been and is widely spread 
throughout all times and among most races, from 
the belief of the Australian native that he will come 
l>;jck t o earth a white man, or the Oriental doctrine 
of transmigration and progress of the soul, to the 
belief of spiritualised materialism that the principle 
of life is indestructible, though personal identity 
will be lost. 

Betford, or East Retford, a town of Notting- 
hamshire, England, on the Idle, a left hand tributary 
of the Trent, 18 miles N.N.W. of Newark. St. 
Swithin’s, or the Corporation Church, formerly of 
even greater extent, is a tine structure in the 
Perpendicular style. The central tower is sup- 
ported on four massive Early English arches and 
the nave is separated from the aisle.s by arcades of 
five bays. The other leading buildings are the 
grammar school, founded by Edward VI., the 
modern Romanesque Town Hall, the open space 
beneath which provide.s accommodation for the 
butter and poultry market, the corn exchange and 
court-house. The industries comprise iron-found- 
ing, indiarubber works, paper mills and corn mills. 
The town received its chnrtcr of incorporation from 
James I, West Repton lies on the opposite side of 
the Idle. Pop. (1901), 12.340. 


Bethel, a town in the department of Ardennes, 
France, on the Aisue, 24 miles N.E. of Rheims. 
It was capital of the old district of Rethelois 
which formed part of the ancient province of Cham- 
pagne (now comprising the departments of Marne, 
Ardennes, Aube and Haute- Marne). It has manu- 
factures of textiles, especially of inorinoes, of which 
it has made a speciality. Pop. (1901), 7,434. 

Batioularia, a synonym for Foraminifera. 
Betiua. [Eyk.J 

Betinitis. Inflammation of the retina is met 
with in the subjects of Bright’.s disease (albuminuric 
retinitis), in diabetes, and in syphilis. Pigmentary 
retinitis is a remarkable disease affecting the retina 
and choroid, whicli, when it appears, usually mani- 
fests itself in several members of the same family 
This is probably the only genuine retinitis, the 
inflammation in the albuminuric and syphilitic 
forms, if it should occur, being rather a consequence 
of irritation due to what have been called “ adven- 
titious deposits.’^ All these conditions arc detected 
by the use of the ophthalmoscope. In detachment 
of the retina that membrane becomes separated 
from the ciioroid coat by tlie effusion of fluid 
between the two ; it is met with in conditions of 
extreme myopia. There are two leading symptoms 
of pigmentary retinitis — tlio gradual contraction of 
the field of vision caused by the advance of the 
<lisease and (which is very characteristic) the con- 
dition known as night-blindness, in which the 
patient, while able to see pretty well by daylight, 
is almost incapacitated towards night by reastin of 
failure of sight. Treatment is difficult, but tliO 
j)rolonge(l administration of iron will arrest the 
progress of the complaint. It is a malady that 
should be treated uiifler expert advice. 

B6tirem6litf in the Navy and Army, is the 
withdrawal from service of commissioncMl officers 
with the retention of moriJ or loss of their jiay. 
Retirement may bo (‘ither voluntary after the com- 
pletion of a certain number of years' service, or 
compulsory at a later tlate, the }>eriod being fixed 
from time to time by Royal Warrant or other 
authority. In the Army voluntary retirement i.s 
possible after 12 years’ service for officers below the 
rank of Major-G*cneral, and is compulsory at ages 
fixed according to rank. In the Navy Admirals 
and Vice-Admirals must retire at 05, Rear-Admirals 
at 60, Captains at 55, CN)nimandcrs at 50, and 
Lieutenants at 45, and they may retire at option 
five years earlier in each class. In the Civil Service 
retirement is optional at 00 and compulsory at 05. 
In ca.ses of permanent illness after a few years’ 
service a small pension accrues, hut if the stipulated 
ternj has almost but not quite been reached a bonus, 
reckoned on a poundage fm* every year served, is 
usually paid to the retirer if of exemplary conduct. 
The wiiole que stion of compulsory retirement at an 
age when healthy persons have still the capacity 
and the will for years of efficient service is yet in a 
most unsatisfactory state, which ha.s' been accen- 
tuated V^y the abominable American doctrine of 
“ too old at 40.” It is certainly unpleasant to think 
that, in the Civil Service, for instance, the majority 
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of juniors view with disfavour the continuance in 
otfice of employei who have reached the age of 60. 

&etort| a vessel of glass, earthenware, or 
metal — according to the purpose for which it is 
re(j Hired— employed with the object of distilling or 
effecting decomposition by the application of heat. 
Glass vessels are commonly used for the distillation 
f>f liquids. They have the shape of a flask with a 
long neck. The liquid to be distilled is placed in 
the flask and, heat having been applied, the dis- 
tillate condenses in the cold neck of the retort and 
passes to the receiver, a globular vessel into which 
the neck of the retort is projected. Cold may be 
applied to the neck by means of wet cloths or other- 
wise in order to promotes condensation. Earthen- 
ware retorts are needed for excessive degrees of 
heat, lead retorts for the preparation of hydrofluoric 
acid, platinum retorts for strong sulphuric acid and 
iron retorts for the destructive distillation of coal. 

a sporting dog trained to find and 
bring back killed and wounded game. There are 
two breeds, an<l of both the Newfoundlaml seems 
to have Imhui the origin. Crosses with (he setter 
gave rise to the wavy-coated form, while tiie curly- 
coatod retriever was produced by an infusion of 
pooflle, or water-8pani(‘l blood. Tliese dog.s are 
marked by great intelligence and are geutirally 
good-tempered. They are also excellent watch-dogs. 
Other breeds, notably territ-rs, iuive been trained to 
retrieve. Tht) breaking of retrievt^rs demands great 
intelligence, patience and knowledge of dog-nature. 
Sir Henry Smith, fr>r whom tlie only retriever is tlie 
flat-coated breed, makes (his quite clear in his 
invaluable book on Itetrievers and flow to Broak 
thorn. He says that “a perfect retriever, full of 
dash and a quick worker, a dog that gots out at 
a gallop ami comes back at a gallop, keen and 
perstjvering, and absolutely steady at heel till told 
to go, is worth quite fifty guineas.*’ He maintains 
that retrievers an^ “ singularly docile and tractable, 
easy to teach and eagtjr for instruction, and the 
reason one meets with so few good ones and so 
many bad is simply that their preliminary educa- 
tion- whicli should begin when the dog is very 
young — htus been to all intents and purposes abso- 
lutely ncgleoUHl.” A capable breaker ouglit to be 
able to decide “ how a young dog will turn out and 
<Uagnose his future long before ho has seen a bird 
fall on the heather or the stubble. But the vast 
majority of keojxjrs do not recognise this. They 
seem to think little or nothing can be done till the 
shooting season (’.omes round.” Of course the result 
of such dilatory tactics is obvious. When the 12th 
of August arrive.s the dogs are useless and receive 
the bliune that should fall on the ignorance or 
indolenci^ of the keeper. In Sir Henry Smith’s 
opinion, *• a puppy thoroughly well grounded and 
pro|>erly handled, say from the age of seven or 
eight months, should prove of use and do some fair 
work the very first day he is shot over, an<l be 
brought to something like perfection at the end of 
his first season.” No at tempt should be made to 
hurry the training of a dog. “ Far bid ter take him 
out alone and shoot two or three birds over him. 
First lessons should never be long, and young dogs 


should never be kept at work more than an hour or 
two at a stretch. Even if he has been well grounded 
and is ready for work, giving him a * good doing ’ is 
a fatal error. As he gets tired, so he gets careless, 
drops his birds, lays them down, and rolls on them, 
or commits some other fault. If he w^aits till told 
to go, seeks for, and fetches back at once even a 
brace of birds, he has had a capital lesson and 
etirned his dinner,” But, before a retriever’s educa- 
tion begin.s, “ he should be taught to lie down when 
yon bold up your hand or say * Down,’ and remain 
lying while you walk or run away from him till you 
beckon him up by a w’-ave of your arm. Two or 
three lessons of ten minutes each will teach him to 
lie down. Put him in position, and check him 
when he offers to get up ; praise him when he is 
still; gradually increase the distance you walk 
from him ; go out of his sight ; come back and 
rewjird him when you find him in his place. Should 
he follow without leave, chide him, take him back, 
put him down again firmly and caution him. Do 
not keep him in position too long at first, and 
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above all things never make him lie down when he 
gallops l)Hck to you. A dog should bound back to 
his master with his liead as high as he can carry 
it — as he ought to have it when retrieving ‘to 
liand.’ ” 

Itatrograde. The planets ax)pear to move in 
an e.xtremely irregular way among the fixed stars. 

Sometimes their motion 
is in the same direction 
as that of the sun, in 
which case it is sairl to 
be direct, while at other 
times it moves in the 
opposite direction and is 
said to be retrograde. 
These irregularities are 
due to the fact that the 
earth is moving, but to 
the observer it seems as 
though all the motion is 
due to the planet, Int- 
agine a planet, p, to bo 
viewed from the earth, 
E, and to rema*n at rest while the earth moves 
a short distance, E It will then appear the 
same as though the observer w’ere still at E, but 
the planet h^ moved to p', the line E p' Ixiing 
parallel to e' p. The direction of motion of the 
phinet will therefore appear to be the same as 
that of the bands of the clock, but the sun appears 
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to move contra-clockwise among the stars ; hence 
the planet in this case has a retrogmde motion. 
The planet, however, does not remain at rest, and 
so the final result depends on the sum of the effects 
produced by the motion of both earth and planet. 

Bats, FKANgoiS Paul DK Gondi, Cardinal de. 
was born at Montmirail, department of Marne, 
France, about September 19th, 1(518. He was the 
nephew of an Archbishop of Paris and son of a 
French general. He was partly educated by the 
famous Vincent de Paul, and in liis early ytjarshad 
some reputation as a gallant and duellist, notwith- 
standing which he was destined for the Church, in 
which several members of his family had gained 
high preferment. In 1682 (or possibly 1(58(5) ho 
published his C<mjnration de Fienque, not untinged 
with revolutionary sentiments. Ambitious and a 
born intriguer, he cleverly ingratiated himself into 
the favour of Louis XIII. and was made coadjutor to 
his uncle, being consecrated under the title of Arch- 
bishop of Corinth (1(544). His intrigues against 
Mazarin made him popular in Paris, and he took a 
leading part in the civil strife known as the Fronde, 
being the soul of the resistaruie of the bourgeeinc aiul 
Parliament against the faction of Mazarin, whom 
he outrnancBuvred and whose exile lie procured in 
1(551. Later in the same year ho was dtisignaled 
Cardinal, but in 1652 his intriguing became too 
dangerous, and he was arrested and imprisoned, 
first at Vincennes and then at Nantes, but manag(i(i 
to make his escape to Italy, where he resumed the 
title of Archbishop of Paris which he had renounced, 
receiving the pallium from Innocent X. He enjoyed 
tlie favour of Alexander VII., travelled in different 
countries and laboured for the restoration of 
(Jharles II. to the tlirone of Great Britain. On 
Mazarin’s death (16(51) he was permitted to return 
to France, and, having again surrendered his 
claim to the archbishopric of Paris, received from 
Louis XIV. the abbacy of St. Denis. The last 
seventeen years of his life were largely spent 
in retirement, part of which was devoted to 
the writing of his Mcvioires^ published after his 
death, which took place at Paris on August 24th, 
1679. 

BetZi or Rais, Gilles de, Marshal of France, 
was born in Brittany in 1404. He was trained for 
a military career and became one of the most faith- 
ful followers of Joan of Arc. He was present at 
the coronation of Charles VII. in Rheims on 
July 17th, 1429, and was created on the same day 
Marshal of France. Possessed of one of the largest 
fortunes of his time, he gradually withdrew from 
public life and embarked upon a career of lavish 
expenditure in retirement on his estabis. It is 
probable that his mind had become affected by the 
pace at.which he lived — at least it is charitable to 
suppose so, for he grew addicted to the study of 
alchemy and the practice of black magic. Fearing 
neither God nor man, he is said to have compassed 
the deaths of more than 200 children, some of whom 
perished by his own hand, sacrificed to his infamous 
service of the Devil. The Duke of Brittany refused 
to execute the interdict of Charles VII., but was at 
length forced by the clamour of public opinion to 


order Retz to be tried. The tribunal sentenced him 
to death and he was strangled and burned at 
the stake at Nantes on October 26th, 1440. This 
monster of iniquity is said to have made almost 
an edifying end. Some doubts have been thrown 
upon the authenticity of the records of his career, 
while others have seen in him the liistorical proto- 
type of Blue Beard. 

Beuoblin, Johann, whose name was Hellcn- 
ised as Kapnio (by which, however, hq is never 
Willed), Reformer and scliolar, wa.s born, of humble 
parent.s, at ITorzheim, in Baden, on February' 22nd, 
1455. Ho studied at Freiburg and Basel, where he 
bocamc bachelor of ])hilosophy and published a Latin 
dictionary, afterwards learning Greek in Paris and 
Italy. Law he studied at Orleans and Poitiers 
aiul returned to Germany in M82, Ap]>ointed 
jnivate secretary to Eberhard i. of Wnrtemberg, he 
was taught Hebrew by Jacob Lohaus, the physician 
to the Emperor Frederick HI. He was arterward.s 
em])loyed on a diplomatic mission to Rome (1498) 
and on bis return was made judge to the Swabian 
League and also continued his studies in the mystic 
.lewish philos<i]>hy, concerning which he wrote bis 
Jfe \ erho vdrifioo (1494) and Jhi Arfr ettbalinfim 
(151(5). The outstanding service of bis career was 
rendered when he opposed the scandalous project 
of the Dominicans of (Cologne to destroy all Hebrew 
books. In ids JCphtohe ohevuTorum virnrum he 
covered the reactionaries PfclTerkorn, a Jewish 
pervert, and the In(]uisitor Hoogstraten with last- 
ing ridicule. In 1521 ho was made Profohsor of 
Hebrew at Ingolstadt, and died at Liebenzell, 20 
miles west of Stuttgart, on June 80th, 1522. He 
was the author of De nidlmmtiM hebraieU and 
translated the Penitential Psalms. 'J’he proiidncnoo 
attaoluid to the controversy in respect of t lie de- 
struction of Jewish books helped to prepare the way 
for the Reformation, of which, next to Erasmus, 
Reuchlin was the finest scholar and to which 
(though po.ssibly not expre.sHly accepting it him- 
.self) he gave Ijis nephew, Philip Mebinclitlion. 

B^tlXlion— called before the Revolution Ile 
DE Boukijon— an island belonging to France, in 
the Indian Ocean, 130 miles W. of Mauritius and 
420 miles E. of Madagascar. It is 38 miles long, 
28 broad, and contains 970 square miles. Tlie 
island is of volcanic origin and is traversed from 
north-west to south-east by a mountain chain 
dividing it into the Leeward section in the south- 
west (Farfde son$ le vent') and the Windward in 
the north-east {Partic du vent). The highest peaks 
are Pitori des Neiges (10,070 feet), Grand Bcnerd 
(9,500 feet) and Piton de la Fournaise (8,(512 feet), 
the last-named Ixsing a volcano still active, some 
of whose eruptions are marked by an enormous 
outllow of lava. The streams are all short and 
rapid, the chief being the MAt, Des Galets, 8t. 
Etienne, Des Marsouins and Des Bemparts. The 
climate is fairly healthy and there is a sanatorium 
in the interior at Salazie. Near the coast the soil 
is fertile, yielding sugar, coffee, cloves, maize, 
tobacco, vanilla, tapioca, tea, rubber, cinchona and 
other tropical plants. The island, which has be- 
longed to France since 1764, is administered by a 
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governor assisted by a council and is represented 
in the French legislature by one senator and 
two deputies. The capital is baint Denis (27,392), 
other towns being St. Pierre (28,886), St. Paul 
(19,617), and St. Louis (12, .541). The island 
was the borne of the extinct dodo. Pop. (1902), 
173,315. 

Beus, a town of the province of Tarragona, 
Spain, whose port, Salou, is 4 miles from the 
Merliterranean. Though dating from the middle 
of tlif 13th century, it owes its prosperity to 
the small colony of English that settled in it in 
17.50 and established mantjfactures of woollens and 
Icatlier aial trade in wines and spirits. The prin- 
cipfil imlustrics are cotton-weaving, silk-spinning, 
distilling, and the making of machinery, hats, soap, 
leather, |)reserves and earthenware. The chief 
building is the Gothic church of San Pedro, from 
the lofty octagomil tower of which a remarkable 
view may be hrul. Marshrd Prim and Mariano 
Fortuny were lUitivcK of Keu.s. Pop., 27,500. 

Benss, the? name of two princifialities of Central 
Germany ruhid by difTeniiit lines of the same 
family. All the Jiiales of each line are called 
Heinrich and are distinguished by numbers, a 
fresli series starting with ench fresh hundred in 
the elder end eai’h century in the younger branch. 
It consists of (1) Keuss-Greiz (ruled liy the cider 
line), of 122 s<juure miles, on the left bank of the 
Haaie and tni.vers(ul by the Elster, and (2) Heuss- 
Schlelz with Ueuss-Lobcnstein-Kbersdtjrf, contain- 
ing 319 8(|\uir<j mihis. The former of these is largely 
pa.sttire-la!id, feeding many horned cattle and shec^p 
and producing j»()ta.toes, ilax, and some hops, while 
the chief nuinufacturcs are woollen, linen, and 
(X)t ton- weaving, 'rite latter is woU-woo<letl and 
fertile, and produces much grain. Iron is worked, 
and there is ejuarrying of ro()^ing-^lates. 'J'lio 
inhabitiints of both are mostly Protestant. Pop. 
of Keuss-Grei/., otlterwise called Heussthk Eli>ku, 
witli Greiz (22,346) as capital (1900), 68,396; of 
Ueuss-Schleiz, otherwise llKUss the Younoeu, 
witli Gera (45,<)31) as capital, 138,993. 

Benter, Fjut/., humorist, was born .at Staven- 
hagen, in Mecklenburg-Scliwerin, Germany, on 
NovemV)or 7th, 1810, and studied at Rostock and 
Jena Universities, joining one of the numerous 
student societies then in existence. When these 
were proclaimed by Mcttornich in 1833, Reuter’s 
dtMuocratic utterances led to his arrest and he was 
condemned to death, a brutal sentence coinnuite<l 
to one scarcely less brutal-— namely, 30 years’ im- 
prisonment, of which term he actually served seven. 
Incarceration ruined his health and a stomach 
trouble provoked a constant thirst, which he as 
constantly quenched with strong liquors. After 
leaving jail ho took to farming and then taught 
gymnastics. He published his first volume of 
humorous poems iti 1853; they were written in 
liOW German di{d<'ot and became very popular. A 
second sjxsedUy followed, and his enormous success 
placed him in the front rank of the lmmori.‘^ts of 
the 19tU century. In 18r>9 the livst cf his OIU 
JCamellen series of tales, which arc among his 


best productions, appeared; in 1862, Ut mine 
IhstUTiffgtid, and in 1864, Ut mine Stromtid^ bis best 
work. In 1863 he settled at Eisenach, and died 
there on July 12th, 1874. 

Beuter, Baron Paul Julius de, was born in 
1816 at Hesse-Cassei in Germany. He started 
commercial life in his uncle’s othce and, making 
the acquaintance of Professor Gauss, the telegraphic 
experimentalist, became identified with the begin- 
nings of practical telegraphy. When in 1849 the 
first line on the Continent, between Aix-la-Chapclle 
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and Berlin, wa‘< c'^mpletcd, Renter settled in the 
former pliiceand begun collecting and transmitting 
news. 'I’o obt.uin this he employed couriers and 
mude use of carrier-pigeons and the railways, but 
being hampered by the press c(?nsor in 1851, when 
the first submarine cable was laid between Dover 
and Calais, he transferred his headquarters to 
London, occupying himself mainly with the dis- 
tribution of commercial intelligence. In 1858 be 
undertook to sup|)ly tlie British press with foreign 
news, which had hitherto Iwen inadequately re- 
ported. For this purpose he established agents in 
the chief European capitals and afterwards sent 
his representatives to all parts of the world. 
Through his agency the first tidings of the assassin- 
ation of President Lincoln (1865) and of the defeat 
of the British at Majuba Hill (1881) reached 
England. In 1865 he converted his business into a 
limited liability company, of which he remained 
chairman untifl878. In addition to obtaining and 
working various concessions for telegraphic cables, 
Baron de Reuter, whose tide was conferred by the 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha in 1871 in recog- 
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nition of his public services, in 1872 was granted 
the exclusive privilege of constructing railways and 
developing the natural resources of Persia by the 
Shah. As the result of various intrigues the con- 
cession was annulled and in its place he received a 
concession for the formation of a State bank which 
was incorporated as the Imperial Bank of Persia 
by royal charter on September 2nd, 1889. He 
married Ida, daughter of S. M. Magnus of Berlin, 
in 1845 and died at Nice on February 25th, 1899. 

BeutlingeUf a town of Wurtemberg, Germany, 
on the Eschatz, 20 miles S. of Stuttgart. St. Mary's 
Church, dating from the IHth century, is a fine 
Gothic structure, with a tower 24H feet high. The 
manufactures include textiles, machinery, Umther, 
paper, hardware, lace, ribbons and other goods. A 
free Imj>erial town in 1240, Reutlingen afterwards 
became a member of the Swabian League and was 
among the earliest towns to accept the Keforma- 
tion. It was annexed to Wurtemberg in 1802. Pop. 
(BKX)), 21,481. 

Ztevoly or Keval, seaport and capital of 
Esthonia, Russia, on a small bay in the Gulf of 
Finland, 206 miles W.S.W. of St. Petersburg. It 
was once strongly fortified and part of the bu tifica- 
tion reraain.s. The Governor’s residence, the Town 
Hall, guild-house, the cathedral, the church c»f St. 
Olaus, with one of the tallest spires in the world, 
St. Nicholas's (diurch, the church of the Holy Ghost, 
the Museum of Baltic Antiejuities and Art, the 
Ritterhaus (or House of the Knights), the t)ublic 
library, ami the House of the Schwarzhiiiipter 
(Black Heads) with pictures and tre*asures, are the 
chief buildings. The harbour, though difficult to 
enter, is deep and admits ships of war and does an 
important trade. The principal exports are hemp, 
fiax, timber, corn, spirits and goat-hair, and there 
is a large import trade. The industries are insig- 
nificant, but Revel is a popular resort for sea- 
bathing. It is also the administrative headquarters 
of the Baltic lighthouses, a seat of a branch of the 
Board of Admiralty and a naval station of the 
second cla.ss. Pop., 64,578. 

Bevelatioiiy Book of, also called the Apo- 
calypse, the last book of tlie New Testament, and 
generally accepted as embodying vi.sions seen by 
St. .Tohri the Divine during his banishment in the 
Isle of Patmos towards the end of the 1st century. 
It was practically accepted as genuine by the early 
Christians, but in the Hrd century doubts as to its 
canonicity began to be entertained by the Fathers 
of the Eastern Church, among others by Dionysius 
of Alexandria, who held that it was the comfwsi- 
tion of another John than the Apostle of this name. 
The Western Fathers, on the other hand, were 
practically unanimous in favour of the traditional 
authorship, excepting Jerome, who seemed disposed 
to remove it from the canon — a view that was 
adopted, at the time of the Reformation, by 
Erasmus and Luther. Modern criticism would 
appear to incline to the opinion that the literary 
unity of the Apocalypse is untenable, but tlmt the 
Book was probably written by one man who, in 
current phrase, acted as editor and embodied 


various fragments into one narrative. On the 
other hand, the artificial character and the uni- 
formity of the language and style indicate a relative 
unity of structure, while there is almost complete 
agreement on the point of its being written at the 
end of the 1st century. The Book has been the 
cause of countless theories and metho<l8 of interpre- 
tation; some commentnf ors considering it to bo a 
contemiH^rary history the Church, others the 
allegorical history of ,a period fini.shed at tlie time 
of its composition, and others a history of what 
shall be hereafter. 

Bevennei that which comes in through the 
possession of property ; but the term is generally 
used to cover national income from whatever source 
derivetl. Thus in tht^ Cnited Kingdom the sources 
of revenue are "J’axes and other duties, Customs, 
Excise, Post Office, Telegraphs, Stamps, Crown- 
lands, Mint, and raiseollancous sources, amounting 
in the aggregate to nearly £L^>0,(KH),l)(K). 

Beverberato^ Furnace, a class of furnaces 
largely employed in the smelting of various metahs 
— c.</., lead, copper, tin, etc. They differ in details 
according to the special i)nrpose for which tfiey are 
intended, but all arc made with low arched roofs, 
which detlect the flames and products of cornbus- 
tion of the burning find down ui)on the surface of 
the ore.s, etc., whicli an; being tren.te<l. 'J'bese are 
therefore heated directly by the furnace flames, 
and, owing to the presence of reducing gases, as 
VO, etc., in the combustion products, are partially 
or wholly reduced to the metallic state. 

BevcrCf Paul, patriot, was born in Bostoti, 
Massachusetts, on New Year's Day, 1786. He was 
of French descent, his grandfather hnvitig left. 
Europe with other Huguenot roftigoc^s. He was a 
goldsmith and also an expert co|.)jH*r-plate engraver 
and, about the tinu* of the Revolution, published 
several plate.s in the nature of political stpiibs. He 
formed one of the party who ettiptied the tea-chests 
into Boston Harbour and also belonged to the select 
society of patriots who secretly watchtid the move- 
ments of tlie British soldiery and reported to head- 
quarters, their own doings being just as diligently 
reporteil to the British Gcnciial Gage h> one of 
their number who turned traitor. On tlie evening 
of April 18th, 1775, the band observing signs of 
activity in the British barracks, Jb*vere at midnight 
(Tossed the river to Ciuirleslown and rode post- 
haste to Lexington, rousing the country as ho went 
and barely escaping ca[)tnre. At Lexingd^on be was 
joined by Dr. Samuel Prescott and William Dawes, 
and tlie three pushed on with the object of alarm- 
ing Concord, but at Lincoln he and Dawes were 
seized and sent back to Lexington. This mid- 
night ride was the subject of one of H, W, 
Longfellow’s best-known poems. He saw plenty 
of service during the war, being usually requisi- 
tioned for jobs ' requiring pluck, ingenuity and 
presence of mind, and became lieutenarijb-colonel of 
artillery. After the Independence he returned to 
his avocation of goldsmith, afterwards building a 
foundry fer the casting of church bells and bronze 
cannon. In 1801 he still further enlarged his business. 
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<t»tabli8hing works at Canton, Massachusetts, 
for rolling copper and forming the Revere Copper 
Company. He was the first to smelt copper ore 
and to refine and roll copper into bolts and sheets 
in the United States. He died at Boston on May 

loth, 1818. 

BeTarsioili the estate which rovert.s or returns 
to a grantor after the grant of a particular estate 
or interest in the proiKiity has terminated. This 
reversion is founded on the principle that where a 
person Inis not parted witli his whole estate or 
interest in the land, all that which he has not 
parted with remains in him, and the possession of 
the land reverts or returns to him upon the deter- 
mination of the preceding estate — i.e., the estate 
which remains after the grant. In other words, it 
is “ the residue of the estfite left in the grantor.” 

Bovivalistf one who takes part in revivali.sm, 
which may be defined as an awakening and stirring 
of religious feeling. Many siicih movements have 
taken place, among them Iwing the Reformation, 
the movement set on foot by John We.sley, George 
Whiteficld, and otlu^rs ; but the name is usually 
applied to those who took part in the movement 
initiiitod in the Unittid States of America in 18;>8, 
and which spread to Scotland and Ireland, and to 
some extent to Englaml. Among noted revivalists 
were D. it. Moody and Ira 1). Sankey, who visited 
Greiit Britain in 18711, and Dr. Torrey and C. Alex- 
amler, who conducted a campjiign in the United 
States in 19()r>, with markedly less successful results 
than had attended the (^ITorts of their forerunners. 
The Oxford Mcivement, though sometimes described 
as a Oatholiij, or Anglo-Catholic Ih^vival, belongs 
to a totally ilifferont category of religious senti- 
ment and emotion. 

Bovolntioilr n radical change in social or 
government conditions, often involving the over- 
throw of a dynasty and tlio rejection of a long- 
established political syst-om. The chief movements 
to which the term lias been applied are the “glori- 
ous ” Revolution when, in 1GS8, James II, left 
England and constitutional government was ro- 
stered after William of Orange landed at Torbay in 
November. 1(188, William and Mary being proclaimed 
sovereigns and Parliament passing the Bill of Rights 
in tlie following year; the American Revolution, 
when the thirteen original colonies threw oflE their 
allegiance to England in 177(1 and their independ- 
ence was formally recognised by treaty in 1783 ; the 
Great Revolution in France when the ancicn rSghm 
was abolished for over. This began with the capture 
of the Bastille in 1789, proceeded to the execution 
of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette in 1793 and 
the Reign of Terror and closed in 1795 with the 
setting up of tlio Directory (or, in 1799, with the 
e.stablishiuent of the Consulate). Less momentous 
revolutions in Franco were those of 1830, when the 
Bourbon Charles X., and 1848, when the Citizen 
King LouivS Philippe found it necessary to leave 
the country. The Revolution following the debdolc 
of Sedan in 1870 was of the most far-reaching 
importance, since it resulted in the founding of the 
Third Republic, which has secured a firm hold on i 


the people and has every appearance of solidarity 
and permanence. Revolutions in South America, 
having been as plentiful as blackberries, need not 
otherwise be mentioned. 

BeTOlTer, a repeating fire-arm, now generally 
a pistol, possessing a single barrel, and a cylinder 
bolding five or more cartridges. By means of 
mechanism connected with the lock this cylinder 
revolves, bringing the charged chambers succes- 
sively into line with the barrel. In an earlier form 
the barrel, which was four-fold, used to revolve, 
and so bring each aperture beneath the hammer. 
Colonel Samuel Colt (liorn at Hartford, Connecticut, 
July 19th, 1814 ; died there, January 10th, 1802) 
made such improvements in the mechanism as 
brought the instrument into general use, and since 
the introduction of the system of breech -loading 
and the employment of metal cartridges the weapon 
has been greatly im[)roved and modified. Among 
the improvements may be mentioned self- cocking, 
automatic ejection of spent cartridges and safety- 
bolts to prevent accidental discharge. The revolver 
principle has also been extended to some types of 
quick-firing guns. The principle itself is of some 
antiquity. Owing to the number of suicides 
effected by means of the revolver, public opinion in 
the United Kingdom has condemned the facilities 
which exist for the sale of these weapons to all and 
sundry, and it has been repeatedly urged that their 
sale should be accomimnied by jit least similar, if 
not more satisfactory, safeguards to those which 
are in force in respect of the sale of poisons. 

Bewardf a compensation or return for some- 
thing done. It has a legal significance, for, by a 
statute passed in George IV.'s reign, in order to 
encourage the apprehension of offenders in certain 
cases (and in substitution of previous enactments) 
it is provided that when a jierson shall appear to 
have been active in or towards the apprehension of 
anyone charged with murder, or with a felonious 
and malicious shooting or attempting to shoot, 
stabbing, cutting, or poisoning, or administering 
anything to procure miscarriage, or with rape, 
burglary, or felonious house-breaking, bullock-steal- 
ing or sheep-stealing, or with being accessory before 
the fact to any of such offences or to receiving any 
stolen property, a reasonable compensation shall be 
awarded him for his expense, exertion, and loss of 
time, and in case a man be killed in such attempt 
the court may order compensation to his wife or 
relatives. 

Beybaud, MAias Roch Louis, economist and 
politician, was born at Marseilles. France, on 
August 15th, 1799. With a view to a mercantile 
career, his father sent him on a voyage to India 
and the East, but he disliked trade and, on his 
return to Paris, settled down to literature. Results 
of his travels appeared in his SgriCt Jkgypte^ Pale$- 
tine et Jvdee (1834) and other works, besides an 
edition of D’Urville’s Voyage au tour du monde 
(1833). Interested also in politics, he wrote for 
the Revue dee De^tx Mondes an important series of 
articles afterwards published in volume form as 
Mudei euT les ref&muxteute ou mcialutes modemee 
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(1840). Yet the success of his life was made in 
pure literature by his humorous and satirical 
romance of Jerdme Fatarot d la reohtrche d'uiie 
position sooiale (1843). Elected Deputy for Mar- 
seilles in 1846, he sat with the Left Centre and soon 
afterwards became wholly reactionary, deriding 
the new ideas in his JSrdme Paiurot d Us recherche i 
de la meilleure dee repuhliquee (1848), which did not j 
repeat the success of its predecessor. Although j 
continuing to act with the enemies of the Republic, ■ 
he retired into private life after the conp d'etat, j 
Among his other works may be named Marie 
Brontm (1850), La Vie d rebourt (1853), VIndxutrxe j 
en Earope (1866), Mathias Vhumoriste (1860), in ; 
addition to another admirable scries of economic , 
inquiries, Etudes snr le. regime de Txes manufactures. I 
He died in Paris on October 28th, 1879. | 

Beyl^avik. [Iceland.] 

Seynard the Fox, an epic fable of northern | 
origin, in which animals figure, with the Fox as 
hero or villain, according to the point of view. 
Grimm tells us that all the Aryan races have l>ea8t 
fables, in which connection may be mentioned the 
cobra stories of Miss Bartle Frere’s Old Deccan • 
Bags and Brer Rabbit of the negroes. The earliest 1 
versions were in Latin, of which the best — Jsen- j 
grimiis (Isengrim being the \Volf)~-wa8 written by | 
an author unknown about the middle of tlie 12th 
century. The Franks introduced Reynard into ' 
France, where it somewhat changed its nature ! 
and became a satire partly social, partly political. ,* 
The best French versions, which run to inordinate • 
length, date from the middle of the 13th to the i 
middle of the 14th century. The oldest High Ger- | 
man version, commonly called Jlcineke FxichSy was ‘ 
an adaptation, made in the beginning of the 13th I 
century, of a version in French of 1180. A Low | 
German version appeared at Gouda in 1479, and 1 
was translated by William Caxton in 1481, and in 1 
1498 Backhuisen, of Rostock, published a poetic j 
version in Low German called Ileynhe de Vos, ; 
founded upon an old Dutch prose version and re- j 
lating the adventures of Reynard at the Lion’s | 
Court, where his wit and resource carried the day. ' 
The fable is also found in Danish, Swe^lish, and | 
other languages. It is easy to sec how, under the ‘ 
guise of fable, much pungent satire might be | 
directed at the Church and other societies that had ! 
ma^le themselves more or less notorious and un-. \ 
popular. At the same time many of the versions ; 
possess literary attributes of high quality. f 

Aesrnolds. Geobge William MacAbthub, ; 
author and politician, was bom in Sandwich, Kent, 
on July 23rd, 1814. He was Educated at Ashford 
and the Royal Military College at Sandhurst, but, a 
military career becoming distasteful, be ceased his 
studies and withdrew to France, where he acquired 
a thorough knowledge of the language and litera> 
ture, as was evidenced in his Modern Literature 
of France (1839). He was also engaged in the ^ 
writing of more or less sensational novels, of which i 
the first, The Youthful Impostor, had appeared in j 
1835, and in translating French novehs, of which his j 
rendering of Victor Hugo’s Last Bay of a Cm- j 
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demned Man (1840) was perhaps the best. About 
1846 he became editor of The London Journal, 
wdiich soon obtained a wide circulation for its 
sensatioual and dramatic tales and, later in the 
same year, started Reynolds' s Muedfany, to which he 
wa.s a frequent contributor of fiction aiid wliich ran 
for 23 years. He had been the foreign editor of the 
Weekly Bispatch since 1S40, but. its tone having 
grown somewhat too mild for his palate, he witl»- 
drew from the paper in 1847 and threw himself, 
body and soul, into the Chartist agitation and the 
otlier a«lvanced pro^iJiganda of tlio period. He 
presided at a proscribed meeting in Trafalgar 
{Square, London, in 1848 and afterwards made the 
arrangements for the abortive Chartist demonstra- 
tion on Kennington Common. With the decline of 
Chartism his interest in active politics waned and 
his later years were given over to journalism. In 
1850 lie founded Reynolds's Weekly Newspaper, 
which immediately became the organ of democratic 
and I'epublican opinion. Ho died in London on 
June 17th, 1879. Besides his novels ho also 
published Mysteries of London (1846; 1856). 

Mysteries of the Cotirt of London (1860-66) and 
contributed some volumes of historical character 
to the series is.sued by John Dick, a firm in which 
he was said to be largely interested. 

IBaynoldif John Hamilton, poet, was born at 
Shrewsbury, Shropshire, on September 9tb, 1796, 
and educated at St. Paul’s School, London. He was 
placed in the Amicable Insurance Oflice, but gave 
early proof of a very decided poetical bout. In 1 8 14 
he published Safe, an Eastern Tale, which I.ord 
Byron thought well of, and The Eden of Imagination, 
which showed the influence of William Wordsworth. 

In 1816 be became the friend of John Keats and 
issued in the same year another volume of verse, 
The Naiad. After his friendship with Keats the 
quality of his work distinctly improved. Keats 
projected along with him a tran.sUition in verse of 
Boccaccio’s tales to which he contributed Isabella, 
or the Pot of Basil, while Reynolds wrote The Oar- 
den of Florence and The l.adxjc of Proxwnce. In 
1818 he entered a solicitor’s ollico rind thencefor- 
ward largely gave up to Law what was mitant for 
Letters. In 1819 he produced a siicccssful farce 
One, Two, Three, Fmir, Fire, and next year a 
humorous volume called The Faw'y. He toured on 
the Continent in 1820 and after Keats’s death pub- 
lished the already mentioned Garden of Florence 
and other Poems (1821), in w'hich, next to the son- 
nets, the finest thing was an uncompleted poem in 
the Spenserian stanza called The Romance of I outh, 
in which he partially disclosed his own disillusion- 
ment by contact with the world. Afterwards ho 
wrote much for the Edinburgh and other Reviews, 
his connection with the London Magazine bringing 
him the friendship of Thomas Hood, who married 
his sister. Hood and he together composed Odes 
and Addresses to Celebrated Persons (1826), and / 
the former dedicated “ Lyons the Centaur to 
Reynolds. The friendship did not last, however, 
though the cause of the parting is unknown. J' 
Reynolds had meanwhile acquired a proprietary^:" 
interest in The Athenaum, which be sold in 1831^^ 
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thoMj/h mainintr the stafT of reviewers. His 
Jnst (^onsi'lfjrni;le effort, was the farce of the Ce?/- 
fomuhd Fornffucrst (1h:^ 8). About tiiis time he re- 
tired tf> tile Ihle of wh(Tf* he Iw^canie clerk 

to tiie County t>>u: t. Ho died at Node Hill, New- 
[>ort, on November ITAii, 1M52, 

Reynolds* Hih Jo.shua (whose name, curiously 
enouj;)i, was cnontMnisly reoi.stered as .Joseph), the 
first lhaisident of the Royal Academy, w'as born at 
riympton, Devonshire, on July IGth, 1723. His 
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father, Samuel Reynolds, was parson of Plympton 
and also rnaster of the grammar school. His 
grandmother on his father’s side was a Dutch 
Woman, and to this strain it may not be too far- 
fetche<l to ascribe .some of the (jimlities in Sir 
Joshua’s works that recall the great Cvst of the Dutch 
ina.sters. Ue was educated at the grammar school 
of Ids native place, with some notion of his being 
trained as an apothecary, Imt the lad’s taste for 
drawing led Ids father to semi him to London in 
1710 lo study under Thomas Hudson, then n})romi- 
lamt portrait-painter. He stayed with the latter two 
years, anvl then prncti.sed the profe.ssion on his own 
account in Plymouth first and afterwards in Lon- 
don. His first noteworthy work (painted in 17r>3) 
wjis a portrait of Admiral Keppel, who had given 
1dm a passage to the ^letliterranean in 1749. He 
visited the principal Italian cities and saw all the 
great works of art. finally returning, after a short 
stay in Paris, in 1752, after an absence of three 
years. But he reached London from the Grand 
Tour permanently disfigured in the lip from a fall 
from his horse in Hinorca, and permanently deaf, 


the infirmity being caused by a chill contracted in 
the Vatican. After living for a short time in St. 
Martin’s Lane, he settled in Great Newport Street 
and began to i>aint portraits, securing gradually 
most of the fashion and beauty and intellect of 
the day among liis clients, and his prices rose from 
ten guineas to hundred.^ for a portrait. In 1760 
he went to reside in Ijeice.ster Square, his house 
becoming the resort of all the most important men 
of the period, and in the same year held an 
exhibition of his works in the Strand. He 
numbered among his warmest friends Burke, 
Goldsmith, Garrick, and doliuson, and founded 
the well-known Literary Club with their aid 
in 1764. On the starting of the Royal Academy 
in 176S, ho wms n)ade its president and was 
knighted. In 1773 he wa.s made D.C.L. of Oxford 
and was elected mayor of Plympton, an honour of 
which he w.as excessively proud. In 1781 he made 
a tour in the Low Countries and suffered a paralytic 
stroke next year. He was well enough to visit 
the Netherlands again in 1783, and in 1784 was 
appointed painter-in-onlinary to George III. in 
succession to Allan Ramsay. His industry con- 
tinued unitnpairi!<l anil his .‘social engagements, 
always grateful to him, still engrossed his leisure ; 
but he was threatened with blindnc.ss in 1789 and 
had jicrforce to rednx. A temporary iui>ture en- 
sued w’ith his brethrcTi at the Academy, which led 
to his ro.signation of the chair, but, at the King’s 
request, ho resumed office : but failing health corn- 
jHjlled him to retire for good in December of the 
same year, and lje<lied in London on February 23rd, 
1792. He never married, and on his death left a 
fortune of £109, ()()(> to a niece. He was buried iu 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. Reynolds, though unquestion- 
ably one of the first of English painters, was often 
careless in his work, and some of his colour has 
faded ; but hi.s j)ort rails nre so valuabie a posses- 
sion that his name is prt)b;ibly more honoured than 
those of greater artists. It were idle to enumerate 
tho.se masterly works, but of those conceived in a 
more imaginative vein Mrs. Siddons jis the Tragic 
Muse” is regarded as his chef d^ruvre. There are 
rendcringsof this superb portrait in Dulwich Gallery 
and the collection of the Duke of Westminster, both 
painted entirely by Reynolds. As a writer on art 
he also obtained a high reputation. Ins Fifteen Du- 
cowncs on Art being a classic of English literature. 
The NationjU Gallery in London possesses many 
fine portraits by him. 

Reynolds* Sami'el William, engraver and 
painter, was born in the West Indies on July 4th, 
1773. He was educated in England and studied at 
the Royal Academy Schools and learnt mezzotint 
engraving from John Raphael Smith. His first re- 
markable plate, “ The Relief of Prince Adolphus 
and Marshal Freytag,” after Mather Brown, was pub- 
livshed in 1 797 and was followed by a large number 
of masterly engravings. Among the painters whose 
works he translated with completest success were 
James Northcote, George Morland, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds (with whom be asserted relationship) and 
John Hoppner. Of the older masters he engraved 
Rembrandts “ The Jew Merchant and Rubens’s 
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‘‘ The Rainbow.” Turner employed him on his 
Liber Studittrunu in itself almost a certificate of 
jH'ifcct efficiency. He was persona graia in the 
K<iyal Household, becoming drawing-master to 
George JII.’s daughters and engraver to the King, 
though declining the honour of knighthood. In 
180i> he paid his first of several visil.s to Varis, 
where he enjoyed marked favour, and exhibited 
repeatedly at the Salon. Among French painters 
who.se w'orks he reproduced in black and white were 
(i^ricaiilt (•* Le Radeau de la Medvse ”). l-'^on 
Cogniet (“ Sc^ne du Massacre de.s Innocents **), and 
Horace Verne t (“ Mazeppa Ret ween 1820 and 
1827 lie published a .series of no fewer than 857 
engravings, small m size but of wonderful excel- 
lence. after the most accessible works of Sir Joshua 
Kevnolds. He was, however, not an engraver only, 
hut a jxiinter of landscapes in oil and water colours 
which, curiously enough, being mostly sent to 
France and Germany, are hardly known in England. 
Their treatment is powerful and otherwise of |»ro- 
muinced merit. He was engaged upon a plate of 
Jolin Constahle’.s famous picture “ The Lock " 
wluui ho died in London on August 18th, 1885. 
Among his pupils were David Lucas, the sym- 
pathetic tran.slator of Constables work, John Lucas 
an<l Samuel Cousins. 

Bihabdocoelida, an order of the group of worms 
known as tlie Turbellaria or I’lanarians, and includ- 
ing thoi^e members of this group which are .'small in 
size with generally a straight, unbranched intes- 
tine. The sub-clas.s was originally founded (4i the 
latter character, but it is now found necessary to 
include one group with a lobed inle.stine in this 
division. It is divided into thr<.*e su b- orders : — ( 1) 
tlie Acada, including some primitive marine forms 
without any intestine ; (2) the Rhabdoctcla, includ- 
ing the ty]ucal members with a straight intestine ; 
and (8) Alloiccela, with a lobed intestine. The 
second order is that of the Dendrocodida. The 
Uhabdoc<Jcla Imve a flat body witli cylindrical or rod- 
sha)»ed digestive organs, without a vent. Th.ey are 
carnivorous and suck the juice of small worms, 
entonjostraca and insect larvie, which they envelop 
in a secretion. One family, the Opistomidm, luis a 
proboscis, colourc(l eyes, and calcareous particles 
connected with hearing. The family Convolutidje 
ate long flat worms with chlorophyll in their tissues 
and one of the species is a very active dweller 
between tidal limits on the English coast, but, 
tliough it swims well, has no special senses. 

Ahabdoliths, minute, somewhat umbrella- 
shajjed, f idcareous spicules which ;ire very abundant 
in deep-sea deposits both of the present day and of 
the pa.st, whether true fossil oozes or chalk. They 
are formed by organisms known a.s “Khabdo- 
spheres,” which are generally regarded as calcareous 
algae. 

Ababdophora, or Rod-Bearers, a term ap- 
plied to the class of Graptolites. 

Ahabdopldnra, one of the two genera of 
animals allied to the Moss Animals or Bryozoa, 
which form the .group Pterobranchia. The members 
of the genus are marine and occur in somewhat 


deep w’nter off the coast of Norway anti the Shet- 
lands and North Ireland. 

Ahadamantbus, in Grociar> mythology, the 
sou of Zeus and Kuropa. For le.u of his brother, 
Minos, king of C rete, he lied to Rtxmlia, where he 
married Alcineue. In life lie shi>wed such justice 
and impartiality that lie was elected a judge in 
Hades, along witli Miiitts uml .lEacus. Plato says 
tliat the shades of Asiatics came before him, while 
tliose of Eiiropeaus were .'uljudieated on by wEacus, 
but when the bench t>f Infernal judges was divitletl 
in opinion Minos had a. t'asting vote — all of wliicit 
sounds a little modern. In any case Itliad.'muinlhns 
gave his name to an adjective occasionally in literary 
use to signify a solemn, inflexible ami .'ib.solutriy 
final judgment. 

Alimtic Beds, the name given to the upper- 
most division of the Trias from its development, in 
the Hluetic Alps, where it forms a massive group of 
marine Hmestonos and dolomiu*, with Uinds of 
shale. In Germany Mu>y are repr(‘sente(l by sandy 
clny.s, sandstones, and tliin seams of coal, contain- 
ing ferns, horse-tails (Piquisetites). and cycads 
( Pterophyilum anti Zamites), in addition to tin* 
ty])ical marine pclecypods, Avicula contort a, 
Cardium rhieticum, Pt^cten vaUuiiensis, and Pub 
lustra nrenicola, the crustacean KstheHa, tish, sucli 
as (’eratodus, sauri.arjs, and the old(‘si European 
mammal, Microlestes antiquus. In England thesst^ 
beds form a marrow b.aml from l^yrin; Regis in 
Dorsetshire to the Yorkshire ctnist ami Carlisle, with 
an average thickness not exceeding .50 feet, though 
sometimes reaching 1.50 feet, and consisting of thin 
beds of black paper-shales with Avicula contorta, 
white limestone (White ld;iK),a hone-bed conOiining 
pyrites, fish-bones, co])roliU*s, etc., anti grey marls 
and clays. From their exposure neai Cardiff, as 
well as on the Severn cliffs, they .are also known as 
Penarth beds. Rhaitia, frotn which hoi h the Rhmtic 
beds and the Rhajtic Alps derive tlieir name, was a 
Roman province that comprised tlie count ry between 
the basins of the Po ami the Danube now embraced 
in Gii.sons and Austrian 'i’iroi. 

Ab»to> Aomance. [ Rom anscii .] 

Ahampsinitns, one of tlxj ancient Egyptian 
kings, whom Diodorus calls Rharnpsis. He was the 
successor of Protons and the predecossf.r of Cheops. 
A nuinher of legends arc extant about him. Ho is 
said to have posse.ssed wonderful treasures, which 
he W!is obliged to keep in a repository of stone for 
safety. He descended into Ha<les and there pS iycd 
dice with Demetor, the goddess, and on his return 
inaugurated a festival in her honour. He belonge<l 
to the 20th dynasty and btiilt ttie western i)ropyla;a 
of the temple of Hephmstus, in front of which were 
placed two groat statues called by the Egyptians 
Bummer and Winter. 

Ahatany, the root of Krameria triandra, an 
umiershrub belonging to the order Polygalacem, the 
Milkwort family, and native to Peru and Bolivia. 
The roots are astringent, and are used medicinally 
in diarrhoea, certain forms of hiemorrliage anil 
cases in which an astringent action is desired* 
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They are aUo inj^redients in dentifrices and yield a 
re<l infusion which is used as an adulterant of f)ort 
wine. 

BhftyftdTf t!)o name of several waterfalls in 
Wales, the word itself being the Welsh for 
“ cataract.” 'I'hey are found mostly in Merioneth- 
shire, Carnarvonshire and Radnorshire. In the 
first-named shire tiie principal are Rhayadr Cwm, 
2J miles east of Festiniog, where the Cynfael 
df;scends from precipitous heights forming a series 
of rapids; Rhayadr Du, 2 miles south-west of 
IMaentwrog, where the volumo of water is more 
notable than the height, and another Rhayadr Du, 
ft miles nort h of Dolgelly, wliere there is a double 
fall of nearly f»0 feet ; and Rhayadr Mawddach, <» 
luiloH north of Dolgelly, where the fall desccnd.s in 
three cascades, the uppermost of wliich Is 20 feet 
in height and in width, the middle one lU) feet in 
lieight and the lowest al.so liO loot high. In 
Carnarvonshire, at the Rhayadr Mawr, (» miles east 
by south of Bangor, the AIk.t i.ssue.s from a narrow 
channel 1(K) feet long, makos a sheer descent 
of 120 feet, interrupted by projecting rocks, but 
finally <lropi)ing fetjt in a broad slicet of spray. 
Anotlier Rhayadr Mawr, 4^ nnlca north-north-vvest 
of Llarirvvst, is formed by a small tributary of the 
Conway, the cjtscado making several falls, the 
highest of which is ,'“•0 feet. At Hliayadr-y-Wennel, 
2 miles north-bv-west of Bettws-y-Coiid, the Llugwy 
(lows between lofty lulls into a deej) tree-lined 
cliasin, wlnmco it (unerges by a .series of cascades 
which are mo.st iinjiressive in flooil. Rhayadr Gwy, 
on the Wye, in Radnorshire, J1 miles south of 
Llanidioes, was a ftdl of considerable beauty and 
<*xtcnt until many of the rocks that gave rise to it 
were destroyed for the construction of a stone 
bridge in 17HI), altliough the river still runs violently 
and forms pictun'sque rapids. Of the.so the finest 
is Rhayadr Mawddacli. 

Xthaa. a mythological divinity of the ancients, 
motlier of Zimis, Poseidon, and other gods by Cronos, 
who is said f o have swallowed them all except the 
first-named, who was .saved from a like fate by his 
mother’s wit. When Zeus was born Rhea handed 
Cronos a large stont; covered up like an infant in 
.swaddling clothes and the easy-going cannibal, 
nothing loth, swallow'ed the bundle, no (piestion 
asked. This very stone was preserved at Delphi and 
was anointed daily with oil and on solemn occasions 
was wTappod up in white wool. But for this, one 
might hesitate to believe the legend. Crete was 
t he earliest seat of the worship of Rhea, but there 
was liardly a country where a temple to her was 
not raised. She figured on many coins and was, 
ns Dr. Schmitz expressed it, “the great goddess 
of the Kastern vrorld.” She wras identified with 
Cvbelo Jind her priests were the Oorybantes, who, 
with drums and cymbals, performed their frenzied 
dances in her honour on mountain and in wood. 
The lion amongst animals and the oak amongst 
ti*ees were sacred to her, and the genius of Pheidias 
was called in to immortalise her in art. Rhea 
Silvia was the mother by Mai's of the twins 
Romulus and Remus, the former of whom w’as 
the legendary founder of Rome. 


Bliea, or Nan DU, a genus of South American 
ostrich-like birds with three species, each dis- 
tinguished by its geographical range as well as by 
anatomical characters. Rhea americana occurs 

fiom Southern Brazil and 
Paraguay to Patagonia ; Rhea 
darwini, named after the il- 
lu?tiious naturalist who dis- 
covered it while engaged on 
the voyage of the liea/jU, is 

found in the south-east of 
the continent ; Rhea macro- 
rhyncha is met with in North- 
Eastern Brazil. It is singu- 
lar that, just as the ostriches 
in Africa used to associate 
with zebras and antelopes, so 
the rheas on the pampas 

herd with deer. The wings 
are useless for flight, though 
more developed than in the 
ostrich. Each of three digits 
rhka. of the fore-limb bears a claw. 

There are three toes. The 

feathers have no aftershaft; and the general 

plumage is sombre, except in Darwin’s Rhea, most 
of the feathers of which are tipped with while. 
Though the feathers have not the remarkable 
beauty of those of their African congeners, a 
certain amount of traffic is carried on in them and 
it is sad to think that this trade has already ex- 
terminated the birds in some areas where they 
were once common. 

BheimSi or Reims, a town in the department 
of Marne, France, on the right bank of the Vesle 
and the Aisne and Marne Canal, 81 miles E.N.E. 
of Paris. Vine-clad slopes surround the valley in 
which it lies. The town is strongly fortified by 
outlying forts, the streets are regular tind wide, and 
there are fine squares. The chief buildings are 
the magnificent lllth-century cathedral of Notre 
Dame, 4G(> ft, long and 121 ft. high, with two large 
towers and a gorgeously beautiful western facade 
with three portals, a rose window and fine statues ; 
the church of St. R6mi ; the Archbishop’s palace, 
which the kings, who were all (except Henri IV.) 
till the time of Napoleon crowned here, occupied 
nt the time of coronation ; the Porte de Mars, a 
Roman relic, since repaired and now in good pre- 
servation ; the Hdtel de Ville, the Maison des 
Musiciens and other fine old houses. Rheims is a 
great centre of the champagne trade and has ex- 
tensive cellars hewn out of the chalk, and there is 
a large production of merino, cashmere, flannel and 
blankets, as well as dye-works, breweries, tanneries 
and worsted-mills, besides manufactures of bi.scuits, 
chemicals, glass, paper, soap, candles and machinery. 
It is a town of great antiquity, and was in the 
Roman period the capital of Gallia Belgica. It 
was devastated by the barbarians in the 5th 
century, but after his victory at Soissons CloviS' 
was baptised by St. Remigius in 496 in a church 
the site of which is now occupied by the cathedral. 
Councils were held in the town in 1119 and 1148 
and, though it was ceded to the English in 1420, it 
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was restored to the French through the instrument- 
ality of Joan of Arc, who caused Charles VII. to be 
crowned in the cathedral. The town joined the 
League (1585), but after the battle of Ivry yielded 
to Henri IV. It suffered much in the invasions 
of 1814 and in 1870-1, as the seat of a German 
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governor, paid a pretty penny for the privilege 
thrust upon it. Pop. (1901), 108,385. 

Rhenish Prussia, or Rhink Province, the 
most westerly province of Prussia, Germany, 
bounded on the N. by Holland, on the N.E, by 
Westphalia, on the E. by Hesse-Nassaii, on the S.E. 
by the Grand Duchy of Hesse, on the S. by the 
Bavarian Palatinate and Lorraine, on the W. by 
Luxemburg and Belgium and on the K.W. by 
Holland. It occupies an area of 10,423 square miles 
and is traversed from north to south by the Rhine, 
the chief affluents of which within the territory are, 
on the right, the Lahn, Sieg, Ruhr and Lippe and, 
on the left, the Moselle and Ahr. In the north the 
country is low-lying, but mountainous in the south, 
which includes the Eifel range, parts of which are 
volcanic and whose highest point is about 2,500 
feet above the sea. Most of the land is fertile and. 


besides cereals, raises abundance of cattle, horses, 
sheep, goats and pigs. The minerals are plentiful 
and comprise iron, coal, copper, load, zinc, 
manganese, clay, gypsum, marble, porphyry, and 
alabaster, and on this account the Province is the 
headquarters in Germany of the iron and steel 
industry. The rnamifactures are of equal im- 
portance and include textiles, machinery, chemicals, 
sugar, glass, porcelfiin, leather, paper, beer and wines, 
tlie vintage of the Moselle and certain of the Rhino 
wines being in high repute. Among the industrial 
centres may be mentioned Essen, Elberfeld, Bar- 
men, Crefeld, Dii'seldorf, Miilheim, Aachen, Cologne, 
Duisburg, Gladbach, Rheydt, Horascheid and 
Solingen. The administrative districts embrace 
Cologne, Diisseldorf, Aachen, Coblenz find Treves, 
The university of Bonn is situated in the Province, 
of which Coblenz is the capital. Pop. (1901), 
6,769,798, or 552 to the square mile, the highest 
density in Germany. 

Rheostat, an instrument whoso electrical resis- 
tJinco can be readily varied, ii.sed for adjusting the 
strength of electric currents. The instrument 
which was originally invented by Sir Charles 
Wheatstone consisted of two cylinders, one of 
wood and one of brass, fitted in a frame so that 
they could be turned by handles. A wire was 
wound in an oix*n spiral partly on one and partly 
on the other, and springs were provided which 
rubbed on the ends of the wire to enable it to bo 
introduced into a circuit. The part of the wire 
wound on the bra.ss cylinder was short-circuited 
and so cut out; but that on the wooden cylinder 
was interposed in the circuit. By winding t he wire 
from the brass to the wooden cylinder tlio re- 
sistance could be increased, and vine vend. In 
rheostats of modern construction a number of coils- 
of wire of any required resistance are fixed in a 
frame and their ends are connected to brass blocks. 
By means of a switch lever touching the blocks any 
of the coils can be introduced into the circuit. In 
another form a pile of carbon plates is provided 
with copper connections at the ends and arranged 
to ho compressed by a screw ; the resistance inter- 
posed at the points of contact of the plates 
diminishes ns the pressure is increased. A trough 
of liquid (zinc sulphate, dilute acid, mercury, etc.), 
having movable connection plates, is also some- 
times used as a rheostat. 

RheBUB, The, or Bhundeb (Maoacus rliaui), 
the common monkey of Northern India. When 
fully grown it has powerful shoulders and limbs, 
the body being about two feet in length and the 
tail eight inches or so. The fur on the back is 
brown or rufous, on the limbs and under surface 
ashy-brown, while the seat- pads and face (in adult 
males) are red. There is no hair ruff around the 
neck, the ears are very visible, and there is a re- 
markable looseness or folding of the skin of the 
throat and belly. It is an intelligent creature, but 
extremely miscliievous and an adroit thief, some- 
times causing stall-keepers in the bazaars endless 
trouble and loss, since its sacred character among 
the Hindoos enables it to escape punishment. 
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Showmen, however, teach it many tricks in which 
it ra.pi<lly tiecornes expert. 

B»hetoriCy in a ^^eneral sense, i.s co-extensive 
with oratory, emV>o(lies ti)e principle.s of prose 
corn posit iofi, and deals with appeals made to the 
I'nderstanrling, Will, or Taste. In a narrower 
sense, it denotes the Art of Persuasion, and as 
such adilresses itself childly to the Will and 
Krnotions. Anion^ writtns on rhetoric may 
he mentioned Aristotle, Cicero (who divided his 
speeches in a riietorical manner), and Archldshop 
Whately. Kdvvar.l William Cox (IHOO-lHTip, a 
well-known serjeanl-at-law, founder of Titc Fields 
The Jjnv TimruiinA The endeavoured to apply 

in his hook The Adroeate (1852) the priuciple.s of 
rhetoric to har-oralory. 

!&lt 6 Tiniati 81 ll. Acute rhcvviaium or rheu- 
matU’ feecr is a disease in wiiich febrile disturbance 
is asHoidated wit h swelliri)' an<l intense pain affecting 
various joints of the bf)dy. As a rule, one joint 
after anotlier i.s attacked, tho.se first affected 
recovering t lui normal condition as others arc in- 
volved ; the larger joints, jiarticularly the wrists 
and knees, are esj.)(>cially lialde to suffer, but al- 
most any joint may bo attacked. The disease is 
t)ft(*r. attrihuted to exposure to wet and cold ; it 
soorns to be to some extetd hereditary, and gene- 
rally manifests itself in young adults. It somc- 
lirnes occurs in association witii .scarlet fever. In 
a consid(‘rable proportion of cases of rheumatic fever 
the lieart bijcoimjs involved in the mischief. Peri- 
carditis may occur, or the fibrou.s structures of the 
aortic or mitral valves may bo imidicated. In this 
way serious organic disense of the heart is not in- 
frequently set uj) as the result of an attack of 
acute rheumatism. I’huirisy and other lung affec- 
tions are not uncommonly nu't with in association 
wit h the diseasi*. In some cases of acute rheumat- 
ism the condition known a.s hyperpyrexia .super- 
venes, the temperature rising to lOH^ or even llO"^ 
Fahr., with cerohnil complications. The treat- 
ment of amite rheumatism demjinds the most care- 
ful attention, having reganl to the serious mischief 
•which may result from neglect in this malady. 
Absolute rest in bed until complete convalescence 
is established i.s essential, the diet requires to be 
carefully regulated, ami salicylate of sod i is usually 
administered ; the condition of the heart requires 
to be carefully watched. There is, unfortunately, 
a tendency for rheumatic fever to recur in subjects 
whom it has once attairked. Gonorrhoeal rheu- 
matism is a. peculiarly intractable form of joint 
niala<]y which occurs in some cases of gonorrhoea. 

Chronic rhenmathm is found mostly in elderly 
persons and the floor who are engaged in open-air 
employments. 'JMierc is a wearing, heavy pain in 
the joints, which creak when moved and are always 
stiff and work with difficulty. The pain is worse 
at night, the warmth of the bed inviting it. The 
disease is most troublesome in cold, wet seasons 
and may last for years. Hot fomentations, fol- 
lowed by rubbing with turjientine and acetic acid, 
capsicum, or other stimulating liniment, iisually 
afford some relief. The patient must dress warmly, 
avoid as much exposure as possible in inclement 


weather and take plenty of nutritious food, of 
which fats should form a large proportion. Cod* 
liver oil and iron provide a judicious blend of fat 
and tonic, and five grains of iodide of potash, thrice 
a day, should be taken when the night pains arc 
severe. 

In rnmmlar rhmmatum pain is mainly felt in the 
muscles. There are usually slight fever, which 
may precede the pain, and perhaps sore throat. 
It manifests itself in a variety of forms. Stiff neck 
generally affects the young. Pleurodynia, or stitch 
in the side, consists of a sharp pain, much increased 
by moving, coughing, sneezing, or drawing a deep 
breath. Ilut there is no sign of disease. Lumbago 
commonly attacks men at or after middle life. 
Pain is excruciating in bending or rising from a 
stooping or recumbent possition. Fever and other 
symptoms, if any, are slight. Kest in bed is essen- 
tial in all kinds of muscular rheumatism. Mustard 
poultices and hot fomentations are useful at first 
and, later, rubbing with belladonna liniment, while 
a belladonna plaster both sootiies and supports. 
Dry heat applied by covering the loins with llannel 
and passing a hot flat-iron over it to and fro i.s 
serviceable in lumbago, and Turkish baths, with 
intelligent shampooing of the affected muscles, 
should certainly be re.sorted to. Lint soaked 
thoroughly in an infusion of capsicum and kefit in 
position with oil-silk will cure stiff neck. Myalgia, 
the soreness and stiffness of the muscles that follow 
the first use of ran.‘<cles that have not been employed 
for a perioil (as after the first day’s cricket or 
skating), is not distinctly rheumatic. It may 
occur in any muscle and is sometimes accompanied 
by cramp. The pains diminish with re>'t and 
neither temperature nor pulse should be affected, 
though the latter may be rapid from weakness. 
Kest, the support of a firm bandage (stays for the 
body in women, tight-lacing being forbidden, and 
a broad stout belly-band for men), nutritious food, 
cod-liver oil and iron and quinine are the principal 
points in the treatment of myalgia. 

liheuinatoid arthritis, sometimes called rhev- 
watte (font, affects women oftener than men. Pain 
and swelling, at first not severe and witli little 
fever, grow worse and worse until they are almost 
continuous. The joints first involved are usually 
those of the hands, but the feet, knees, wrists, jaw 
and spine are all liable to attack. The joints be- 
come twisted, knoblied and stiff and some poor 
sufferers are bent nearly double. The disease if 
taken early may be mitigated, if not cured, but 
it is most intractable always and ordinarily incur- 
able. The patient’s strength must be maintained 
with generous, wholesome, non-kickshawsy diet, 
reinforced by cod-liver oil, Turkish baths (omitting, 
if necessary, the hottest room) are often helpfal. 
The best drugs are iodide of potash, the syrup of 
iodide of iron, and arsenic, which must, however, be 
administered according to the doctor’s prescription. 
The joints should be painted with iodine liniment, 
and it is advisable to employ friction, after hot- 
water sponging, with turpentine and acetic acid, 
or capsicum liniment, or camphorated oil, and 
the parts should be kept carefully covered with 
flannel or cotton wool. 
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Bheydtf a town of Rhenish Prussia, 25 miles 
N.W. 01 Cologne, It owes its importance to its 
industries, all of modern growth, The manufac- 
tures include textiles, machinery, ironware, paper 
and velvet, besides dveing and brewing. Pop. 
(1900), 94,000. 

BRinef The (German, Rhein), one of the 
most important rivers of Europe, receives over 1, 2(H) 
tributaries, rises in the Swiss canton of Orisons, 
and has three main sources, the Vorder-, Hinter-, 
and Mittel-Rhein. The Vorder comes from three 
sources, rising to the norlli-east of St, Gothard, the 
Mitt el from Lake Skur in Dimthal, and the Hinter 
from the Riieinwald Glacier, flowing 70 miles 
through Kheinwalcltlial. The height of the head 
waters above sea- level is over 7.500 feet. The 
Mittel-Rhcin joins the Yorder-Rhein at Dissentis, 
and the Vorder-Hhein, flowing east, joins the 
Hinter-Rhein at Koichenau, from which point it 
becomes the Rhine Proper, being about 140 feet 
wide and capable of conveying floats, and becom- 
ing navigable at Chur, where it receives the 
Plessur. From this point it flows north, leaves 
Orisons, receives the 111, and hel{)s to form the 
Bodensee (Lake Constance) and Untersee; then 
flowing westw'ards it separates Switzerland from 
the Grand Duchy of B.'iden, and flows on to 
Schaffhausen (where the famous Fall.s occur, the 
«ftrenm making a majestic leap of 100 feet and 
reaching a level of 1,180 feet above the sea) and 
Basel, receiving in its course ti)e Goldacb, Thur, 
Thbs,s, Glatt, and Aar on the left, and some tribu- 
taries from the Schwarzwald. on the right. At 
Basel it turns north and separates Alsace from 
Baden, Baden from Rhenish Bavaria ; then through 



the Grand Duchy of Hesse, which it separates 
from Nassau ; then divides Nassau from Kiienish 
Prussia; then enters Rhenish Prussia, receiving 
many rivers, among them being the Neckar, Wiese, 
Main. Lahn, and Moselle, and passing the towns 
of Strasburg, Mannheim, Worms, Mainz, Bingen, 
Bonn, Cologne, Diisseldorf. Below Emmerich it 
enters Gelderland (Holland), and divides into the 


North and South Rhine, the south branch, called the 
Waal, joining the Maas, while the north, called the 
Rijn, flows to Arnhem, dividing into right and left 
branches, the right forming the old and new Vssel, 
and flowing into the Zuyder Zee, while the left, 
still called the Rijn, dwindles and flows into a 
canal. The river is 750 feet wide at Basel, increas- 
ing to 2,150 feet at its entry into Holland, while the 
depth varies from 5 feet to 50 feet. Its total length 
from Heichenau to the North boa. including wnnd- 
ings, is TOO miles, of which 400 miles pass through 
German territory. From the Bodensee to Schaif- 
hausen the river is navigable l>y sr earners, thence 
to Basel the course is locky and in the lower part the 
river is .studded with i.sland.s, some of which are 
cultivated ami others covore<l with timber. Among 
its fish are salmon, trout, sturgeon, pike, carp, 
lampreys, and the islands abmnul in wild-fowl. 
The navigativin of the Rhine is important ; loadetl 
vessels ascend to biiires. 'I’heie arc several rapids, 
ami in ]>arts the river flows through narrow gorges. 
From Basel to Mainz wide sid(‘-valleys open to- 
wards tho Vosges on the left and the Black Forest 
on tho right, while at Bingen mountain ridges 
descend to the left bank. The towns, villages, 
tower-crowned heights, vineyards, and side-valleys 
make the Rhine the most picturesque of European 
streams and a favourite rcjsort of tourists. In tho 
literature c£ topography the Rhine occupies tho fore- 
most place. To the Teutonic imagin.ilion it has 
always made constant and vivid appeal, haunting 
German folklore, song and story ami inspiriiig the 
painters and musician.s of the Fatherland. 

Bhinocoros, mi animal belonging to the genus 
Rhinoceros, constituting a family of pori.ssodactylo 
hoofed mammals. 'J'hoy arc huge creatures, of 
small intelligence, timid in disposition, but for- 
midable foes when irritated or wounded, for they 
deal terrible blovv.s with their nasal horns. They 
form three gronp.s, sometinica rai.sed to generic 
rank; (1) With a single horn, and the skin arranged 
in definite folds or shields. Here belong tho Indian 
Rhinoceroa ( //. vnirornis) and the flavan Rliinoceros 
(R. simdaiims), Tho Indian form, like all its adult. 
A*<iat.ic congeners, possesses incisor teeth, which 
are absent from tho African birrns. There seems 
to be some rehitionsbip between this deniition and 
the development of horns, individuahs with the 
smallest horns having the hugest incisors. 'J’he 
‘Indian Rhinoceros occurs in East India, cliiefly 
beyond the Ganges, and is met. witli also in Bengal, 
Siam and Cochin China. It trequents shady 
Lirests, marshy places and the vicinity of rivers. 
Its average height is a little over four feet. The 
Javan species, found also in Burma and near 
Calcutta, is much smaller, and its shields arc 
differently arranged from those of the Indian form. 
In the females the horn is small, or it may be 
wanting. (2) With two horns, and the skin shields 
le.ss strongly marked than in the first group. 'The 
buraatran Rhinoceros {U. surnatrenm). the smallest 
living form, is the only member of this group, the 
Hairy-eared Rhinoceros (7?. lasiatis) from Chittagong 
being probably only a variety, though the point is 
not definitely settled. The latter is characterised 
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by the long hairy fringe to ita ears, and the covering 
of long lino reddish hair on its body, while the skin 
is smoother and more finely granulated and the tail 
shorter than in its Sumatran ally. (3) Two well- 
developed horns and the absence of definite shields 
characterise the third group, which contains the 
Black Rhinoceros (II, hirornu), ranging from 
Abyssinia to the Cape, and the nearly extinct 
‘•White” Rhinoceros (//. from the country 
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south of the Zambesi and probably Central Africa. 
Both are greyish-black in colour, tlie latter often 
the darker. The cliief difTorenco is that the former 
has a prehensile uj)per lip, and feeds on the 
branches of trees, and th(5 latter has the upper lip 
square and grazess. Skins and skeletons of It simun 
wore brought to England in 1894. The “White” 
Rhinoceros ineasiires over twelve feet long and 
stands nearly six feet high. The anterior horn 
averages about thirty inches in length, the 
posterior seldom exceeding fifteen inches. Tin; 
Black Rhinoceros is the smaller. It was once 
thought the hide of a Rhinoceros was imixjrvions to 
bullets, but Gordon timiming. Sir Samuel Baker, 
Livingstone and other travellers disf)clled this 
notion. The Rhinoceros was represented in the 
later Tertiary by several forms which roamed 
over nearly the whole of Europe and North Asia. 
Of these extinct specitjs the most interesting was 
the Woolly Rhinoceros (It i ichor hi nns), the entire 
body of which was covered with hair and wool 
and which was associated with the Mammoth. 

Bbinoplostio Operation, an erperntion de- 
signed to improve the appearance of the nose in 
oases where extensive loss of substiince has occurred 
in consequence of disease. The result is obtained 
by the transplantation of a piece of skin, usually 
from neighbouring parts of the face, though it may 
also V>e taken from another part of the body. 
Joseph Constantine Carpue (1764-184(1) used a flap 
of heart-shaped skin from the forehead in the 
operation which goes by his name and of which he 
published an account in 1816. It is also known as 
the Indian method, having been long in vogue in 
the East. In the ojieration that is called after 
Johann Friedrich Dieffenbach (1794-1847), a lance- 
shaped flap of skin, also from the foreheail, was 
used. These operations almost entirely superseded 
the Italian or Taliacotian method, so named after 
QasperoTaglincozzi (1546-99), Professor of Surgery 
and Anatomy in Bologna, who first introduced it 


into surgical practice. It cannot be snpp^ed that 
the result of the operation is generally satisfactoiy. 
No surgeon*s skill avails to replace the bony frame 
of the nose and the problem for the patient usually 
resolves itself into a question between two dis- 
figurements, with the imminent risk of securing 
both. 

Rhisocarps, or HTDROPTSRiDEiB (“water- 
ferns”), a small but interesting g^oup of Pteri- 
dophyta comprising two orders, the Salviniaceae 
and the Marsileaceas, each with two genera, 
Salvinia and Azolla, and Marsilca and Pilularia, 
with a very small number of species. The Sal- 
viniaceoQ are floating plants ; the Marsileaces live 
in wet ground, Pilularia globulifera being the only 
British species. In Salvinia submerged leaves take 
the place of roots. The stem in all cases is a slender 
rhizome. Salvinia has broad, flat floating leaves 
with remarkable air-cavities ; those of Azolla are 
minute and two-lobod ; Mansilea has a long erect 
circinate petiole, with four cuneate leaflets at its 
apex; and in Pilularia the blade of the leaf is 
suppressed. All Rbizocarps are heterosporous and 
leptosporangiate. The Salviniacese bear male and 
feirnale sori on the same plant, developed from the 
tip of a leaf-lobe, and aiirroiinded by an indusium, 
the male containing numerous microsporangia, the 
female from one to twenty-five megasporangia. The 
Marsileacero have more complex sporocarps, each 
representing the blade of a leaf-segment and en- 
closing numerous sori, each of which contains both 
ruicrosporangia and megasporangia. It is the 
globular sporocarj) to which Pilularia owes its name 
of “ pill-wort.” Azolln contains filaments of an alga 
(Anabsena), living symbiotically in pits in its leaves. 
Marsilca includes the nardoo of Central Australia, 
upon the starchy spores of which the Burke and 
Wills expedition starved in 1861. 

Rhisocephala (Greek, “ root-headed ”), a 
group of degraded parasitic Crustacea which live 
on the abdomen of crabs and hermit crabs. They 
were once regarded as a distinct order, but are 
now known to be members of the Cirfipedia which 
have suffered degeneration owing to their parasitic 
habits. The young are free and the adult female 
is destitute of all appendages, attaching itself by 
means of root-like prolongations from the head to 
the body of the host upon or within which it is 
found. The only manifestations of life which 
those Crustaceans present are powerful contractions 
of the roots and alternate expansion and contrac- 
tion of the body, causing water to flow into the 
brood-cavity to be again expelled through a ivide 
orifice. In 1858 Lilljeborg discovered a very 
interesting instance of super-parasitism. He found 
what he took to be a female Peltogaster with an 
cgg-sac, but careful dissection demonstrated that a 
Cryptothyria, a parasite of a higher order, had 
liecome parasitic upon the parasite. Apparently 
the intruding parasite procures the death of the 
original parasite by intercepting the nourishment 
convoyed by the roots. 

Rhisome, an underground shoot, generally 
horizontal, often fleshy and with more or less 
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nnmeroi;i8 and elongated intemodes. It derives its 
scientific name and its popular designation of root- 
stock from its root-like appearance, and when the 
older part dies, it forms what is termed a premorse 
root, as in the primrose and the scabious. The 
elongation of the rhizome may be unlimited (in- 
definite') or limited (definite). In the former case 
it continues to elongate at its apex, and bears 
either only foliage-leaves, as in bracken ; or foliage- 
leaves and scales in regular alternation, with 
annual shoots arising from their axils, as in the 
wood-sorrel ; or only scales, with annual shoots in 
their axils, as in Herb Paris. The definite branching 
is more common, when the apex grows out into an 
a6rinl annual shoot, and one or two branches are 
given off from the axils of scales at its base. If 
the older part persist, a sym podium is formed 
which may be either bilateral, as in ginger, or 
unilateral, as in Solomon’s-seal. If the older part 
perish, as in the common buttercup (Bununoulus 
(Leris'), each annual shoot forms a new individual 
by “innovation.” The term rhizome is applied 
also to the rare case of vertical growth of such a 
sympodium, as in the water-hemlock (^Cicuta). 
The wiry rhizomes of the sand sedge (Carex 
aretiaria) bind together wind-blown sand-dunes. 
Those of many plants store up large quantities 
of starch, as in the firrowroots, and they may 
resemble a chain of conns, or when abbreviated, as 
in Arum, a single corm. 

Bhiz^oda is one of the subdivisions of the 
phylum ]^otozoa, and includes all those in which 
the animal is provided with the thick, irregular 
and non-vibratile processes from the body known 
as pseudopodia. These serve either for locomotion 
or for the procuring of food. In the typical cases 
the pseudopodia vary in shape and position, being 
withdrawn from one place and protruded in another; 
sometimes, however, they are stable, but are always 
retractile. In the first stage in the life-history, a 
whip-like process or flagellum may be present, but 
this never occurs in the adult. There are seven 
classes : — 

(1) Heliozoa, or Sun-animalculaa, 

(2) Radiolaria, or Polycistina. 

(3) Foraminifera. 

(4) Amosbina, including the Proteus-animalcule. 

(5) Mycetozoa, or Fission-fungi, which are pos- 
sibly vegetable. 

(6) Labyrinthulidea. 

(7) Proteornyxa, including a group of primitive 
and little-known forms. 

Bliod^ Zslaad, one of the New England 
States and one of the foundation members of the 
American Union, bounded on the N. and E. by 
Massachusetts, on the S. by the Atlantic and on 
the W. by Connecticut. It occupies an area of 
1,250 square miles, of which 197 square miles are 
water, and is the smallest State in the Union. Its 
seaboard is heavily indented by Narragansett Bay 
and numerous islands belong to it, including 
Rhode Island (or Aquidneck), which lies in the 
bay just mentioned and from which the State 
takes its name. The north-western region is 


elevated, the highest points being Durfee Hill (806 
feet) and Jerimoth Hill (795). Towards the coast 
pine plains btuI ceda r swamps occur. The island of 
Aquidneck (15 miles long by 3J broad) is extremely 
fertile and has been called (not by Charles 
Dickens) the Eden of America. The rivers include 
the Blackstone (Pawtucket, or Seekonk), Paw- 
tuxet, Pawcatuck and Wood, all of which afford 
water power to industrial establishments. The so- 
called Providence River is really an arm of Narra- 
gansett Bay. The minerals are not of much im- 
portiince and comprise anthracite coal, iron and 
copper ores, and amorphous graphite, while granite 
is quarried. The climate is mild and plea.sant and 
the predominance of manufacturing towns renders 
dairying and market-gardening extremely pi'ofit- 
able. The leading crops are maize, oats, barley, 
hay and potatoes, but the land is grazed rather 
than tilled. In respect of its industrial wealth and 
enterprise the State ranks with the highest in the 
Union. The chief manufactures consist of cottons, 
worsteds, woollens, jewellery, silver-ware, machine- 
shop products, silk, rubber and elastic geode,, besides 
iron-founding and dyeing. Brown University in 
Providence is one of the oldest colleges in the Union. 
The principal towns are Providence (176,597) the 
capital, Pawtucket (39,231), Woonsocket (28,204), 
and Newport (22,034), the most fasliionablo 
watering-place in the country. Rhode Island was 
colonised by Roger Williams at Providence in 
163G, by William Coddington at Portsmouth in 
1638, and by Samuel Gorton at Warwick in 1642. 
The charter granted by (Charles II. remained in force 
till 1842, when, as a result of the Dorr revolt against 
government under an antiquated system, the present 
modern constitution . was established. The early 
settlers being mainly refugees from the spiritual 
tyranny and temper prevalent in Massachusetts, 
complete religious toleration Avas secured from the 
first. Thougli it threw off British rule in 1776, 
Rliode Island was the last of the original colony- 
states to sign the federal coiustitution, which it 
ratified in 1790. Pop. (1900), 428,566. 

Bhodes, an island in the jEgean Sea, belong- 
ing to Turkey. It is situated to the south-west of 
Asia Minor, from which it is separated by a channel 
10 miles broad. It has a length of 50 miles, a 
breadth of 16 miles and occupies an area of about 
560 square miles. Mount Artemira in the centre l» 
4,068 feet high, and from it the land, which is fertile, 
slopes in a series of plains to the sea. The climate 
is pleasant and many rivulets water the soil. Wine 
figs and oranges are exported, and corn, cotton 
and olives are grown. Rhodes was a place of much 
interest in ancient times, especially for its maritime 
renown and its excellent maritime laws, which were 
compiled by the Rhodians after they had estab- 
lished their supremacy at sea. Golonised first by a 
people from Western Asia, and then by Dorians,, 
it sided sometimes with Athens, sometimes with 
Sparta, in the Peloponnesian Wars, being afterward# 
subdued by Alexander the Great and forming a 
province under the Romans. In 661 it became 
Mohammedan, and from 1309-1522 it was in the 
hands of the Knights of St. John, since which 
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period it has been Turkish. Pop. of island, about 
35, (KX), ItHODiiS, tlie capital, which is at the 
north-east en«l of the island, has raany mosques, 
a convent, and the palace of the Grand Master of 
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the Hospitallers. 'J'ho note<l harbour is now half 
silted up, and is divided into two by a ruined raole, 
upon whlcli is a liKhtliouse. Tin* fatuous Colossus 
was a brazen statue of Helios, the ?Sun-^«od, which 
was 120 feet hi^h. It stood at the entrance of one 
of the ports, but the tradition that it bestrode the 
harbour and that the largest vessels could sail 
between its logs is |)robably lejfendary. It was the 
work of Chares of Lindus (the modern village of 
Idndo), who took twelve years to execute it, and 
it was reganled us one of the Seven Wonders of 
the World. It was enacted in 280 B.c., and was 
overthrown in 221 B.c., or thereabouts, by one of 
the earthquakes to which the island is subject. 
After lying for 800 years, it was broken up and the 
metal sold by the baraceris. In ancient times 
the llhodian school of sculpture took very high 
rank. Its choicest work was the celebrated group 
of the LaocoOri, now in the Vatican. Kiiodes hfis 
undergone many sieges, the last being one of seven 
Ottontlis by the Turks in 1522. Pop., about 11,000. 

Bhodatf Cecil John, financier and statesman, 
was born at Bishop Stortford, Hertfordshire, Eng- 
land, on July 5th, 1853, and was educated at the 
grammar school of his native place. He was in- 
tended for the Church, but threatened lung trouble 
led hiiii to go to the Cape. In 1870 and 1871 he 
and his brother were among the successful diamond 
<liggers on the Kimberley fields and the foundation 
was laid of a vast fortune. His liealth being re- 
stored, he returned home and matriculated at 
Oriel College, Oxford, but his life being again 
menaoed be resorted to another stay in South 
Africa. When he was tlioroughly set up, he kept 
terms at Oxford from I87f> to 1878 and took his 
degree a few years later. In 1881 he became a mem- 
l)er of the Cape A.ssembly, and w^as largely instru- 
mental in promoting the British protectorate in 
1884 over Bechuamilund, of which he was Resident 


deputy- Commissioner. He also engineered the 
negotiations with King Lobengula, which event- 
uated in the formation of the British South Africa 
Company, which received its charter in 1889, with 
practically sovereign powers over Matibeleland. 
During his tenure of the Cape premiership, the 
Jameson Raid took place on January 1st, 18Bh. 
Thougii he did not participate in the actual inroud 
he was privy to it and resigned his position. Hi.s 
political career in Cape Colony being clo.sed, lie 
turned bis attention to the development of the vast 
South African territory named after him Rhodesia. 
He was amongst the besieged in Kimberley during 
the Boer War. The hardships then undergone 
ruined his never robust constitution, and he died at 
Cape Town on March 26th, 1902, being buried on 
the Matoppo Hills, where ho interviewed the Mata- 
bele chiefs at imminent personal danger in 189(5, 
and went through wliat he described as “one of the 
8cene.s wiiicli make life worth living.” He was a 
keen advocate of the scheme for the Cape to Cairo 
railway, and was interested in promoting Home 
Rule for Ireland, in evidence of which he gave 
£10,0{X) to the Parnellite party fund. By his will 
he left a large sum of money to provide a number 
of scholarships of the value of £300 a year, tenable 
by students from British Colonio.s, the American 
btates, and Germany, at any college in Oxford 

University for three 
consecutive acade- 
mical years. They 
wore founded for 
the purpose of im- 
pressing Colonial 
students with tho 
benefit of maintain- 
ing the tie between 
the Mother Country 
and tho Colonies, 
and of asserting the 
unity of the British 
Empire; of en- 
couraging American 
students to remain 
loyally attached to 
their country ; and 
of promoting a 
healthy and friendly 
understanding be- 
tween the United 
Kingdom and Germany. Already the Rhodes 
scholars have made their influence felt in Oxford. 

Bhodesia, a region of southern Africa, under 
British rule, bounded on the S. by the Trans- 
vaal, on the E. by Portuguese East Africa, the 
British Central Africa Protectorate south and west 
of Lake Nyasa, on the N.E. by Germ.an East Africa, 
on the N. by the Congo Free State, and on the W. 
by Portuguese West Africa and German South-West 
Africa. The southern boundary is sometimes de- 
scribed as the parallel of 22*^ S. The river Zambesi 
divides it into two portions, Southern and Northern 
Rhodesia. Southern Rhodesia, consisting of 
the provinces of Matabeleland and Ma.shooaland, 
has an area of about 144,000 square miles. The 
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population of Matabeleland in 1905 comprised 
:i03,0u0 natives and (in 1904) 7,706 Europeans and 
1,352 Colonial natives and Asiatics. The population 
of Mashonaland in 1905 numbere<i 391,590 and 
(in 1904) 4,917 Europeans and 592 Colonial natives 
and Asiatics. The gold resources of the country 
are enormous, other minerals being silver, copper, 
antimony, arsenic, lead and coal. Tiie principal 
towns are Salisbury (the capital), Victoria, Umtali, 
Bulawayo and Gwelo. Northkbn Rhodesia, 
consisting of North-Eastern Rhodesia and Burotse- 
land, or North-Western Rhodesia, has an area of 
288,000 square miles, of which 182,000 belong to 
Barotseland. The population of North-Eastern 
Rhode.sia in 1903 amounted to 346,000 natives and 
241 Europeans. The administrative headquarters 



fire at Fort Jameson on the Tanganyika plateau, and 
the most important centres are Fife and Abercorn, 
both on the Stevenson Rond. Gold and coal are 
the principal minerals. Much of the country is 
suitable for cattle ; wheat, European fruits, fibre 
plants, coffee and cotton are likely to do well. 
The population of Barotseland is estimated at 
400,000 natives. The headquarters of the Adminis- 
tration are at Kalomo. The soil is adapted not 
only for pasture but also for the cultivation 
of rice, oats and rubber. Both divisions of 
Rhodesia are within the sphere of operations of the 
British South Africa Company, to which a Royal 


Charter was granted on October 29th, 1889. There 
is a Resident Commissioner (who is also Command- 
ant-General), while Southern Khodesiii, North- 
Eastern Rhodesia and Nortli-Westcrn Rhodesia 
have each an Administrator, each as8i.sted by an 
Executive Council of four members appointed by 
the Company, subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of State, and a Legislative Council, 
consisting of the Atiministrator, t<even nominees of 
the Company approved by the Secretary of State 
and seven members elected bv registered voters. 
The region was named after Gecil J. Rliodes, the 
statesman, who was the first to bring its develop- 
inent within the domain of practical politics. 
A ictoria Falls on the Zambesi have become one of 
the great “ show-})laces ” of the centinent. 

Rhodium (symbol, Kh ; atomic weight, 104), 
a rare metal discovered at the Vieginning of the 
19th century by William Hyde Wollaston (1766- 
1828). The metal occurs in only a few rare 
minerals usually associated with platinum and its 
allied metals. It has a specific gravity of 12*1, and 
is a silver-white metal resembling aluminium in 
appearance. It is insoluble in acids, but as an 
alloy may be dissolved by aqua regia. The solu- 
tions of its .salts form rose-red liquids, from which 
fact the name of the element was derived. 

Rhododendron, a widely diffused genus of 
shrubs and trees belonging to the heath tribe, with 
broad evergreen leathery leaves, and showy clusters 
of funnel-shaixsd or sub-canipannhite, fivo-lobe<l, 
slightly mono-symmetric flowers, with ten stamens, 
generally declinntc and dehiscing by pores. The 
genus is not separable from Azalea. Most of the 
species are Indian, whore some grow ns epiphytes, 
as does also R. Brookeanum,of {Sarawak. R. nivale 
grows at an altitude of 17,000 feet in the Hima- 
laya; R. lapponicum on the shores of Davis Strait ; 
K. ponticum, the honey of which is said to be 
poisonous, the commonest species in British gar- 
dens, is hardy and grows from .self-sown seed in 
England ; and R. catawbiense ami others are 
natives of North America. Numerous hybrids 
have been raised in nursery gardens, and the 
flowers vary immensely in size and colour. Kew 
Gardens and Hyde Bark when the rhoilodcndrons 
are in bloom are among the flnest features of the 
early summer in London. 

RhoubOBOa* one of the two subdivisions of 
Mesozoa, a group of interest, as it is supposed to 
contain organisms which are intermediate between 
the multicellular animals or Metazoa and the uni- 
cellular forms or Protozoa. 

Rhondda, a river in Glamorganshire, Wales. 
It is formed by the confluence of the Fechan and 
Fawr, which rise within two miles of each other, 
about five miles west of Aberdare, and run almost 
parallel in a south-easterly direction for nearly ten 
miles. After the waters meet they pursue their 
joint course to Newbridge, where the Rhondda falls 
into the Taff, The vale of Ystradyfodwg, down 
which the Fawr flows, possesses remarkable charm, 
but the beauty of Rhondda Valley has been sadly 
marred by the chimney-stalks and other parapher- 
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nalia of coal-mines and metal-works. The district 
of Rliondda Valley is now thickly peopled (in 1901 
the pop. was 113,735). 

Bhtae, The, rises in the Swiss canton of Valais, 
a few miles from the source of the Rhine, having 
its origin in the RhOne Glacier (5,581 feet above the 
sea). At ftrst it flows rapidly from fall to fall, west 
through Valais, and enters the Lake of Geneva at 
its eastern extremity, flowing out in a deep-blue 
stream at Geneva in the south-west. Receiving 
the Arve, it flows south-west to the French frontier, 
t hen south between Ain and Savoy, north-west to 
Lyons (where it receives the Sa6ne), south to 
Avignon, soutlj through the Bouches-du-Rh6ne 
dep/irtment and into the Gulf of Lyons. At Arles 
it <livi(les into two branches, the Petit Rhone, to the 
south-west, the delta of which is known as the lie 
de Camargue, and the Grand Rhone to the soutli, 
which falls by two mouths into the Gulf. The 
chief towns passed are Geneva, Lyons and the 
Provenijal towns — celebrated by Iljiudet—Avignon, 
Tarascon, Beaucaire, Arles. O. its course of 580 
miles, 200 are in Switzerland, and 300 are navig- 
able. Its basin is 38, (KK) square miles in area. The 
chief tributaries on the riglit bank are the Ain, 
HaOne and Ard^clie, and on the left tlie Arve, Is6re, 
Drome and Durance. Canals connect the Rhone 
with the Rhino, Seine, Loire, and Garonne. The 
annual discharge of .sediment is enormous, being 
estimated at 22,0(K),(K)0 cubic yards. The deposits 
at the mouth of the river encroach rapidly on the 
sea and it has been calculated that, within 200 
years, the hind has extended miles towards the 
sea. 

Shd]l6» a department of South-Eastern France, 
boundeil on tlie N. by Sn6ne-et- Loire, on the E. by 
Ain and Is^re, and on the S. and W. by Loire. It 
comprises must of t he ancient provinces of Lyon- 
nais and Beaujolais and covers an area of 1*077 
square miles. The surface is hilly, the Cevennes 
Mountains occupying a large proportion of the 
country, heiglits of more than 3,(X)0 feet being 
numerous. The Saune skirts its eastern boundary 
and this (wit h its tributaries, the Azergues and Gier) 
is tlie principal river. Tlie chief crops are wheat, 
oats, rye, potatoes and vines, and the minenil 
wealth comprises copper, iron and coal. There are 
largo forests of chestnut-trees anti plantations of 
mulberries for the rearing of silkworms. Live-stock 
are raised, but not on a remarkable scale. The 
manufactures include muslins, cottons, linens, silks, 
(those of Lyons enjoying a world-wide celebrity), 
velvets and ribbons. The department produces 
excellent wine, and the milk cheese of Mont d’Or is 
in high repute. The capital is I^vons (453,145). 
Pop. (1901), 835,157. 

Bliopalooera. [Butterfly ] 

Xlmbairbi the general name now applied to 
the genus Rheum, perennial herbaceous plants 
Monging to the order Polygonaoeie and mostly 
natives of Central Asia. They have thick rhizomes, 
large sheathing petioles to their broad radical 
leaves, and much-branched panicles of small white, 


green, or pink trimerous flowers. The name is 
variously derived from the Greek rheo^ “ I flow,” or 
more probably from JRhay an ancient name for the 
Volga, on whose banks R. Rhaponticum still grows. 
The ancient Greeks recognised two sorts, the Asiatic 
or Rha ponticum, and the Scythian or Kha bar- 
barum. R. palmatum, first found wild by Colonel 
Prejevalsky, in the extreme north-west of China, 
in 1872-3, is the true source of the drug known as 
Turkey Rhubarb, because formerly imported vid 
Anatolia. It is now brought to Europe via Kiakhta 
and through Russia. The rhizome, when dry, is 
covered with a yellow powder, appears mottled red 
and yellow when broken, has a bitter astringent 
taste, and is gritty from crystals of acid oxalate of 
calcium. K. Rhaponticum, a native of Russia, 
cultivated in England since 1573, is now grown on 
an enormous scale, especially near London, for the 
sake of its pleasantly acidulous leaf-stalks, which 
are used in tarts, jam, etc., or in the manufacture 
of “champagne.” This species and R. officinale, 
from South-East Tibet, are grown at Bodicott, near 
Banbury, for medicinal purposes. There are several 
preprirations of rhubarb root in the British Phar- 
inacopceia, the drug being extensively employed as 
an astringent and bitter stomachic, and in larger 
doses as a purgative. Tlie compound rhubarb pill 
in five-grain doses is often given as an a]ierient, 
and the compound rhubarb powder (Gregory's 
powder) is frequently administered to children. 
Rhubarb, in whatever form, is one of the “sheet- 
anchor” medicines for all minor ailments of the 
household. 

Khnddlan, or RirYDi)L.iN, a town of Flintshire, 
Wales, 3 miles N. by W. of St. Asaph, beautifully 
situated on the Clwyd, here navigable to the sea. 
The town is said to derive its name from the reel 
earth near the river. Of the castle built or recon- 
structed by Robert, neiihew of Hugh Lupus, Earl 
of Chester, who obtained possession of the place in 
1098, only the shell remains, a massive quadrangular 
structure with circular towers at two angles and 
two gateways, each flanked by turrets. After being 
partly destroyed by the Welsh, it was repaired in 
1157 by Henry IT. Several times the Welsh seized 
it afterwards, but it was finally captured in 1277 by 
Edward I., who made it his headquarters whilst 
engaged in the congenial work of subjugating 
the Principality, and issued hence the Statutes of 
Rhuddlan (1284), by which the English judicial 
system was introduced into Wales. Edward rebuilt 
the castle, which was the birthplace of the Princess 
Elizabeth (hence styled The Welshwoman). The 
castle was dismantled shortly after its capture from 
the Cavaliers by General Mytton in 164(1. There 
are remains of the Blackfriars' Monastery founded 
in 1197 byRanulph de Blundeville, Earl of Chester, 
and of a hospital of the Knights Templars. 
Tuthill, or Toothill, a mound, encircled by a ditch, 
is believed to be the site of the fortress erected by 
Llewelyn ap Sitsyllt in 1015 and demolished in 
l(Xj3 by Harold, son of Earl Godwine. Rhuddlan 
marsh, between the town and the sea, witnessed 
the defeat of the Welsh by the King of Mercia in 
796. The town was incorporated by Royal Charter 
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in 1284. The principal industry is the making of 
agricultural implements. Pop. (1901), 1,800. 

Bhyl, a watering-place, Flintshire, Wales, 
situated at the mouth of the Clwyd, on its right 
bank, 4^ miles N. by W. of St. Asaph. A hundred 
years ago it was only a fishing village, but its pure 
bracing air, dry climate and fine stretch of sands 
have brought it into great vogue as a seaside holi> 
day resort. The public buildings include the Town 
Hall, Market Hall, Queen Alexandra Hospital, and 
several hydropathic institutions. The Esplanade, 
nearly a mile long, is divided into an east and west- 
parade, and from it there projects a pier which 
commands grand views of the Carnarvonshire hills. 
There are Winter Gardens, near which a marine 
lake of considerable extent has been formed, and n 
Pavilion with a large central hall. In dry weather 
with a stiff Nor’ Wester the surface sand some- 
times rises in clouds that are more noticeable 
than pleasant. Pop. (1901), 8,473. 

Shyme (properly “rime,” the usual spelling 
being the result of confusion with the word 
“ rhythm ”), the art of composing poetry so far a.s 
its measure, etc., are concerned. Rhyming is some- 
times taken in the narrower sense of similarity of 
sound in the endings of verses, and is in this sense 
an invention of post-classical times. The most 
common rhyme is the one-syllnbled or male rhyme, 
^.y., “gave,” “save,” a rhyme which is largely 
employed in English and German, where mono- 
.syllables abound, and the double or female rhyme, 
<?.y., “bitter,’* “glitter,” which is more common 
in Italian and Spanish poetry. The French employ 
both. The triple rhyme also is found in all these 
languages. European rhyming is thought to have 
taken its origin in the Latin hymnology of tljc 
Church, while the Teutonic and Norse poetry was 
distinguished by its alliterations. Leonine rhyme is 
that which rhymes at the middle as well as at the 
end of verses. Lord Byron, Algernon Charles 
Swinburne, and Robert Browning may be cited as 
great masters of the art of rhyming. 

RhynoliOliteSy the fossil beaks of the Cepha- 
lopoda belonging to the division known as the 
Tetrabranohiate. They are fairly common in those 
zones of the Chalk which contain many Ammon- 
ites. 

Rh3r]ichoiiellai one of the best known of the 
still-surviving genera of the Brachiopoda or Lamp- 
shells. It is the type of the Rhynchonellidae, and 
dates from the Palaeozoic period onwards. It is 
especially characteristic of the Oolitic and Creta- 
ceous rocks. 

Bhynchota, an order of insects also known as 
the pfemiptera. This alternative name is some- 
what unfortunate, since it applies to only one 
division of the order and its original use was 
very much wider ; on the other hand, the name 
Rhynchota or “ Beaked ” insects expresses the dis- 
tinguishing feature of the order. The order is 
ciiaracterised by the presence of four naked mem- 
branous wings, by the facts that the mouth 
appendages are so modified as to enable the insect 
to feed by suction (the suctorial organ being com- 


monly called the rostrum), and the caterpillar and 
adult stages are not sharply separated by a fixed 
chrysalis stage ; the animal in the intermediato 
stage is active. The order is a very large one, 
numbering about 20,000 described species ; the 
oldest known form is Eugereon, from tlm Permian 
deposits. The Rhynchota are divided into two 
groups: (1) the Heteroptera or Bugs, in which the 
front pair of wings are horny and the hind wings 
soft and membranous ; (2) the Homoptera,in which 
all four wings are membranous. There are numer- 
ous families in both sub-orders. Among the Hot- 
eroptera the best-known forms are tho bhield-bugs 
(or ScutelleridDB) ; tho Chinch-bug or Blissus (one 
of the Lygfeida^), which devastates the cornfields of 
America ; the Bed-bugs or Cimicidaj, of which the 
best-known English species is Ciniex lectulaiius, 
which first became abundant in England after the 
Fire of London, when it was introduced in timber ; 
tho large Wheel-bugs (Reduvius) ; the Water 
Scorpions or Nepidm, of which Nepacinerea (Linn.) 
is the largest English spetues, and the Water- 
boatmen or Notonectidcc. Tho Homoptera include 
the more interesting members of the order. The 
first family is that of the Cicadidse, of which there 
is only one English species (Cicada, Anglica, Curt.) ; 
tho Cicadas abound in tlie Tropic.s, whore their 
chirping enlivens the woods day iind night. The 
Fulgoridm include the Lantern flies and Candle 
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flies, some species of which are said to be luminous, 
though the records are not free from doubt. The 
frothy masses found on grass and known as “ Cuc- 
koo-spit” enclo.se the yellowish larva of Aphrophora 
spumaria (Linn.), which is the best-known member 
of a third family, the Cercopidaj ; this also Includes 
tlie Froghoppers. The Plant-lice or Aphides form 
another family. The Scale-insects or Coccidte 
also belong to this sub-order. The females of this 
family produce several important products, such as 
cochineal (yielded by Coccus cacti, Linn.) and 
shellac (by Coccus lacca, Kerr). Both Heteroptera 
and Homoptera occur in the Jurassic, and are there 
represented by Cicadas, Water-boatmen, etc. The 
Plant-lice are known first in the Wealden (Lower 
Cretaceous). 

Rhythm strictly means measured time, and is 
equally applicable to dancing, music, poetiy, and 
prose. Rhythm is the heart of dancing as it is of 
music. In classic prose rhythm was governed 
more or less rigid rules ; in modern prose it is to 
a great extent a question of taste. In classic 
poetry rhythm was almost the one test of formal 
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excellence ; in modern fxjetry it is to some extent 
modified by other principles. [Metre.] The 
rhythm of nature is a term that is occasionally 
used in the literature of Art. In this sense, as 
Arthur Symons expresses it in his suggestive book 
HtndU’i Ui it “ is a balance, a means of 

preserving eipnlibrium in moving bodies. The 
human bcnly possesses so much volume, it has to 
maintain its equilibrium ; if you displace its con- 
tents here, they shift 1 here : the balance is regained 
l»y an instinctive movement of self-preservation, 
'lijiis what we call harmony is really utility, and, 
as always, beauty is seen to be a necessary thing, 
tl)(! exquisite growth of a need. And this rhythm 
runs through all nature, producing every grace and 
justifying every apparent defect.” 

Bhytina {IViytina f teller i), the northern sea 
cow. 'I’his animal, closely allied to the dugong 
and manatee of tlie order Sirenia, was from 20 ft. to 
20 ft. long and was of a brownish colour, sometimes 
marked with white. It was discovere^l by Steller 
in 1711 in tlic shallow hays round IJering Island off 
the coast of Kamchatka; and in less than thirty 
years the specie.s was exterminated by the Russian 
tra.<lerH, who killed these creatures for food. Nor- 
rlen.skiold believed that some few survived till 1854, 
but this is not generally acc.epted. According to 
Dr. dames Muriels account of tlie creature, it had a 
small oblong head, full bri.sMy snout, and niggetl, 
gnarled, warty, hairle.ss skin. The fore limb.s 
were sliort and stumpy, hairy at their extremities, 
and they had no finger-bones beyond the wrist. 
'J'he black tail ended in a horizontal, stiff, half-moon- 
shaped, narrow fin-hlade, fringed with a fibrous 
whalclKmo-like material. It had no teeth, but 
horny almost l>ony plates served the purpose of 
mastication. They were stupid, voiceless ani- 
in.'ds, but very affectionate, readily tamed and even 
allowed themselves to he handled. They fed on 
seaweed and, wlum they rose to the surface to 
breathe, made a snorting noise. They appeared in 
families, which sometimes combined to form great 
lu'rds. They were usually hunted with a boat-hook 
at tached to a long rope which, when one was struck, 
was passed to the sailors on land, who then hauled 
tlie victim ashore. 

Ribbon Fish {Ilegaleeus hankiii), or Oar- 
FISH, a division of deep-.sea spiny -finned fishes 
found in the Mediterranean, off the coast of Norway 
and in British waters. Six;cimens of from 15 ft. to 
21) ft. long have the body about a foot deep, with a 
maximum thickness of three and a half inches. 
Their colour is silvery, with irregular dark lines 
and spots on the fore part of the body. The 
dorsal fin is red, but there is no trace of a caudal 
fin. The anterior twelve spines form an elevated 
crest behind the head. The snout is truncated and 
there are no teeth in the mouth. The stomach is 
prolonged as a pouch and extends between the 
muscles to near the tail. 

Ribbonitlilf the name taken by or bestowed 
uj)on certain secret societies in Ireland founded in 
the early part of the 19th century with a view to 
counteract the infiuence of the Orange associations. 


Though recruited from Roman Catholics their 
objects seem to have been wholly political and 
latterly they occasionally countenanced wanton 
outrages, such as the maiming of cattle and incend- 
iarism. The name is supposed to have been de- 
rived from the green ribbon or badge worn by 
members, although there must, in that event in 
Ireland, have been some chance of their numbers 
api>earing to be much larger than in effect they 
were. The society was divided into lodges and 
had pa8.sword8 and signs. The members were 
almost exclusively of the lower classes, and differed 
in their objects in different times and provinces. 
Apparently Ribbonism ceased before 1875. 

Ribbon Worms* a popular name for the 
worms belonging to the Neiuertea, which w’ere so 
designated in consequence of the extraordinary 
length (many feet in some instances) and flatness 
of several members. 

Ribera, .Iusepk i>e, painter, w’as born at 
Jativa, Valencia, Spain, on January 12th, 1588. 
His father wished him to pursue letters and he 
was sent to the University of Valencia, but the lad 
would be a painter, and accordingly entered the 
studio of Francisco Ribalta (1550 /-1 628). By his 
master’s advice he proceeded to Rome, wiiere 
painting and poverty, for him, went hand in hand, 
and where he won his nickname of Lo Spagnoletto, 
or the Little Spaniard. A cardinal, pitying him, 
made him his page, but splendour soon palled and 
the boy put on his rags and returned to the streets. 
He was, meanwhile, making steady progress in his 
art, studying Caravaggio, Raphael and Annibale 
Caracci, and going to Parnni to learn what he 
could from Correggio. By 1615 he was again in 
Rome, which, however, he soon left for Naples, 
wdicre Fortune began to smile on him. He married 
the daughter of a dealer who, as we should say, 
“ boomed” his great picture of “El Martiriode San 
Bartolome,” which procured him the iiatronage of 
the Count de Monterey, Duke of Osuna, the 
Spanish Viceroy, for whom he painted several 
canvases. He was now the recognised head of 
the Italian Naturalists. The subjects he preferred 
were gloomy and horrible, like tlie sufferings of the 
saints, as in the case of the “Martyrdom” just 
named. Ho could appreciate the beautiful and 
paint tenderly, but a deliberate choice of agony 
and torture seems to show there was a strain of 
cruelty in his disposition, which came out in the 
disgraceful cabal he entered into with Belisario 
Correnzio and Giambattista to prevent every artist 
of merit from practising his calling in Naples. 
There is reason to believe that the tyrants were 
directly responsible for the deaths of Annibale 
Caracci and Domenichino, while Guido and other 
painters fled from the reign of terror thus estab- 
lished in Neapolitan art circles. When Ribera 
purposely destroyed with a corrosive fluid a fine 
study of a dead Christ by his rival Massimo 
Stanzioni (which he had fraudulently induced the 
monk-owners to send him in order that he might 
wash it) he perpetrated one of the most dastardly 
actions chronicled in the whole history of Art. 
Mrs. Walter GalJichan (Miss C. G. Hartley), in fair 
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admirable Record of Danish Painting^ seeks to 
extenuate his criminal conduct and arrogance by 
referring them to the spirit of the age and country. 
The plea is idle and, having regard to the character 
of the subjects Ribera himself elected to paint, it 
is certain his moral nature must have become 
grossly perverted. Nevertheless, he was a virile 
ptiinter, a fine draughtsman, a vigorous nuxleller, 
and a master of light and shade. In 1030 he 
was elected a member of the Academy of Sb. Luke 
in Rome and in 1G44 received from the Pope the 
C)rdcr of Abito de Crist o. The year of his death, 
which is presumed to have taken place at Naples, 
is unknown, but he was overwhelmed with grief 
when his beautiful daughter Maria Rose eloped 
witii Don Juan of Austria about l(i4H, and he must 
have died between this date and 1(15(1, probably 
about 1(150. Of his many paintings scarcely any 
first-ialc examples are in Kngland. Spanish gal- 
leries, however, are extremely rich in them. At 
Salamanca there is the “ Immaculata,” in the 
Kscorial “Jacob watering the flocks of Laban,” 
at Cordova the “ Rest on the Flight into Flgypt," 
at Toledo the “Holy Family with St. John,” in the 
Prado at Madrid, “ Ixion,” “Prometheus,” “ Jacob’s 
Ladder,” the “St. Bartholomew” above mentioned 
and many more of his most characteristic works. 
Salvator Uosa, Aniello Falcone and Luca Giordano 
were among his pupils. 

BibeSf ^ genus of shrubs forming a well- 
marked tribe of the order Saxifragacem, com- 
prising some seventy species, mostly American, 
but including the European R. Grossularia, the 
gooseberry, R. rubrnra and R. nigrum, the red and 
the black currant. Some siiccies in Alaska extend 
almost to the Arctic circle. They have scattered 
lobato leaves ; racemes of flowers with a tive-lobed 
coloured calyx, five petals and fne perigynous 
stamens; and niany-seeded berries. K san- 
guineum, the red-flowered currant, a native of 
western North America, is a favourite in flower- 
gardens. Though it is not absolutely certain that 
the gooseberry and red and black currants are 
native to Great Britain, the fact that the cultivated 
varieties reach a higher degree of perfection in 
the United Kingdom than in any other European 
country is a strong presumption that they are 
indigenous. 

Bibs. The ribs, twelve in number on each 
side of the human body, enter largely into the 
constitution of the bony framework of the thorax. 
'J hey articulate behind with the dorsal vertebras, 
the head or posterior extremity presenting two 
facets for articuhation with the bodies of two 
c ontiguous vertebrae, while each rib also articulates 
with the transverse process of the lower of the two 
vertebrae with which the head is connected. An- 
teriorly the first seven ribs on each side are joined 
by their cartilages to the sternum (true ribs). The 
cartilages of the ribs below these are not inserted 
directly into the sternum (false ribs), and the 
eleventh and twelfth ribs are quite free anteriorly, 
whence their name of floating ribs. The spaces 
between the ribs are termed the intercostal spaces, 
and across these pass the two sets of muscular 


fibres called the external and internal intercostal 
muscles. The inferior border of each rib presents 
internally a groove, the subcostal groove, in which 
the intercostal vessels and nerve lie. Fracture of 
the ribs is not an 
uncommon result 
of violence, and this 
accident assumts a 
serious character if 
the underlying 
pleura and lung are 
involved in the in- 
jury. M a n\ m a 1 s 
other than m :i n 
have sometimes 
more or fewer than 
twelve pairs of tho- 
racic ribs. In birds 
and reptiles tlie 
n u mber is ex t ro m ely 
variable, theie 
being more than 
200 pairs in certain imaojiam ok tmk mm. 

serpents. In the 

turtles they are fixed and con-^ohdated with ]>l{ite. 
like dermal bones to form ilie carapace or shi(‘ld. 
In some fishes the ribs appear to be doubled in 
number, owing to their forking. 

Bicardo, I).\VI1>, economist. Wins born in 
I^ondon of Jewisli parents on April 10th, 1772,. 
and was educated in England and Holland. His 
father was on tlu^ l*d.o(;k Exchange, ami the son, on 
leaving school, became. Ids confidential assistant. 
His abjuration of the Jcwisli faitb, however, and 
his marriage agidnst his hither s wish, led to their 
.sejiaration, ami the younger Ricardo started n.s a 
member of the Exc.ha.nge on his own account, and 
speedily acquiri^d a great fortune. He began to 
study economics, and in 1810 wrote his first work, 
dealing witli the depreciation of the currency. 
This went through several editions, ami in 1817 he- 
issued his most inj])ortant work. On ike Prineiple» 
of Political Economy and Toaration, wliich must 
still be consulted by students of the dismal science. 
In I8H) he entered l\'irliamcnt lus member for 
Portarlington. He died at Gatcombe Bark, his 
place in Gloucestershire, on September 11th, 1823, 
His works were collected and published by McCul- 
loch, in 1840. His name has become, rather un- 
.justly, a sort of symbol of the “abstract-deductive” 
method in economics. 

Bice ( Oryza satira'), a cereal grass which sup- 
plies food for a greater number of human beings 
than any other plant. It is a native of India, tropi- 
cal Australia, and poH.sibly China, but i.s now cul- 
tivated in all parts of the world where the necessary 
conditions of warmth, moisture and labour prevail.. 
It is one of the most prolific of crops, growing best 
in alluvium liable to inundation, and requiring a 
temperature of 60* to 80® F. to ripen. The inflor- 
escence i.s a panicle : there are six stamens to the 
flower, and generally an awn. The grain is poorer 
in fat, potash, or gluten than wheat, only containing 
7 per cent, of the latter, as against 12 per cent, in 
maize, 14 in oats, and 22 in wheat. It is, therefore^ 
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a purely farinaceous food, and should be supple- 
mented by milk or other more nitrogenous diet. 
It is said to furnish food to one-third of the human 
race. Unknown to the Jews or Egyptians, and 
known to the ancient Greeks only as a curiosity, 
the plant was introduced into Spain by the Arabs 
as “ aruz,’^ and was first grown in Italy as “ rizo,'* 
in 14()8, though it is mentioned by Horace. It 
was not introfluced into Oarolina (which yields the 
finest rice both for size and quality) until 1700. 
Rice is used in distilling and largely for starch, as 
well as for food. Its starch-grains are the smallest 
known. Saki, the national drink of Japan, is 
brewed from it, and the spirituous liquor called 
arrack is sometimes distilled from it. In India 
rice in the husk is called paddy. 

Zticdf Jambs, novelist, was born at Northampton, 
England, on September 2()th, 184.1, and studied at 
Queens* College, Cambridge. While studying for the 
bar (to which ho was called in 1871) he became 
editor of Otice a Week^ a position he filled for four 
years. In 1872 he was appointed London corre- 
sjxmdent of the Toronto Oloht;^ and seven years later 
I>ublished a goasiljy History of the Torf. But his 
sole claim to fame rests upon the happy collabora- 
tion between him and Sir Walter Besant, in the 
production of a scries of brilliant novels. Besant 
had contributed to Onoc a Week during Rice’s four- 
years* editorship and the latter, finding himself 
unequal to write first-nite novels single-handed, 
invited Bosant’s co-operation. Ready Money Morti- 
hoy, the flr.st fruits of the joint authorship, achieved 
a distinct success, and was followed by My Little 
Oirlf With Harp and Crown and This Son of 
Vulcan. But it wfis The (iohlm Butterfly (I87fi) 
which sot the seal of unqualified merit upon the 
co-partnery. Their other novels were The Monks of 
Theleim^ By CslkCs Arbour, The Chaplain of the 
Fleet and Ihc Seamy Side (1881), the last in which 
Rice had a share. He died at Redlull, Surrey, on 
April 2r.th, 1882. 

Bioe-Bird. [Bobolink; Java Sparrow.] 

Bioe-Papery a paper manufactured in China 
from the pith of Fatsia papyrifera, a plant belong- 
ing to the ivy family (Araliaceso), native to swampy 
forests in Formosa and cultivated in China. It 
attains a height of about 20 feet and its leaves 
measure 12 inches across. From the pith the 
paper (which, of course, it is a misnomer to describe 
as “ rice *’) is prepared. The pith taken from the 
stem is about an inch and a half in diameter and 
is cut spirally into lengths of three inches or 
thereabouts. These are pared by a very sharp 
blade into thin rolls, which, flattened and dried 
under pressure, form sheets a few inches square. 
The Chinese dmw and paint upon the paper, which 
can. if necessary, be dyed and is also used in the 
making of artificial flowers. 

BioliftrdI.y sumamed CcEUR DB Lion, King of 
England, third son of Henry II. and Eleanor of 
Poitou, was born at Oxford on September 8th, 1157, 
and succeeded his father in 1189, being crowned at 
Westminster on September 3rd, In the following 
year he started on the Third Crusade which he had 


been meditating for some time. He joined his 
forces with those of Philip Augustus of France, 
and the combined numbers amounted to 100,000. 
The two kings quarrelled in Sicily, and the recon- 
ciliation effected was ostensible not real, but before 
Richard left Sicily, which he claimed in virtue of 
being his father’s heir and the leadership of the 
Crusade, he disposed of his claims to Tancred, the 
ille^timate cousin of William 11. the late King of 
Sicily, for 40,000 ounces of gold, thus sanctioning 
Tancred’s right to the throne. Journeying by 
different routes, Richard entered Cyprus, which ho 
captured and handed over to Guy de Lusignan, and 
there married the Princess Berengaria of Navarre 
on May 12th, 1191. Shortly after reaching the 
Holy Land in the same year Acre was taken by the 
joint forces, and Philip by and by returned to 
France, leaving 10,000 of his men with Richard, 
who |)erformed prodigies of valour, and totally 
defeated Saladin at Jaffa (August, 1192). On his 
way home to England Richard was shipwrecked 
ana was for a long time imprisoned in the castle of 
Durrenstein — scene of the Blond el legend — by 
Henry VL, who demanded and received an 
enormous ransom from England. Richard landed 
at Sandwich, Kent, in 1194, and was re-crowned at 
Winchester (April 17th) to cancel the homage he 
had rendered to the German Emperor for England, 
as a condition precedent of his freedom. Then he 
began to make ready for war with France, in con- 
sequence of a breach of an agreement by Philip. 
Richard left England in May, 1194, and never saw 
it again. He was engaged in warfare and political 
embroilments in diferent parts of France for 
nearly five years, and was killed by an arrow 
while besieging the castle of Chains, 17 mites 
south-west of Limoges, on April 6th, 1199, and was 
buried at Fontevrault. Richard bequeathed his 
heart to Rouen, where it still is. He was of 
a sanguinary disposition, but of remarkable valour. 
Of his ten years’ reign he did not spend more than 
six months in England. 

Bichard II., King of England, son of Edward 
the Black Prince and Joan, the Fair Maid of Kent, 
was born in the Abbey of St. Andrew, Bordeaux, 
France, on January 6th, 1367, and became Prince 
of Wales after his father’s death in 1376, succeeding 
his grandfather, Edward III., in 1377. He was 
crowned at Westminster on July 16th. During the 
early years of his reign various rebellions, in some 
of which Wat Tyler and John Ball figured, and 
conspiracies arose. In 1382 he married the es- 
timable Princess Anne of Bohemia, and in 1386 
a commission of magnates was appointed, at the 
instigation of the Duke of Gloucester and the 
Bishop of Ely (Thomas Arundel), to reform 
the household and kingdom and to exercise 
some control over Richard, as yet a youth, hot- 
headed and imprudent. The king resented this 
step as an encroachment on his prerogative, but 
was unable to counteract the aggressive policy of 
the Duke of Gloucester and tiie Earls of Arundel 
and Warwick, who even contemplated his deposi- 
tion. In 1389, however, having attained his 
majority, Richard suddenly announced his inten- 
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tioD to be king in fact as well as in name, and 
checkmated the schemes of the recalcitrant nobles. 
In 139d his queen died, and two years later he 
espoused Isabella of France, then only seven years 
of age, and concladed the war with France which 
had been raging. Both marriage and truce were 
unpopular, and Gloucester, Warwick and Arundel, 
who were suspected of fomenting rebellion, were 
put to death (1397). Richard’s revenge seemed 
complete. In reality his emp sealed his fate. 
Henry of Lancaster, John of Gaunt’s son, with the 
aid of other nobles, forced him to resign the crown, 
and according to some accounts he was murdere<l 
in Pontefract Castle in 1399. Others state that ho 
fled to Scotland and lived there till about 1417, but 
this story has not obtained general credence. 

Xtichard XXX., King of ’England, son of the 
Duke of York and brother of Edward IV., was born 
in Fotheringhay Castle, Northamptonshire, on 
October 2nd, 1452. In his ninth year he was made 
Duke of Gloucester and Lord High Admiral. He 
was present at the battle of TewkesburyJ1471), and 
went to the French war in 1475, and headed the 
Scottish expedition of 1482. The king had be- 
friended him to a remarkable degree, but the lengths 
to which his inordinate ambition carried him were 
early made evident by a series of revolting crimes 
of which there is too much reason to believe he 
was directly or indirectly the author. For he was 
suspected of the murder of Prince Edward and of 
Henry VI. (1471), and certainly instigated the 
death of his brother, the Duke of Clarence, in 1478. 
When Edward IV. died (1483) Richard treacher- 
ously caused his nephews to be sent to the Tower, 
wherelbe afterwards had them murdered, declar- 
ing that they were illegitimate. In 1483 ho was 
proclaimed king, but was soon conspired against 
by the Duke of Buckingham, Henry, Earl of Rich- 
mond, and others. His rule soon grew heartily 
tletested and rebellion, headed by Harry of Rich- 
mond, triumphed on August 22nd, 1485, in the 
battle of Boswortli, in Leicestershire, in which 
Richard fell. He was the last of the Plantagencts. 

Xbicliard de Bnryf Bishop of Durham and 
Chancellor of England, son of Sir Ricliard Aunger- 
ville, was born in 1281 at Bury St. Edmunds, 
in Suffolk, and is commonly named after his birth- 
place. He studied at Oxford, where he distin- 
guished himself as a scholar, and afterwards 
became tutor to Edward of Windsor who, when he 
ascended the throne as Edward III., loaded his 
preceptor with honours, which culminated in his 
appointment to the see of Durham in 1333. In the 
following year he was made High Cliancellor of 
England and in 1336 Treasurer. The king em- 
ployed him in several delicate diplomatic missions 
which he discharged successfully, and he was a 
capable administrator of the affairs of his bisliopric. 
He lives in history, however, as the patron of learn- 
ing and the first bibliophile. He amassed the finest 
collection of books till then brought together and 
founded a library in connection with Durham 
CollM;e, Oxford, to which he left bis books and 
of which bis Philobihlon^ commemorating his love 
of books and in ptraise of learning, was written as a 
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handbook, explaining by what means he collected 
his books and bow his library was to be managed. 
He died at Auckland in 1345. 

Bichard of Circnoestcri early English 
chronicler, who wiis a monk of St. Peter\<!, West- 
minster, in 1355. By leave of the abbot he made 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem in 1391, was again an 
inmate of the abbey in 139T, fell sick in 14(K) and 
died in that or the following year. He compiled 
the iSpeeulum liistorialo de Bestis Ilegum 
extending from 447 to 1066. The v^'ork contains 
several Westminster charters and early legends, 
but is of little value besides. It was upon 
Richard of Cirencester that Charles Julius Bertram 
(1723-65) fathered his impudent forgery of the 
Jfe Situ Jiritanivifi;, professing to be a treatise on 
the geography of Roman Britain, which he palmed 
off upon Dr. William Stukeley, the antiquary, and 
which was accepted as genuine until B. B. W^ood- 
ward, the librarian of Windsor Castle, demonstrated 
it (186i)-7) to be an imposture. Unhappily, in the 
long interval during which itr . nthenticity was 
undoubted, enormous mischier \*^as done to the 
literature of tl>e Roman Occupation, most of the 
works published during that period being seriously 
affected, even ordnance maps being vitiated in 
respect of the naming and situation of Roman 
stations. 

Bichardsoiiv Sir Benjamin Ward, sanitary 
reformer, only son of Benjamin Richardson, was 
born at Somerby, I.ieicestershiio, on Otdober 31st. 
1828, and by his mother’s dying wish he booarnc a 
physician. Ho was apprenticed to Henry Hudson, 
a surgeon at Somerby, and in 1847 entered Ander- 
son’s College, Glasgow, taking his diploma in 1850 
and being admitted M.A. and M.D. of 8t. Andrews 
in 1854, In 1853 he moved to London and was 
admitted a member of the Royal College of 
Physicians and elected F.R.S. He gained the 
Fotliergillian gold medal for his essay on the 
JJiiumtfgof the Fa>tu» in XJtr.ro and the Ast ley Cooper 
triennial prize of 300 guineas for an essay on The 
Cooffulatimi of the Bhod. His address at Brighton, 
1875, on UygHaj in which he explained his views 
on sanitary science, attracted considerable attention, 
while his Cantor lectures at the Society of Arts in 
the same year on Alcohol showed him as the deter- 
mined enemy of the abuse of a drug which, he 
taught, should only be resorted to in emergency. 
By his efforts to relieve pain he brought into use no 
fewer than fourteen anaesthetics and among other 
inventions ho introduced a lethal chamber for » he 
painless extinction of the life of animals. A pro- 
lific writer, ho was one of the first champions of 
bicycling, and in recognition of his services was 
presented with a public testimonial in 1868 and 
knighted in 1893. He died on November 21st, 
1896. 

Biohardton, Hekbt Hobsov, architect, was 
bom at St. James’s, Louisiana, United States, on 
September 29th, 1838. On the father’s side he was 
of Scottish extraction and his mother was a grand- 
daughter of Dr. Priestley of Birmingham. Edu- 
cate at Harvard add intended for the army. 
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Richardson took to architecture to follow his own 
bent, and studied at Paris, and in the South of 
France and otlier parts of Europe. On his 
return he Ixigau practice in New York and soon 
made bis mark, lading constantly loaded with com- 
missions until his death at Brookline, Massachu- 
setts, on April 27th, 1880. His first distinguished 
building was Brattle Street Clmrch in Boston, but 
Trinity Church in the same city is liy many con- 
sidered his masterpiece, a x>ofeition which he him- 
self assigned to the Court House in Pittsburg. 
Other fine buildings designed by him were Sever 
Hall and Austin Hall at Harvard, the City Hall, 
Albany, tho Library at North Easton, and the 
Field Building in Cldcngo, and numerous beautiful 
residences in New York and elsewhere. 

Biohardsoxif Bik John, naturalist, .son of 
Gabriel Bichardsori, wa.s born on November 5th, 
1787, at Nith Place, Dumfries, where Kobert Burns, 
who was his father's friend, spent his Sunday 
evenings from 171)i)to 1790. When four vest rs old 
he could read well, and the poet lent him The Fm vie 
Queen, “I wonder which of them will be the 
greatest man,” Burns said when his eldest boy 
enU'red Dundries School the same day as young 
Uichnfdson, aged eight. He studied at Edinburgh 
University and, becoming a naval surgeon, saw 
active service. In 1819 he was appointed surgeon 
and natundi.st to Bir John Fnuiklin'.s Polar expedi- 
tioti and Franklin acknowle«lgc(l his indebtedness 
to Ijiui for his advice. In 1825-7 he accompanied 
Franklin on lii.s socfmd expedition, and on his return 
<levoted his .sjmro time to the preparation of hi.s 
most valuable woik, tho Favm Jiorea'UAwsrieana^ 
dealing with tho natural history of the animals 
of North Arucrica. Richard.sou was appointed 
physician to tho Royal Hospital, Haslar, in 1838, 
and among his pupil’s was Thomas Henry Huxley, 
who stated that he owed to him his start in life and 
“ what he laid to show in the way of scientific work 
or repute.” He was knighted in 184(5 and cliosen 
to conduct tho Franklin Bearch Expedition of 1848. 
Ho diofl oi\ Jam? 5th, 18(55, at Lancrigg, Grasmere, 
the fuoperty of his third wife, where the la-st years 
of liis life* wore .spent in gardening and giving 
rnetlical aid to the poor. 

Biohardson, BAMUiot., novelist, was born in 
1(589 in Derbyshire. He was the .son of a joiner, 
but of good descent, and was de.stined for the 
Church. His father, Ijowevcr, had not the means 
to carry out his inteiitio!i. and Samuel was appren- 
ticed to a printer in London, in his 17th year, 
having received but a slight education. His 
conduct during his apprenticeship was exemplary, 
and ho was able to devote some time to study. He 
married his master’s daughter, and soon afterwards 
starteil a printing business of Ids own. first in Fleet 
Street and afterwards in Salisbury Court, close to 
St, Bride’s Churci\, which he often attended. 
Through the influence of Speaker Onslow he 
obtaineil tlm printing of the Journals of Parliament. 
He gave such attention to his business, and was so 
Industrious and enterprising in developing it, that ho 
made it a great success, and this prevented him 
from appearing as an author until he was .over fifty 


years of age. He was then induced to write by two 
booksellers requesting him to furnish them with a 
volume of familiar letters as models for unlettered 
country folk to copy. He then decided to write 
Pamela in epistolary form, the story having been 
suggested to him by one he had not long before 
listened to. The first part appeared in 1740, and 

had been com- 
posed in two 
months. Two 
other volumes 
followei, and 
the wliole work 
received the 
warmest praise 
from his con- 
temporaries, 
Alexander 
Pope declaring 
it would do 
more good 
tlmn twenty 
sermons. Cla- 
rlsm llarlone^ 
which is gon- 
crally con- 
ceded to bo 
Richardson's 
masterpiece, 
was published 
in 174H, Five 
years later his 
8eiT Charles Oranduon appeared, and was not so 
successful, its moral tone being somewhat over- 
emphasised. With the exception of an essay 
or two, it was his last work. Richardson wa’s 
undoubtedly a great novelist and a great English 
writer, but his books are more talked about 
than read, being, in general, too teciious. They 
are illuminated by flashes of true sentiment 
and contain many* fine scenes. His only per- 
sonal fault was his vanity, and Dr. Johnson, 
an avowed admirer, tells us he did little else 
than talk about his works. He was elected 
Master of the Stationers’ Company in 1754 and 
died in London on July 4th, 17(51. His house 
at North End. Fulham, was occupied a century 
later by Sir Edward Burne-Jones, the painter. 
His correspondence was j>\iblished in 1804 in six 
volumes, with a life by Mrs. Barbauld. 

Bichelien, Armand Jean Duplessis, Car- 
dinal, Due I)E, statesman, was of noble family 
and was born at Riclielieu, in the department of 
Indre-et-Loire, France, on Set^tember Gth, 1585. 
He studied at the Colleges of Navarre and Lisieux, 
and would have entered the army but that his elder 
brother, Bishop of Liujon, resigned his see, and it 
was decided that the younger brother should 
obtain it. Henri IV. consented to the arrange- 
ment, and Richelieu began to study with that 
object, taking bis doctor’s degree at the age of 20. 
In 1607, with some hesitation, the Pope consecrated 
liim, and soon afterwards he was elected to the 
States-Oeneral by the Poitou clergy as their deputy. 
Favoured by Marie de Medicis, in 161G be wa6 
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appointed f:?ecretary of State, and soon gained great 
ascendency over the young Louis XHI. and his 
mother. When Marie de Medicis incurred the 
displeasure of the Court, he was banished, but he 
cleverly effected a reconciliation, and was before 
long recognised as the most powerful man in 
France. In 1()22 he was created a cardinal, and in 
lfi24 took his seat on the Supreme Council. Till 
his death, eighteen years later, ho practically 
governed France. One of his most cherished plans 
was to curtail the power of the nobles and render 
the crown more independent and powerful, a!id in 
this he succeeded. The encroachments of the 
nobility were stopped, and they became dependent 
on the king, instead of the reverse, a condition 
which had obtained for some time before. Riche- 
lieu, being quite unscrupulous, considered any 
means jnstifinl)le, and sent many a noble bend to 
tlie scaiTold and the dungeon. He next subdued 
the Calvinists, and in person lai<l siege to their 
stronghold, La Rochelle, which he captured in 
1(528. He, however, had only a political purpose 
in view, ami allowed them freedom to follow their 
reli<gion without molestation. His greatest service 
to France, perhaps, was the humbling of the house 
of Austria, which then liad enormous influence in 
Europe. To gain his end.s he roused llm Protestants 
against the Austrian emperor, and in several 
countries and by all manner of devious mctho<l8 
worked at the s{ij)ping of Austria’s power. Ho 
finally reduced it to the subordinate x>osition it had 
lield before the death of C’harles V. The closing 
years of his life saw the rise of Cinq-Mars’ con- 
spiracy, but Ilicliolieu triumphed, and the conspira- 
tors were executed in 1(142, not many months before 
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tbe death of their heavy-handed master who died 
on December 4th of the same year. Richelieu 
founded the French Academy. It was largely due 
to him that Germany, Spain, and Savoy were kept 
in check so long. He was buried in the Sorbonne. 


Richepilly Jean, French poet, novelist and 
dramatist, was bom at Medea, in Algeria, in 1849. 
Before taking to literature he had gone through 
the F ranco-German war, and had also been actor, 
sailor and labourer. His early books proclaimed 
the advent of a man with a new note, but at tirst 
his utterance was uncouth and in fact he lost his 
liberty for a while because of his temerity and sins 
against taste. When the untutored stage, how- 
ever, had passed, rix>er judgment, greater re- 
straint, chastened thought and marked originality 
procuretl for Uichepin a wide audience. In each 
branch of literary effort he has cultivated he has 
done much remarkable work. Among hi.s novels 
may be named Jnlc» Vallh (1872), Madame Andn, 
Les Marts JHzarres (1877), La Gin (1881), Le Pam' 
(1883), Miarka- la Fille a V Curse (1884), Proves 
Gens (188t>), Cesarine (1888), Le ('adet, Trvuan^ 
dailies (1890), L'Aim^ (1893), Flamhochcs (1895), 
Lagihassc (1900) and Contes Fspagnols (1901). 
His verse includes La Chanson des Qwux (18715), 
which got him into trouble with tlu) authorities for 
its plainness of speech, Les Caresses (1877), Les 
lUisphemes (1884), La Mtr (188t5), Mes Paradis 
(1894) and La Jiombarde (1899). Of numerous 
j>lays there nuiy be mentioned Xana Sahib (1883), 
Le Chirm de Garde (1889), the iive following at tlie 
ComAdie Frangaise — Scaffin (188(5), Le 

Flihustier (1888), Par Ic Glaive (lcS92), Im' hi Joie 
(189*4), La Martyre (1898) — Lc Chemineau (1897), 
Les Truands (1899), La Iteme de Tyr (1900), Lc 
(1901) and the opera of Le Mage {WXt ) 
in conjunction with Massenet. 

Riclimoild, a town in tl )0 North Riding of 
Yorkshire, 42 miles N.W. of York, on the left hank 
of the Swale, which is crossed by a stone bridge a 
little below the town. The town is situated on a 
height above the river in the midst of beautiful 
scenery and on this account and because of its 
Iiealthy climate is a favourit(^ re.sort. St. Mary’s 
Church, an ancient structure, presents Norman 
features, but having been enlarged at different 
times show.s the work of several periods. Holy 
Trinity was built in the 12th century and repaired 
in 13(50, but afterwards was allowed to fall into 
ruin and became secularised. In 1744, liowever, 
the nave was repaired and used for worship) an<l, in 
1S(>4, the north aisle, which had been used as a 
.Con.sistory Court, was added to the church. The 
tower stands apart from the chtirch,and contains a 
bell which has rung curfew from time immemorial 
and is still tolled for that purix)8e every nighf at 
8 o’clock. The other buildings include the town- 
hall, savings bank (in which the Richmond 
Scientific Society and Mechanics’ Institute are 
accommodated), masonic hall, workmen’s hall, 
market house and the grammar-school, establislied 
and endowed by the citizens and incorporated by 
Queen Elizabeth. The castle, a noble ruin on lofty 
gronml commanding the river, has a keep 100 feet 
high and, owing to its remarkable situation and fine 
surroundings, has formed a popular subject with 
J. M. W. Turner and many other painters. A mile 
to the south-east of the town are the interesting 
remains of Easby Abbey, a Premonstratensian house 
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founded in 1352. Among: industries are iron- 

and brass-working, rope- and paper-making and 
tanning, and there are training stables in the 
neiglibourhood. Pop. (lUOl), 3,83(i. 



RICHMOND, VORKSHIRR. 
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SiolmiOlldi n town of Surrey. Englana, on the 
right bank of tijo Thames, 10 miles S.W. of London. 
Its surroundings are unifiuc in beauty. Situated 
on a hill that vises gently from the iinely-wooded 
banks of the river, it is crowned with one of the 
grandest parks in the country. The view from the 
'J’erraco on the brow of the hill is scarcely surpassed 
by the famous prospect from Windsor’s Kound 


earlier. The town was originally named Shebn, 
and was the site of a royal palace which, thougli 
destroyed by Kicbard IL in an ecstasy of grief 
at the loss of his young queen, was rebuilt by 
Henry V., who also founded here (1414) a Car- 
thusian convent, called the House of Jesus of 
Bethlehem, and a house of Celestines. Henry VII. 
established near the palace an Observantine convent, 
suppref^sed in 1534. Ho held a grand tournament 
at the palace in 1492 and when, six years later, the 
mansion was nearly burned down, he had it rebuilt 
and ordained that it should be called Kichmond in 
future, in honour of his former earldom. Queen 
Elizabeth died in the palace in 1603 and, in 1637, 
Charles I. added to it the supsrb New or Richmond 
Park of 2,263 acres, the encircling wall of which 
measures eleven miles. The palace gradually 
perished and all that remains is the entrance 
gateway in Old Palace Yard, over which may yet 
l)e deciphered the Tudor arras. In the Old Deer 
l*ink, north of the town, by the river side, is the 
Observatory built in 1769 by Sir William Chambers 
and, in close proximity, are the celebrated gardens 
of Kew. The church of St. Mary Magdalen, partly 
ancient, is an edifice of brick, flint and stone. At 
the west end of the north aisle lies James Thom- 
son, the poet. The church contains memorials to 
Edmund Kean and Mrs. Yates, both ornaments of 
the stage, while in the churchyard was buried Vis- 
count Fitzwilliarn (d. 1816), the founder of the well- 
known museum in Cambridge. Other noteworthy 
buildings include* the Wesleyan Theological Institu- 
tion for the training of students for the foreign 
missionary field ; in the refectory is preserved John 
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Tower, and has been the delight and despair of Wesley's pulpit from his chapel in Moorfields; 
painters from the time of J. M. W. Turner and even the Town Hidl; the Free Library; the Royal 
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Hospital, and several almshouses. Richmond 
Green, once the jousting and tourney ground, 
still contains some line examples of houses erected 
in Queen Anne's reign. The Thames is spanned 
by a handsome stone bridge of live arches, com- 
municating with Twickenham, and a lock — the 
lowest on the stream— was constructed here in 
1894 partly with a view to hold up the water. 
Close to the Park, enviably situated on the verge 
of the hill, is tiie noted iiostelry of the Star and 
Garter, now modernised, but a familiar haunt of 
'rivackeray and Dickens and their readers. The 
White Lodge, a Crown residence in Richmond 
Park, has been occupied by .several distinguished 
persons, among them Sir Richard Owen and Earl 
Russell, while it was the birthplace of Prince 
Edward of York in 189d. Richmond is almost 
wholly a residential town, but market- gardening, 
nurseries and brewing are carri(;d on, and mention 
must be made of the Maid of Honour cakes that are 
a .speciality of the place. Pop. (1901), 31,077. 

Biclimoildi capital of Virginia, United States, 
on the left bank of the James, at the lower 
Fiills of the river and at the head of tide water, 
125 miles from the sea and 100 miles S.W. of 
Washington. In Capitol Stpiare stands the State 
house or Capitol, dating from 1785 and designed in 
part after the Maison Carrec in Nime^s. Other 
prominent buildings arc St, Paul’s Church, tlio 
city hall, the State Library, the Governor’s resi- 
dence, Jefferson Davis Mansion — the so-called 
White House of the Confederacy (now a museum 
of Confederate relics) — the Masonic Temple, several 
irai)ortant educational institutions and tlie Valen- 
tine Museum of antiquities and history. Richmond 
contains sevei'al notable examples of sculpture, 
among them J. H. Foley’s statue of Stonewall 
Jackson, Thomas Crawford’s group of Wasliington, 
Mercia’s statue of General Robert Lee and Houclon’s 
statue of Washington, 'rhere are numerous fine 
parks and tlie beautiful Hollywood Cemetery, in 
which much of the natinal scenery has been pre- 
served, where lie Presulents Monroe and Tyler, 
Jeffer.son Davis, Commodore Maury and John 
Randolph. The town is the headquarters of the 
tobacco trade and its manufactures include loco- 
motives, agricultural implements, nails, horseshoes, 
machine-shop products, flour, boots and .shoes, 
chemicals, paper, and woodwork, in addition 
to shipbuilding. The State capital since 17711, 
Richmond was made the capital of the Confederate 
States and witnessed the closing struggles of the 
Civil War, being entered by the Federals on April 
3rd, 1865, after a prolonged resistance. Manchester, 
on the opposite bank of the river, connected with 
Richmond by several bridges, has cotton, paper, 
tobacco and other industries, and (1900) a pop. of 
9,716. Pop. of Richmond (1900), 85,050. 

Biohtar, Hans, musical conductor, was bom 
at Raab, in Hungary, on April 4th, 1843. As a boy 
he sang in the choir of the Court chapel in Vienna 
and in 1859 attended the Conservatoriiim in that 
city, where he studied theory under Sechter and 
the horn under Kleinecke. In 1866 he became 
copyist to Richard Wagner, then living at Trieb- 


schen, near Lucerne, and mnde the fair copy of the 
score of J^ic MeUiisrsingcr. In 1868 he was con- 
ductor at the IIol Theater. Munich, whence he went 
to Paris and Brussels, wheie he ic<l the production 
of JUihengrin on March 22nd, 1870. In the same 
year he copied the score of the jXihehmgen Iting for 
Wagner and in 1871 look up the fH>st of conductor 
at the National Theatre, Budnj[:>est. In 1875 began 
Ins long connection with the Viennese OtHjra House, 
Next year he conducted the Festival at Bayreuth, 
which included the production of the Ring. In 1877 
he produced the in Vienna and appeared 

in London in 1879 to conduct the Wagner concert 
in the Albert Hall. He was conductor of the 
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Birmingham Festival in 1885 and next year received 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Music from Oxford 
University. Since then he has repeatedly conducted 
’in London and elsewhere the concerts which bear 
his name, as well as Wagner’s opernn at Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden, and he succeeded Sir 
Charles Halle in the direction of the Manchester 
Orchestra. As a conductor Richter is admittedly 
without a rival in Beethoven, Brahms, Wagner and 
the t)ther great masters of the classical schfx)!. 

Bichter, Johann Paul Fbikdbich. usually 
styled Jean Paul, humorist, was bom at Wunsiedel, 
Bavaria, on March 21st, 1763. Sent in 1780 to 
Leipzig University to study theology, he found him- 
self irresistibly attracted to literature and began to 
cultivate it in the midst of constant privation. It 
says much for his disposition that the hardships he 
experienced left hardly any trace on his writings. 
His first productions are very immature and unreal 
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ao<] are seldom read. He could find no publisher 
for some time, and to keep himself and bis widowed 
iur>tber lie wtis obliged to work hard as a tutor. 
In 1793 Unuehtbare Loge, the earliest of 
Ills really original books, wiis brought out and 
was well received. The next, Ilespervs (1792-4), 
is still considered by many to be his master- 
y)icce. He began to develop ids own peculiar 
style, and liis sentimentality found enormous 
favour. J/>y the publication of his Lehen des Quin- 

tun Fixlein (1796) 
and bis Jtliimen-, 
Fruckt-y und 
Dor nennt ache 
(1795), he at once 
sprang into the 
front rank of Ger- 
man authors, and 
was for a long 
time distinctly 
the most popular 
of tliem all. He 
wrote on philoso- 
j)hy and other 
sul)jects for a 
w’hile, married 
(IMU), and set- 
tled in Baircuth 
(1804), and then 
I)rod viced some of 
ins most amusing 
books, sucli a.s./)r. 
Jiatzenbcrgcr^s 
JiitdcTciar (1H09), as well ns patriotic works of 
11»e stamp of his JJamvirrungen fur Deutschland 
(1809). Having donv! bis best work, he retired 
on a small pension, and lived much by himself 
during his last years, wlvich were saddened by 
his blindness and tli<^ death in 1821 of a cherished 
son. He died on November 14th, 1825. Kiohter 
was unquestionably one of the greatest of 
liuniorists, but he is sometinios merely maudlin 
in svMitiment, and his diffu.seness militates again.st 
liis popularity; but tborc are pas.sages of ex- 
<piisite and almost uneqvialled beauty in some of 
his works, and Oarlyle’s admiration of him is well 
known. A complet e euition of his wnoings appeared 
in 1 826-38 in 65 volumes. Thec.almness and pene- 
trating humour of bis best works impres.s I'caders, 
and, despite certain manifest faults in them, his is 
one of the greatest names in German literary 
history. He is, however, not so widely read by his 
countrymen of the present day ; but that is alike 
their misfortune ami their fault. 

Bickets ( kochltis), a disease of childhood, in 
whi<di the bones do not assume their normal hard- 
ness. and are thus liable to yit-id unduly, with 
resulting deformity. In ncKeis tnere is ordinarily 
Hviekening of the joint enas of long bones, and 
there are often also enlargement of the liver and 
spleen, and general malaise. The abnormalities 
resulting from the yielding condition of the bones 
are most obviously displayed in curvature of the 
bones of the leg, with ensuing knock-knee, and 
in curvature of the spine, with exaggeration -of the 


normal curves, and frequently lateral rotation of 
the bodies of the vertebrae, again in the deformed 
condition of the thorax, which is known as “ pigeon- 
breast,” in the delayed closure of the fontanelles of 
the skull and in the prominences of the frontal and 
parietal eminences which are such characteristic 
appearances in the rickety cranium. There is 
usually, moreover, enlargement of the anterior 
extremities of the ribs, producing the beaded con- 
dition which is readily detected on passing the 
hand over the lateral aspects of the chest. Bickets 
manifests itself, as a rule, during the second year 
of life, and is often associated with conditions of 
poverty. It appears to be undoubtedly aggravated, 
if it bo not actually caused by improper diet. The 
majority of cases of rickets occur in children 
brought up by band, and in such case.s cross-exam- 
ination will probably elicit the fact that the mo.st 
unsuitable articles of diet have been supplied to the 
child. Accordingly, the children of the poor are 
far more commonly affected than the children of 
the wealthy and well-to-do. Children reared in large 
towns arc much more liable to be afflicted than 
conntry-born and bred bairns. The ailment is 
said to be so characteristic of England tluit in Ger- 
many it is called tlie •• English disease.” There is 
no foundation for the current notion that rickety 
children are mentally sharper than healthy children 
are. Since they cannot jilay much they spend 
more time with their elders and so may grow 
“ old-fashione<l,” but the want of normal jihysical 
strength is bound to prevent their intellectual 
capacity from outpacing that of more fortunately- 
sitiiateil children. Treatment consists in the admin- 
istration of niitiitious diet, with tonic remedies, and 
especially cod-liver oil. Sea air is said to be j^ar- 
ticnlarly valuable in this malady. Some chemical 
foods which present a combination of iron, phos- 
phorus and lime are valuable, avid it is a great pity 
that oatmeal ])orridgo is losing it.s old vogue in 
Scotland and elsewhere. It is an excellent bone* 
former and n nutritious food as well, and children 
readily become accustomed to it and like it. The 
reason porridge is not so general as it used to be is 
doubtless the trouble of preparing it — and it ?auiit 
be properly cooked — but such a trifling considera- 
tion t)ught not to be allowed to weigh against 
the imjxirtance to a growing child of a healthy 
con.stitution. It is necessary to do all that is 
possible to obviate strain upon the bones, such as 
would be calculated to increase deformity. Rickety 
children should be kept off their feet, and it may 
>»c c.ssential to employ splints or other instruments 
in supporting weak limbs. 

Biding, ^ W’^ord applied to each of the three 
sections into which the English county of York- 
shire — the county of broad acres — is divided. 
These are known as the North, East, and West 
Biding. Division has also been carried out in other 
English counties, but the sections are differently 
named. In Lincolnshire they are known as parts, 
in Kent as lathes, and iu Sussex as rapes. It is 
interesting to note that “riding” should pro- 
perly be “ tUriding,” implying the “ third part of a 
thing ” (as a shire). It has been plausibly conjec- 
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Cured that the erroneous style arose from the care- 
less division of the compound “ North -thriding,” 
-which became corrupted into the current form 

North Riding.” But this theory fails to account 
for the forms East and West Riding. 

Bidley, Nicholas, martyr-bishop, was born at 
Unthank Hall, near Willimotesvvick, in Northum- 
berland, in 1500, though this date is a little uncer- 
tain. He studied at Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, 
♦ he Sorbonne in Paris, and the University of 
Louvain. By 1530 he was again in Cambridge, 
where his jittaininents procured him the post of 
/•haplain to the University. In 1538 Cranmer insti- 
tuted him to the vicarage of Horne in Kent, and in 
1540, when he took the degree of D.D., he was 
elected ]Ma.ster of Pembroke Hall. His favourite 
walk in the orchard is still called after him. At 
Cambridge he protested against Papal interference, 
and was made royal chaplain by Cninmcr, and 
>i\iccessively Prebendary of Canterbury, Canon and 
Bishop of Rochester (1517). In ISfiO he became 
Bishop of London, and strongly objected to the use 
of holy water, and otlierwisc expressed pronounced 
views against such practices. He favoured Lady 
Jane Grey against Mary, who sent him to the Tower 
in lor):!, and after eight months’ imprisonment 
there ho was taken to Oxford, tried, adjudged a 
heretic, and burnt with Latimer in front of Balliol 
College, on ()ctoV)cr 10th, 1555. He denied the 
doctrine of llie Real Pre.senco. He is described as 
•“ small in stature, but great in learning.” 

Bienziy Cola pi (Rihnzo), tribune, was born 
at Rome in 131:1, and, though the son of an inn- 
keeper, managed to secure «a good education. The 
eloquence which was perhaps his most notable 
characteristic came to him in early youth, and, as a 
warm a<lmirer of Petrarch, he shared that poet’s 
views of the ancient glories of the Eternal City, and 
imagined it possible to restore its former prestige. 
He was sent with Petrarch to Pope Clement VI., 
who was at Avignon, and was made Vicar-Apos- 
tolical. Recogni.sing the misery of the people of 
Rome, he champioricid their cause, and became im- 
jrnensely popular. He was crowned tribune, and in 
Mav, 1347, the people formed a rejiublic, with, 
curioinsly enough, the consent of the Pope. Rienzi 
governed well for a time, but made various mis- 
takes and, when his dictatorsliip became insupport- 
able, fled to Najjlcs at the end of December, 1347. 
For over two years he remained in seclusion in the 
Abruzzi but, bis dreams regaining their old sway, 
went to Prague in 1350 to win over the incoming 
En)peror Charles IV. He was despatched to the 
new Pope, Innocent VI., at Avignon, and wfis sent 
to Rome along with Cardinal Albomoz who, the 
real head of affair.s, was yet to profit by Rienzi ’s 
popularity. They reached the Seven-Hilled City on 
August 1st, 1354, and were greeted with acclama- 
tion. For a brief interval all went well till Rienzi, 
pressed for money, put Fra Monreale to death at a 
banquet for the sake of his wealth. That foul deed 
was too much even for the hardened opinion of 
Rome. Public indignation gradually gathered head 
and finally broke out into revolt on October 8th, 
1354. The crowd surrounded the palace clamouring 


for Rienzi, who in disguise mixed with the mob, but 
being recogni.sed was instantly slain. His fortunes 
formed the ’^isbject of an oj^era by Richard Wagner 
and a romance by Lord I.\ tton. 

Bidsengebirg^e (or “Giant Mountains”) be- 
long to the Sudetic chain, and separate l*rus.*<ian 
Silesia from Bohemia an<l Moldavia, joining the 
Carpathian system, though the name is sometimes 
confined to the range bctweeri the sources of the 
Neisse and Bober, measuring 24 miles in length 
with a breadth of 15 miles. There are pictur- 
esque valleys and lofty j) 0 {iks, c y., Schneekoppe 
(5,255 feet), Brunnenberg (5,072 feet), and Hone 
Rad (4,958 feet). On tlie northern face, rising 
from the llirschberg valley, the range presents a 
precipitous front, but on the sout hern or Bohemian 
side the slope is more gradual. The three passes 
are, on the west, from llirschberg to Reichenberg, 
in the centre, from 8t. Peter to the Upper Elbe 
valley and, on the east, from LamU'shut to Frau- 
tenau. The Elbe pierces t i e range from Bolanuia 
and the Iscr, Bober and other rivers have their 
sources in or near the motmtains. Various parts 
of the hills are favourite summer resorts and 
UUbezalil (or “Number Nip”) is a demon who 
makes his home the recesses of tlic Ri(j>engebirge. 

BievaulJt Abbey, situated in tlio vall(?y of 
the Rye, 3 miles N.>\ . of Helmsley and al> >ut 2*) 
miles N. of Vork, Yorkshire, Engl.and. 'fhe JtbbeN, 
dedicated to the Virgin, wa.s founded for CisUMci.-nt 
monks in lUH l»\' W, alter Esixa*. who alt( 3 rwaMl> 
became a monk here himsidf and was buried wit liin 
the precincts in 1153. T1)C abbey is now a pichn- 
esque ruin, romantically jtlacod amidst venetjibhj 
trees and sheltering hills. Owing to the site on a 
rapidly-sloping hill, tl»e cluirch was built from 
north to south. Of the ntivo only a few fragments 
survive. The lower part; of tiie t ransepts is Norman, 
the upper part and the choir being Early English, 
The southern arcli of the crossing, 75 feet high, 
remains a striking feature. Of the choir there 
are extant the arcades, t ri fori urn, and cleiostorv, 
the south gable with buttress turret, and portions 
of the aisle walls and tlieir flying buttresses. The 
work, the design of which recalls that of Whitby, 
is extremely i)eautiful, Uiev.'iulx is the Norman 
French for Rye Vale. {tSrc jf, 312.) 

Bifle, a kind of firearm whose peculiarity con- 
sists in the barrel being grooved instetid of .smooth- 
bored, the gr()oving having more or less of a 
twist, thus ensuring greater accuracy of fl'gbr. 
for the bullet, siiice it bore.s, as it were, its wav 
through the air, and presents every si(ie of the 
projectile in turn to the lateral re.sistance. 
principle is not new, and was known on the 
Continent in th<‘ 15th century, but was not intro- 
duced into tiie British army till the American War 
of Independence, the America n.s being the fir.-t 
demonstrators of its superiority. The weapon was 
not used generally in the British army till about 
the time of the Crimean War. The first improve- 
ment in it was the introduction of the elongated 
bullet, which underwent various modifications 
tending to a greatly-enhanced range and accuracy. 
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The Enfield rifle, which on the introduction of 
brecchdoading was converted into the Snider, 
gave place to the Henry-Martini, and this, although 
R most serviceable weapon, was in turn superseded 
by the I^ee- Met ford magazine rifle. The tendency 
of modem itnprovernent.M has been in the direction 
of increasing the twist of grooving to a degree once 
thought inadvisable, and of diminishing the ciilibre, 
the net result beinga greater degree of penetration, 
a longer range, and a lower trajectory. In 1858 
the principle was applied to cannon, both Lord 
Armutrong and Sir Jo.Hepli Whitworth having been 
very successful in their manufacture. 

Bifle-Bird (IHMUh paradiseus), one of the 
Plume-birds from South-Eaafern Australia and 
Now Guinea. The popular name is said to liave 
been given by the early .settier.s, who saw in tlic 


plumage of the male (velvety black above and olive- 
gn*cn below) some resemblance to the uniform of 
the liiflo Brigade, one of the British infantry regi- 
ments. 

Bi|faf seaport and capital of the government of 
Tyivonia, seat of the governor-general of the Baltic 
Provinces, Russia, on the Southern Dwina (or 
Diina), five miles from its mouth in the Gulf of 
Riga, 812 8.W. of St. Petersburg. It is situateil on 
n sandy plain surrounded by hills and has extensive 
suburbs. Ti e modern town is well built, has good 
squares, wide quays, an esplanade, and gardens, 
and the river is crossed by a bridge of boats. 
Among the chief buildings are the cathedral, St. 
Peter’s church (with a spire of 440 feet), the 
Kitterhaus, Exchange, town- hall, polytechnic in- 
stitute, municipal library and museum, and school 
of navigation. The chief industries are the manu- 
facture of starch, soap, cards, artificial flowers, 


machinery, railway cars, beer and brandy, and 
there is a very extensive export and import trade, 
and numerous vessels frequent the port. Pop. 
estimated, 288,000. The Gulp op Riga washe.s the 
coasts of Courland, Livonia and Esthonia, and is 
120 miles long by 70 broad. The navigation is 
dangerous, and on the north-west the gulf is almost 
closed by the island of Oesel. The Southern 
Dwina flows into tlie gulf. 

Bight AflcenBion. [Ascension, Right.] 

Bight of Way. [Ways ] 

BightSp Bill of, a declaration delivered by the 
Lords and Common.s of the British Houses of 
1 arliament to the Prince and Princess of Orange, 
Fei)rnary 18, 1680, and afterwards enacted in 
Parliament when they became king and queen. It 
sets forth that King James, by 
the assistance of evil counsel- 
lors, endeavoured to subvert 
the laws and liberties of the 
kingdom by exerci.sing a |X)wer 
of dispensing with and sus- 
pending of laws, by levying 
money for the use of the Crown 
by pretence of prerogative with- 
out consent of Parliament, by 
prosecuting those who peti- 
tioned the king and discourag- 
ing petitions, by raising and 
keeping a stjinding army in 
time of peace, by violating the 
freedom of election of members 
to servo in Parliament, by 
violent prosecutions, and tho 
causing jiartinl and corrupt 
juries to be returned on trials, 
excessive bail to be taken, 
excessive fines imposed, ami 
cruel punishments to be in- 
flicted, all of which were 
declared illegal. The declara- 
tion (umcludes ill these re- 
markable words: — “And they 
do claim, demand, and insist 
upon all and singular the premises, as their 
undoubted rights and liberties.” The Act of 
Parliament above referred to (1 Will. & Mary, 
statute 2, c. 2) itself recogni.ses “ail and singular 
tho rights and liberties asserted and claimed in 
tho said declaration to be the true, ancient, in- 
disputable rights of the people of this king- 
dom.’* 

Sigi, an isolated peak in the canton of Schwyz, 
Switzerland, between the Lakes Zug and Lucerne. 
Rising to a height of 5,900 feet, it commands a 
panoramic view scarcely surpassed in a country 
where such prospects are numerous and splendid. 
Tourists u.scend to the summit (Rigi Kulm) by rail- 
ways worked by means of a toothed wheel and 
rail, 

Bigidity, that property possessed by a solid 
which causes it to experience no deformation or 
strain when a stress is applied to it. The fraction 
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— the co-efficient of rigidity — in this case is 
straip ® ^ 

infinitely great. No substance is, however, per- 
fectly rigid. Every substance yields under the 
action of a stress if we take small enough masses 
r.>f them, such as thin wires ; but some solids, such 
as steel, have a very large co-efficient of rigidity, 
and unless a considemble stress is applied to them 
the corresponding strain is too small to be ob- 
served. 

Rigor BCortis, the condition of rigidity whicli 
aifects the muscles of the body after death, brought 
about by the coagulation of the myosin, which is 
an important constituent of muscle. The muscular 
fibres become shortened, and there is consequent 
contraction, associated with the general stifiEening. 
lligor mortis usually begins within an hour or two 
ifter death, and extends, generally speaking, from 
above downwards. The relaxing of the bod\' as 
:he rigor passes away is the earliest intimation that 
lecoraposition has set in. Rigor conies on more or 
ess rapidly according to climate and teuijicrature, 
ind is also affected by the nature of the disease 
hat caused death. In the 'I'ropics and after cer- 
ain disetises, it is slight and brief and in some 
ja.ses hardly appreciable. 

Bigsdag. [Denmark.] 

Bimini (Roman AThninfaM), a town of the 
)rovince of Forli, Italy, on the Marccchia, near its 
uoLith in the Adriatic, 31 miles 8.E. of Ravenna. 
I'lie principal buildings include the splendid cathc- 
Iral of ISan Francesco, founded in the 13th and 
vbuilt in the 15th century, the churoh of St. 
xiuliano with an altar-piece hy Taiil Veronese, the 
diurch of St. Girolamo, the town hall with picture 
fjdlery, the communal palace, the arehmological 
luiseuni and the Palazzo Russo in whicli Francesca 
la Rimini, imraurtalised by Dante, met her fate in 
.285. Of the Roman iieriod there yet remain, in 
sxcellent preservation, the five-arched bridge of 
vhite marble built across the Marccchia by Augus- 
us, and a fine triumphal arch of Augustins, besides 
ragments of an amphitheatre. The manufactures 
jomprise silk, glass, ropes, eartlienware and furni- 
ure, and the salt-refineries and fisheries are of 
mportance. Founded by the Umbrians, Rimini 
ose to some prominence under the Romans, being 
he terminus of the P'larainian Way from Rome and 
he jEmilian Way from Placentia (Piacenza). It 
uflered somewhat at the hands of the barbarians in 
he ()th century and in the Middle Ages acknow- 
edgcfl the rule of the powerful family of Malatesta. 
?op., 43,000. 

Binderpest. [Cattle Plague.] 

BiltdSf a numerous people of Baluchistan, at 
he extreme west of British India, esfiecially in the 
province of Kachi and in the Mand district of the 
province of Makran. They are usually classed as 
)ne of the three great brandies of the Baluchi 
‘amily, but appear to be originally of Jat stock 
vith a slight infusion of Arab blood (hence their 
fiaim to Arab descent). 'J'hey are Mohammedans 
md speak the Northern Baluchi dialect. 


Bing, specifically, a circlet of gold, or other 
metal, worn as an ornament on the finger, in the 
ear, on the now?, ur other part of the body. Rings 
have been worn by mankind at least froiu the age 
in which metals began to bo worked. They were 
in vogue among the iVssyrians, the Egyptians (who 
used a great variety of rings and display e<l much 
artistic taste in their manufacture), the Greeks, 
the Romans, and indeed among most civilised 
peoples. Whether the ring was at first symbolic of 
eternity or of sexual rtilations is a matter of doubt, 
but it was early employed as a sign of authority, 
dignity, and honour. Jupiter gave Prometheus a 
ring. Pharaoh confirmed Josepli’s authority by a 
ring, bracelets and rings were presented by Eliezer 
to ReI}ecoa. Among the Romans wearing a ring was 
a privilege of the equestrian order, and at a later 
period gkuliators wore bracelets. With the Anglo- 
Saxons a ring round the neck was a sign of servi- 
tude. It is a matter of doubt whether this 
not the origin of the use of a ring in betrot hal and 
marriage. Much sui.>erstition has collected round 
the use of rings. The practice of engraving mot- 
toes or “posie.s’* in rings prevailed in the H>th cen- 
tury, and has been revivtui in the Mizpah ring.s 
of our own time, while mourning rings are still 
octjasionally given as memorials of the dead. 'J'ho 
presentation, on certain occasions, of rings oiioo 
prevailed in the Inns of Court, London. 

Binff, a combination of persons for securing, 
generally by coiTupt and unscrupulous methods, a 
variety of ends such as the controlling of Uui 
market in stocks, or the })rice of a commodity, or 
the engineering of a municipal or other cleidfion in 
order to jiromote the retuiri of a certain party w'itli 
the object of vesting the “ fat” offices in the gang 
who have “ nobbled the machine.” In the Unitetl 
States otlice-seekers are not unknown. They are 
persons, not necessarily eiMuT dishonourable or 
dishonest, who make a living by oftioo. They plan 
to obtain a working majority on executive commit- 
tees and, as tbo Right Hon. James Bryi;o says, in 
his American Commonwealth^ “ cement their ilomiii- 
ion by combination, each placing Ins influence at the 
disposal of the others, and settle all important 
measures in secret ccmclave.” No ring for nefarious 
political practices would be possible in any com- 
munity the members of which recognised it to 1)© 
their duty to take an active part in local self- 
government. 

Bingany St, [Ninian.] 

Bing-Bove. [ Pi g eon.] 

Binged Snakev The {Tropidonotvs natrix), is 
found in most of the countries of Eurofie, including 
England and Scotland. It does not occur in Ireland 
and it seems that attempts to introduce it there 
have failed not from any climatic peculiarity, nor 
from the sacredness of the soil, but from the 
prejudices of the people, who will not permit the 
creatures to survive. Being frequently found in the 
vicinity of water— for it is an expert swimmer — it 
is sometimes known as the Water Snake. The 
upper parts are brownish-grey, marked with black; 
there is some yellow on the head, and the under 
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nartii are lead-blue, sometimes marked with black. 
It is frx>m tiiree to four feet long. These snakes, 
which are ^^uite harmless, feed oii frogs, small fish, 
lizards, birds and their eggs, and mice. They are 
very partial to sunny banks and heaths where the 
grass is long and a pond is at hand. On the 
slightest alarm they vanish like a flash. When 
hungry they pursue their prey with relentless 
rapidity. I’hey slough their skins twice or oftener 
every summer, according to the temperature and 
the raiddity of growtii. Towards the end of 
autumn they retire to a sequestered and sheltered 
jipot, where, coiled up with a number of their 
fellows, they sleep during the winter. This hiber- 
iiation htsts until the warmth of spring sets in. 
The ^nake is said to be readily tamed and can be 
taught to recognise its feeders, keejiers and friends. 

Bing^nool (Tt/r'f/oy well-known 

bird of the Thrush family, rather larger than a 
blackbird, from which it differs in its black bill 
and its white gorget. It is a native of Western 
Europe, visiting Great Britain in the spring, remain- 
ing to breed, and generally leaving in the autumn. 
The nest is usnally made in heathy banks, and two 
broods are sotitctiines re iiumI. It feeds on insects, 
worms, molluscs, berries and fruit. 

BingWOOd, town of Hampshire, England, 
])leaHuntly situated on the Avon, 21 miles W. of 
■Southampton, 'riie church of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, though founded in the 13th century, has been 
almost wholly roconstructod. The cast wall has 
been a<lorne<l witli jiaintings in commemoration of 
•the family of .John Keble, the poet of The Christian 
Year, wlio married a daughter of a former vicar. 
•Other biiildiiigs inclmle tin* town hall, corn ex- 
change and (barter Lecture Hall. The manufac- 
tures include tlie knitted woollen gloves known as 
“ Hingwood,” linen collars and cuffs, in addition to 
brewing, saw-mills and the making of agricultural 
implements, 'i'lie Bomans had a military post here, 
and the Duke of Monmouth was brought hero a 
prisoner (captured at the spot close by called The 
Island) after tlie battle of Sedgemoor in 1(»85. The 
Avon is a good fishing stream, salmon and trout 
frequenting it. P<tp. of jiaiish (,1901), 4,029. 

BingWOrm, a skin disease, due to the growth 
of a fungus known as the Trichophyton tonsurans. 
It must 1)0 borne in mind that it is extremely con- 
tagions. llingworin frequently affects the scalp in 
chihiren. causing l()s.s of hair in patches, with the 
formation of circumscribed areas in which broken- 
off stumps of hair are left like stalks in a stubble- 
dield. Kingworm s)»metiincs occurs in adult males, 
affecting the hairy parts iif the face, and is then 
known as sycosis, ur “ barber’s itch,” being usually 
conveyed by means of an infected shaving-brush or 
razor, 'fhe hair follicles become swollen and form 
nnl, |)a inful nodules, in which matter collects, a 
hail* piercing each. The discharge and scurf 
gather on the surface, producing thin crusts. 
Ringworm also at times aff€)cts the body, producing 
raised patches, with a reddened and elevated 
margin. The treatment of ringworm consists in 
vdestroybig the parasitic fungus by which the 


disease is caused. The affected surface must he 
kept closely-shaven, scrupulously clean, and to it 
must be applied some form of parasiticide, such as 
pitch-ointment or oil of cade. In the case of ring- 
worm affecting the body, liniment of iodine should 
be applied to the spots every morning until it pro- 
duces a little soreness, when it may be discontinued 
for a day or two. If this is not effectual a small 
quantity of blistering fluid may be applied and 
sulphur ointment is also useful. In “ barber’s itch,” 
the crusts must first be softened with bread-and- 
water poultices and then removed. The affected 
hairs must next be carefully extracted with forceps, 
to give free passage to tlie discharge and enable a 
mixture of equal parts of sulphur ointment and 
lanoline to reach the roots of the diseased follicles. 
Care should be taken to see that razors are 
thoroughly washed in hot water before use, and 
that the skin is well .sprayed after shaving. 

Bio de Janeiro, U state of Brazil, bounded on 
the 8.W. by Sfto Paulo, on the W. and N W. by Minas 
Geraes, on the N.E. by Espirito Santo, and on the 
E. and S.E. by the Atlantic. It occupies an area 
of 2(»,G.30 square miles. The coastal district i.s low- 
lying, but the interior is mountainous, the loftiest 
summits being found in the Organ IMountains, the 
8erra do Mar and, on the we.stcrn border, the 
Serra da Mantiqueira. The Parahyba is the princi- 
pal river. The soil is rich and yields cacao, coffee, 
cotton, indigo, maize, sugar and medicinal and 
dye woods, besides timber economically valuable, 
Potropolis, the capital (9,n00), has breweries and 
manufactures of silks, cottons and cigars. Pop. 
(estimated), 1,25(>,0U0. , 

Bio do JaneirOi sometimes simply called Rio, 
the capital of the republic of Brazil and, next to 
Buenos Aires, the most populous city of South 
America, situated on the west wing of the bay of 
that name on the east coast of Brazil. It presents 
a beautiful asjvt*ct from the sea, one of the first 
objects seen being the Sugar Loaf, which rises, at 
the south-western entrance to the bay, directly 
from the water to the height of 1,000 feet. To the 
north, beyond the city, the bay, studded with 
islands, opens out from its mile-wide mouth into 
an oval basin about 20 miles long from south-west 
to north-east, with a maximum width of over seven 
miles, its coast -l ine exceeiiing fiO miles in circum- 
ference. Antonio Gallenga called it “the very gate 
to a tropical Paradise,” and by common consent it 
is allowed to be one of the most magnificent in tlie 
world ; Hio de Janeiro is built partly on an i.sland 
and partly on the mainland, and is protected 
by forts. The old part is on flat land, but the 
newer quarter is erected on the slopes of the hills 
which rise above the town and are interspersed with 
valleys. To the north well-timbered and cultivated 
ground runs into the interior as far as the Organ 
Mountains. The houses are of granite, with upper 
storeys of wood and tiled roofs. The streets are for 
the most part paved and have raised pavements. Tlic 
principal buildings include the Senate House, the 
City Hall, the Exchange, the Misericordia Hospital, 
the Academy of the Fine Arts, the Museum, the 
Polytechnic and Medical Institutes, the Arsenal, the 
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Imperial College, Library and tlie Botanical Gardens ! 
at Botafogo with a far-famed avenue of palms. One j 
of the finest features of the town is the aqueduct, | 
which, supported on a double row of 42 arches, 
brings water from Mount Corcovado in the south- 
west. The noble roadstead — deep, extensive and 
well-sheltered — is one of the best in the world, 
and the wharf accommodation is extensive. The 
chief manufactures are woollens and other textiles | 
and flour, and the export and import trade is large, I 


principal affluents are the Pecos on the left and, on 
the right, the Conchos, Sulado and Salinas. In 
several districts its water is used for irrigation. 
The drainage area is estimated at 250,000 square 
miles. 

Bio Grande do Norte (“ Grand River of the 
North *'), a maritime state of Brazil, having the 
Atlantic on the N. and E., i*arahyba on the 8., 
Ceara on the W., and containing 22,190 square miles. 
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the former consisting of coffee and other produce 
from the interior. Rio was discovered on New 
Year’s Day, 1531, by Alphonso de Souza, a Portu- 
guese captain, who, under the impression that he 
had struck the estuary of a river, called it Rio i 
de Janeiro, that is, the River of January. It was 
next settled by Huguenots in 1558, but Villegag- i 
non, their leader, became tyrannical and many of 
flie refugees returned to Europe and prevented 
further emigration. The Portuguese drove out the 
remnant and established in 15()7 a footing which 
they maintained permanently. In 1763 it was made 
the capital of the viceroyalty in preference to 
Bahia, became the capital of Brazil in 1822, and 
took the lead in the Revolution of 1889, which 
overthrew the monarchy and established the re- 
public. Pop. (estimated), 750,090. 

^ Bio Grande del Norte C‘ Great River of the 
North ”), a river of the United States, rising in the 
■San Juan Mountains, in the south-west of Colorado, 
flows first in an easterly and then in a south- 
easterly direction, and enters the Gulf of Mexico 
after a course of 1,800 miles. It traverses the 
San Luis Valley, New Mexico, and from about 32° N. 
serves as the boundary between Texas and Mexico. 
Considering its length, the volume of water brought 
down is .small and the stream is shallow in many 
$»arts and obstructed by rapids and sandbanks. Its 


Mountainous in the south and west, the land 
descends in the north a,nd east to a flat sandy 
shore. The coast is dangi'rous on account of its 
shoals, and the rivers include the Kio Grande (from 
which the state takes its name), tlie f^irido and 
Apody. Tlie chief productions are coffee, cotton, 
sugar-cane and manioc, and large numbers of cattle 
and horses are reared. The country also yields 
resin, gums, balsam, and dye-woods, and among the 
minerals are gold, silver, iron, salt, crystal, sand- 
.stonc, limestone and granite. Natal, the capital 
(.50,000), does a considerable export trade in coffee, 
sugar and cotton. Pop. (estimated) ■1(X),000. 

Bio Grande do Snl (“Grand River of the 
South ’’), a maritime state of Brazil, bounded on the 
N. by Santa Cathariim, on the W. and S.W. by the 
Argentine Republic, on the S. by Uruguay, and on 
the E. by the Atlantic. It covers an area of 91,250 
square miles. It is well watered, the chief river 
being tbe Jacuhy. The coastal district is flat, tho 
centre mountainous, Serra Geral being the highest 
elevation, and the west is occupied by plains. The 
south-eastern seaboard is flanked by Lake Mirim 
and Lake Patos. The soil is fertile and produces 
grain, rice, potatoes, beans, onions, maize, sugar, 
coffee, tobacco, and mati^, or Paraguayan tga. 
Cattle, horses and mules are raised in great num- 
bers. Porto Alegre (90,000) does a large export 
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trade in cattle, bides, tobacco and niat£. Fop. 
(estimated) about l,000.0(j0. 

Bio HegrOf a river of South America, rising in 
the south-east of Colombia, about the parallel of 
2 ^ N., where it bears the name of the Guainia. It 
pursues at tirst an easterly direction, and then 
bends round to the south-east, forming for some 
distance the south-western boundary of Venezuela, 
and ultimately falling into the Amazon just below 
Manaos, after a course of 1,40() miles. Its principal 
tributarh‘> are, on the left, the Atabapo, theCiissi- 
quiare (by means of which most valuable communi- 
cation is established between the Amazon and the 
Orinoco), the Padauiry and the Kio Branco and, on 
the right, the Uaupes. At its mouth it is a mile 
and a half wide, somewhat higher up it has a 
width of nine miles, while near Barcollos it is 
almost fifteen miles wide. 

Bio BTogrOi a river of the Argentine Republic, 
Boutli Amenou. It is formed by the junction of the 
Limay and Neuquen rivers, botii of which rise in 
the Andes, and after a mainly easterly course of 
400 niiloB empties itself into the Atlantic. The 
length to its remotest source is calculated to be 
(150 mih^s. It has a rapid current, antUhallows and 
ish^ts are numerous. In the lower * reaches the 
banks are fertile. 

Biot. When three or more persons a.«sociate 
together with intetit mutually to assist one another 
against anyorje who opposes them in the execution 
of souie private enterprise with force or violence 
against the pent‘e, or to the manifest terror of the 
tieople, whether the act intended were of itself 
lawful or unlawful, and although they dispart of 
their own accord wiMiout doing anything, this is 
an urdawful tisscmbly. If, after their lirst meeting, 
they move forwards tow'ards tlie execution of their 
intended purpos<i, whether they actually execute 
that purpose or not, this is a rout, and if they put 
it into execution tlien it becomes a riot ; and if 
any person encourages, promotes, or tfikes part in 
smdi riot, whether by words, signs, or gestures, 
or by wearing the badges or ensigns of the rioters, 
he is considered a rioter. The Riot Damages Act, 
188<>, provides compen.sation out of the police rates 
of the district to owners of property riotously in- 
jured, stolen, or destroyed. Among the more noted 
riots (so-called) were the Porteous Mob in Edin- 
burgh (17110), the No Popery riots fomented by 
Lord George Gordon, in which Newgate Jail was 
burned down (17S0), the 0. P. riots at Covent Gar- 
den, which ceased only when the old prices (hence 
the name) were restored (1801)), tli# Luddite riots, 
cuiused by the introduction of machinery (1811-12), 
the Poterloo Massacre at Mnnche«^r*(1819), the 
Chartist riots at Newport (1839), the Rebecca riots 
in South Wales (1843), the Reform -riots at Hyde 
Park, when the railings were jmlled down (1866), 
mul the looting of the Loudon West End by a mob 
of residuum (1886). J ' 

Bio TintOy a river of southern^ Spain, in the 
province of Huelva. Near its source ore productive 
copper-mines, which are worked by a foreign syndi- 


cate, and employ 10,000 people, who handle nearly 
two million tons of ore annually. The metal is 
carried by railway to Huelva, near the mouth of 
the river, and thence exported. 

Bipon, a city of the West Hiding of Yorkshire, 
England, on the right bank of the Ure, here 
crossed by a stone bridge of 14 arches, 22 miles 
N.W. of York. Around the city is a district of 
some 30,000 acres in which since Saxon times the 
Archbishop of York has held jurisdiction, known as 
the Liberty of Ripon, or Riponshire. The sounding 
of the mayor’s horn w'as one of the most ancient 
customs in England. Formerly it announced the 
setting of the watch — the chief officer till 1604 
bearing his Saxon designation of Wakeman — but 
has now given place to the sounding of three blasts 
every night at nine o’clock before the mayor’s 
reshlence, and three more at the market cross. 
The cathedral bell is also rung at the same hour, 
being the present-day survival of the custom of the 
curfew. The sec was erected in 1836, and in 1888 
the diocese was reduced in area by the creation of 
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the see of Wakefield. The cathedral, dedicated to 
St. Peter and St. Wilfrith,is a cruciform structure, 
with large central tower and two towers flanking 
the west front, of many styles. Under the great 
central tower is the Saxon crypt known as St, 
Wilfrid’s Needle. The chapter-liouse, vestry and 
crypt beneath are Norman. The transepts, portions 
of the nave and choir and other parts are Transition, 
the west front and towers are Early English ; parts 
of the choir and east, end are Decorated, and 
portions of the choir, choir-screen, south transept, 
central tower, nave and library are Perpendicular. 
The cathedral measures internally 270 feet, the 
nave 87 feet, the transepts 132 feet, and the height 
varies from 79 feet to 88 feet The other prominent 
buildings are the Bishop’s Palace, the deanery, the 
free grammar school, founded by Edward VI. and 
reorganised in 1872, the Diocesan Female Training 
College, the Bluecoat School, the Town Hall, the 
Public Booms and Victoria Hall, and the Mechanics’ 
Institution, besides several ancient hospitals and 
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almshouses. In the uarkct>place stands the stone 
obelisk, 90 feet higli, erected in 1781 by William 
A^islabie, for sixty years M.P. for the borough. The 
annual celebration of St. Wilfrid (Wilfritt), the 
patron-saint, is usually held on the first Saturday 
in August, when a grand procession with flags, 
banners and music perambulates the streets, the 
most conspicuous feature in the pageant being the 
horseman, representing the saint, who is arrayed in 
[irchiepiscopal vestments and mitre and bears a 
srozier. Pop. (1901), 8,230. 

&ipon« Frederick John Robinson, Viscount 
Goderich, 1st Earl of, statesman, was born in 
London on October 30th, 17vS2. He was educated 
at Harrow and St. John’s College, Cambridge. He 
studied for the bar. but was never called. In 1806 
he was elected M.P. for Carlow, but in the follow- 
ing year he was returned for Ripon, which he con- 
tinued to represent till his elevation to the peerage 
in 1827. After filling several subordinate posts he 
became President of the Board of Trade in 1818, 
and in 1823 he was made Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. His first budget was well received, and 
he obtained grants for buildings at the British 
Museum for the accommodation of the Royal 
Library. His .second budget also won favour, and 
he secured £57,000 for the purchase of the Anger- 
stein pictures which formed a nucleus for the 
national collection. He still proceeded to reduce 
taxation in his third budget (1825), but his san- 
guine views about the state of the country in 1826, 
in spite of prevalent deeply-rooted distrc-ss, became 
irksome to tlie Commons, and in 1827 he was trans- 
ferred to the Upper House as Viscount Goderich. 
Canning made him Secretary for War and the 
('olonies with the leadership of the Lords, and, on 
Canning’s death, he became Prime Minister, a post 
for which he possessed no qualifications whatever 
and which ho resigned on J«anuary 8th, 1828. 
Under Lord Grey he beciime Secretary for War and 
the Colonies (1836), an oflSce which he exchanged 
for that of Lord Privy Seal. He resigned in 1834 
because he could not approve of any attack on the 
English Church in Ireland. He remained out of 
office till 1841, when he accepted the Pre.sidentship 
of the Board of Trade under Sir Robert Peel, who 
transferred him to the Board of Control for India 
in 1843, to make room for W. E. Gladstone at the 
Board of Trade. Ripon moved the second reading 
of the Anti-Corn Law Bill in 1846, and resigned 
office on the overthrow of Peel. He died at Putney 
Heath onj January 28th, 1869. He was a well- 
meaning, amiable, upright, irresolute man, who 
li ve.s in history chiefly as the “ Prosperity Robinson ” 
(in allusion to his optimism at the Exchequer) and 
“ Goody Goderich ** (because of liis want of vigour 
Colonial Secretary) of William Cobbett's gibes. 

George Frederick Samuel Robin- 
son, IsT Marquis of, statesman, was born in 
London on October 24th, 1827. He sat in the 
House of Commons for Hull (1852), Huddersfield 
(1853), and the West Riding of Yorkshire (1867), 
going to the House of Lords on the death of his 
father in 1869. In 1863 be became Secretary for 
War, and In 1866 Secretary for India. Front 1868 to 


1873 he was Lord President of the Council. In 1869 
he had received the Garter, and in 1871 had acted 
as chairman of the Commission on the Alabama 
Claims which drew up the ’Ireaty of Washington, 
being raised to the marquisate in recognition of his 
services. Elected Grand Master of the Freemasons 
in 1871, he was obliged to resign the office in 1874 
on his conversion to Roman Catholicism. In 1880 
he was appointed Governor- General of India, his 
rule being particularly distingui.shed by considera- 
tion for the sentiment: and welfare of the natives. 
This office he filled with unusual aocoptance till 
1884, in spite of the bitterest attacks of the Anglo- 
Indian community. In ls86 ho vvjis First Lord of 
the Admiralty, and from 1 892- 5 (\)lonial Secretary. 
He wa.s Mayor of Rijmn in 1895-6. On the aoce.s- 
sion of the labcrals to power in 1906, the Marquis 
became Ijord Privy Seal and leatkr of the House of 
Lords in the administration of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman. 

3Etippl6-]ll!arkv an undulation of tlic surface of 
sand or other fine-grained rock produced either 
directly by the action of the wind uj>on the surface 
when wet, or indirectly by its action on shallow 
water. In either case the rippling consist s of alter- 
nating long slojics to windward and short steep 
slopes to leeward. If slightly sun-baked between 
tides, a fresh layer of sediment may preserve a 
ripple-mark, and we find hundreds of feet of sand- 
stones thius rippled throughout and evidencing 
steady subsidence keeping pace with deposition. 
When in situ ripple-marked beds tcdl us the 
direction of the wind when they wore laid down. 
The under-surface of the next layer will present a 
cast which has been termed a negative ripple-mark. 
Ripple-marks are often tis 80 ciat 6 <l with sun-cracks, 
rain-prints, and foot-prints, all signs of shore 
conditions. 

U:>p Von. Winkle, the subject of the best- 
known paper in Wiishington Irving’s 
(1819). He is a ne’er-do-weel living in a village on 
the Hudson, and flees from his termagant wife to 
the Catskill Mountains. There he encounters 
Hendrik Hudson and his men playing ninepins. 
He broaches a keg and the liquor overpowers him. 
When he wakes he finds himself and all around 
him changed. His wife is dead and buried, his 
daughter married, his native village remodelled. 
Hq has in |x>intof fact been asleep for twenty years, 
and naturally a good many things have happened 
in that time. The strangest event of all is that his 
own country has ceased to belong to England and 
has become the free and independent United 
States. Rip is identified by some of his old mates, 
and he lives happily with his daughter for several 
years. The story has been dramatised, but the 
only version that held the stage for a period was 
that of Dion Boucicault. which owed everything to 
the genius of Joseph Jefferson (1829-1905), who 
created the title rote, 

Sistori, Adelaide, ^actress, was born at Civi- 
dale, in Friuli, Italy, on January 29th, 1822. Bhe 
was trained for the stage at an early age, and made 
E great sensation in i'rimeeiea da Bimini when 
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14 yearn old. Other remarkable impersonations 
were those of “Mary Stuart” (1H40), “Queen 
Elizabeth ” and “ I^dy Macbfith.” In 1847, on her 
marriage to the Marcjuis Capranica del Qriilo, she 
retired from the stage for a short period. In 1865 
she made her in Taris as “ Francesca ” and 

won universal plaudits, though Rachel was then in 
her glory, and in the following year appearerl in 
London with ecjuaUy conspicuous success. She 
made three tours in the United States, during one 
of which she played “ Lady Macbeth ” to the “ Mac- 
beth ” of Edwin Booth. At the time of the Dante 
celebrations in Florence in 1855, she took part, 
along with Tomrnaso Salvini and Ernesto Rossi, in 
a performance of Francaca da Rimini. She re- 
tired from the stage in 18H5, but lived to an 
honourctl old age, dying in Rome on October 9th, 
I9(m;. 

Ritsohly ALBRKCtfT, theologian, was born at 
Bre.slau, Prussian Silesia, on March 21st, 1822, and 
stialied at Bonn and Halle. He came under the 
influence of the Tul)ingen school, as his OrUfinof 
the Old Catholic Chvrch shows, but in the second 
edition he discards the fundamental positions of 
his master Baur. In 1 85;i he became professor of 
theology at Bonn, ami in 1861 at CJottingen, where 
tht* rest of his life wa.s spent and where he died, on 
March 2Hth, 18s<t. His Addrvnucit on Religion are 
marked by the iniluencc of Kant and Schleierraacher, 
and (Inally, in IHtll, he became impressed by the 
teaching of |j(»tzo. In Jundijication and Reconcilia- 
tion, ptiblished in 1M70— 1, and with important 
revisions in 18HH, lie expounds a .system of tlieology 
whicli give.s prominence to the practical side of 
Christianity. While doubting the possibility of 
demonstrating the existence of (lod to t lie specu- 
lative intellciit, llitse.hl held that He is really 
revealed to tlioso who realise their need of Him. 
(lod is to bo t hought of as love Whoso purpose is 
the moral organi.sation of matikiiid in the Kingdom 
of (iod, t he communit v founded by Christ, in which 
alone humanity can he reconciled to Him. This 
reconciliation Christ wrought not by vicariously 
sufTering tlic punishment due for sin, but by His 
perfect fultllment of the work of His calling and 
patient endurance of suffering even unto death. 
At tirst KitschVs teaching met with hostile criticism, 
but it won its way rapidly, and among his adherents 
were Bcmler atid Harnack. 

Bitsohl, FiitKDRiCH WiLHKi.M, philologist, W'aS 
horn at (Irossvurgula in Thuringia, on April 6tb, 
18tH>,and educated at Leipzig and Halle, He made 
a 8|>ecial study of classical philology, took his 
degree in 1829, and became a pr<)fe.s8or at Breslau 
in 1834. After a tour tlirough Italy he received 
the apfK>intment of professor of classicalliteratureat 
Bonn (1839), and between 1848 and 1854 published 
what is considered his greatest work, his edition of 
Plautus, remarkable for its wealtli of learning and 
acumen. In 1854 ho was made chief librarian and 
director of the Art Museum and Museum of 
Antiquities, and in 186.5 removed to I^eipsig as 
professor of philology. He died at Leipzig on 
November 9tli, 1876. He was eminent for his 
knowledge of Latin inscriptions, and his work on 


that subject {Prucas Latinitatis Afonumenta Epigra- 
phiea, 1862) is of g^eat value. As a teacher, too, 
he was noteworthy, it being calculated that forty of 
his pupils became famous German sarants. 

Ritsoilf Joseph, antiquary, was born at Stock- 
ton-on-Tees, England, on October 2nd, 1752, and 
was educated in his native town. He was trained 
to the law, and settled in London in 1775 as a 
conveyancer. He had already given evidence of 
marked eccentricity. At the age of 20 he turned 
vegetarian and developed a bitter and cantankerous 
temper, which he displayed to the full in his 
Obnervations on the three first volvmes of [ Warton’s] 
“ History of English Poetry ” (1782), and next year 
he assailed with .similar virulence Johnson and 
Steeven’s edition of Shakespeare. He was an 
industrious collector of chap-bf)ok8 and old ballads, 
in the collation and revision of which he displayed 
unusual care and accuracy. His Selei^ Collection 
of English appeared in 1783, and his Ancient 

Songs from the Time of Henry the Third to the 
Revolution in 1792. the latter disfigured by an 
attack on Bishop Percy. His best service to 
English literature was rendered by his exhaustive 
collection of tlie ballad.s of Robin Hood (1795). 
His labours gained him the acquaintance of Sir 
Walter Scott, whom he .sometimes visited and who 
was almost the only man who could tolerate him. 
He died in London on September 23rd, 1803. 

Ritnalisnii or the strict observance of cere- 
monies, has prevailed in all times and among all 
nations, though it is often applied only to tho 
ol>servance of religious rites. The “trooping of 
the colours ” in London may be taken as an instance 
of military ritualism ; but in modern times tho 
word is specially used to signify the great impor- 
tance aitachetl to ceremonial, as embodying certain 
doctrinal truths, by a section of the Anglican 
Church. Tho Public Worship Regulation Act of 
1874 was passed for the purpose of restraining the 
exuberance of tho more audacious of the clergy. 
For several years it seemed to have attained this 
end, but abuses in t he Church ceremonial having 
again become notorious, a Commission of inquiry 
was appointed an<l reported in 19(.)6. 

Rive de Gier, a town of the department of 
Loire, France, on the Gier, n tributary of the 
Rhone, 13 miles N.E. of St. Etienne. It is situated 
in one of the richest coalfields in the country, in 
which over 50 mines are in operation. There are 
also extensive manufactures of glass, iron and 
silk. The town was in existence in Roman times, 
and the coal has been worked since the reign of 
Henri IV. Pop. (1901), 16,00C>. 

River, a stream of water flowing over a portion 
of the earth’s surface and discharging into the sea, 
a lake, or other river. Rivers generally have theii 
source in springs, or from the melting of snow and 
ice on the summits of the highest mountains. The 
most rapid movement is at the surface, friction re- 
tarding the lower current. A velocity of 3 inches a 
second at the bottom of a river is sufficient to tear 
up fine clay, G inches a second moves line sand, 
12 inches a second fine gravel, and 3 feet a second 
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stones as large as an egg. When a river is in flood, 
or spate, its transporting power is ver? great. The 
material carried by it is deposited in the estuary at 
its mouth, and tends to form a delta. The course 
of a few rivers is almost wholly subterranean, and 
the corrosive power of some streams is powerful 
enough to alter the whole face of the country over 
which they run, as is shown in the American State 
of Colorado. 

Bivers. Anthony Woodville, Baron Scales 
AND 2nd Earl, courtier and statesman, was born 
in i>r about 1442. His sister Elizabeth wiis queen 
of Edward IV., and he was himself the guardian of 
the young Prince Edward. His position excited 
envy in other nobles, which was heiglitened by his 
ambition. When the king died, Rivers made pre- 
parations to place the voung prince on the throne, 
hut w’as frustrated by the Duke of Gloucester, who 
caused him to bo executed, without trial, at Ponte- 
fract on June 25th. 1488, and usurped the throne 
under the title of Richard III. Rivers had been 
Governor of Calais and captain -general of the king’s 
forces, and was also the friend of William Caxton, 
the printer, for whom he translated the Dictes and 
Sat/hiffs of the Phihsoj/hers, the first book printed 
in England (1477). A few other translations by 
Rivers were issued from Caxton s press. 

Biver-Terrace, a terrace-like remain of its 
own gravels and otlier alluvium cut into and aban- 
doned by a river as it narrows and deepens its 
channel, each marking the level of a former fiood- 


the middle terrace, and the low-level gravels, the* 
highest being the oldest. In Maine and elsewhere 
there are four, five, or even six or seven levels, as 
in the valley of the Connecticut, and the period tO‘ 
which they owe their formation, that immediately 
following the Glacial Perio<l, has been termed tbe> 
Terrace Period. Though there can be little doubt 
that the successive terraces indicate a slirinking of 
the volume of water in the rivers from the time- 
when they were swollen xvith tl)e melting snows of 
later (Racial times, they probably also indicate suc- 
cessive uplifts of the land, increasing the velocity, 
and consequently the .‘<cour, of the river.s whilst 
raising their former flood> plains beyond roach of 
inundation. 

Binriera, a name applied to the Mediterranean 
coast from Spezia in Italy westwards to Hyferes in 
France. It is renowned for its scenery, winter 
climate, luxuriant and sub-tropical vegetation, and 
the remarkable coloration of sea and sky. From 
Spezia to Genoa the district is called iliviera di 
Levantc and from Spezia. to Hydros Riviera di 
Ponente. The i)rineipal places oi) t he littoral are. 
Spezia. Santa Margharitfi, Genoa, Savona, Porto 
Maurizio, San Remo. Bordighera, Ventimiglia, 
Mentone, Monaco, Villefranclic, Nice, Antibes., 
Cannes, Fr{*jus and Hy5rc.s. The (\»rniche road 
follows the sea for a consideralde distance. It is 
of interest to note that the term Uivitfra is a 
foreign appellation, never being used by t he natives 
of the seaboard. 



IS MAKUS TUA8, DOMINE.*’ 

(From the etching hj C, 0. Murray, after the painting hy Briton Riviere, R..4. By permisdm 
of the Ci^uncil of the Art Union qf London.) 


plain. In Europe there are commonly three types Bivierai Briton, painter, was bom in Xiondon 
of such terraces, known as the high-level gravels, on August 14tb, 1840, and educated at Cheltenham 
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(where his father was drawing-master) and St. 
Mary Uall, Oxford. Jlis bent towards art 
manifested itself while he was still a boy and he 
exhibited at the British Institution and Royal 
Academy when he was at Cheltenham and Oxford, 
his training t»eing almc«t entirely due to his father. 
His subjects are mainly animal with the human 
figure introduced (often prominently) to aid the 
composition. As a variant to the familiar pictures 
of 8ir E(iwin Landseer, who painted mostly the 
more familiar domesticated animals as though he 
lovfHl them, while Riviere affected lions, tigers, 
and oilier “wild” creatures, his paintings soon 
.acquired great popularity. He was elected A.R.A. 
in 1878 and U.A. in 1881. Among his best-known 
works are “The Poacher’s N iirsc ” (1868), “Circe” 
(1871), “ Daniel ” (1872), “ Persejxilis ” (1878), “In 
Manus Tuas, Domine” (1879). “Miracle of the 
8wine” (1883), “ Vai Victis” (1885), “Rizpah” 
<1HH6), “ A Mighty Hunter before the Lord ” (1891), 
PliiJBbus Apollo” (1895), “ St. George ” (1900), “ To 
the Hills (1901), and “ Aphrodite ” (HK)2). 

Bivoli, a town of the province of Turin, Pied- 
mont, Italy, 8 miles AV. of Turin. In the royal 
j>ala<ie Victor Amadeus II. died a prisoner in 1732. 
The marmfactures comprise silks, linens and 
woollens. Pop* (1“0()), 7,2(K). 

Bivolif fl- village in the province of Verona, 
Venfstia, Italy, 12 miles N.W, of Verona. It is 
famous as tlu? scene of Napoleon’s victory over the 
Austrians on January 1 Uh, 1797. Ma8s6na derived 
ids ducal title fnmr the village and a celebrated 
street in Paris oommemoratiis tlie battle. 

Boach (Itf ueiHCun rut Huh), a fish of the Carp 
family, common all over Europe north of the Alps. 



ROACtl. 


It IS at»out a foot long, dull greqn above and lighter 
below ; t lie fins, excepting the dorsal, are red. It is 
a gregarious fish, swimming in large schools. The 
eggs furnish food for the trout. At ordinary times 
the roach frequents holes in the beds of rivers. It 
is said that they are sometimes found in bays in 
the Baltic neur the shore. The roach is in best 
condition for table in Octolier, but is not much 
esteemed as an article of diet. Formerly the 
mistaken notion prevaileci that this fish was exempt 
from the ills that its class is heir to, aocordir^ to 
the old proverb, “as sound as a roacn.^* Tliey 


were therefore considered the fishes of Saint Roch 
(after whom they were supposed to be named), the 
healer and patron-saint of the sick and stricken. 

Boaimey a town of the department of Loire, 
France, on the left bank of the Loire, 50 miles 
N.N.W. of St. iifetienne. It was the Roman station 
Rodomna and was pillaged by the barbarians in 
the 4th century. It is an imporbint industrial 
centre, owing much of its consequence to its posi- 
tion in the Loire and Rhone coalfield. The manu- 
factures comprise cottons, woollens, pottery, tiles, 
chemicals and paper, in addition to iron- and brass- 
founding, dyeing and engineering. The chief 
buildings are the Hutel-de-ville, and the churches 
of St. fetienne and Notre Dame des Victoires, and 
there are ruins of a castle and 11th-century tower. 
Pop. (1901), 34,900. 

Boaringi a symptom of disease in the horse. 
It usually occurs in jussociation with mischief in- 
volving the Ifiryngeal muscles, ordinarily of the left 
side. This results in a narrowing 'of i he glottis, 
which gives rise to a singular inspiratory sound 
(readily detected by passers-by on the pavement) 
exhibited, as a rule, under exertion. 

Boaring FortieSf n. name applied to that part 
of the Atlantic which lies between the degrees of 
40 and 60 N. The epithet 1ms reference to the 
stormy weather which is encountered here by ships 
going between Europe and North America. The 
appellation is also given by analogy to the corres- 
ponding region in the south latitude of the Pacific, 
Atlantic and Indian Oceans. 

Bobbery, the felonious and forcible taking 
from the person of another goods or money to any 
value by violence or putting him in fear. (1) The 
taking must be unlawful ; (2) the value is im- 
material ; (3) it must be by force or previous putting 
in fear. The punishment prescribed by an Act of 
Victoria’s reign (24 Sc 25 Viet., c. 96) is penal 
servitude for fourteen years or not less than five 
years, or imprisonment with or without hard labour 
and .solitary confinement not exceeding two years. 
And if the robbery be not effected or proved, but 
the offender be convicted of an assault with intent 
to rob, such assault is also felony, and imprison- 
ment to the same extent may be awarded, though 
in case of penal servitude the term is limited to five 
years. 

Bobbifiif Luca della, sculptor, was bom at 
Florence, Italy, in 1399 or 1400, and studied under 
Ser Giovanni, an eminent goldsmith. He aban- 
doned the goldsmith's art, however, and turned to 
sculpture, and after working in bronze for some 
years he perceived the advantages of terra-cottfi and 
introduced a new enamelled ware which now bears 
his name. The secret of its manufacture was con- 
fined to his family, and died out before the end of 
the 16th century. Excellent specimens of his work 
may be seen in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London. Amongst his finest works in Florence are 
the singing gallery which he executed for the cathe- 
dral between 1431 and 1440 (now in the Bargello 
Mu^um), the panels for the north side , of the 
Campanile^ two 61 the oanels of the sacristy door 
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in the cathedral and the tomb of Benozzo Federighi, 
bishop of Fiesole. As an example of his skill in 
terra-cotta may be cited the tympanum of the 
Madonna and Angels in the Via dell’ Agnolo, 
Florence, while the only extant specimens of his 
statuary are the Kneeling Angels in the canons’ 
sacristy in the same city, in wliich nearly all the 
labour of his art-career was performed, and where 
be died in 1482. 

Bobert Z. [Bbuce.] 

Bobert ZI., King of Scotland, first of the 
Stewart kings, son of Walter III., Steward of Scot- 
land, and Marjory, daughter of Robert Bruce, was 
born on March 2nd, 1316. As a boy he was present 
at the battle of Halidon in 1.333, and during the 
exile of his uncle, David II., was unwearied in his 
efforts to maintain his country’s independence of 
England. He besieged Perth, which was held by 
the faction of Baliol, in 1338, and recovered Edin- 
burgh Castle in 1341. In the same year David II. 
returned from France and assuined the reins of 
government, but lost his liberty in 1346 after the 
battle of Neville’s Cross, in which Bobert led tlie 
left wing of the Scots. During the period of the 
king’s detention in England till his release in 1357, 
Robert was Regent of Scotland. The conspiracy 
to divert the succession to the throne (failing heirs 
male of David II.) from Robert to Edward III. of 
England, or his son Lionel, was rejected by the 
Parliament at Scone (1364), but in the meanwhile 
the king had imprisoned Robert as a measure of 
security. He was released in 1370 and peacefully 
succeeded David II. in 1371, being crowned at 
Scone on March 26th. Hi.s reign, however, was of 
secondary importance, and he took no part in the 
war with England, which was renewed in l.'178 
ami continued at intervals till his death at Dun- 
donald, in Ayrshire, on May 13th, 1390. 

Bobert ZZl., King of Scotland, originally 
known as John, Earl of C^irrick, eldest son of 
Robert II., was born in or about 1340 and was 
crowned at Scone on August 13th, 13IK). HLs 
Christian name was changed, partly to continue 
the use of Robert in honour of Bruce and partly to 
avoid tliat of the detested Baliol. The kick of a 
horse disabled him from bodily exertion shortly 
before his accession and explains why his brother 
the Earl of Fife, and not he, had been named regent 
in 1389. It also largely accounts for the suprem- 
acy wielded by bis brother, whom he created Duke 
of Albany (1398) and who was virtually king. On 
the death of the Duke of Rothesay, the heir ap- 
parent, who was believed to have been murdered in 
Falkland Palace (1402) by his uncle Albany, the 
latter at once assumed the regency. The king 
died at Rothesay (or possibly Dundonald) on April 
4th, 1406. He was buried before the high aUar 
in Paisley Abbey, where Queen Victoria erected a 
monument to his memory in 1888. 

Boberts, David, painter, was boro at Stock- 
bridge, Edinburgh, on October 24th, 1796, After 
serving his time to a house- painter and decorator, 
he became a scene-painter for travelling companies. 
In 1822 he was retained for this work in the Edin- 
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burgh Theatre Royal, leaving it soon afterwards first 
for Drury Lane and then Covent Garden in London. 
Holidays spent in Normandy inspired him with a 
love for the old picturesque interiors and exteriors, 
and he gradually gave up the theatre for the easel. 
In 1824 he became a member of the Society of 
British Artists, was elected A.R.A. in 1839 and R.A. 
in 1841. His pictures acquired so great a vogue 
during his lifetime that he also produced several 
lithographs of his works as well as illustrated 
volumes of studies in foreign lands, such as JHotur- 
Skt'fchc» in Sf)ain (1837), Shetches in th4) Holy 
Land and Syria (ltS42) and Italy.Clmsieal, JlUtori- 
ml and Hiciurmque (1859). He died in London on 
November 2r>th, 18()4. Ho had a fine feeling for 
architectural effect, was nn excellent draughtsman 
and possessed unusual skill in composition, ns was 
manifested in his interiors of churclies in which 
high ecclesiastical functions were proceeding. In 
t his respect his experiences in the theatre had not 
been thrown away. 

BobertSt Frederick Sleigh Roberts, Earl, 
field-marshal, was born at Oawnpore, India, on 
September 30th, 1832, and was educated at Eton, 

Sandhurst and 
Ad discern be. 
Ho obtained a 
commission as 
lieutenant i u 
the Bengal Ar- 
tillery in 1851 
and served 
throughout the 
Indian Mutiny 
with great dis- 
tinction, gain- 
ing the Victoria 
Cross at Khu- 
dagunj (Janu- 
ary 2nd, 1858), 
when, single- 
handed, he re- 
captured a 
standard from 
two sepoys and 
cut down 
another sepoy 
in the act of 
kRling a sowar, or trooper. After service in the 
Abyssinian campaign of 1867-8 andthe Lnshai expe- 
dition of 1871-2, he superintended the arrangements 
for the durbar at Delhi, when Queen Victoria wtts 
proclaimed Empress of India (January 1st, 1877). Ho 
was next engaged in the Afghan! War, in which he 
won some of his iiardest battles and accomplished 
many brilliant feats, of which none was more con- 
spicuous than his famous mtarch after the disastrous 
defeat of the British force at Maiwand on July 27th, 
1880. Ordered to proceed at once to the relief of 
Kandahar, Roberts started from Kabul on August 
9th and reached Kandahar on August 31st, covering 
313 miles in twenty-two days. On the following 
day he fought and won the battle of Kandatiar. 
For these services he received the thanks of Par- 
liament and was created G.C.B. and baronet. In 
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1881 he was appointed to the command of the 
Madras Array, in 1885 Commander-in-Chief in India 
and in 1805 Commander of the Forces in Ireland, 
After the early disiisters in the Boer War (includ- 
ing Colenso, where his only son fell), he was sent 
to the CafKj tm Comrnander-in-Chief, landing at 
Capf; Town on January 10th, 1000. The sieges of 
Ladysmith and Kimberley were raised in February 
and on the 27th of the same month General Cronje 
and the western array surrendered at P/iardeberg. 
lloberrs entered Bloemfontein on March 13th, 
Mafeking was relieved on May 17th and Pretoria 
occupied on June 5th. For these services he was 
creat^'d Earl and K.G, and Wfis awarded the thanks 
of Parliament and a grant of £100,000. At the War 
OlDce he resumed the duties of Commander-in- 
Chief until the abolition of the post in 1904. He 
is the author of The Hhe of WcWrujton (1896) 
and Fttrlif-one Yearn in India (1897) and an advo- 
cate of the institution of rifle clubs throughout the 
United Kingdom. 

Bobttrtsoiif Freds KICK William, divine, was 
born in London on February 3rd, 181 (>, and wtus 
educated at Beverley, Tours, Edinburgh Academy 
and University and Brasenosc College, Oxford. 
Ordained in 1840, he entered on his clerical career 
with charuci eristic fervour, his first curacy being 
at Winchester, but after a year's hard w'ork he 
was obliged to go abroa<l to recruit his health. 
He was married on the* Continent (1841) to a 
daugliter of Sir G. W. Denys, and on his return 
lxjcarm< curate at Cheltenham, where he remained 
four years. During these years he read deeply, 
an<l Jill his writings are strongly tinged by Ins 
studies in theolog>’, of which he may be considered 
an original exfionent. His preaching was most 
impressive, and, though belonging to no party, his 
influence seemed to permeate all. He finally 
settled in Brighton in 1847, where his zealous 
labours exhausted his delicate constitution and 
he died on August 15th, 1853, During his last 
years he suffered agonies of mind and body. His 
highly poetical Si rmonn are widely read. In 18(>5 
the Kev. Stopford Brooke published his Life and 
Lritvrs, which went through several editions. 

Bobertioili Tho.mas William, dramatist, was 
l>orn at Now'ark-on-Trcnt, England, on January 
9th, 1829. As a boy he played the child parts in 
Wisbech and other towns of the Lincoln circuit, 
and when he was older ixiinted scenery, wrote 
songs, adapted plays and Wcamc general utility 
youtli to the company. On the break-up of the 
circuit he came to London in 1848, where he under- 
went a good deal of j)rivation. His first piece, A 
Night's Admitures, was produced at the old 
Olympic in 1851, but he did not retire from the 
at^e until about 18tK). For the next few years ho 
contributed to various periodicals in London, but 
bis work was mostly in the nature of pot-boilers. 
With his play of David Garrick, produced by 
S, A. Sothern in the Hay market in 1864, he made 
a very decided hit and never afterwards looked 
back. His other works, though somewhat 
slightingly talked of as “ drawing-room comedies/’ 
.and also as the ‘‘teacup and saucer school,’* 


enjoyed for a generation a widespread vogue. The 
most successful of these were Society (1865), Oitth 
(1866), Caste (1867), his chef d'oeucre. Play (1868), 
School (1869), and M.P, (1870). Home, an adapt- 
ation of Angler’s L'Amnturiere, also enjoyed public 
favour, to some extent because of Sothem’s superb 
acting. He died in London on February 3rd, 1871. 
His sister, Madge Robertson (Mrs. W. H. 
Kendal), was born at Cleethorpes, Lincolnshire, 
on March 15th, 1849, and became one of t he most 
accomplished actresses, alike in comedy and pathos, 
of the English stage. 

Bobertion, Tom, landscape painter, was bom 
at Glasgow, Scotland, on June 25th, 1850. He was 
educated at the Glasgow School of Art and after- 
wards in Paris under Benjamin Constant. In 1889 
he began to exhibit at the Royal Academy in 
London, but, as has been the experience of so many 
artists of original and independent genius, received 
scanty encouragement at the hands of that body ; 
and it was not until the year 1904 — when he sent 
his picture “ En ficosse ” to the Paris Salon, where 
it was given a place of honour on the line — that 
public recognition was accorded to the rare merits 
of his work. On this occasion — the first time that 
he had solicited the judgment of the Salon — his 
picture was purchased for the nation and hung in 
the Luxembourg. He has exhibited at the Ex- 
positions of Paris, "Venice, Munich, Dresden, Berlin, 
Melbourne and elsewhere. In 1898 a beautiful 
example of his work, “ Luna Sorgente,” exhibited 
at Venice, wris purchased by the King of Italy for 
his private collection. His picture of “ The Golden 
Moon ” was chosen as one of the group representing 
the British nation at the St. Louis Exhibition in 
1904 and a similar honour was done to bis picture 
of “ Dewy Eve,” selected to form one of the British 
collection at the New Zealand International Ex- 
hibition in 1906. In 1897 he went to Morocco, 
where, after many hardships and adventures, he 
penetrated to the Atlas Mountains. His work 
during this journey is remarkable for its wonderful 
rendering of the intensely brilliant light of Morocco 
and for tlie purity, brilliancy, and luminosity of its 
colour. On his return, these pictures were ex- 
hibited as a “ one-man show ” at the Fine Art 
Society, in London, in 1898, when they attracted 
general attention. They were also exhibited at 
the Soci6t6 des Peintres Orientalistes Fran^ais in 
Paris by special invitation. His work is well 
known in most of the English Provincial and 
Scottish Exhibitions and a fine example, “The 
Peaks of Arran,” is to he seen in the permanent 
collection at Dublin, Tom Robertson is one of the 
most distinguished members of the Royal Society 
of British Artists, which he joined in 1896 and at 
whose galleries in Suffolk Street he has constantly 
exhibited. His work, always remarkable for its 
subtle rendering of tone, colour, light and atmo- 
sphere, is noteworthy besides for its sincerity and 
thoroughness from loginning to end. His special 
aim is the reproduction of light, atmosphere and 
colour, and in the recording of those particular and 
most elusive effects he is a veritable master. Un- 
like the great French Impressionist painters of 
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light and atmosphere, he seeks entirely to sub- 
ordinate the technique of the painting, with the 
result that his pictures give the observer the 
feeling of nature itself, and all evidences of paint 
are eliminated. His pictures, “ Moonrise, St. Ives 
Bay,” exhibited at the Paris Salon in 190(), and 
“ The Lonely Mill mark the highest advance in 
the art of landscape painting. 

Bobortsoilv William, historian, was born at 
Borthwick, Midlothian, Scotland, on September 
19th, 1721, and educated at Borthwick, Dalkeith 
and Edinburgh University. He entered the 
ministry, being presented, in 1743, with the living 
of Gladsmuir, in East Lothian, where he remained 
until 175tj, when he was called to Lady Yesters 
Chapel in Edinburgh, though he did not official e 
until June, 1758. He was known as an eloquent 
preacher, but devoted most of his time to the study 
of history, and in 1759 published his History of 
Scotland^ a work of fine qualities, which has, how- 
ever, been somewhat displaced as an authority by 
later research in quarters not available in Kobert- 
sou’s day. In 1701 he was translated to Old Grey- 
friars, Edinburgh, and in the following year 
became Principal of the University, with which he 
combined in 1703 the post of historiographer for 
Scotland. In 1709 he published his History of 
Charles F., which acquired European fame, and in 
1777 appeared his captivating History of Avuarica. 
He died in Edinburgh on June lllh, 1793. 

Bobespierre, Maximilien Maiiie Isidore, 
revolutiormt, was born at Arras, in the department 
of Pas-de-Oalais, France, on May 0th, 1758, and 
was educated at Paris, and, like his father and 
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his grandfather before him, became a barrister. 
He was a very ambitious and vain man, and the 
dawn of the Revolution found him amongst its 
strongest supporters. He saw his opportunity and 
made the most of it ; but for a long time, despite 
the rapid rise of even shallower men, he acted a 
merely subordinate part. By his violent speeches 


and uncompromising action, however, he attained 
popularity, and took his scat in the National Con- 
vention opened after the vile massacres of Septem- 
ber, 1792. The party km»wn as the Girondists 
vehemently opposed his high-handed conduct and 
very early proclaimed his dangerous character and 
tyrannical disposition. On one historic occasion 
he challenged them to declare his tyranny, and 
Louvet, one of their number, immediately replied 
with a startling philippic, which staggered even his 
effrontery. He wsis given a week to prepare bis 
defence and managed to get an acquittal. He in 
his turn denounced the Girondists, accusing them 
of sympathising witli tlio unfortunate king, whom 
he savagely attacked. The Girondists weakly 
relaxed their good efforts, seeing that the inflamed 
mob was witli Robespierre, and the king was 
executed in January, 1793. Having glutted the 
popular thirst for the moment, RohespieiTC became 
almost supreme, and was bailed as incorruptible. 
As head of the Committing of Public Safety, as 
it was called, he exercised his power without re- 
striction, aided by Conthon and St. Just. Mario 
Antoinette was executed in October, 1793, and the 
leading Girondists were the lu^xt victims, tljoiigh it 
must be admitted tliat Robespierre also sent, some 
of his most savage followers to the scaffold. The 
worship of Reason was established in June, 1794, 
and on July 28th of the same year the arch-tyrant 
himself was guillotined, owing to the efforts of the 
friends of the Gironde. He pre.sentod a fearful 
spectacle, as his jasv had been smashed by a bullet, 
an injury either self-inflicted or received at the 
hands of a gendarme. 

Bobin, Redbreast, or RortiN Redbreast 
{Erythacus ruhecula)^ a well-known bird of the 
Warbler family, resident in Great Britain, breeding 
as far north as the Orkney.s. It is found nctarly all 
over Europe, in Nortli-West Africa, and the neigh- 
bouring islands, and in winter migrates as far 
south as the Sahara and eastwards to Persia. It 
is rather less than six indies long, olive-brown 
above, reddish-orange on the breast, and greyisli 
on the under i)arts. Robins arc jmgnacious in 
disposition and solitary in habit. They feed on 
insects, worms, and fruit, and in severe weather, 
when the supply fails, they fearlessly approach 
houses in search of scraps and crumbs. Many folk- 
tales are current as to the origin of the ruddy 
plnraage on the breasit. 

Bobin Koodf an outlaw immortalised in Eng- 
lish song and story, is supposed to have lived in 
the reign of Richard I., Sherwood Forest, Not- 
tinghamshire, being the scene of bis chief exploits. 
The greatest doubt hangs over the story, and he is 
believed by the best antiquari(‘s to have been a 
purely fabulous character. The conjecture most 
generally accredited is that the name was that 
of a mythical forest-elf who figured largely in 
English and Scottish folk-lore and, at a later date, 
was given by the ballad-mongers to any galUint 
outlaw who lived in the green wood, excelled as a 
bowman, flouted the upholders of the forestry laws 
and so drew popular sympathy. A tombstone, 
which used to be at Kirkiees, Yorkshire, was said to 
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he his, and it records liis death as having taken 
])lfico in 1247, but it is now known to be a clumsy 
imposture, Tnvlition states that lie was the right- 
ful Earl of Huntingdon and that his name was 
Itoljert Fitzooth ; that he never plundered any but 
tlie rich and gave tlie proceeds to the poor in most 
instanccH. He was famous in Scotland, and one 
Scottish historian terms him “ the prince of thieves ” 
and “ the most gentle thief.” His skill as an archer, 
and the frolics of his companions, Little John, Friar 
Tuck and Maifl Marian, are the thennj of many a 
ballad anti song. A collection of these was made 
by tlic antiquary Joseph Hitson, and some will be 
loimd in Percy’s liHiques, 

Bobinsoilf Hknky CRAim, diarist, was born at 
Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk, England, on March 
I Util, 1775. He was educated privately and articled 
to a lawyer in Colchester, where lie he, art! John 
Wesley preach onoo[ hi.s last sermons. In 1800 he 
went to the (Xmtinent, meeting Goethe and Schiller 
at WeiiYiur. Settling at Jena, he attended the 
University ami returned to England in 1805. He 
soon ma<le the ,'ic<jimintarjce of John Walter, mmtn- 
dm, who iifipointcd him The Times correspondent 
at Altona, and in 1808 he went to the Peninsula as 
spooi.'d corrcHpondent for the same journal, thus 
becoming the first war correspondent of any news- 
paper. He returned to liondon after tlie battle of 
CoruniKi, entered the Middle Temple and \v{x.h 
called to tlie har in 18l?{. He had formed a resolu- 
tion to retire wlien his yearly income amounted to 
£500 and accordingly he gave up practice in 1828, 
the two wisest acts lie ever did, he said, being the 
joining and leaving of the liar. By now he was 
oil terms of the closest intimacy with Lamb, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Southey and other men 
and women of light and leading and enjoyed their 
confiilonces to a, remaikable degree. Ho wius 
identified with many notable institutions and was 
the foumler of tlie Athenreum Club and University 
College, London. He was a most interesting talker 
and his breakfasts wore as famous as those given by 
Samuel Ilogers. He died in London, at the ago of 
ninety-one, on February Tith, 18(17. He left several 
manuscript volumes of Diaries, Letters, Journals, 
Ileminisconces and Anecdotes, of which, in IBClfi, a 
selection was published a.s The Dianj, llcmlniS' 
cences and Conrspondence of //. Crahh J{4}hinson, 

Bobinsoilf M.\ry, actress, whose maiden name 
was Darby, was born at Bristol, England, on Novem- 
ber 27th, 1768, and educated at a school kept by 
Hannah More’s sisters and also at Chelsea and 
Battersea. In her sixteenth year she was inveigled 
Into a secret marriage with Thomas Robinson, a 
solicitor’s dork, who had given himself ont as 
the son and heir of a wealthy gentleman. Mean- 
while she had been introduced to David Garrick, 
who encouraged her to go on the stage and super- 
intended some rehearsals. She made her dJlnit at 
Drury Ijane on December 10th, 1776, as “ Juliet,” and 
was received with applause. “ Nobody has ever 
called her a great actress,” writes John Fyvie in 
hi.s sumptuous and sane book on Cofnedy Queens of 
the Oeorqia>n A’m, *‘but she played certain parts 
with a winning gracefulness, and the public were 


bewitched by the beauty of her face and figure.” 
She had attracted the notice of the rich men about 
town and, from the style she kept up, must have 
accepted their favours. At a command perform- 
ance of 27wj Winter's Tale on December 3rd, 1778, 
one of the audience was the Prince of Wales, after- 
wards George IV., who was at once enamoured of 
her and diligently pursued her with letters addressed 
to “Perditii” and signed “Florizel.” She held 
him at bay for a time to fan bis flame, but a bond 
for £20,(X)0, payable when he came of age, sigueil 
by the Prince and sealed with the Royal arms, 
brought about several interviews. When the 
Prince’s ardour cooled the liaison had become a 
public scandal, and Mrs. Robinson made her last 
appearance on the stage on May 31st, 1780. But 
the payment of £5,000 and an annuity of £500 
in discharge of the Prince’s bond should have 
sufficed to maintain her in comfort. Her extrava- 
gant habits were not so easily thrown off, however, 
and she accepted the protection for sixteen years 

of Colonel Tar- 
leton. As a 
writer of sen- 
timental verse 
and novels she 
contrived t o 
catch the pub- 
lic eye, and it 
is certainly pa- 
thetic to learn 
that, at the age 
of twenty-six, 
rheumatic fever 
made her a 
helpless crip- 
ple, and she 
had to be car- 
ried to and 
from her car- 
riage to the 
end of her 
days. She died 
in her cottage 
near Windsor 
on December 26th, 1800. Her portraits by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Thomas Gainsborough and 
George Romney have rendered familiar her beau- 
tiful features and person. 
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Bob Boy, Robert MacGregob or Campbell, 
commonly called a Highland catcran, freebooter, 
son of Donald MacGregor of GlengyU^ his mother 
being a Campbell, was bom in 1671. The Scots 
Parliament had, in 16G2, outlawed th^ MacGregors 
and Rob Roy adopted the name of Campbell. 
Though the ban was afterwards removed, the clan 
was proscribed in 1693 for the part It played at the 
Revolution. In 1712 a charge of fraudulent bank- 
ruptcy was brought against him, his principal 
creditor being the Duke of Montrose. The charge 
does not seem to have been made out, but it em- 
bittered Rob Roy and drove him into various acts 
of lawlessness. He became a cattle -trader, and 
when the Pretender went into the field in 1716 
joined his forces. At the close of the rebellion, the 
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Duke of Montrose, with whom he liad come into 
a>Uision, confiscated his lands, and henceforward 
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Ilob Roy avenged himself as best he could by raid- 
ing. He sjjent some time in Newgate prison, Lon- 
don, and was on the point of being deported to 
Barbados when, along with Lord Ogilvie, he was 
pardoned (1727). For the rest of his life he seems 
to have conducted himself peaceably, if not decor- 
ously, and died at Balquhidder in Perthshire, on 
December 28th, 1734, being buried in the kirkyard 
on the beautiful braes. Sir Walter Scott’s well- 
known novel of Bob B>oy perpetuates the traditions 
surrounding the name. 

Bobsoxly Frederick, actor, whose real name 
was Thomas Robson Brownbill, was born at Mar- 
^te, Kent, on February 22nd, 1822. Apprenticed 
in 1836 to a London copper- plate engraver for 
twelve months, he carried on business as a master- 
engraver, but his success as an amateur led him to 
take an engagement as a professional, and he 
appeared on the stage in 1844. After acting in the 
provinces he came to London and made a reputa- 
tion at the Grecian Saloon in the City Road. It 
was not until he was engaged by William Farren 
at the Olympic, on March 28th, 1853, that his mar- 
vellous powers were revealed. Small, almost insig- 
nificant, there were moments in his burlesque of 
“ Macbeth " and of “ Shylock ” when he conveyed 
the idea of the electrical effect of Edmund Kean’s 
tragic intensity. By his swift transition from 
tumultuous passion to irresistible drollery be was 
recognised as the greatest comedian of his time. 
His pathos in domestic drama in parts such as 

Sampson Burr ” in The Porter' a Knot and “ Peter 
Probity” in The Chitnneif Comer was unequalled, 
while his singing of “ Villikins and his Dinah,’* in 
the role of ** Jem Baggs ” in The Wmidering Min- 


strclf was the rage of the town. Among his other 
conspicuous successes were “ Desinarcts,” the 
malicious old man in Plot ami Ptuuon ; Daddy 
Hardacre ” ; and as the hero in The Tellow Dwarf,, 
In his later years the liberties he took with his 
audience were forgiven so great a favourite and 
when, through ill heulth, ho was no longer able to 
act ho remained lessee of the Olympic, a respons- 
ibility which ho had undertaken in 1867, until hhi 
death, in London, on August 12th, 1864. 

Boc, a fjibulous bird of huge size and immense 
strength mentioned particularly in the story of 
Sindbad in the Arabian Nights. The Crusaders 
seem to have brought the Icgi'nd, with some em- 
bellishments, from the East. The bird was said to 
be strong enough to raise an ch'pbant in its talons, 
and the notion of it may have had its origin in 
some tradition of mi antediluvian beast. 

Bochdalei a town of Lancashire, England, on 
the Koch, 6 miles N. of Oldham. It is a place of 
considerable antiquity, the Castle Hill being prob- 
ably the site of a Saxon fortress, while part of the 
valiey below the hill bears the name of Kill Danes, 
from a tradition that the Danes wore slaughtered in 
great numbers in a conflict at this spot in the lOtli 
century. The town is well situated to carry on 
effectively its large trade, the Rochdale Canal 
placing it in communication with the Irish Sea vid 
Manchester, and with the Calder and Hobble Navi- 
gation at Sowerby Bridge, near Halifax, and so 
with the North Sea. The principal buifdings 
include St. Chad’s Church, approached from 
Town Hall Square by a flight of 122 steps, a Per- 
pendicular structure that reidaoed a church of the 
12th century; the Grammar School, founded by 
Matthew Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury ; the 
Technical School in the Gothic stylo; the Town 
Hall ; the Central Hall ; the Free Library ; the 
Infirmary; the Roman Catliolic Orphanage under 
the charge of the Brothers of Charity, and the 
Market Hall. John Collier, the Lancashire poet, 
better known as Tim Bobbin (d. 1786), was buried 
in St. Chad’s churchyard. John Bright, the orator 
and statesman, who was born at Green bank, Roeb- 
dale, was for many years one of the most enter- 
prising of her cotton -Hpinners. 'J'he town is 
honourably distinguished in the history of Co- 
operation, for the celebrated Efjuitablo Pioneers 
s5t in 1844 that example wliich has now been fol- 
lowed in every civilised country. The principal 
manufactures are those of woollens (established by 
Flemings in the reign of Edward 111,), includiug 
baize, flannels, blanketsand frieze, Government being 
a large consumer ; but n thriving tnido is also done 
in cottons, calicoes, velvet and silk plush, in addi- 
tion to iron-founding and machine-making. Pop. 
(1901), 83,112. 

Boche, Sib Boyle, was born in Ireland in 
1743, After a military career, during which he 
distinguished himself in the American War, he 
retired from the army and entered the Irish 
parliament. Being a steady supporter of the 
Government, he was granted a pension for his 
services, appointed chamberlain to the viceregal 
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court imd created a baronet on November 30th, 
1782. Hifl handsome figure and graceful, ready 
wit fitted him for his office, but in delivering the 
speeches which others had written for him he 
ornamented them with qualities peculiarly his 
own. 8o he gained his reputation for perpetrating 
“ bulls,” but many of those credited to him are of 
doubtful authenticity. When the que.stion of 
admitting Uornan Catholics to the franchise was 
being agitaterl, a proposal obnoxious to the 
(fovernment, Koche stated that they had relin- 
quished any wish to take part in elections. Lord 
Kenrnare and other leading Uornan Catholics were 
absent from Dublin at the time, and when they 
denied this assertion Roche justified himself in 
inventing it. He was “authorised only by a 
knowledge of the sentiments of the persons in 
question.’' He thought they siiould “ profess their 
attachment to the lawful powers”: their disavowal 
was of less consequence since his manenuvre had 
HU('ceedc<l. Notwithstanding thi.y propensity, in 
}irivat(» life he was an honourable gentleman. He 
fought hard for the Union and protested his love 
for Knglaml and Ireland wa.s so great “ he would 
liave llu* two sisters (‘tnhraoe like one brother.’’ 
He ilic'l in Dublin on June Mdi, 1S07. 

Boclldforti a seaport an<l naval arsenal, de- 
y)artruont of (’harentc*Inf6rieure, France, on the 
right hank of tiie Cliarente, 20 miles S.E. of La 
Hocln'lle and 7 miles from the Ray of Biscay. It 
has beeti strongly fortified since the 17th century. 
In 1777 it wjis made the setit of a convict settle- 
ment, which was suppressed in 18o2. The more 
lu'ominent buildings are the cliurch of St. Louis, 
the imirimj museum, the marine hospital, the naval 
imuHeal school, the hydrographic school and the 
arsenal. The industries compri.so shipbuilding, 
iron-founding and manufactures connected with 
the arsenal. Pop. (1001), 31,(113. 

Bochefort-Lu9ay, Victor Henri, Marquis 
i>E, journalist and pmitician, was born in Pjiris 
on January 3l8t, 1831. He was educated at ^the 
Coll^ge St. Louis and early in bis career was a 
dramatist and art, critic. In 1863 he was attached 
to the stall of the FiyarOy but his caustic treatment 
of the Napoleonic rvyime led to his retirement. 
Ho founded La Laniernc iu 1868, but this was 
soon sup])rc8sed and himself sentenced to imprison- 
ment ami a heavy fine. Rochefort retreated to 
Belgium. In 1869 he was elected to the Chamber 
of Deputies for one of the divisions of Paris and 
starteil La Alarseillaise. It was in connection with 
this journal that Prince Pierre Bonaparte slew 
Victor Noir — tim friend of de Fonviclle — and the 
paper was seized, Rochefort next supported the 
Commune in the Mot d'Ordre and was elected to 
the National Assembly (1871). He suspended the 
paper because he disapproved of the Communists' 
violence and left Paris. But ho was arrested by 
the Government of Thiers and transported to New 
Caledonia in 1873. Next year he escaped and 
proceeded to Geneva by way of the United States 
and revived La Lanterne. In 1880, under a 
general amnesty, he returned to Paris, and founded 
L' Int runsiycant . Ho was a ma i nstay of Boulanger’s 


fiasco and followed him to Belgium. After the 
death of “ le brave general ” Rochefort settled in 
London for several years, but went back to Paris in 
1895 in virtue of a fresh amnesty. He took part 
in the hostility to Captain Dreyfus and ostenta- 
tiously sided with the Boers in their war against 
Great Britain. Despite gravest faults of temper, 
judgment and taste, Roch^efort was a conspicuous 
example of the brilliance of the French journalist. 

Bochefonoaxild. [La Rochefoucauld.] 

Bochellef a fortified seaport and capital of 
the department of Charente-Inferieure, France, on 
the Bay of Biscay, 95 miles N. by W. of Bordeaux. 
The roadstead is well protected by the islands of 
R6 and 016ron. In 1890 the new port of La Pallice, 
on the front, four miles to the south-west, was 
opened. The walls of La Rochelle were built by 
Vauban, while of the earlier fortifications the 
Tour St. Nicolas find the Tour de la Chainc yet 
remain. The most notable features are the Porte 
de PHorloge, the cathedrfd, the Hotel de Ville, and 
the Palais de Justice. There are also a picture 
gallery, lyceum, botanic garden, schools of art and 
hydrography and a public library. Shipbuilding 
and the manufacture of cotton, glass, chemicals, 
stoneware and sugar arc the principal industries, 
besides iron- and copper-founding, petroleum refin- 
ing, distilling and the fisheries. La Rochelle was a 
stronghold of the Huguenots. In 1571 Theodore 
Beza presided over a Protestant synod held here. 
It witlustood successfully the siege of the Catholic 
army afUjr the Massacre of St. Bartholomevr, but 
in 1628 was reduced by Richelieu after an eight 
month.s’ siege. Reaumur, the inventor of the 
thermometer, Bonpland, the botanist, and Fromen- 
tin and Bougucreaii, the painters, were natives. 
Pop. (1901), 23,600. 

Bochelle Salt consists of the double sodium 
and potassium salt of tartaric acid. It is prepared 
by adding cream of tartar (acid potassium tartrate) 
to a hot solution of carbonate of soda. It crystal- 
lises with four molecules of water, 

CjH.NaKOe + 4OH2, 

and forms prisms of the Rhombic system. It is 
readily soluble in water and is used commonly both 
in the chemical laboratory and in medicine. 

Boches Moutoxm^etf rounded hummocks of 
live rock left exposed above the turf on slopes that 
have been formerly traversed by a glacier. Their 
rounded polished surfaces have not retained soil or 
seeds, so that they stand bare and conspicuous, 
like black sheep on the hillside, whence their name. 

Boclidster (the Roman DurohrtxyuB and Saxon 
ITroffeceastre), a city of Kent, England, on the 
right bank of the Medway, 29 miles S.E. of London. 
It is connected with Strood by a bridge of three 
arches and the main street leads to Ghatham. It 
has been several times pillaged and burned. Queen 
Elizabeth visited it in 1573, Charles II. slept herein 
1660 in a building still called Restoration House, 
the Dutch in their foray up the Medway burned 
several ships off the city, and James II. embarked 
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here on the occasion of his flight in 1688, when he 
abdicated the throne. The old Black Bull Inn was 
popularised by Charles Dickens in The Piekwick 
Papers and the city is otherwise commemorated 
by the novelist, who died at Gadshill Phice, a 
few miles distant on the road to Gravesend. The 
cathedral of St. Andrew, begun by Bishop Gundulf 
(1077-1108), occupies the site of the earlier church 
founded in G04, by Ethelbert of Kent, when the see 
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was founded. The building, consisting of choir, 
transepts, nave, aisles and central tower, is of 
several periods, but is especially noteworthy for the 
bejiutiful Norman west front. Other churches are 
St. Margaret's, rebuilt early in the 19th century in 
the Italian style, with a striking Perpendicular 
tower, and St. Nicholas’, built in 1421, enlarged in 
1624 and restored (after a fire) in 1892. Among 
secular buildings may be mentioned the Grammar 
School, founded by Henry VIII. ; the Guildhall ; 
the Corn Exchange, accommodating, besides the 
Assembly Rooms, the Free Library and Museum ; 
the County Court Offices ; Eastgate House, an 
Elizabethan structure referred to in Pdwin Drnod; 
Fort Pitt, now a military hospital; The Vines, 
marking the monks’ vineyards ; the Poor Travellers’ 
House, founded and endowed in 1579 by Richartl 
Watts ; St. Catherine’s Hospital and other charities. 
Of the Norman castle little remains save the magni* 
ficent keep, one of the very finest examples in the 
kingdom, 70 feet square and 104 feet high. The 
industries comprise cement works and shipbuilding, 
and a brisk traffic is carried on in coal, oysters and 
fruit. Pop. (1901), 30,622. 

Boehester* capital of Monroe county, New 
York, United States, on both banks of the Genesee, 
7 miles above its mouth in Lake Ontario, 70 miles 
E.N.E. of Buffalo. The three falls of the river 


provide abundant water-power for the factories of 
the town. Of numerous parks the Genesee Valley 
and Seneca parks are the most picturesque. The 
Erie Canal is carried across the Genesee by means 
of an aqueduct, 848 feet long and 46 feet wide. 
The public buildings comprise the Court-house, 
City Hall, Chamber of Commerce, the University 
(Baptist), the Theological Seminary, Mechanies* 
Institute, Wagner Memorial College and the 
Reynolds and other libraries. The manufactures 
include clothing, boots and shoes, foundry and 
machine-shop products, tobacco, flour, agricultural 
implements, furniture and beer. A great trade is 
done in every branch of gardening. Pop. (1900), 
162,608. 

BocheBter, John Wilmot, 2nd Earl of, post’ 
was born at Ditchley, in Oxfonl shire, on April lOth, 
1647, and educated at Burford School and Wadhnm 
College, Oxford, where he showed remarkable 
facility for verse. He succeeded to the title on bis 
father’s death in 16.68. At the age of eighteen ho 
saw some service .at sea, but soon settled down to 
the shameless career of a dissolute courtier, becom- 
ing a boon companion of C'hnrles II. and acquiring 
the linen viabh) reputation of being the most profli- 
gate of the Merry Monarch's associates. He told 
Bishop Burnet tliat ho had been intoxicated for 
four ye,ars without break. His early death was the 
result of his debaucheries, but he became extremely 
repentant towards the close and Bishop Burnet, 
who seems to Iiavc efTected this reformation, believed 
ho w ould have been a very different man had he been 
spared. Ho died at Woodstock Park on .July 26t!i, 
1680. His poems, which arc sometimes very witty, 
were collected and published in 1680. He had 
ordered them to be destroyed, on account of their 
licent ious character, but his wishes were not carried 
out. 

Bochatf a close-fitting surplice of lawn or lace 
now worn by bishops, and formerly by bishops, 
abbots, canons, and other ecclesiastical dignitaries. 
It reaches to the knees, and is either sleeveless or 
lias close sleeves to the wrist. Sir Walter Scott in 
Woodstock speaks of a “red rochet” as worn by a 
layman. 

Bockets arc probably of all the forms of fire- 
works the most popular and most beautiful. In the 
detfiils of their construction they may vary, but are 
all alike in their general form. They consist of a 
body, usually of stiff paper, which contains the 
composition to be fired. As this body is only open 
to the air by a small aperture below, the rapid out 
rush of the gases produced by the firing causes the 
rocket to ascend rapidly, leaving behind it the 
stream of sparks. When the composition has 
burnt out, touch-paper ignited carries the combus- 
tion to the head of the rocket, usually conical, made 
of paper, and containing a quantity of fireworks, 
which are thus ignited and scattered as brilliant 
and fiery rain and other charming devices. Besides 
their use for firework displays, rockets are largielj 
employed in signalling in war, at sea, and for lffd* 
saving apparatus. By far the greater quantity of 
rockets manufactured are indeed used for tfalB 
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porpofle, Tho firework head is in this case omitted ; 
otherwise their form is essentially similar. The 
rocket is attached to a rope and is fired from the 
land over the masts or rigging ot' the wrecked ship, 
and this rope then aifords tho means of fixing 
between the vessel and tho shore a thicker rope, 
and tlie basket, “breeches buoy/’ etc., by which 
the sailors can be brought to land. The Congreve 
rocket, so named from its inventor, Sir William 
Congreve (1772-1828), was a shell of sheet-iron that 
carried a charge of canister shot, bullets and other 
missiles. The composition used was saltpetre, 
sulphur and charcoal and the rockets sometimes 
liad a metal head loaded with a bursting charge 
that might prove very destructive. Invented in 
1808, they were used with considerable effect at 
tho battle of Leipzig in 1813, rather, however, as 
productive of confusion and alarm and consequent 
demoralisation than as actively damaging. Modern 
improvements in ordnance have displaced them as 
weapons of attack, and in warfare they are now 
mostly employed for signalling pur{X).seH. 

Bockhampton, a town of Queensland, Aus- 
tralla, on tho right bank of the Fitzroy, 43 miles 
from its mouth and 335 miles N.N.W. of Brisbane. 
Tho chief Vjuildings are tho Government Offices, 
School of Art and Town Hall. It is the outlet of a 
large agricultural tract and gold and manganese arc 
found in the adjoining region. I*op. (1301), 15,4(»l. 

Bockinghaxni Charts Watson Wknt- 
WOUTH, 2n1) Mauquib OF, was born on May I3th, 
1730, and was educated at Westminster School and 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. He succeeded his 
father in 1750 and entered the House of Lords, 
where he obtained the reputation of being a wise 
and moderate statesman. Attaching himself to the 
Whig party, he became First Lord of the Treasury 
in 1765, after Pitt’s refusal to accept the office. His 
Government was not a very brilliant one, and his 
introduction of Edmund Burke into Parliament is 
his most notable service. Ho was above all an 
honest statesman, and strongly objected to the 
action which led to the loss of the American 
oolonios, thereby earning tho hatred of George III. 
In 1782 he was again Prime Minister, but died 
three months (July 1st) after his accession to 
power. 

Booking-stone, or Loggan, a huge boulder 
that luis weathered in such a way as to rest on the 
rook or other platform on which it is superimposed 
as on a pivot or point of balance. “ These rounded 
boidders,” writes Dr. Robert Brown, “ though 
weighing many tons, are so finely poised os to 
sway backwards and forwards on the slightest 
impulse. Though it is quite possible that some of 
them may be artificial, yet, as they occur in nearly 
every country and always in tho same position, it is 
all but certain that in the majority of instances they 
are natural. They may have originated in a tor- 
like mass (Cornish), or in a series of cuboidal 
blocks, such as may bo seen in the Mittagstein in 
the Kiesengebirge, where the granite has weathered 
along the joints. Then the felspar and other de- 
composable ingredients being washed away by the 


rain, what was originally a solid pillar becomes, by 
a gradual process of decay, either a heap of spher- 
oidal masses piled one upon the other, or a single 
boulder resting on the more massive rock below. 
In most cases the equilibrium of these piled-up 
boulders is not retained. The base crumbles and 
they tumble down. But should a mass so crumble 
away that in spite of the gradual diminution of its 
point of support the balance is kept, a rocking-stone 
is the result. A superstitious feeling attaches to 
many of them, and having been used either as 
sepulchral monuments (as in Greece) or as means 
of divination — the number of vibrations deter- 
mining the answer to be given by the oracle — the 
idea has arisen that all of them were artificial. 
The great loggan of Land’s End, in Cornwall, has 
been estimated to weigh more than 90 tons. This, 
like a similar one, the ^ Buckstone ' in Monmouth- 
shire, was overturned by some mischievous idlers, 
but was eventually replaced at an immense cost of 

time, money and 
labour. One 
situated at 
Island magee, 
on Brown Bay, 
in Ireland, is by 
the superstitious 
people in the 
neighbourhood 
believed to ac- 
quire a rocking, 
tremulous mo- 
tion at the ap- 
proach of male- 
f actors and 
other heinous 
sinners. Finally 
it may be added that when granite weathers in 
such a manner as to leave boulder-shaped masses 
on the summit of a hill, these collections of rocks 
are known in Germany as a ‘ Felsenmeer,’ or * Sea of 
Rocks.’ Such a one occurs at Felsberg, in the 
Odenwald.” 

Bocklingf a fish belonging to the genus Motella 
of the Cod family. It is widely distributed in 
European waters and occurs also off Iceland and 
Greenland. Five species are British, The five- 
bearded Uockling 0dotella mustela) has a barbel 
on the chin, two barbels on the upper lip near the 
point of the nose, and two longer ones a little 
farther back. The upper part of the body is dark 
brown, but the sides become lighter and the ventral 
fins and belly are white. It seldom exceeds nine or 
ten inches in length. It feeds on young fishes 
and thin-shelled crustaceans. The three-bearded 
Rockling has barbels only on the upper lip. In 
stormy weather it is sometimes cast ashore en- 
tangled in seaweed. Like the five-bearded species 
it lurks beneath stones and does not take the hook. 
Since its flesh acq.uire8 an unpleasant odour soon 
after it is caught, it is not used for food. It reaches 
a length of 17 inches. The four-bearded Rockling 
{MoteUa cimbria) has a barbel on each nostril, a 
third on the middle of the snoot, and the fourth on 
the chin. 
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Kock-Oil. [Pbtboleum.] 


Bocks are solids occurring in considerable 
masses in the earth’s crust. Tliey exhibit great 
variety in chemical and mineral "composition, in 
texture, and in general structure, wliich suggest 
differences in their mode of origin. Some rocks 
are almost exclusively composed of silica, silicates 
and a few other substances that would withstand a 
very high temperature without volatilisation or even 
fusion ; whilst others are largely carbonaceous or 
calcareous and, therefore, would readily be de- 
stroyed by heat. Some rocks again are made up of 
irregular, broken or rounded fragments, others of 
crystals, and others of glass or of crystals in a 
glassy magma or ground-mass. Those of crystalline 
texture may be composed of one mineral, or of 
several, and in the latter case the minerals may bo 
confused together or arranged in alternating layers 
(foliated). In general structure rocks may be 
stratified, or arranged in strata, or layers, or 
massive, or unstratified ; and these last may occur 
thrust through others in branching veins, in wall- 
like dykes, in broad horizontal sheets, in rounded 
bosses or in huge mush room- shaped masses or 
laccolites. The primary divisions of the classifica- 
tion of rocks most generally employed are based 
upon their mode of origin as inferred from com- 
position, texture, structure, and mode of occurrence. 
As the chief groups and individual species of rocks 
are noticed separately, it will suffice here to give a 
tabular grouping that will be self-explanatory 


AQUEOUS ROCKS. 

MKCH4NICALLY FORMED. 


Psamniitic (inainly sillciouB) 
Loosdy aggregated. 
Gravel. 

Shingle. 

Grit. 

Sand. 

Pelitic (mainly argillaceous) 
Clays. 

Mudstone, 

Shale. 

Fullor’s-eartli. 


Cimpact. 

Breccia. 

Conglomerate. 

Gritstone. 

Sandstone, 

Greywacke, 


I;oess. 

Loam. 

Marl. 

Marlstone. 


Organically Formed. 

Calcareous (mostly animal) 

Limestones. 

Chalk. 

Shell-marl. 

Phosphatic (animal) 

Bone-beds. 

Nodular or coprolite beds. 

Sllicious 

Flint. 

Chert. 

Tripoli, 

Carbonaceous : — 

Peat. Coals. 

Lignite. Anthracite. 

Jet. Bitumens, oil -shales, 

and asphalts. 

Chemically Formed. 

Oalcareous 

Stalactite and Stalagmite. 

Travertine, 


Oolite and Pisolite. 
Cement-stone. 

Dolomite ^comiJact). 

Gypsum. 

Rock-salt. 

Ferruginous:— 

Ila'umtite. 

Bog-iron-oi'c. 

Clay-irmistoue. 

Geyserite. 

Vt)i,cAsicALLY Formed. 

Tiiir. 

IGNEOUS ROCKS. 

Acid 

Crystalline. 

Granite. 

Eurite. 

Felsito. 

Liparite. 

Intermediate 

PhitoniiC. 

Syenite. 

Diorite. 

Basic 


Glassy. 

Obsidian. 

I’it^chstono, 

Perlite, 

Ihimicc. 


I’oleainc. 

Tmcbyte. 

Andesite. 

PhonoUtc. 


Basalts. 

Dinbfise. 

Oabbro. 

Ultra-basic 

Peridotites. 


METAMORPIIIC ROCKS. 

Slate. 

Schists. 

GuelHH. 

Amphibolites. 

Quartzite. 


Saccharoid Marbles. 
Dolomite (cavernous). 
OphicaUdltt. 
8Brp<‘.ntlnIte, 

Qmphitc. 


Bock-Salt| the mineral form of common salt 
(NaCT), crystallises in cubes, often hollow, varies 
greatly in colour from slight impurities, being 
most commonly ochreous, and has a hardness of 
2 to 2*5 and a specific gravity a little over 2. It is, 
of course, soluble, witli a characteristically saline 
taste. It occurs as a volcanic sublimate and a.s 
an efflorescence in rainless regions of Africa and 
Chile ; but chiefly in beds associated with gypsum, 
as the result of the evaporation of inland waters, 
as at Wieliczka in Austrian (hilicia and in the 
Triassic rocks of Droitwich in Worcestershire, 
Middlesbrough in Yorkshire, find various parts of 
Cheshire. 


. Bock-Slat0r8f a group of Isopoda belonging 
to the genus Ligia and abundant in rock-pools 
around the English const. The Giant Sea-Slater 
{fjgia oneanioa) runs with great agility and, when 
attacked, folds itself up and feigns death. 

Bocky Moxmtain Qoat iUoidoeenis moiu 
tamuf), or Mazaha, an aberrant American antelope, 
with small, short, backward-directed horns, which 
is not properly a goat at all. The long, abundant, 
fleecy hair is yellowish-white and in general appear- 
ance the animal is not unlike a diminutive albino 
bison, though its aspect suggests still more forcibly 
that of a chamois with a fleecy coat, thus resem- 
bling the goat of Angora or Cashmere. It occurs 
in the mountainous country in the north-west of 
the United States and adjoining tracts of Canada. 
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The flesh in uneatable^ from its strong musky smell, 
which is due to the ruusk-glands behind the horns. 

Booky Mountain Sheep iOt^U Montana), or 
Bimhoun, tiie latter name referring to the immense 
size of the horns, which tliough shorter, stouter and 
not so spiral, recall those of the Argali, of which it 
is the representative in the western United States. 
It is a gregarious, stoutly-built creature, standing 
40 inches at the shoulder, and greyish-brown in 
colour, with a patch of white on the buttocks. It 
occupies the higher mountain ranges from New 
Mexico and California northwards, coming down 
nearly to the sea in higher latitudes, and being 
plentiful in parts of Colorado, Wyoming, Montana 
and Idaho. It is hunted for its excellent mutton. 

Bocky Mountains, I'he, or Rockies, the 
name sometimes ajjfdied to the mountains of the 
western half of North America, but strictly denot- 
ing the eastern border of the region. 'J'hcy extend 
from New Mexico to tl»e Arctic Sea, and end to the 
west of the Mackenzie river. In Wyoming a region 
of elevated j)late}ius divides the range into two 
mrtH, The chief groups of the soutliern portion 
form the Colorado Range, rising to a height of 
9,(KK) feet in Wyoming and crossed at a height of 
8,0CK) feet by the Uni(Ui Pacific Railway. In Col- 
orado the average ludglit is 13,001) feet, rising in 
Gray s Peak to 14,311, Long’s Peak 14,271, Pike’s 
Pt>ak M,H7. The *Sa watch Itange south of Arkan- 
sas River 1ms Mount Harvard (14,375 feet), with 
passes at a height of from 12, (HK) to 13,000 feet. 
The Parks of Colorado, North, Middle, South, and 
that of St Luis, anj from (1,000 to 10,000 feet high, 
and surrounded by ranges three or four thousand 
feet higher. On the western border of St. Luis 
Park is San Juan Ranges with several peaks over 
14,000 feet high, and very many more over 13,000 
feet. The Sangre di Cristo Range to the north- 
east of the I’ark has Blanca Peak (14,464) ; the 
Uintah Range, west of the Park, has several points 
over 13,000 feet, and the Wahsatch Range, which is 
the western limit of the Southern Rocky Mountains, 
rises to 12,000 feet, east of Salt Imke City. The 
northern division is less lofty and imposing except 
in the Yellowstone region and the Windrush Range. 
In Idaho and IMontana greater irregularity occurs, 
and the Bitter Root Mountains forming the divide 
l>otween the Columbia and Missouri have a height 
of {>,0(K) feet, with passes ranging from 5,000 to 
6,(XK) feet. The Nortli Pacific llailway crosses at 
5,548 feet with a tunnel over 1,000 yards long. 
The Crazy IMountains north of the Yellowstone 
rise to 11, (KX) feet, and Mount Harvey in the Black 
Hills is l>,7tX). In Canada Mount Brown is 16,000 
feet, and Mount Hooker 15,650, while the general 
height ranges to 14,(XH) feet. Athabasca Portage 
between these peaks crosses at a height of 7,300 
feet. Of tlie rivers rising in the system the Mac- 
kenzie flows to the Arctic Sen, the Saskatchewan to 
Hudson Bay, the St. Tmwrenoe and Missouri to the 
Atlantic, and the Colorado and Columbia to the 
Pacific. The scenery of the Rocky Mountains is of 
.savage grandeur ; the wild animals are plentiful 
and formidable (including the grizzly bear, bighorn 
sheep, pronghorn, caribou, puma and gopher) ; the 


forest growth in parts is magnificent, and there is 
great mineral wealth, chiefly in gold, silver, copper 
and iron. 

BococOf a debased form of Louis Quatorze 
ornamentation, consisting of scroll-work of fan- 
tastic formation, without unity of design or purpose, 
but presenting in the most elaborate examples 
a certain tawdry magnificence. The term is 
also frequently applied to literary work of a 
somewhat ornate but pretentious and meaningless 
character. 

BodentB CRodentia = gnawing animals”), a 
well-defined order of Mammals, more widely distri- 
buted and containing a greater number of species 
than any other, and easily recognised by their 
large chisel-shaped incisor teeth and the absence of 
canines. But on this account, in spite of their vast 
numbers and the great variety of forms they exhibit, 
they are the most homogeDeou.s of all the mam- 
malian orders. All of them gnaw their food ; nearly 
all are vegetable-feeders, but mice and rats are 
omnivorous. Most of them are adapted for life on 
the ground, but some are arboreal, others burrow, 
and a few are aquatic. None of the order attains 
to any considerable size, the largest being as big as 
a small pig, while the rat or squirrel may be taken 
as showing the average dimensions. Nor are the 
Rodents remarkable in point of intelligence. The 
brain is comparatively small and the cerebrfil hemi- 
spheres show no traces of those convolutions of the 
surface so characteristic of most mammals. The 
sense organs are usually well developed and the eyes 
and external ears are often large. The body gener- 
ally is plump and short, and the head is borne upon 
a short neck. In some cases the four legs are of 
moderate length, or the hind legs may be enormously 
developed to form powerful leaping instruments, 
but, as a rule, the limbs are short, so that the belly 
is close to the ground. There are two sub-orders — 
(1) Simple-toothed Rodents (^Simplicidentata), with 
two upper incisors, and (2) Double-toothed Rodents 
{Dupliaidentata), with a second pair of small size 
immediately behind the functional incisors of the 
upper jaw. The squirrel, beaver, rat, mou.se, jerboa, 
jwreupine, chinchilla, agouti, paca and cavy belong 
to the first, and the hare and rabbit to the second, 
group. Most of the families are represented by 
fossil remains, the earliest appearing in Bocene 
deposits. In the majority of cases these remains 
occur in regions frequented by their living de- 
scendants. One fossil Sooth American type, how- 
ever, has proved a puzzle to palmontolo^sts. Its 
scanty remains were found in the Pliocene of the 
pampiu of La Plata. “ What distinguishes it at once,” 
writes W. S. Dallas, “ from all other Rodentia is the 
presence, in the lower jaw, of four incisor teeth, the 
second pair being very small and placed immediately 
behind the outer edge of the broad middle pair. 
The latter are peculiarly widened and compressed 
from front to back in both jaws, and their summits, 
instead of being worn to a sharp chisel-like edge as 
in ordinary Rodents, show an elongated ring of 
enamel surrounding a slightly depressed surface.*' 
In consequence of the presence of this feature Alston 
established a third sub-order for the type, which 
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be denominated the Blunt-toothed Rodents 
tidewtaia). The species, of wliich Bravard was the 
discoverer, was named Mesotberinm cristatuin. 
What further complicates its exact allocation is 
that it offers resemblances to some aberrant Un- 
gulates and also to the Edentates. It has there- 
fore been surmised that it was a survivor into 
Pliocene times of a type that represented an era in 
which the Rodents were not yet clearly marked off 
from their allies. 

Boderiok, the last Visigoth King of Spain, 
obtained the throne in the year 709, having 
managed to depose the King Witizji. His reign 
did not last long, however, for the two sons of the 
dethroned king, securing help from 
Tarik, the Moorish governor of Africa, 
ravaged Andalusia, and finally met 
him in battle in 711 at Xeres, where*. 

Roderick, who was at the liead of 
90,000 Goths, was slain and his army 
put to flight. This is the accepted 
version of the fate of the Last of the 
Goths, but there are other traditions 
concerning his career after the battle. 

According to one, he retired to Merida 
and there rallied his forces, but was 
compelled to give battle, two years 
later, in the province of Salamanca 
and was then slain. Another legend 
ha.s it that he ended his days in 
retirement at Viseo in Portugal, while 
a third declared he bad been buried 
alive and devoured by serpents. In 
any case with his overthrow ended 
the Gothic and began the Moorish 
dominion over Spain. Roderick’s ex- 
ploits formed the subject of poems by 
Sir Walter Scott and Robert Southey. 

lEtodeSy capital of the department 
of Aveyron, France, 85 miles N.W. 
of Montpellier. It is a picturesque, old-fashioned 
town of narrow winding streets and pleasantly 
situated on a hill overlooking the Aveyron. The 
principal buildings are the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame with a unique clock tower, 200 feet high, 
surmounted by a colossal statue of the Virgin; 
the Church of St. Amans of the 11th and 12th 
centuries; the Bishop’s Palace; the Renaissance 
Hdtel d’Armagnac with fine bas-reliefs and the 
Maison des Anglais. There are remains of a 
Roman amphitheatre and aqueduct. The manu- 
factures include textiles, besides iron- and copper- 
founding, dyeing, brewing and quarrying. Pop. 
(1901). 16,000. 

Bod-iPishinifp fishing with a rod and line, fly- 
fishing ; it may be indulged in all the year round, 
though there are various close seasons for different 
kinds of ^h. 

Bodin, Augitste, sculptor, was born at Paris in 
1 840. He studied Bary e without being influenced by 
him, and acquired by a thorough, if slow, practical 
apprenticeship a Uch.niq'ive of remarkable origin- 
ality. Compelled by necessity to earn a living, he 


worked from 1864 to 1870 as assistant in the studio 
of the sculptor Carrier- Belleuse where, although he 
gained no artistic benefit, he acquired not only con- 
siderable skill as a modeller, but a knowledge of 
the difficulties and limitations of his materials and 
metier which afterwards stood him in good stead. 
After the Franco-German war, finding work scarce 
in Paris, he migrated to Brussels, W’here he collabor- 
ated with the Belgian artist, Van Rasbourg, in the 
production of exterior sculptures and interior 
caryatides for the ornamentation of the Bourse. 
He worked in Brussels from 1871 to 1877. In 1874 
he exhibited the Man with the Broken Nose,” 
which, crude though it was, showed his turn for 
realism and strong expression. On his return from 


Brussels in 1877, complete master of his technique^ 
ho sent the “Ago d^Airain ” to the Salon. The 
reality of the modelling of this statue and its abso- 
lute truth to nature so impressed the jury that 
many of their number were of opinion that it had 
been cast from the life, and it was only after long 
inquiry that justice was finally rendered to the 
artist. In 1880 he once more sent the “Ago 
d’Airain “ to the Salon, where it received a third- 
class medal and was purchased by the State for 
the Luxembourg Gardens in Paris. In the 1882 
Salon he exhibited “St. John tho Baptist’’ — a 
replica of which may be seen in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum at South Kensington — and “ Tho 
Creation of Man.” From 1882 to 1885 he exhibited 
busts of Jean Paul Laurens, Carrier-Belleuse, Victor 
Hugo, Dalou, and Antonin Proust. During this 
period he also produced busts of W. E. Henley and 
Alphonse Legros, a statue representing “ Bellona,” 
and an equestrian portrait of General Lynch. In 
1882 be began bis great decorative scheme, “La 
Porte de I’Enfer ” which the State acquired for the 
Museum of Decorative Arts in Paris, The period 
from 1886 to 1890 was one of pronounced activity. 
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Among other things lie exhibited a small version of 
“ Le Baiser ” ; to this interval belongs the famous 
gigantic group of “ The Burghers of Calais,** which 
wa<s exhibited in 1889. He also created many 
imaginative figures at this time^ the most notable 
being “ La Danaide,** La Pens6e,'’ “ Celle qui fut 
Heaulmiftre ” (also called La Vieille Heaulmi^re ”)• 
For the town of Darnvilliers he modelled a bust of 
the |>ainter Bastien-Lepage, and for Nancy one of 
Claude Lorrain. In 1 890, together with a number of 
artists whose independent and original genius re- 
fused to be confined by the traditional conventions 
of an effete academic art, he left the Soci^t6 des 
ArtisUis Fran^ais to join the new Sooi6t6 des Beaux 
Arts. In 1892 he exhibited “ La Cariatidc *’ and a 
sketch in plaster of n monument to Victor Hugo, 
as well as a figure of President Sarmiento for the 
Argentine Bepublic. In 1898 he exhibited his 
famous statue of Balzac~« work both original and 
unique, in which he sought to express the soul and 
atmosphere of that immortal genius. This statue 
gave rise to much controversy and was rejected 
by the Society of Mon of Letters by whom it had 
been commissioned. This was not the only Insult 
offered to Kodin, for, at a later date, the civic author- 
ities of Paris ordered a bust of Victor Hugo to be 
set up in the Place Koyale. He produced the bust, 
but when a photograph of it was sent to the H6tel 
de Villo, he instantly received an official letter 
requesting him to consider the commission can- 
celled. In the same year he exhibited a large 
marble group of “ Le Baiser,” representing Paolo 
and Francesca, which was Imught by the State. 
In 1899 “ Eve *’ and busts of the sculptor Falguidre 
and Henri Rochefort were exhibited. In 1900, 
during the International Exhibition, the city of 
Paris conceded a pavilion to Rodin for a complete 
exhibit ion of his oeuvre. Many fine examples of his 
sculpture may bo seen in the Luxembourg Gallery. 
Those iiicludo the “ Age d’Airain,” ** Le Baiser,** 
** St. John the Baptist,” “ Danaide,*’ La Vieille 
Heauliiii^re,” *' La Pens6e/* and busts of Madame 
M. V., Jean Paul Laurens and Puvis de Chavannes. 
Rodin has also exhibited many interesting etchings 
an<l drawings of marked originality and expression. 
He succeeded J. M. Whistler as President of the 
International Society of Sculptors, Painters and 
Gravers. Of Rodin’s art Arthur Symons says 
acutely, in an essay in his volume entitled Studies in 
Seven Arts (London : Constable), it “ competes with 
Nature rather than with the art of other sculptors. 
Other sculptors turn life into sculpture, he turns 
sculpture into life. His clay is part of the sub- 
stance of the earth, and the earth still clings about 
it ns it comes up and lives. It is at once the flower 
and the root ; that of others is the flower only, and 
the plucke<i flower. That link with the earth, 
which we find in the unhewn masses of rock from 
which his first creations of pure form can never 
quite free themselves, is the secret of his deepest 
force. It links his creations to Nature^s, in a single 
fashion of growth.” 

Bodnay* Gkorge Brydges Rodney, Baron, 
admiral, was born at Walton-on-Thames, England, 
in 1719, and educated privately and at Harrow. 


He entered the navy at an early age, and in 1742 
was promoted captain, and in the next few years 
was employed in coasting for the protection of trade. 
After the peace of 1748 he was appointed to the 
Bainhow os governor of Newfoundland. He re- 
turned home ill 1 7 53 and married the sister of the Earl 
of Northampton, and in 1759 became admiral of the 
blue. In the same year he bombarded Havre de 
Grace and destroyed the stores which had been got 
together for the purpose of an invasion of England. 
He reduced Martinique in 1702 and also seized St. 
Lucia, Grenada and St. Vincent, being promoted 
vice-admiral later in the year. Next year he 
returned home and was created a baronet. He 
became M.P. for Saltash in 1751, and in 1708 was 
elected member for Northampton, but the expense 
was BO ruinous that he was obliged to retreat to 
France for a time. Promoted admiral in 1778 he 
was appointed in the following year to the com- 
mand of the Leeward Islands station and, on his 
way out, encountered the Spanish fleet to the south 
of Cape St. Vincent on January 10th, 1780. He 
gave immediate chase, fought it in the darkness of 
night whilst a tempest was raging, and utterly 
defeated it. During the Dutch war he captured 
(1781) tlie island of St. Eustatius and merchandise 
to the value of nearly £3,000,000, but the island 
was shortly afterwards retaken by the French, who 
also succeeded in seizing the convoy accompanying 
the prizes to England. On April 12th, 1782, he 
engaged the French fleet under De Gnisse in the 
West Indies and thoroughly vanquished it, a 
victory tViat might have been made still more com- 
plete had he given chase in the niglit. This success 
procured him the tlianks of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, a pension of £2,000 a year and a peerage. 
He was done now with active service, and died in 
London on May 23rd, 1792. 

BodrigUOS* an island in the Indian Ocean, one 
of the Mascarene group, situated in 19° 41' S. an(i 
63® 23' E. It covers an area of 43 square miles. 
The surface is rugged, the Grande Montagne ridge 
(1,140 feet) running throughout the island from 
east to west. The soil is fertile, yielding tropical 
fruits, maize, millet, rice and manioc. The island 
is specially interesting as the home of the solitaire, 
a great bird which became extinct towards the 
close of the 17th century. The Portuguese dis- 
covered Rotirigues in 1645, and it has belonged to 
Great Britain and has been governed as a depend- 
ency of Mauritius since 1814. Port Mathurin is 
the principal harbour. Pop. (1901), 3,162. 

Boe, or Roebuck (^Capreolus ea^rea\ a small 
deer, native to Europe and Western Asia below the 
line of perpetual %now, formerly common in Wales 
and on both sides of the Cheviots, though few are 
now to be found south of Perthshire, in consequence 
of the demolition of forests. The male stands a little 
over two feet at the withers, has a reddish-brown 
coat in summer, turning grey in winter, and antlers 
consisting of a rough bifurcated beam, the hinder 
branch of which is again forked, all the points being 
sharp and capable of inflicting a serious wound. 
Roe-deer do not herd, a buck and roe with their 
fawns keeping together, their favourite haunta 
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being the dense underwood of forests. They are 
of a wild, shy and cautious disposition, and feed 
largely on the tender shoots of young trees, and do 
considerable damage to woods and plantations. 
The venison is less esteemed than that of the fallow 
deer, and the antlers are used for the handles of 
knives and forks, of walking-sticks and umbrellas 
and for other articles. 

Boebuck, John Arthur, politician, was born 
in Madras, 1801. On the death of his father £ben- 
ezer Roebuck, his mother remarried and they went 
to Canada, where he was educated. Coming to 
England in 1824 he was entered at the Inner 
Temple and called to the bar in 1831. Becoming 
the friend of Bentham and John Stuart Mill and 
other leading reformers, he was elected M.P. for 
Bath in the first reformed parliament (1832). In 
his maiden speech he declared himself “ an inde- 
pendent member "and he maintained an attitude 
of hostility to whatever Government was in power 
to the close of his life. Attacking all who differed 
from him, his vehemence earned him the nickname 
of “ Tear ’em.” He lost no opportunity of showing 
his contempt for the Whigs : “ When out of office 
they are demagogues ; in power they become exclu- 
sive oligarchs.” He appeared at the bar of the 
Commons on behalf of the Canadian Assembly to pro- 
test against tlui suspension of the Canadian Consti- 
tution and the motion which he carried for an 
inquiry into the conduct of the Crimean War, on 
January 2Gtli, 1855, caused the fall of the Aberdeen 
ministry. Roebuck during the Civil War in the 
United States of America championed the slave- 
holders of the South ; he defended Austrian rule 
in Italy and supported the Earl of Benconsfield 
during the Eastern Crisis of 1877-8. He died on 
November 30th, 1879, regarded as an impracticable 
politician, but respected as a disinterested man. 

Boeskilde, or Koskilde, a seaport of the 
island of Sealand, Denmark, at the head of the 
Roeskilde Fjord, 19 miles W. by S. of Copenhagen. 
Founded at the close of the 10th century and till 
1443 the capital of the kingdom, the rise of Copen- 
hagen and frequent visitations of pestilence and 
fire effected its decay. The 11th-century cathedral 
contains the tombs of most of the Danish kings. 
Pop. (1901), 8,300. 

Bogation Bays, the Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday before Ascension Day (Holy Thursday, 
the fortieth day after Good Friday). The custom 
of obserying these days with special rites was 
introduced by Mamertus, Bishop of Vienne, in the 
South of Frahcei about 470, when humiliation was 
proclaimed in consequence of the prevalence of 
calamities (earthqual^, floods, volcanic eruptions 
and other catastrophes). Spreading throughout 
France it at length extended to England. In the 
Roman Catholic Church the Litany of the Saints is 
said in procession on these days, and in the English 
Church, the days being set aside as days of fasting, 
it is customary to say the Litany and to read the 
homily. Ascension Day was that appointed for 
the curious secular practice of beating the bounds 
of a parish or riding the marches. 


Bogjev Z., Count of Sicily, son of Tancred de 
Hauteville, was born in Normandy in 1031. In 
1058 he assisted his brother Robert Guiscord to 
reduce Calabria and two years later proceeded to 
Sicily to free it from the Saracen dominion. In 
this enterprise he was successful, capturing Pal- 
ermo in 1071, when his brother created him Count 
of the island. On Rolx^rt's death in 1085 Roger 
succeeded to his territories in South Italy, and 
when he had entirely conquered Sicily (1090) he 
was the virtual head of the Normati supremacy in 
southern Europe, Pope Urban II. finding it to his 
interest to strengthen his rule by the grant of 
ecclesiastical privileges. He died at Mileto in 
Calabria in 1101. 

Boger II.|King of Sicily, son of the preceding, 
was born about 1093. In 1127 be claimed the 
duchy on the death of his kinsman Duke William 
of Apulia, who left no issue, and after some oppo- 
sition had his claim allowed. Pope Honorius ex- 
communicated him without effect, and did not 
recognise him till a year had elaped. In 11.30 
Roger gave himself the title of king, and was 
opposed this time by Innocent IL, the successor 
of Honorius. He was, nevertheless, crowned in 
Palermo cathedral, and nine years later the Papacy 
acknowledged his sovereignty. He enlarged his 
kingdom by the incorporation of Capua in 1136, 
Naples in 1138 and the Abruzzi in 1 140. For a time 
he adopted the singular style of “King of Sicily 
and Italy.” He carried conquest to various countries 
on the Mediterranean littoral, capturing Corfu and 
several posts in Africa. By deporting silk workers 
from Thebes and Peloponnesus he was instrumental 
in introducing the manufacture of silk into Sicily. 
Although the scourge of Greek and Saracen alike, 
at homo he ruled wisely. He died in 1154. 

BogerSf James Edwin Thoroud, political 
economist, was born at West Meon, Hampshire, 
England, in 1823, and educated at King’s College 
iSchool, London, and Magdalen Hall, Oxford. He 
took holy orders, but ceased to take 8er\ioo after 
1860, resigning his orders ten years later. In 1862 
he became Drummond l^rofessor of Political 
Economy at Oxford, an office then held only for 
terras of five years. In 1867 he was defeated on 
seeking re-election, partly on political grounds. In 
1874 he tried to enter Parliament, but without 
success, but represented Southwark from 1880 to 
1886 and Bermondsey for over a year, losing the 
seat in consequence of bis support of Home Rule. 
In 1888 he was reappointed to the Drummond 
Professorship and died in Oxford on October 12th, 
1890. His economic investigations were of mat 
value and his A HUtory of Agric’uXture and PHoea 
in Englwnd (1866, etc.) and mx Centuries of Work 
and Wages (1884) must take permanent rank 
amongst the classics of the science. He was a 
clear, vigorous and caustic speaker. 

Bogars. John, martyr, was born at Derltend, 
'Warwickshire, England, about 1500, and educated 
at Pembroke Hsdl, Cambridge. He took holy 
orders and proceeded in 1684 to Antwerp, where 
he officiated as chaplain to the English merchants. 
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Hero bis friendship with William Tindal,the trans- 
lator of the Old Testament, led him to abandon the 
doctrines of Rome and xfter his marriage (1537) he 
removed to Wittemberg to minister to a Protestant 
congregation. At this period he was engaged in 
seeing through the press the edition (mostly Tin- 
daVs and Coverdale's) of the English Bible which 
pnrported to be translated by “ Thomas Matthew ” 
(1537), to which he contributed some prefatory 
matter and marginal notes. It is supposed that he 
used the style of “Thomas Matthew” to escape 
Tindal's oru(fI fate and his Bible is commonly known 
ns “ Matthew’s Bible.” Returning to London in 1,548, 
where he soon obtained preferment, he became 
vicar of St. Sepulchre’s in 1550 an(l prebendary 
of St. Pancras next year. On the accession of 
Queen Mary his preaching was at once put under a 
ban and shortly afterwards he was confined in New- 
gate. After an ecclesiastical trial that was little 
better than a mockery, he was burned at the stake 
in Smithfleld, the first martyr of the Marian perse- 
cution, on February 4th, 1655. 

Samuel, poet, was born at Stoke 
Newington, London, on July 30th, 17()3. He was 
educated privately and was at first destined for the 
Presbyterian ministry, but he changed his mind and 
entered his father's bank. Having a pronounced 
taste for letters and literary society, he published 
in 1780 An Ode to Superttiiion, with some Poems. 
It was a crude effort and wa.s coldly received. In 
17U2 his Pleasures of Memory appeared and at once 
gave him a wide poetical reputation. His father 
(lied in 1793 and left him the family share in the 
bank. In 1803 he built for himself a house in St. 
James’s Place, overlooking the Green Park, which, 
under tiio patronage of tlie banker-poet, soon 
became the resort of the most distinguished mem- 
bers of the literary, artistic, musical and dramatic 
circles of the day, whom lie brought together in 
small jiarties to the breakfasts for which he became 
famous. He was credited with a savage tongue, 
but his heart was kind and well-authenticated 
instances are numerous of his unostentatiously 
assisting oppressed children of genius. His own 
literary activity was seldom intermitted for long. 
In 181(1 he tried his hand at an epic on Cobimhus ; 
JaeqmPine appeared in 1814 and Human Life in 
1819. Italy^ published in 1822 with extreme pre- 
cautions as to secrecy, was a failure until the 
edition de btxe, with Turner’s lovely plates and 
Slot hard’s vignettes— upon which he expended 
£10,000,— appeared (1830), when the illustrations 
carried the poem into success. On the death of 
William Wordsworth (1850), he was offered the 
poet-laureateship, which he had the good sense to 
decline. He died in London on December 18th, 
1855. His art collections and library, sold after 
his death, fetched £50,000. 

&oh«Af' Louis RfiNfi Adouard, Prince de 
Rohan-Gu6m{)n6e, Cardinal Archbishop, was born 
in Paris on September 25th, 1734. In 1771 he was 
sent as ambassador to Vienna, and there lent 
himself to such intrigues that Maria Theresa, the 
Empress of Austria, refused to tolerate him. On 
bU return to Paris (1774) he followed the same 


nefarious methods, endeavouring to obtain the 
favour of Marie Antoinette, but in vain. Though 
notoriously a profligate, he became in rapid suc- 
cession Grand Almoner (1777), Cardinal (1778) and 
Archbishop of Strasburg (1779). While in the 
toils of the quack Cagliostro and an adventuress, 
the wife of the Count of Laraotte-Valois, he was 
induced to believe that Marie Antoinette was not 
wholly indifferent to him and would now accept the 
diamond necklace which she had already refused. 
Rohan purchased it and parted with it to a sham 
valet, Lamotte-Valois immediately hastening to 
London with his spoils (1785). The conspiracy 
came to light and constituted the notorious affair of 
the Diamond Necklace which was used to besmirch 
the poor queen’s name. The Cardinal wjis arrested 
and sent to the Bastille, but after a year’s delay he 
was tried and acquitted. He was, however, deprived 
of the office of Grand Almoner. Retiring to Stras- 
burg, he found his popularity unaffected and was 
elected to the States General in 1789, but in 1791, 
when (a.s a prince of the Church) he refused to 
take the oath of the Constitution, he withdrew to 
Ettenheim in the German part of his diocese. His 
character now began to improve and he befriended 
the emigrant clergy. In 1801 he resigned his rank 
as archbishop and died at Ettenheim on February 
17th, 1803. 

Rohillas, /.£?., “ Hillraen ” (from Hdi, “ hill,” 
“mountain”), a collective name often applied to 
the Afghans of the Suleiman Mountains, but more 
especially to those who, during Mahmud of 
Ghazni’s invasions of India, settled in the district 
nortli of Oudh now called Rohilkhand. Here they 
became very powerful and a standing menace to 
the peace of the land till their strength was broken 
by the British at the battle of Kabra in 1774. 
Rohilkhand now ranks as a division of the United 
Provinces of Oudh and Agra, being bounded on the 
N. and N.E. by the Himalaya, and on the W. and 
S. by the Ganges, occupying an area of 11,800 
square miles, and containing a population (1901) of 
6,010,527, with Bareilly (117,400) as its capital. 

Koland» the Story of. The chief incident 
of this legend is founded upon historical fact. In 
778 Charlemagne undertook an expedition into 
Spain. After the capture of Pamplona he advanced 
to Saragossa, but was driven back and on his 
return his army had to march through the narrow 
valley of Honcesvalles in the Pyrenees. The 
Gascons were in hiding upon the wooded heights 
and, rushing down on the surprised rear-guard, an- 
nihilated them and, seizing their baggage, escaped 
vengeance by flight under the cover of darkness. 
Among the slain at the battle of Eoncesvalles 
(August 15th, 778) was Roland, one of Charle- 
magne's paladins. It is also asserted that he 
escaped the general slaughter only to perish of 
hunger in seeking to cro.ss the mountains alone. 
All that is known of him is the record of his name 
Hruodlandus in a single line of Sginhard’s Vita 
HaroHf his rank of prefect and his death in a 
Pyrenean valley. Around his name — chosen, it 
has been suggested, as lending itself to song better 
than that of his companions of equal rank-— has 
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gathered an extensive literature and romance has 
made him a hero, the peer of Achilles and King 
Arthur. The Charuon de Roland is the oldest of 
the songs whicli tell of his legendary deeds. It is 
said to have been the war-chant sung by the Norman 
Taillefer at the battle of Hastings (or Senlac) and 
it was probably composed in the 11th century. 
The Bodleian Library, Oxford, contains the earliest 
and best MS. written on vellum, it is believed, in 
the 12th century. From the various poems we 
may construct the story of his life, his mother being 
Bertha, the sister of Charlemagne. They recount 
his infant valour; relate how he came to possess 
his sword Durendal ; speak of his horse Veillantif ; 
tell how he was eight feet high ; and recite his 
fight with Oliver (hence a lioland for an Oliver, a 
blow for a blow, each one being the other*s equal) 
and his love for Aude, daughter of Sir Gerard, who 
died of a broken heart when he fell. The legend 
became widely popular and exercised an important 
influence on the literature of Western Europe and 
on mediffival art. 

Boland, Madame (Marie Jeanne Phlipon), 
the celebrated victim of the French Revolution, 
was born in Paris on March 17th, 1754, and was 
the daughter of an engraver. She was extremely 
fond of reading, and was especially delighted with 
Plutarch’s Livcs^ which she always carried about 
with her. After the death of her mother she 
entered a convent for a year, and there pursued her 
reading without stint. She was as intellectual as 
she was beautiful, and in 1780 married Jean 
Marie Roland DE la PlatiAre, inspector-general 
of manufactures at Amiens, who had been born at 
Thizy, in the department of Rh6ne, on February 
18th, 1734, and was thus her senior by twenty 
years. They travelled a good deal in Italy, Switzer- 
land, and England between 1780 and 1784, but 
their home still continued at Amiens, whence M. 
Roland was transferred to Lyons in 1784. In 1791 
he entered the Constituent Assembly as a deputy 
for Lyons, and most of his public acts were di- 
rectly instigated by his courageous and brilliant 
wife. She welcomed the Revolution with effusion 
and accompanied her husband to Paris, taking 
part in the deliberations of the Jacobin Club an<l 
frequenting the sittings of the Assembly. She was 
one of the most eloquent women known to history 
and wielded a marked influence in the councils 
of the Moderate party. M. Roland became 
acquainted with Robespierre and other leaders 
of the extreme party, but generally acted with 
the Girondins. When his ofl5ce at Lyons was 
abolished he went to Paris in 1792 to claim his 
pension, and was appointed Minister of the 
Interior, though it was widely known that Madame 
Roland, who was devoted to him, would practically 
occupy the post. He was dismissed for sending 
a very outspoken letter to the king, which was 
really written by Madame Roland. Later she was 
arrested as a spy, but speedily released, and her 
husband was reinstated in his position as minister. 
He resigned, however, after the execution of Louis 
XVI., and, on the advice of his wife, fled when the 
Girondist party fell. She remained in Paris and 


was at once arrested and kept in prison for five 
months, during which time she wrote her Memoirg^ 
a remarkably interesting work. On November 8th, 
1793, she was led to the guillotine, clad in white, 
her long black hair hanging down to her waist, 
bearing herself with great dignity and heroism — 
one of the noblest and most picturesque figures in 
modern history. As she reached the statue of 
Liberty, she exclaimed ; “ O Liberty, what crimes 
are committed in thy name I ” Her husband, who 
had found shelter in Rouen, when ho heard of her 
fate, wrote a brief protest against the infamies ot 
the Terror and the murder of his wife, and then 
proceeded to the park of Radepont, some 12 miles 
from Rouen, where he flung himself upon a sword- 
stick and pierced his heart (November 10th, 
1793). Madame Roland’s Memoirs have been 
often republished, and her Letters have also 
been collected. 

Bollerf a bird belonging to the Picarian family 
Coraciidpo, chiefly confined to the Ethiopian and 
Oriental regions, and absent from the western 
hemisphere. The bill is long, broad at the base, 
and compressed towards the tip, and slightly 
hooked and notched. There are three genera., with 
nineteen species. The Common Roller {Ooracias 
garrula) is found over the Paliearctio region as far 
north as Sweden and the Altai Mountains, an<i 
occasionally visits Great Britain. It is about a 
foot long, and the general plumage is blue, with n 
mantle of chestnut-^brown, its general aspect l)eing 
so attractive that the Turks call it the Beau tifui 
Crow. The name “Roller** refers to the habit of 
the male of turning somersaults in the air in the 
breeding season. The (iround Roller (Atelomis) 
belongs to Madagascar and has so weak a flight- 
never being seen above the lowest branches — that 
practically it lives almost wholly on the ground. 
They are rather local in their distribution, but arc 
not uncommon where they occur. They only come 
out at dusk. The Cyrombo Roller {Leptosoma 
discolor) also is a native of Madagascar, At first 
sight it might be taken for a cuckoo, of which 
family it was once thought to be a member. It 
hovers in the air, uttering a very loud note and 
striking its wings against its body as it calls. Their 
cry increases in volume till it reaches a climax, and 
when there is a congregation of these birds they 
create an intolerable disturbance. When they cry 
they puff out the throat so as to give it the look 
of a hanging bag. They are lazy and stupid, even 
allowing themselves to be approached and captured 
or slain. The ill fate of one does not warn the 
rest, which merely flit to another branch close by. 
They feed on grasshoppers chiefly, but occasional 
meals off lizards and chameleons give their flesh 
an unpleasant odour. When wounded they erect 
the feathers of the forehead, ears and throat, 
showering well-aimed blows at their enemy tho 
while with their beak. Tho Cyrombo Roller plays a 
considerable r6le in the chants and religious rites 
of the natives. It is remarkable that there have 
been found in the deposits of the Paris Basin 
remains of a Leptosoma, a bird now, as we have 
said, restricted to Madagascar. 
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BoUOTp a uon-poiBonous snake belonging to the 
family Tortricidae, which occurs in the tropical 
countries of the Old and the New World, It has a 
stumpy, rounded tail, short, indistinct head, small 
teeth and smooth scales. It is remarkable in 
having a rudimentary pelvis with horny spines, or 
claw -like bones, projecting near the vent. Tortrix 
soytale, native to Guiana, is a little harmless snake 
thfit lives in boggy places on worms, insects and 
smadl reptiles. The Hed Cylindrophis of Java is 
not only made a X)et of but is sometimes worn as an 
ornament 

BolUug-Millt a combination of machinery 
used in the conversion of malleable iron into sheets, 
bars, rods, or wires. It consists of steel rollers 
placed either in pairs or in throes, one above the 
other. The heated iron passes between the rollers 
and receives a certain form according to the grooves 
in the rolls. 

Bollsi Master of, one of the Judges of the 
English Court of Chancery, now the Chaiicci-y 
Division of the High Court of Justice, so named 
because he originally had the custody of all patents 
and grants which pass the Great »Soal and also of 
the Keoords of Clumcciry. Ho was first called 
Master of the Kolls in tli(! reign of Henry VII., but 
his office is as ancient as the oldC&urt of Chancery 
itself. He now sits in the Court of Appeal only. 
[Records.] 

Boman Catholic Church. The Roman 
Catholic Churclj differs from all otlier Christian 
Churches in this, t hnt it rdone can show an un- 
broken historical continuity from the Apostolic 
age. The fitlc “ (’}ith(»lio,” indicating the claim 
of the Churcli to bo universal, and not merely 


national, in its jurisdiction, occurs in the 2nd 
century. The title “ Roman,” indicating the 
centre of the Churcli’s unity, or the primacy of 
the Roman See, was foreshadowed by IrenaBus 
([A.D, 202) when he declared that “with this 
Church [at Rome] every Church, that is, the faith- 
ful everywhere, must agree, because of its more 
powerful principality,” and was common in the 


5th and 6th centuries. In the course of ages 
the Catholic Church has undoubtedly undergone 
great changes in exposition of doctrine as well as 
organisation and ritual— changes which, by oppo- 
nents, are described as corruptions, but by the 
faithful are upheld as legitimate and true develop- 
ments of the original divine revelation. Heresies 
and schisms have arisen from time to time, either 
from certain bodies returning to a bygone doctrinal 
position or attempting entirely to reconstruct the 
constitution of the Church on the basis of Scripture, 
as was the case with the Protestant Churches of 
the 16th century ; or by standing still while the 
Roman Church moved on, as in the case of Dr. 
Dellinger and the Old Catholics, who refused 
to accept the doctrine of Papal Infallibility defined 
for the first time by the Vatican Council in 1870. 
Roman Catholics maintain that the source of all 
doctrine is to be found in the Word of God, either 
written in the Bible or unwritten in traditions 
derived from Christ’s oral teaching, and handed 
down by the Apostles. It is admitted thjit nothing 
can be added to this original deposit of faith ; but 
when doubts and controversies arise, the Church, 
cLairning the assistance of the Holy Spirit, evolves, 
explains, or defines the full meaning of the revealed 
idea. These decisions have commonly been pn)- 
mulgatcd after discussion in Gilcumenical Councils 
presided over or iipproved by the Roman Pontiff, 
successor of St. Peter, as head of the Church and 
Vicar of Christ. It was early recognised that a 
council of bishops could not "define a doctrine in 
opposition to, or without the assent of, the Pope ; 
and next it was argued that if the Pope, of himself, 
as supremo pastor, promulgated a doctrine ex 
cathedrd, his t(‘aohing must bo accepted as in- 
fallible, and did not need (as was maintained 
for some centuries by the Galilean Church) 
the consent of the bishops or of the Church 
dispersed. The inference led finally to the 
above - mentioned decree of the Vatican 
Council. The Council of Trent, convened 
in opposition to the Protestant revolt of 
the 16th century, recapitulated and defined 
the traditional doctrine of the Church at 
that time, and reformed or revised the 
entire code of ecclesiastical discipline. A 
Catechism of the Council, or the Roman 
Catechism — an exposition of dogmatic and 
moral teaching, addressed to the parish 
priests — was prepared and issued by Papal 
authority. The Pope also, in 1564, published 
a Pxofession of the Tridentine Faith, com- 
monly called the Creed of Pope Pius IV. ; 
and this creed, to which is now added a de- 
claration of adherence to the decrees of the 
Vatican Council, is solemnly professed on 
certain occasions by the clergy, and by 
converts on their reconciliation to the Church. 
Another outcome of the Tridentine Council was an 
attempt to secure greater uniformity of usage and 
correct texts. The Latin Vulgate version of the 
Bible, declared “ authentic ” ; tbe Missal containing 
the liturgy of tbe Mass, the central act of Catholic 
worship; and the Breviary, or divine office of 
psalms, lessons, hymns, and collects, sung in choir 
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or recited in private daily by all in holy orders, 
were subjected to a careful revision. There 
are in communion with the Church of Rome, 
and acknowledging the supremacy of the Pope, 
several Churches in Eastern Europe and Asia 
which do not follow the Latin rite. Tiiese are the 
Oreek, the Syriac, the Armenian, and the Coptic 
xites. The Greek rite has several subdivisions or 
forms, prevailing in various patriarchates or 
provinces, namely, the Graico-Rumanian, Graeco- 
Buthenian, Grseco-Bulgarian, Gnnco-Melchite, and 
pure Greek. Some of these use for their liturgical 
language the ancient Slav and Arabic. The Syriac 
rite is divided into pure Syriao, Syro-Chaldaic, 
Syro-Maronite or Syro-Malabaric. The liturgical 
language of the Coptic rite in Egypt is Coptic or 
iincient Egyptian, and in Abyssinia the ancient 
Ethiopic or Geez language. The Pope is assisted 
in the government of the Church by the College of 
Cardinals, The cardinals, styled Princes of the 
Church, were originally the priests and deacons 
in charge of the parishes of Rome and bishops 
of the suburban districts. It belongs to their 
office to elect the Pope, and they form his 
council or senate. When complete, the Sacred 
<Jollege consists of 70 members. They occasionally 
meet in consistory under the presidency of the 
Pope ; but the administration of the affairs of the 
Ciiurch in detail is carried on in Congregations, or 
committees of cardinals, under a Cardinal Prefect, 
'rhese Congregations are now twenty in number. 
The chief are the Congregation of the Holy Office 
or Inquisition, instituted for the examination and 
repression of lieresies and heretics ; the Congrega- 
tion of the Index, for the condemnation of writings 
injurious to faith or morals ; the Congregation of 
Rites, which is concerned with all that relates to 
the liturgy, and has attached to it the important 
office of conducting the processes for the beatifica- 
tion and canonisation of saints ; the Congregation 
of the Council, to which is reserved the settlement 
of all questions arising from the disciplinary 
decrees of the Council of Trent ; the Congregation 
of Propaganda — de propaganda p'de — which 
administers the affairs of missionaries in non- 
Catholic countries. Other Congregations are the 
Consistorial, Oriental Rite, Apostolic Visit, Ri.shops 
and Regulars, Residence of Bishops, Ecclesiastical 
Immunity, Discipline of Regulars, Indulgences and 
Sacred Relics, and Fabric of St. Peter’s. The 
Roman Catholic population of the world is esti- 
mated at over 265,000,000, that of Europe being 
177,600,000. The number of Catholics in England 
and Wales is over 1,500,000 ; in Scotland, 400,000 ; 
and in Ireland, 3,308,661. The appellation of 
“ Roman Catholic ” is frequently resented by 
Christians accepting the direction of the 
Holy Father, but it may confidently be asserted 
that the description is never employed by way of 
reproach or derogation, but simply to discriminate 
among the various branches of the Christian 
Church, some of which expressly claim an equal 
right to the use of the word “ Catholic.” ^ All that 
can reasonably be expected of the historian or the 
journalist is that he shall use a term that will make 
his meaning clear to readers. And it is certain 
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that it is only in this sense and with this object 
that the phrase ** Roman Catholic Church” has 
obtained a permanent foothold in every depart- 
ment of literature. 

Bomanost George John, biologist, son of the 
Rev. George Romanes, professor of Greek in the Uni- 
versity of Kingston, Canada, where he was born on 
May 20th, 1848. In that year his father inherited 
a considerable fortune and they removed to London. 
After being privately educated he entered Cuius 
College, Cambridge, and graduated in the natural 
science tripos (1870). Devoting himself to research, 
from 1874 to 1876 he studied under Professor Bur- 
don-Sanderson in the physiological laboratory at 
University College, London. Charles Darwin en- 
couraged him to apply the theory of natural 
selection to the problem of mental evolution, and, 
being possessed of ample private means, he built a 
laboratory at Dunskaith. The result of his investi- 
gations was given in his Croonian letTure in 1876. 
His paper, Physwloglral xScIoothm, contributed to 
the Linnaean Society in 1886, which gave rise to 
much controversy, he regarded as his chief contri- 
bution to science. Danvin, and aj'ftv JDarwin 
(1893), dealing with the post-Darwlnian problems 
arising out of questions of heredity and utility, 
was the rostilt of his admiration for Darwin and his 
endeavour to re-enforce his master’s teaching. An 
ardent sportsman, an enthusiastic lover of innsio 
and of poetry, a writer of verse, for several years 
his faith in the Christian Revelation 8uffere<i 
eclipse, but before his death his mind reverted to 
the orthodox position. I have now come to see,” 
he said, ‘Uhat faith is intellectually justifiable,” 
and “It is Christianity or nothing.” In 1879 ho 
married Ethel, daughter of Andrew Duncan, and 
settled in London, but removed to Oxford in 1890, 
where his health failed and where he died on May 
23rd, 1894. In 1891 he founded the lectureship 
which bears liis name, the first lecture, oh the 
subject of Medieval Universities, being delivered by 
W. E. Gladstone on October 21th, 1892. 

Bomanos^uey in architecture, the style that 
prevailed in the early medijcval age from the 5th 
to the 12th century. The 1st i)criod (5th to 11th) 
was a more or less debased form of Roman ; but in 
the 2nd period (11th and 12th) it developed pecu- 
liarities of its own. The semi-circular arch and 
the massive masonry of Saxon and Norman arch!*' 
tocture were borrowed from Romanesque. 

Bouan Law is a subject important to be 
studied both from a practical and a historic stand- 
point — from a practical because the law of many 
European nations is founded on it ; and from a 
historic because in its study can be traced the pro- 
gression of mankind from primitive legal concep- 
tions to those most highly civilised. It may be 
said, indeed, that the history of the Law of Rome 
is tlie history of the progress of the human mind. 
The earliest Roman Law of which we know any- 
thing (and that not much) is the Law of the 
XII Tables — a code compiled by a commission 
called the Decemvirs (“ten men”) in or about 
450 B.C. Ibis code was, no doubt, merely the 
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redaction of then existinjf laws and customs into 
written* concise form. It became at once a sort of 
fetish - semi-wicred in character — and might have 
hindered the development of Roman hsivt very 
seriously, had it not been for one fact. This was 
that the XII Tables only applied to Roman citizens. 
They alone could perform the ceremonies (some of 
which had a religious basis) enjoined by that law. 
They alone could bring actions in the form 
«njoined. But there were within the city a number 
of people not Roman citizens — aliens who had 
settled there for trade and other purposes ; and as 
Rome grew in power, in size and in importance, 
the number of these aliens {peregrmi) increased. 
It wfis, of course, necessary for the peregrini to be 
governed by some laws. Disputes arose between 
them, and between them and Roman citizens. 
They made contracts ; they committed and suffered 
wrongs. And as the Law of the XII Tables did 
not apply to them, a magistrate was appointed 
whose special care it was to make rules to settle 
these (luostions. At first, no doubt, the magistrate 
decided eaclj case by rule of thumb — in other 
words, ticcording to what he thought was right and 
fair. But gradually a custom arose for the magis- 
trate, on being elected to office, to publish an edict, 
or proclamation, setting forth the rule.s which were 
to bo applied during his year of office. Each 
magistrate adopted the edict of his predecessor, 
merely adding to it anything of his own ; so that 
the PrcDtorian Edict gradually became a great code 
of law. And in course of time, it was seen that 
this (^di(;t, the product of long experience and of 
trained reason, was better in every way than the 
inelastic Law of the XII Tables. The body of the 
law wa.H also modified, from time to time, by Leges 
(statutes of the people acting as a legislature), by 
iSemtHH^emsuUa (laws enacted by the Senate) 
and, after tlu! fall of the Republic, by Uescripta 
(laws, or decrees, made by the Emperor). 

Laiv of the Family. In ancient Rome, the family, 
not tlie individual, was recognised — a marked 
difference from the legal systems of the Teutonic 
nations. A family consisted of the house-father 
(paterfamilias) and the i)er8ons who were “under 
his hand,” or “in his power.” There was little 
difference, in one point of view, between a wife, a 
son, an«l a slave (“ son ” includes daughter ami all 
descendants through males). The house-father 
could sell them, whip them, even kill them. 
Gradually the position wjis modified. It became 
iin law ful for a father to kill his son. Then it became 
unlawful for him to sell him into slavery. Finally 
a son was recognised as being capable of holding 
some property of his own : though even to the very 
latest times, a son in his father’s “power” had no 
property — it was all the father’s with slight ex- 
ceptit)ns. A father could sever the tie of the 
pnterruil power. In early days ho did this by a 
fictitious legal action before a magistrate, accom- 
panied by many ceremonies which had to be strictly 
performed. These ceremonies were, one by one, 
abolished ; at lavSt the fictitious action was abol- 
ished ; and the son could be released by a .simple 
declaration before a magistrate. A Roman hoiise- 
iather could take a son by adoption ; and so 


make him as much his son as if he had been 
bom so. 

The Roman wife, in early times, differed some- 
what according as to whether she were a patrician 
or a plebeian. Patricians married by a ceremony 
called confarreatio — a religious rite ; and could 
only be divorced by diffarreatio — also a religious 
rite. Other marriages were or ficti- 

tious sale, and by vsusj or prescription. In all 
marriages except confarreatw a wife did not pass 
into her husband’s absolute power unless she re- 
mained in his house for 12 months without a break. 
Gradually a custom grew up for wives to take a 
holiday for a few days each year ; cm/asrreatio fell 
into disuse ; until in the end no wife was ever “ in 
the hand ” of her husband, but was comparatively 
independent. As the law progressed, marriage 
came to be looked on as a contract merely. It 
required no ceremony to make it ; and equally it 
could be dissolved by both parties, or either party. 
No <lecree of a court was necessary for divorce, even 
in Christian times. After divorce the husband was 
obliged to give back the wife’s dowry, which he 
only had the management of during the marriage 
— he could not dispose of the property. 

The position of the slave improved, also, with the 
growth of civilisation and the introduction of 
Christianity. In early times, the freeing of slaves 
was not encouraged. It was looked upon as a 
waste of property. Nor could it be accomplished 
except by an act of manumission of the most 
formal and technical character. But the Christian 
emperors encouraged manumission and reduced 
the forinalilies of it ; until finally the master had 
merely to declare his intention of granting freedom 
and the slave became a freeman. 

Citizenship of Rome was at one time a high 
privilege. Even under the early Empire, it was 
possible for Bt. Paul to boast, “ With a great price 
obtoined thou this freedom, but I was free-born.’' 
For in his time a citizen had privileges that other 
subjects of the Empire had not. The original 
citizen of Rome was a man wlio was born a 
member of a Roman (or Quiritarian) family, that 
is, descended from the original tribes who founded 
Rome. As the Romans extended their conquests, 
they did not give to their new subjects the full 
privileges of citizenship. The early-conquered 
peoples of Italy were given a sort of lesser citizen- 
ship and were called Latini. Later-conquered 
nations and cities were sometimes admitted to the 
privileges of Latinitas. Gradually cities and st ates 
here and there were accorded full Roman citizen- 
ship, until at last, in a.d. 213, the Emperor Cara- 
calla made all freemen of the Empire full citizens. 

The law of property amongst the Romans has 
formed the subject of a good deal of discussion. It 
appears that two systems of ownership ran side by 
side. One was the ownership known to the XII 
Tables, possible only to Roman citizens, and called 
dominium ; and the other was that common to all 
mankind, recognised by the magistrates in respect 
of the peregrin^ and emailed “ bonitarian ” ownership. 
But dominium^ or full Roman ownership, could only 
be acquirefl in a limited number of ways, many of 
them highly technical, so that “ flaws in title,” a3 
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we should call them, were easy and common. The 
ma^strates, to remedy this state of things, recog- 
nised possession as being, for all practical purposes, 
as good as ownership-provided the possessor had 
acquired possession lawfully and not by force or 
fraud. Possession by A of B’s goods by B’s per- 
mission, also, did not give A any right to the goods. 
The technicality of the law of dominium thus led to 
the working out of a complete system of prop<*rty 
based on possession and founded on reason. The 
praetor (magistrate) enforced his own code of 
possession indirectly. If by reason of a flaw in the 
title the dominium of property had not passed to a 
purchaser in good faith, the prmtor would protect 
that purchaser by an interdict, or injunction, 
forbidding anybody to interfere with his possession 
thereof. This finds a parallel in English law in the 
way the Chancellors protected equitable owners of 
property from being disturbed by persons with 
merely a technical legal title. Title to property 
was acquired by long possession. He who received 
in good faith (e.g., by purchase or gift) a thing from 
a person not the owner, acquired the ownership of 
it, if a movable thing, by three years’ possession. 
If the thing were immovable, by 10 years’ p osses- 
sion if the parties lived in the same province, and 
20 years’ if they lived in different provinces. Some 
things could never be acquired by long possession, 
e.g,, stolen property, a sacred or reljgious thing, and 
a runaway slave. And a person really a freeman 
could never become a slave by long possession {c.g.^ 
if a free-born citizen were kidnapped). By English 
law, a mere promise to give is not effectual. The 
Roman law made a promise to give as effectual as a 
promise to sell. But gifts of more than a certain 
value had to be registered. 

The lam of testamentary and intestate mccession 
was subject to a long course of development. The 
early Roman will was made in the presence of the 
people — was, in fact, a public act of a legislative 
nature. Later, wills were made before a magistrate. 
Later still, a will became a private conveyance. It 
could be either by word of mouth before witnesses, 
or in writing. At first there was complete liberty. 
The testator could name as his heir anybody he 
pleased. He could also give such legacies as he 
chose. By later law, a man could not disinherit his 
natural heirs except by expressly naming them in 
his will and disinheriting them, by name. I^ater 
still, it was enacted that the natural heirs, if they 
were children, or brothers and sisters, could not be 
entirely disinherited ; but must have at least one- 
fourth of the estate. A testator, also, could not 
dissipate all his estate in legacies. He must leave 
at least one-fourth to his heir. The reason was 
that the heir had to meet all liabilities ; and, if 
the estate was insufficient, was personally liable. 
To understand this branch of Roman Law 
thoroughly, it must be remembered that the 
primary object of the early will was rather re- 
ligious than secular. That is to say, the testator 
had for his object the appointment of somebody 
who should carry on the religious rites of his family, 
without which the soul of the deceased would not 
rest in the future world. So that the testator first 
of all appointed an heir (or several heirs) and on 
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this heir devolved the universal succession to 
the testator. He succeeded not merely to all the 
property but to all the liabilities. But tho 
testator had, at first, an unlimited jK>wer of giving 
legacies to persons other than the heir; and it 
u.sed to happen, not seldom, that tlie legacies so 
depleted the inlicritance that the residue of the 
property was insufficient to meet the debts. A will 
which did not name an heir was useless and fell 
through entirely. Such a document began with 
the phrase, “Let A B be my heir”; and, indeed, 
until tlie law was altered by Justinian, tho appoint- 
ment of the heir had to be the first thing in the 
will and all legacies given before the appointment 
i were void. Justinian altered the law of wills at 
one stroke. He enacted that the heir was to be 
liable for his testator’s debts only to tlie extent of 
the inheritance received by Iiim and no more. 
Thus the heir became a mere officer, like the 
English executor, bound to carry out the testator’s 
wi.shes and to administer his estate ; but no 
longer, as in former times, the person who continued, 
as it were, the personality of the deceased after 
the latter had died. 

In the same connection is to be noted the 
development of the Law of t'ntsis ( fidei eommissa). 
The old Roman law did not allow certain people to 
benefit under wills. Thus aliens and Latins could 
not benefit. But in the reign of the Emperor 
Augustus a new way of testamentary disposition 
was legalised. The testator could make, in addi- 
tion to, or instead of, a formal will a codicil, or 
informal document of testamentary chriraoter, 
which was binding on the conscience and honour 
of the heir, wliether that heir was appointed by 
will or succeeded in default of a will. The 
codicil could be executed without formalities, and 
could dispose of property in favour of anybody, 
whether Roman, alien, or Latin. And such was 
the flexibility of this kind of instrument that it 
came into common use. Indeed, at the end of a 
formal will, it became customary to insert a clause 
that if the will should fail as a will by reason of any 
informality, it should take effect as a codicil. By 
this device, every defect in the will was cured and 
another blow was dealt at the formalism of tho 
ancient law. 

As to intestate sucecssion, the law of tho XII 
Tables wfis that heir.s were of three classes, viz., 
(1) Svi heredcSt or persons under the potestas of 
the deceased who became emancipated by his 
death. Thus it will be seen that a son who had 
been released from hi.s father’s power in the father’s 
lifetime was not in the first class of heirs. (2) 
Agnati^ or people related to the deceased through 
the male line in such a way that had they been 
all alive together, they would have been under his 
potestas, (3) Gentiles^ or members of the same gms, 
or clan. Class 2 did not take if there were any 
persons in class 1. Similarly, gentiles did not 
enter so long as there were any mi heredet or 
agnati. Thus it will be seen that the law of 
inheritance was based, not on the natural ties of 
blood, but on the artificial ties of the Roman 
family. The history of this subject down to the 
time of Justinian may be said to consist of the 
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offortH of the jurists to enforce the claims of 
i>lood>reiationship as against the artificial ties of 
agnateship. The prmtors introduced two great 
changes ; — (1) they allowed emancipated children 
to take a share with the sni hcredes; and (2) they 
gave distant blood relations a claim in front of 
mere niciiihers of the clan {gcntile$). Borne time 
afterwards, women Were allowed limited rights of 
succession to their children ; and children to their 
mothers^ Justinian’s legislation established suc- 
cession on the basis which now prevails, with 
greater or less modification, in all civilised 
countries. He divided heirs into three classes : — 
(1) Descendants, who excluded all others. 
(Jliildren took equally. Grandchildren took their 
deceased parent’s share. (2) Ascendants, along 
with brothers and sisters. Children of a decca.sed 
brother or sister took their parent’s share. (3) 
Cognates— that is, next of kin — whether rolate<l 
through males or females. The nearer degree ex- 
cluded the one more remote and persons of the 
same degree shared equally. This is almost the 
lilnglish law of to-day, save that the Iturn^ins made 
no distinction between landed property and any 
other, a.s the English laxv docs. 

'Die Itomm lam of oonirart differed essentially 
from the English. English lawyers early dis- 
covered the principle that a contract was only 
enforceable if it were made for valuable considera- 
tion — /.<?., if the party making a promise was to 
got something for his promise. The Koman Law 
know rujt this doctrine, 'riie ancient law re- 
e.ogniscd only contracts made with certfiin strict 
formalities. The promissor had to utter certain 
words. Ilut the magistrates gradually improved 
on this until, at last, the validity of the contract 
merely depended on the fact whether or not the 
one party had promised and the other party had 
accepted the promise. No particular form w.'is 
necessary. Hero wo see a shining example of 
the development from the primitive regime of 
formalism to the more civilised idea that trans- 
actions between man and man depend on the in- 
tention of the contracting parties. 

It is, however, in the lam relating to wrong- 
ful acts (e,g., a.s8ault, damage and the like) 
that the progress from semi - barbarism to 
correct juristic ideas is best seen. The ancient 
Homan who was injured, by (say) the run- 
away horse or ox, or the negligent slave of his 
neighbour, took action against the thing that 
oamsod the injury ; and the horse, ox, or slave was 
given itp to the aggrieved party to be dealt with 
by him as bo pleased. This notion is to bo found 
in other primitive codes. Our Saxon ancestors had 
their or confiscation of any animal or 

instrument by which death had been caused. 
There is a similar provision in the Mosaic law. 
For personal injuries caused by one Koman to 
another, there was a sort of tariff — so much for a 
blow on the cheek ; so much for a blow inflicted in 
public ; so much less for a blow given in private. 
Gibbon tells the story of a young patrician who 
amused himself by running about the ^streets 
striking on the cheek every passer-by. He was 
followed by a slave, cariying a purse, out of which j 


the slave offered to each assaulted person 
the legal compensation. In course of time the 
magistrates found a better way. Ignoring the 
fixed penalties, they awarded to a parson wronged, 
damages proportionate to the actual loss sustained 
and to the extent of the insult or injury inflicted. 
The Koman Law divided wrongs (delicta) into two 
kinds, namely : (1) iTiguria and (2) Damnum. 
Injuria, (1) Injuria was a violation of a right 
which a freeman has in respect of his person. 
Thus, an assault was injuria; so also were false 
imprisonment, defamation by word, writing, or 
caricature. To accuse one of insolvency, as by 
taking possession of his goods when he‘^ owed 
nothing, was injuria. And the Roman’s house was 
his castle to such an extent that it was injuria to 
enter it against his will, even to serve a summons. 
The administration of love-philtres was also an 
offence. Injuria might be aggravated {atrox) by 
reason of the violence of the act (e.y., beating with 
a scourge, or sticks) ; of the place, e.g,^ to strike a 
man in the market-place ; of the person, as when a 
freed slave struck his former master. If injuria 
were committed against a member of the family, 
the paterfamilias sued for two sets of damages, one 
on his own account, and one on account of the 
member of his family who had been injured. 
(2) Damnum Injuria was a wrong to rights of 
property. Theft, except in cases of cattle-stealing, 
house-breaking, burglary, stealing from public 
baths, and theft from a burning house, was not 
punishable €*18 a crime. The owner of tiie stolen 
property merely brought an action for damages ; 
and these damages varied according as to whether 
the thief was caught in the act or not, A thief 
caught in the act— «.c., before he had deposited his 
booty in the place where he intended to hide it— 
w«as condemned in four times the value of the stolen 
goods. If not caught in the act, he only paid 
double value. Theft with violence carried tlic 
four-fold penalty also. As to damage to property 
inflicted purposely or by negligence, the history of 
the law is interesting. The XII Tables enumerate 
a list of injuries, and assigns penalties. This was 
found inconvenient, because the list was not and 
could not be complete. Therefore, in 28(5 b.c. was 
passed the Lex Aguiliay which aimed at a general 
rule. This lex enacted that in all cases where 
direct injury was done to property, damages 
should be paid by the wrongdoer. In the case of 
slaves and cattle, the damages were the highest 
value the property bore within the year 
preceding the injury. In other cases, *the 
highest value within the preceding 30 days. But 
this statute was not complete, because it did not 
provide for indirect injuries, 'rhus, if A shut up a 
slave belonging to B and let him starve to death, 
B had no remedy under the statute; nor if A 
frightened B’s oxen so that they ran over a pre- 
cipice. The reason was that there was no physical 
contact between the wrongdoer and the thing 
damaged. After a while the lawyers and the 
prrotors amended the law by allowing the property- 
owner whose property was thus indirectly damaged 
to have an action which was called the actio utilh 
— or action by analogy. The damages given were 
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not the actual direct loss, or intrinsic value of 
the thing damaged, as in English law. The plain- 
tiff could recover indirect damage. Thus, if A 
killed a slave belonging to B, and the slave had 
been nominated heir to an estate worth 100 pieces 
of gold, B was entitled to (a) the value of the slave, 
and (Jb) the 100 pieces of gold. 

As to what constituted mgligence^ the Roman 
Law forms the basis of the law of most civilised 
countries to-day. The Institutes give two cases as 
examples :-<-*A man is casting javelins and kills a 
passing slave. If the javelin-player is a soldier 
practising in the drill ground, he is not liable. But 
if lie is a soldier and casting his javelin in a place 
not set apart for military exercises, he is liable. {So 
also is he, whatever the place be, if he is not a 
soldier. Again, a husbandman is pruning a tree 
and a branch drops on the head of n passing 
slave. If the place is a public road or a right-of- 
way, the pruner is liable unless he shouted a warn- 
ing. Want of skill might be negligence in the 
wise of a person who undertook something requiring 
skill. Thus, a charioteer who unskilfully drove his 
team and injured a slave belonging to A must jiay 
compensation to A. It was no defence for the 
driver to say he did his best, unless his best was 
the best that skill could do; because it was 
negligent of him to undertake to drive a team of 
horses unless he had the necessary skill. 

The procedure of the eourts is instructive in its 
history. Under the law of the XII Tables, the 
plaintiff summoned (verbally) the defendant to 
come into court; and if the defendant refused to 
come, the plaintiff might first call witnesses to sec 
the refusal, and then employ force to drag the 
defendant before the judge. It was not until some 
time after the XII Tables that the Prastorian E<lict 
made it an offence for the defendant to refuse to 
come when summoned. After the defendant had 
appeared before the Court, the first thing done was 
to ascertain what the dispute was about; and as 
soon as this had been done, the cause w^-s referred 
to the decision of a person called njudex^ or arbiter. 
'i'he prjetor instructed the judex as to what the 
point for his decision was and then the whole case 
passed from the praetor’s hands. In later days the 
l)oint for decision was put into writing and was 
called a formula. The judex^ or arhitcr^ was not a 
paid judge, nor even a lawyer. He was merely a 
private citizen, chosen by the praetor out of a list 
kept for that purpose, and acting without remuner- 
ation, The mode of enforcing the judgment of a 
court was very different from the modern method. 
The Homan way was to seize the person of the 
debtor, not his property, Antoninus Pius (a.d, 138- 
IGl), who first made it punishable to kill or cruelly 
entreat a slave, also enacted that the property and 
not the person of the debtor should be seized and sold 
to pay a judgment debt. The old XII Tables ex- 
hibit a curious picture of life and manners. After 
judgment, the debtor was to have 30 days in which 
to pay. In default, the creditor might seize him and 
take him before the praetor, where he was required 
either to pay at once or find a surety or substitute 
to answer for the debt. In default of this, again, 
the creditor removed him and put him in chains. 


But the debtor was allowed one more chance. On 
three successive market-days the cre<litor led him, 
in chains, before the prictor in open court, and with 
a loud voice proclaimed the amount ^ f the debt, in 
the hope that some compassionate citizen would 
take pity on the poor debtor. If nobody pahl on 
the third of these appearances, the wretched debtor 
became bis creditor’s slave. We see hero the 
difference in idea between the primitive and the 
modern notions. ’lo-day, the State .summons 
the defendant to appear and, after judgment, 
enforces payment by its hiiissier, sheriff’s officer, or 
other official. The ancient method left everything 
in the hands of the creditor. It merely legalised 
self-redress and prescribed certain limits beyond 
which the successful ligitant could not go. 

Tho principal Roman jurists (jnris-cousulta) were 
Papinian (a.d. eirc. 180), Ulpian and Paul (same 
])eriod), Modestinus {circ. a.d. 200) and Gains 
(A.D. 120). The writings of these five were of 
such weight that in A.D. 42(> the Emperor Valen- 
tinian enacted a law called tho Law of Citation, 
providing that their work.s only should he cited in 
courts of law ; that a majority of their opinions 
should be binding on the judge ; and that in case of 
equal division, Papinian’s opinion should prevail. 
Writings of Ulpian and Gains still remain to us; 
but there is no fragment of Papinian, wlio seems to 
have been esteemed as the great (*8t of all that groat 
nice of juri.sts to whose nnluous labours and highly- 
finished rea.soning wo owe the invaluable Corpus 
Juris Civile. 

lEomanSChf or Rumansch, a Romance (Neo- 
Latin) language, formerly current throughout tho 
Central ami Eastern Alps of Switzerland and 'rirul, 
but now reduced by coritinued German and Italian 
encroachments to three enclosf‘d groups. These 
are Romansch proper, spoken by about 40,000 in 
the canton of the Grisons, East Switzerland; Lad in 
of Tirol, spoken by about 60, 000 on tho east bank 
of the Upper Adige ; and Ladin of Friuli, spoken by 
about 200,000 in the 'J’ngliainento basin, Nort h-East 
Italy and thence to Goritz, in Austria. This gives 
a total of 290,000 people using Ladino-Rornanscli, 
or Rhaito-Rornance, speech, as it is also called. 
The vocabulary is mainly Latin, while tho phonetics 
and structure resemble those of Brescia, and other 
rude dialects of North Italy. The oldest monu- 
ments of it occur in some Friuli inscriptions, dating 
from the 12th century, and though its literature is 
chiefly religious, it is also employed ih some 
mitional poetry and newspapers. 

Somans, Epistle to the, was written by St. 
Paul and is of doctrinal Importance. Although it 
has been doubted whether the Epistle was of a 
piece, or a patchwork of different letters, it is now 
generally agreed that it is homogeneous. It is 
thought to have been written from Corinth about 
A.D. 58. The first part is doctrinal and the latter 
deals with practical matters. Many commentaries 
upon it have been written, one of the best known 
in English being that of Jowett. 

Bomany. [Gypsies.] 
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BotnOf the mistress of the ancient world, the 
seat of the popes, and since 1870 the capital of the 
kingdom of Italy, situated mainly on the left or 
eastern bank of the Tiber, about 15 miles from its 
mouth. The river, which has here an average 
breadth of 200 feet, is spanned by several bridges 
in its course from north to south through the city, 
and about midway forms an i.sland (Isola Tiberina, 
or di Bartolomeo). On the left bank rise the famous 
seven hills of ancient Kome, namely (from south to 
north), the Aventinc (150 feet), Caelian (165 feet), 
Palatine (165 feet), Capitoline (165 feet), Esquiline 
(245 feet), Virninal (175 feet), and Quirinal (170 
feet)- -from which physical features the city is often 
called t!»e Seven-hi lied City. Mediaeval and modern 
Kome, however, is built cldeily on the plain (the 
ancient Campus Martius) nearer the river, and on 
the slopes of the Pincian Hill to tlie north, extend- 
ing thence eastwards to the Quirinal and Virninal. 
The smaller part of Rome on the right or western 
bank includes the Borgo, to tlie north, with St. 
Peters, the Vatican, and tl»c Castello S. Angelo, 
Jind the Janiculan 11 ill, with Trastevorc, to tlie 
south. The entire city is surrounded by a w'all 
14 miles in circuit, with 18 gates, the wall on the 
left hank being suhstnntially identical with Aure- 
linn's Wall, built in the 8rd century; wliile the 
Leonine Wall (a.d. 818) round the Borgo was ex- 
tended in the early 16tli century. Very consider- 
able modern improvements have been inad(^ since 
1870. Wide new thoroughfares have been con- 
structed, 8(]imlid, though picturesque, luedifEval 
quarters, such as the Ghetto, have been swept 
away, and the 'fiber has been embanked ; hut the 
too numerous blocks of ugly tenement-houses, due 
to the 8i»eculative builder, have added a modern 
feature that might well be spared. Rome abounds 
in open sqiTan>,s (piazzas) a(lorne(l with fountains, 
obelisks, or statues, the largest being the Piazza di 
»S. Pietro, Hanked by huge semi-circular Doric 
colonnades by Bernini, and one of the best-known 
being the Piazza di 8pagna, the centre of the 
♦‘Strangers’ Qu.'irter,” with the Soala di Spagna, a 
flight of steps frequent e<l by artists’ models. 'J’he 
chief streets of modern Kome are the narrow Via. 
del Corso. running northwards from the centre of 
the busine.s.s quarter to the handsome Piazza del 
Po^>olo, and the Via Nazionale and the Corso Vit- 
torio Kmanuole, diverging respectively to east and 
west from the southern end of the Corso. 

The remains of ancient Rome have suffered 
severely from the vandalism and the neglect 
of past conturios, hut they are now carefully pre- 
served. The Forum Romanum, in some places 
nearly 40 feet below the present street-level, has 
been in great part excavated, and the Via Sacra 
may ho traced through it, passing the too scanty 
remains of the Colonnade of the Twelve Gods. 'The 
temples of Vespasian, Concordia, .Saturn (401 b.c. ; 
eight columns standing), Castor and Pollux, and 
Faustina (now the church of S. Lorenzo in Miranda); 
the Arch of Septimius Sevorus ; the Rostra, erected 
by Julius CsBsar ; the Basilica Julia; the Column of 
Phocas (a.d. 608 ; the last-erected monument) ; 
the palace of the Vestal Virgins ; the huge arches 
of the Basilica of Constantine are amopg the 


famous relics of the past. The Arch of Titus (a.d. 
70), with reliefs of the plunder of Jerusalem, stands 
on the Velia, the low hill between the Palatine and 
E.squiline. Beyond it are the enormous ruins of 
the Colosseum or Flavian Amphitheatre (A.D. 80), 
which could seat 87,000 spectators, and the Arch of 
Constantine (A.D. 312) at* the beginning of the Via 
Triumphalis, which leads on to the Baths of Cara- 
calla, the largest ruin in Rome, and the Circus 
Maximus (now occupied by the Jewish cemetery and 
the gas-works), in which 250,000 spectators lound 
room. 'To the north-east of the Forum lay the 
Fora of the Emperors, still in great part hui^ied, 
except a portion of Trajan’s Forum, the most 
magnificent of all, from which rises 'J’rajan’s 
Column (147 feet), with its spiral band of reliefs 
of the Dacian campaigns. To the south of the 
Forum rises the Palatine, the site of the primitive 
Roma Quadrata, now covered with the remains of 
the huge palaces, temples, and halls of the earlier 
emperors. Amongst the other ancient remains in 
Rome are the round Pantheon (now the Church of 
S. Maria Kotonda), with the tombs of Raphael and 
Victor Emmanuel; the Column of Marcus Aurelius 
(05 feet) ; the Castello 8. Angelo or Mole of Hadrian, 
built by that emperor as his tomb, and now a fort ; 
the Mausoleum of Augustus ; the Baths of Diocletian 
(for 8,(>()() bathers) ; the Theatre of Marcellas ; 
the Pyramid of Ccstius ; the Tomb of Cecilia 
Mctella (on the Appian Way), etc. In the desolat(j 
and unhealthy Camjiagna outside the walls are 
seen the long lines of huge arches belonging to the 
immense aqueducts (some still used) that supplied 
the ancient city with water. Outside the walls 
also are tlie Catacombs, at first made for burial- 
places, hut afterwards used by the early Christians 
for meetings and as refuges. 

Ancient Rome contained about 300 temples, and 
modern Rome has about as many churches, 80 
of which are dedicated to the Virgin. St, Peter’s, 
St. John Lateran, S. Maria Maggiore on the top of 
the Esipiiline, S. Paolo fuori le Mura (“ outside 
the walls ”), perhaps the most gorgeously-decorated 
church in Rome, and 8. Lorenzo Liori le Mura are 
the five Patriarchal churches, to one or other of 
which all believers throughout the world are sup- 
posed to belong. Witli Santa Croce in Gerusa- 
lemnie and S. Sebastiano, they make up the 
famous “ Seven Churches of Rome ” frequented by 
pilgrims. 'Ihe six first - named, along with 8. 
Agnese fuori le Mura and S. Clemente (with its 
upj>er and lower church, resting in turn upon older 
pagan structures), are also known as the eight 
Basilican Churches. St. Peter’s, adjoining the 
Vatican, perhaps the most famous and certainly 
tlie largest church in the world, was begun in 1500 
and consecrate<i in 1026. It has an area nearly 
twice that of St. Paul’s in London, while its dome 
rises to the height of 403 feet. S. Giovanni in 
Laternno, adjoining the papal palace of the 
Lateran (now^ a rich museum), claims to be the 
mother-church of all Ciiristendom. Beside it are 
its ancient Baptistery and a building enclosing 
the Scala Santa, brought from Pilate’s palace in 
Jerusalem in 326. Many of the Roman churches 
contain treasures of art or are interesting for their 
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structure or history, S. Pudenziana, witli 4th- 
century mosaics, claims to be the oldest church 
in Home ; S. Stefano Hotondo to be tlie largest 
round church in existence; S. Agostino (1479-83) 
to be the earliest domed church in Home. S. 
Maria sopra Minerva is the only ancient Gothic 
church in the city. S. Pietro in Vincoli contains 


the summit of the Capitol, approached by a flight 
of steps, are the Palazzo del Senatore (civic offices), 
the Palazzo dci Conservator! (antiques and paint- 
ings), and the Capitoline Museum (celebrated 
statues), forming three sides of the Piazza del 
Campidoglio, designed by Michael Angelo, in the 
centre of which is an antique equestrian statue of 
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Michael Angelo’s famous statue of Moses; and S. 
Maria delle Pace Haphael’s beautiful frescoes of 
the Sybils. The Gesil is the chief church of the 
Jesuits and San Carlo al Corso is the fashionable 
church. 

The Vatican Palace, the residence of the Pope, 
enjoys along with the Lateran the privilege of 
‘‘exterritoriality.” The massive building, said to 
include 11,000 apartments, contains the finest 
extant collection of ancient sculpture, with many 
celebrated statues, a rich gallery of paintings, a 
famous library, and other collections, besides the 
Sistine Chapel, adorned with frescos by Michael 
Angelo and other masters, and the Stanze and 
lK)ggie, with paintings by Haphael and his con- 
temporaries. The Quirinal Palace, another huge 
pile on the hill of that name, is occupied by the 
King of Italy, In the Piazza del Quirinale are 
two famous marble groups of Horse-Tamers. On 


Marcus Aurelius. A huge monument to Victor 
Emmanuel has been erected on the north side of 
the Capitol. The numerous inedimval and He- 
naissance palaces of the Homan nobility, the 
8apienza (university), the National Hank, various 
public offices, and the Protestant cemetery with the 
graves of Keats and Shelley, also deserve mention. 

The art-collections of Home, especially the collec- 
tions of ancient art, are among the richest in the 
world, d'he priceless collections of the Vatican, 
the Capitol and the Lateran have been mentioned. 
Others are the national museum in the Baths of 
Diocletian for recently - discovered antiquities ; 
I the Museo Boncampagni (antiques) ; the Museo 
! Kircheriano (antiques, ethnographical, and pre- 
1 historic) ; the Borghese gallery of paintings ; the 
! Barberini, Doria, Colonna, Torlonia, and Corsini 
i galleries of paintings and antiques ; the collections 
j in the Mattei, Medici, and Wolkonsky Villas ; the 
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Villa Farnesina, etc. Kome has little commerce 
and DO manufactures of importance. The papal 
and royal courts, the garrison, and the foreign 
visitors are its main source.s of revenue. The 
population in lllOl was 402,783, or smaller than 
that of Naples. 

Hidoty, According to the traditional account, 
Rome, the Eternal City, was founded in 753 B.C., 
hut this is purely fabulous, seeing that the site was 
occupied in the Neolithic and Bronze periods, as 
explorations have proved. Its early history, al- 
though containing certain undoubted facts, is so 
intermixed ^vith legend that it is difficult to know 
at what point the authentic history of Rome begins, 
especially when it is remembered that almost all 
the public documents perished at the burning of the 
city by the Gauls (390 B.c.). It is not until a 
century later, the time of the war with Pyrrhus 
(281 B.C.), that full reliance can be placed upon 
the narrative. Rome (as we have seen) was 
situated on the left hank of the Tiber, about 15 
miles from its mouth ; it was originally a Latin 
town, with certain Sabine and Etruscan elements 
in smaller proportion. It appears at first to have 
been an asylum for freebooters, but gradually, 
owing to its favourable position and the sturdy 
valour of its inhabitants, from a mere village 
became a town of considerable importance. Its 
government, according to tradition, was at first regal, 
and the names of seven kings are handed down to 
us (Romulus, Numa Pornpilins, Tullus Hostilius, 
Ancus Marcius, Tarquinius Priscus, Servius Tullius, 
Tarquinius iSuperbus). The tyranny of the last 
king caused a revolt, and the monarchical was 
replaced by a republican form of government, 
under two officers called Consuls, who were elected 
annually; this arrangement, with slight intermis- 
sion, continued in force until the establishment of 
the Empire, and nominally long afterwards. 

Jtcimhlimn Home, After the capture of Veil, 
one of tlie chief cities of Etruria (.39() B.c,), Kome 
was bikon and .sacked by the Gauls (390 B.c.), 
but w;i.s afterwards restored by Caraillus. The long 
Samnitc wars, which ended in 290 B.c., insured to 
Rome the possession of nearly all Central and 
Southern Italy. Then, turning her attention out- 
side Italy, Romo attacked Carthage, seized the west 
of Sicily, took Sardinia, conquered half of Gallia 
Oisalpina and part of Illyria. The second Punic 
War (218-201 B.c.), against the great general 
Hannibal, ended in tlio final triumph of Rome and 
the acquisition of West Sicily and Spain. Further 
conquests followed in Maced<)nia.Syria, and Galatki ; 
in Gaul, Liguria, Spain, and Illyria; Greece was 
reduced to a Roman province, and Carthage and 
Corinth were taken (148 B.c.). The guerilla chief 
Viriathus and the Spanish town of Numantia were 
.subjugated, and a portion of Transalpine Gaul 
formed into a province. From this time Rome 
may be considered as the chief power in the 
world; but her old virtues had already begun 
to deteriorate and struggles, largely economic and 
agrarian in origin, began between the new nobility 
and the populace. The attempts of the Gracchi to 
improve the condition of things did not end the 
straggle. Several wars followed in quick -succes- 


sion, the Jngurthine and Servile Wars, wars against 
the Cimbri and Teutones, against the formidable 
Mithradates, and the Social War, arising from the 
claim of the Roman allies to the rights of Roman 
citizenship, and ending in their subjugation but 
admission. The conflict between Marius and Sulla 
created a reign of terror at Rome, in which hundreds 
were butchered, and resulted in an oligarchic re- 
organisation of the Constitution. After the death of 
Sulla the conflict between aristocrats and demo- 
crats set in again ; it was for a while checked by 
the formation of the so-called First Triumvirate 
(Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus), only to break out 
once more between Cmsar and Pompey. By this time 
the democratic programme initiated by the Gracchi 
had nearly all been carried or become antiquatecl, 
and the breakdown of the old constitution was 
manifest, especially in connection with provincial 
government. After the murder of Julius Caesar 
(March 15th, 44 B.c.), the conspirators, who had 
been unable to get power into their hands, were 
defeated at Philippi (42 B.c.) by the Second 
Triumvirate, Caesar Octavianus, Marcus Anronius, 
and Marcus Lepidiis, The last of the three being 
considered insignificant, the real struggle lay be- 
tween Octavian and Antony. The battle of Actiuni 
(31 B.c.) decided the supremacy of the former, who 
was saluted by the Senate as Princeps, Augustus, 
and Imperator. 

Imperial Rome. The period of Augustus’s power 
was a time of peace and reorganisation. Few wars 
occurred, except such ;is were necessfiry to settle 
the natural boundaries of the Empire — the Rhine, 
Danube, Black Sea, Euphrates, Africa, and the 
Atlantic. The supreme power, although nominally 
shared with the Senate, was in reality in the hands 
of the emperor. His successors, Tiberius, Caligula, 
Claudius, and Nero, were hateful and cruel princes. 
The line of the Julian Dynasty ends with Nero. 
Then follow Galba, Otho, Vitellins ; then three 
Flavian Emperors, Vespasian, Titus, Domitian. 
The wise and good Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, Anto- 
ninus Pius, and Marcus Aurelius are followed by 
the unworthy son of the latter, Commodus. The 
brilliant conquests of Trajan in Macedonia and 
Dacia are succeeded by what may be called a 
period of military anarchy, during which the Prae- 
torian Guard, who may be compared with the 
Janissaries of Constantinople, set up and deposed 
emperors at their pleasure. During this time bar- 
barian inroads were frequent. Gibbon dates the 
beginning of the decline of the Empire from the 
reign of Commodus. With the accession of Diocle- 
tian in A.D. 284 the Empire underwent reorganis- 
ation. In order to be able to resist the attacks of 
the barbarians more successfully, he created two 
Augustuses and two Cmsars of inferior authority. 
During the time of Constantine (306-337) Christian- 
ity triumphed over Paganism and became the 
religion of the Empire. Shortly afterwards (330) 
the seat of empire was transferred to the city* 
built by Constantine upon the Bosphorus, Byzan- 
tium, the modern Constantinople. Attacks of the 
barbarians again became frequent, and although 
they were often repulsed, the Romans lost ground in 
Mesopotamia, Armenia, and Dacia, and the Goths 
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gained a footing on Boman soil. After tbe death 
of Theodosius (3i>5) the Empire was divided into 
two parts, an Eastern and a Western Empire. This 
was a fatal mistake and materially hastened its 
downfall. Victorious invasions of the barbarians 
followed in rapid succession — of Alaric in Italy ; of 
the Alani, Suevi, Burgundians, Franks, and others 
in Africfi, Spain, and Gaul, and of the Saxons in 
Great Britain. The provinces were abandoned 
one after the other, and in 470 Komulus 
Augustulus, who. by tlie irony of fate, bore the 
names of the founder of the Empire and of the 
founder of the city, laid down the insimia of 
Empire before Odoacer, King of Heruli, who 
claimed from the Emperor of the East sovereignty 
of Italy, with the title of Imperial Regent. During 
this period Home had been taken by Alaric, King 
of the West Goths, and by Genseric and the 
Vandals. The submission of Augustulus to Odoacer 
put an end to the Western Empire ; the Eastern 
lasted nearly 1,000 years longer, until the taking of 
Constantinople by the Turks in 1453. 

In 489 Theodoric, King of the Ostrogoths, over- 
threw Odoacer, founded a Gothic monarchy and 
restored considerable prosperity to the state. On 
his death, in 526, in the reign of Justinian, the 
Byzantine troops drove the Ostrogoths from Italy, 
which was then governed for the Eastern Em- 
perors by an exarch, Justinian’s general Narses, 
who dwelt at Ravenna. In 568 the Lombards 
entered North Italy, founded a kingdom, and 
threatened the imperial power. As the exarch’s 
influence weakened, the power of the Popes in- 
creased, chiefly owing to the rupture between the 
Ea .stern and Western Churches, which loosened 
the bonds between Italy and the Byzantine 
Empire, Under Leo III., the Iconoclast (‘‘Image- 
breaker*’), Rome and all the clergy arose against 
the exarch on account of a persecution directed 
against the worship of images, and about 730 formed 
an independent republic, governed by tbe Popes. 
Being threatened in turn by the Emperors of Con- 
stantinople and by the Lombards, Rome demanded 
aid from the Frankish kings. After the fall of 
the exarchate and of the kingdom of the Lom- 
bards, Rome for some time prospered under the 
protection of France, having been assisted by 
Pepin or Pippin, and by Karl the Great or Charle- 
magne, who was proclaimed emperor at Rome in 
800, and the Western Empire was thus in a manner 
restored. Under Charlemagne’s feeble successors 
the Italian nobles became practically independent 
>overeigns. On the breaking-up of the Karoling 
Empire in 887 Italy became a separate kingdom 
M rui the bone of contention between various Teutonic 
invaders ; the land was ravaged by Norsemen and 
Magyars and the power of the Papacy dwindled. 
At length, in 962, Otto the Great, King of the 
Germans, re-established order, put down the dif- 
ferent factions and wa.s crowned emperor at 
Rome. From this time forth the sovereign of Italy 
was a German prince, whose authority varied from 
time to time. Disturbances, however, still con- 
tinued and the power of Papacy grew again, as 
did that of the great Italian cities, which were 
becoming independent republics. Henry III. forced 


Homo to submit to the Emperors, and appointed 
Popes of his own choice, instead of the oihee being 
at the disposal of certain families. In spite o£ 
this, however, the Popes soon found themselves 
obliged to defend the liberty of the Church and 
Italy against the Emperors, Ribme and Milan being 
the chief centres of resistance. The PopcS, while 
combating the domination of the Emperors, fre- 
quently found themselves attacked both by im- 
t>erial troops and by powerful families, by whom 
they were expelled from the city or forced to take 
refuge in flight. After three sieges Henry IV. cap- 
tured Homo and drove out Hildebrand or Gregory 
VII. p084). During the quarrels that arose during 
the time of Innocent II. (1140) Arnold of Brescia 
established a republic and a senate at Home, 
which lasted for nine years. Gregory IX. fled 
before Frederick II., who was marching upon 
the city. In 1281 the nobles, who were at the 
time masters of the city, refused to admit Pope 
Martin IV. ; in 1309 Clement V,, in order to 
secure the protection of France, changed the seat 
of the pontifleal authority to Avignon ; in 1347, 
taking advantage of the absence of the Popes, 
Rome again re-establi.shed the republic ntid senate. 
This state of things did not, however, Jong con- 
tinue. In 1354 Cola Rienzi, “the Last of tho 
Tribunes,” who meditated nothing less than tho 
reunion of Italy in a single republic, with Romo 
as centre, having offended his supporters and 
ti e people generally, was killed. The Popes did 
not immediately regain the mastery and did 
not return until 1377. Even then, up to the 
16th century, the great families, notably tho 
Colonnesi and Or.sini, had more power. The Papal 
authority was finally consolidated by Alexander 
VL, Julius II., Leo X. and Clement VII. In tho 
interval Rome had narrowly escaped being taken 
by assault by Charles VIJL, when marching to 
the conquest of Naples (1496), and was actually 
captured by the Constable of Bourbon in 1527. 
When the rule of the Spaniards in Italy had 
at last re-established order, the position of Romo 
in the world became altered. Some of the 
Popes — notably Julius II., lico X. and Sixtus V. 
—had materially beautified it, and from that 
time more than ever the city became the ren- 
dezvous of pilgrims, travellers, artists and savants. 
At the end of the 18th century the tranquillity it 
enjoyed was interrupted by the French Revolution. 
Bert bier deprived the Pope of Rome and pro- 
claimed a republic (1798); the Peace of Longue- 
ville (1801) restored it to Pius VII., but in 1808 
Napoleon reunited Home and the greater part of 
the States of the Church (the rest being annexed 
to the Kingdom of Italy) to the French Empire ; 
he declared it the second city of the Empire, made 
it the capital of the department of the Tiber, gave 
it a French yrifet and styled his son King of 
Home. The defeat and overthrow of Napoleon 
brought back the Popes and reinstated them in 
authority until 1848, but in 1849 Home became 
a republic. The Pope was re-established by France 
in 1850 and French troops were kept in the city 
to defend him. After 1860 the Italians desired 
to make Home the capital of a new kingdom. 
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and by the convention of 1864, concluded with 
Napoleon III., the capital was fixed at Florence; 
but, after the revernes of France in the Franco- 
Oerumn War and the overthrow of Napoleon III., 
the kinj^ of Italy occupied Home (October, 1870), 
which thus became the capital of the kingdom 
of Italy. 

LHeratwrc, Of literature properly there was 
little to speak before the 3rcl century B.C. In the 
<lifTerent branches the representative names whose 
works, in whole or in part, have come down to 
ns were— in history, Livy, Sallust, Tacitus and 
Julius C®wir ; in comedy, Plautus and Terence ; in 
poetry, Virgil, Horace, Juvenal, Lucretius, Ovid, 
Catullus, Projiertius, Tibullus, Lucan, Persius ; in 
oratory and hellcs lettres, Cicero, Quintilian, Seneca 
and the two Plinies. [Italy.] 

Romford, a town of Essex, England, 6 miles 
B.W. of llrcntwood. In the nortli aisle of the 
church of St. Edward the Confessor (rebuilt in 
1850) Is a monument to Sir Anthony Cooke, pre- 
<reptor of Edward VI., the Latin inscription of 
which wa.s written by his learned daughters. The 
principal buildings arc tlie Corn Exchange, Ihiblic 
Hall and Cottage Hospital. The chief industries 
.'ire brewing, market gardening and agriculture. 
Francis Qiuirles, the |>oet, was born in the old 
inanor-liouso of Stewards, near Komford, in 1502. 
Pop. (1 001), 1 0,656 , 

Romillyf John, Loro Rom illy, Master of the 
Rolls, son of Sir Samiud Homilly, was born in 
London on January loth, 1802, and educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. He was called to the 
bar in 1827 and entenKl Parliament as member 
for Bridfiort in 1882. He became Solicitor-General 
and was kniglitod in 1848, and two years later 
was made Attorncy-Gtuieral. His appointment a.s 
jMaster of the Roils (1851) was undoubtedly well 
<leserved, and he was the hist Master to sit in the 
J louse, the right of a scat being aft or wards withheld 
by the Judicature Act, 1873 and 1874. His services 
were rewarded by a p(?crnge in 18tI5. He retired 
in 1873 and died in London on Deceral)er 23rd, 
1874. He superintended the publication of the 
calendars of Stute papers, 

Xtomillyi Sib Samitkl, law reformer, was born 
in Westminster on March 1st, 1757, of Huguenot 
descent. He was ctluoated privately and called 
<0 the bar in 1788. The friend of Mirabeau and 
Dumont and a frequent visitor to Paris, he cast in 
liis lot with the leaders of the French Revolution, 
but the excesses of the movement sobered his 
enthusiasm. In 1806 he was made Solicitor- 
General and knighted and became M.P. for Queen- 
borough. Though only little more than a year in 
office ho carried a material amendment of the law 
of bankruptcy. He afterwards sat for Wareharn 
and Arundel, and in 1818 was returned for West- 
minster, Addressing himself seriously to the work 
of law reform, he was instrumental in improving 
the atrocious system whereby the death penalty 
and other heaij punishments were inflicted for 
trivial offences. He was a strenuous opponent of 
slaTei^. and an equally enthusiastic advocate of 


Roman Catholic emancipation, and constantly 
denounced the practice of governing by the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act and the sup- 
pression of public meetings. The death of his 
wife, to whom be was devoted, unhinged his mind 
and four days afterwards he committed Biiicide in 
London on November 2nd, 1818. 

Romneyy or Rumney, Geobge, painter, was 
born at Beckside, in Lancashire, on December 26th, 
1734. Sir Herbert Maxwell says there is little 
doubt but that the name is a variant of Romany, a 
gypsy, and that the Romneys were probably of 
gypsy descent. He was put to a local school, and 
at the age of ten his father, a carpenter and farmer, 
took him into his shop where he acquired consider- 
able manual dexterity, especially in wood-carving. 
He had also shown such aptitude for drawing and 
sketching that, when twenty-one years old, he was 
apprenticed to a peripatetic portrait- painter named 
Christopher Steele, then living in Kendal. He 
made rapid progress in his art and in 1756 married 



LADY HAMILTON. 

{Fmn the painting hy Jtomney in the National Galltry^ 
London.) 


Mary Abbot, a most exemplary woman, who might 
well stand for the modern Griselda, for until he 
went liome to be nursed by her in his final illness, 
she scarcely saw anything of her husband. Soon 
afterwards he developed his own style, and in 1762 
went to London, where he obtained many com- 
mission.s. In Italy he spent a couple of years 
(1773~5), and on his return settled in Cavendish 
Square. He was recognised as a powerful rival of 
Reynolds and Gainsborough, and sitters poured in 
upon him. In 1776 he formed the acquaintance of 
William Hayley, who acquired singular influence 
over him and dissuaded him from joining the 
Royal Academy. In 1782 began bis friendship with 
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Amy Lyon, alias Emma Hart, who was afterwards 
wife of Sir William Hamilton and mistress of Lord 
Nelson, and whom it is sober truth to say Romney 
has immortalised in many matchless portraits. In 
1787 and later he paint^ some fanciful composi- 
tions for Boydell’s Shakespeare Gallery, but this 
project synchronised with great mental depression, 
and it may be sjiid almost to date the waning of 
his powers. He conceived a grandiose scheme for 
a gallery at Hampstead, upon which he wasted a 
large sum of money. When he recognised that 
his health was broken up permanently, a strange 
instinct took him back to his long-deserted wife in 
Kendal and there he died on November 15th, 1802. 
Sir Herbert Maxwell has concisely summed up the 
strong points in Romney's art — the soundness of 
Ins method, the simplicity of his palette, his sense 
of dignity and grace, the accident of his good 
fortune in securing a long series of beautiful 
subjects, his keen eye for womanly loveliness. 
Judged by the criterion of Christie’s, where his 
canvases invariably command top prices, he must 
be placed with the foremost masters in British 
portraiture. 

RomnejTi New, a town of Kent, England, 14 
miles S.E. of Ashford. It was already a place of 
some importance at the time of Domesday Book 
;ind, although the sea has now retreated fora mile, 
was formerly one of the (’inque Ports. It was 
incorporated by Edward III. and received another 
(diartcr from Elizalxjth (1552), as well as one from 
Charles II, St. Nicholas’s Church has a massive 
western tower showing Norman and Early English 
work. Tlie chief buildings are the Guildhall, the 
Assembly Rooms and Southland’s Ho.spital, the last 
an almshouse founded in 1(510 by John Southland. 
The main industry is connected with the raising of 
iive-stock, Romney Marsh being an extensive tract 
of rich land embanked from the sea, measuring 12 
failes in lengtli by 8 in breadth, and well adapted 
for the purposes of breeding and fattening sheep, 
which are raised in vast numbers, much fewer 
cattle being grazed. At Littlestone-on-Sea i.s an 
excellent golf - course, where the Parliamentary 
handicap is sometimes played. Old Romney, 8 
miles to the west, contains the small but ancient 
church of St. Clement, with a Decorated west 
window and Early English font. Pop. (1901), New 
Romney, 1,328; Old Romney, 137 ; Romney Mjvrsh, 
5,555. 

Aomsiey, a town of Hampshire, England, on a i 
branch of the Te.st, 7 miles M.W. of Southampton. 
The abbey church of St. Mary and St. Elfleda, 
dating from the 10th century, is a cruciform stone 
building displaying some remarkably fine Norman 
work and considered to be the best extant type of 
a Norman conventual church. It consists of a 
nave with aisles, transepts, choir, ambulatory and 
central tower. The principal buildings are the 
new and old town halls and the corn exchange. The 
industries comprise the building of Berthon collap-* 
sible boats, tanning, brewing, milling, ironworks, and 
the making of preserves and paper. In the market- 
place stands a bronze statue of Lord Palmerston, 
who resided for many years at the adjoining man- 


sion of Broadlands, which stands in a park of 4CK) 
acres, containing many noble cedars, elms and 
other trees. Sir William Petty was a native of 
Romsey. Pop. (11K)1), 4,355. 

BpOmnlus (merely a lengthened form of Romus), 
mythical king of Rome, and its supposed founder, 
was, according to the legend, suckled with his 
i brother Remus by a she-wolf and reared by a shep- 
1 herd. They were said to be sons of Mars, and 
Romulus was taken up to heaven at his death and 
became the god Quirinus. The Romulus legend, 
it has been well said, “ is simply the Roman people 
represented ns an individual,*’ in accordance with 
the universal practice of antiquity to trace the 
origin of famous communities to heroes from whom 
the cities derived their name. The original site of 
Rome was the Palatine Hill, and the tlate of its 
foundation, to be precise, was 753 B.c. 

Itonda, a town of the province of Malaga 
Spain, 42 miles N. of Gibraltar. It is grandly 
situated on both sides of a precipitous ravine, 50() 
feet deep, at the foot of which runs the Guadiaro. 
It still preserves a distinctively Moorish appear- 
jince, and being of marked salubrity, is a favouriUi 
summer resort. The chief buihiings are the bidl-riiig 
—one of the most commodious in Stmin, — the t(»vvn 
hall, C^asa del Hey More, the hospital of Santa 
Bar)>ara and the casino. The manufactures com- 
prise leather, saddlery, flour, soap, hats fuid wine. 
It was taken frorri the Moor.s in J485, and was the 
birthplace of Viecmtc Espinel, tlie romancist and 
poet. Pop., 20,000. 

Ronsardp Pikure, poet, was born at Coustnre, 
in the old district of Bas Vendornois, Franco, on 
September lltli, 1524, and was educated privately 
and at the Colldge Royal of Navarre in Paris. He 
became Court page to James V. of Scotland, when 
that monarch was in France, and acoompanie«l 
him to Scotland, where he romaine<l three years. 
On his return to France he entered the household 
of the Due d’Orleans, who sent him on various 
missions abroad. Becoming deaf, ho left the ser- 
vice of the Court and began to write verse, trans- 
lating the Plntus of Aristophanes (1550). Jn the 
reigns of Francis I. and Charles IX., who favoured 
liim, he was a prominent figure in literary history. 
Among his volumes of verse were do (Jas- 

fandre Odes (1563), Jiymnes (1555), Fran- 

eiade (1572), Efjloyues (1560), and JJUcours sur los 
niiseres du temps (1663), By his contemporaries 
Ronsard was acclaimed the “ prince of poets,” but 
his muse too exclusively concerned herself with 
kings, princes, and grand seigneurs ever to become 
popular. He died in the priory of St. Cosrae-en- 
risle at Tours on December 27th, 1585. 

SO&tffeii, Conrad Wilhelm, physicist, was 
bom at Lennep, Rhenish Prussia, on March 27th, 
1845. He was educated at Zurich, where ho took 
the degree of Doctor of Science in 1869. After 
holding academic appointments, chiefly in physics, 
at Giesjuen, Strasburg and elsewhere, he became, 
in 1885, Professor of Physics and Director of the 
Laboratory at Wurzburg, in Bavaria. Ten years 
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Uter (November 8tb, 1895) be made bis memorable 
rliKCOvery of wbat he called the X-rays. In 1899 
ho was called to the chair of physics in Munich. 
[X-KAys."* 

Bood, a cross or crucifix placed usually and 
especially in medimval churches at the entrance to 
the choir. The rood-screen was a screen separating 
the choir of a church from the nave and supporting 
the rood or crucifix. Accordingly in the exterior 
of the fabric of cruciform churches a spire was 
built at the crossing, over the entrance to the 
choir, and this was known as the rood-steeple. 
One of the most familiar examples is that in Notre 
Dame, in Paris. The feast of the Finding of the 
Cross is celebrated on the 3rd of May, which 
hence is known lis Holy Rood or Holy Cross 
Day. 

Book (^Cormti fntgilegvs\ a well-known bird of 
the Crow family, common in Europe and some 
parts of Asia. The adult male is about twenty 
inches long, with bluish-black plumage, with the 
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forehead, cheeks and throat bare, and black bill, 
legs and feet. How the bird gets his bare face is 
still one of the unsolved proldcms in ornithology, 
for the young have the head fully feathered and 
their visage is only denuded of its plumes in their 
first winter. This singular feature is |)eculiar to 
the rooks, though it is not so pronounced in the 
Chinese Rook. Albino and pied specimens occur. 
The rook is a sociable bird, forming large flocks, and 
nesting by preference near human dwellings, often 
In squares and gardens, in towns and cities. Rooks 
are chiefly insectivorous and, though they do some 
damage to grass and young com in their search 
for grubs, are probably to reckoned among the 
farmers friends. Migrants from the Continent 
arrive in Great Briti\in in the autumn and there is 
a return in spring. Occasionally there is “an ex- 
tensive movement and an apparent immigration of 
rooks, about November, on the south-west coast of 


Ireland. The birds arrive from the west or south- 
west ’* irteld, March 10th, 1894). 

Booke, Sir George, admiral, was bom at St. 
Laurence, Canterbury, England, in 1650, and began 
his service in the Navy by engaging in the second 
Dutch war. In 1689 he took part in the battle of 
Bantry Bay and sent a small squadron to the relief 
of Londonderry, which, however, appears to have 
rendered only passive assistance, neither succour- 
ing the town nor breaking the boom. Promoted 
rear-admiral of the red in 1690, he participated 
in the battle of Beachy Head, and in 1602 was 
promoted vice-admiral of the blue. He was 
present at the battle of Barfleur and successfully 
carried out the hazardous operation of burning the 
French ships in the bay of La Hogue, for which he 
was knighted. In 1694 he became admiral of the 
blue, and next year admiral of the white with chief 
command in the Mediterranean. In 1702 he held 
the chief command in the expedition against Cadiz, 
which was only prevented from being fruitless by 
a lucky chance. The French-Spanish plate fleet 
had put into Vigo Bay. and Rooke, breaking tlio 
boom, destroyed or captured all of the enemy’s 
vessels (October 12th). Returning home he took 
his seat in the House of Commons ns member for 
Tortsmouth, and was sworn in of the privy council. 
In 1704 he was manoeuvring in the Mediterranean 
to prevent the Brest fleet from joining that of 
Toulon, when, Sir Ciowdisley Shovel! having- 
arrived with reinforcements, it was decided to 
make an attenjpt on Gibraltar, which they captured 
on July 23rd. On the 13th of August he encoun- 
tered the French fleet off Malaga and a most 
obstinate fight ensued, many lives being lost and 
several vessels disabled. Neither side could claim 
any substantial gain. This was Rookes last 
battle. He died on January 24th, 1709. 

Boosevelti Theodore, statesman, wa.s born at 
New York on October 27th, 1858, and educated at 
Harvard College. Law having no charms for him 
he turned to a public career and from 1882 to 1884 
was a member of the New York Legislature. He 
afterwards spent three years on his ranche in North 
Dakota, and in pursuit of big game, his favourite 
recreation. On his return from this extended 
holiday he stood as Republican candidate for the 
Mayoralty of New York, but Tammany and its hire- 
ling defeated him. In 1897 he was appointed 
A.'isistant .Secretary to the Navy and, foreseeing war 
with Spain to be the inevitable outcome of the situ- 
ation in Cuba, worked early and late to organise 
the naval equipment of the United States. This 
done, he resigned in order to recruit the regiment 
of volunteer dragoons which became popularly 
known as Roosevelt’s Rough Riders. He was 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the regiment which distin- 
guished itself in the brief campaign, and he was 
promoted Colonel for gallantry in the battle of Las 
Guasimns. After the war he again recognised the 
claims of public life and was elected Governor of 
New York on January 1st, 1899. Against his will 
he was nominated for the Vice- Presidency of the 
United States in lOCX) and was elected to the post. 
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On the assassination of William McKinley he suc- 
ceeded to tlie Presidency on September 14th, 
and was re-elected in November, 1904. His govern- 
ment was character- 
ised by antagonism to 
every form of corrup- 
tion in public and 
civic life, and by 
<lenunciation of the 
conditions of labour 
at Chicago and else- 
where (1906) and a 
determination to ar- 
rest the growth of 
Trusts in trade. Ho 
has enjoyed consider- 
able reputation as an 
author, his principal 
books being Huton/ of 
the Naval Warof\i>Vl 
(1882), lluntiny Trip* 
of a lianelman (1885), 
Life of Oouverneur 
MorrU (1887), Itanvh 
Life and Hunting Trail (1888), History of New 
York (1890), Winning of the M’est (1889-96), The 
Wilderness (1893), The Hough Riders (1899), 

Life of Oliver Cromuell (1900), and The Strenuous 
Life (1900). 

Booty in botany, the descending axis of the 
plant, growing towards tiie centre of gravity. Its 
functions are (1) to fix the plant ; (2) to absorb 
liquid nutriment; and (3) to act as a reservoir of 
nutriment. True roots only occur in plants above 
tim grade of mosses, these more lowly -organised 
plants having merely cellular rhizoids. Pushing 
and corroding their way through the more super- 
licial tissues, they are generally surrounded at their 
base by a torn sheath, or coleorhiza, whilst their 
apex is protected by the root-cap, or pileorhiza, of 
<lead cells, which have originated from the division 
of a special region of the dermatogen, known a.s the 
calyptrogen. Increase in length takes place by 
<livision of cells behind this cap. The epidermis 
is delicate, and without stomates. It may bo 
absorbent, but is generally furnished with numer- 
ous unicellular root-hairs, which absorb liquid food, 
with gases dissolved in the same, by the process 
known as osmose. Roots may exude acid solvent 
substances, and are without root-hairs when sur- 
rounded by the mycorhiza, or mycelium of certain 
fungi. Roots develop mostly in those direction.s in 
which moisture occurs, and thus drain the land 
while appearing to search for water ; and two kinds 
of plants growing in the same soil exercise a 
selective power by which they take in different 
substances, and thus differ markedly in the pro- 
portions of their chemical constituents. Similarly, 
the same species grown year after year in any 
soil will Impoverish it of certain substances, thus 
necessitating manure, or a system of rotation of 
crops, or fallowing, to allow of natural regeneration 
of the soil. Internally the root consists generally 
of a stele, or fibro-vascular axis, consisting of 
alternating bundles of xylem and phloem, both 
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centripetal in their development, surrounded by the 
pericycle, in which the lateral roots originate, 
and, in old roots, by a thick impermeable cortex. 
Roots do not ixs a rule l)ear leaves, and, with the 
exception of the aerial roots of epiphyte.s, are 
seldom green. In many crises they will grow 
equally well under diverse conditions, a young oak, 
a hyacinth, a willow, or an alder growing equally 
well, for instance, in water or in soil, whilst some 
Himalayan rhoilodem Irons, epiphytes in their moist 
native climate, in England grow well in soil. 
Roots may l>e divided into three classes — primary, 
normal, or tap-roots; secondary or lateral; and 
adventitious. The })rimary root is developed 
directly from part of the embryo, and in its earliest 
stage is known ns the radicle. In palms it only 
persists for four or five years ; but in gyninosperms 
and tlicotyledons it is commonly well developed, 
and, from its tapering form, is known as a tap-root. 
In nursery-gardens it is usual to cut off the tiip- 
roots of apple, hawthorn, holly, oak, and othei* 
trees, to stimulate the formation of side-roots and 
facilitate transplanting. Tlie conical root of the 
carrot and parsnip, the fusiform or spindle-shaped 
root of the radish, anti the napiform root of the 
turnip are examples of tap-roots enlargetl to servo 
as food-reservoirs. Lateral, or secondaxy, roots 
spring from the primary root opposite the xylem 
bundles, and are consequently in a limited number 
of vertical rows (ortbostichies) down the tai)-root. 
They sometimes reach a great length, those of the 
ash extending oi'cr thirty yards from the stem. 
They may themselves branch rei:)eatedly. as in the 
wallflower, until we have the so-called fibrous 
.roots, which superficially resemble clusters of 
slender unbranched adventitious roots. Secondary 
roots occasionally l>ear necklace-like swellings, as in 
Pelargonium tristey when they are known us moni- 
lifornu Adventitious roots 
are those that are borne in 
no definite order, springing 
from any part of the plant, 
as from the base of the 
embryo in monocotyledons, 
from bulbs and other under- 
ground stems, the nodes of 
trailing stems and runners, 
as in the ground-ivv and 
the strawberry, the climbing 
stems of ivy, or the bases of 
cuttings. They are gener- 
ally clustered and unbranched, but may he 
flesbily enlarged, as in the nodulose root of 
dropwort, Spirtea Filipendula, the fasciculate roots 
of Dahlia, and the tuberculate roots of terrestrial 
orchids. 

Bopef a cord of considerable thickness or, more 
technically, a cord of one inch or more in circum- 
ference. It is, for the most part, made of twisted 
hemp or other similar material. The old and 
tedious process of manufacturing by hand upon a 
rope-walk has been in great measure superseded by 
a machine invented by Captain Joseph Huddart 
(1741-1816) and since improvedapon,the advantages 
of this process being an absolute uniformity of shape 
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and a mon; c^iual tension of the component parts. in guarding life and honour against overwhelming 
From V’i to ‘J5 yards of hemp form a strand, three odds, and its story shall endure for ever.” 
strands a hawser, four stranos a shroud, and three 

shrouds or hawsers a cable. A rope is said to be Borqnalf or Fin-whale, a whale belonging to 
calde-ldd when it is composed of three large the genus Balaenoptera found in almost all seas, 

strands, each consisting of three smaller one.s, and The skin of the throat is closely folded, the dorsal 

liawser-laid when composed of three strands. A fin is distinct, and the tail greatly compressed 

stiff rope, without much capacity for bending, is before it expands into flukes. Four species occur 

made by twisting six strands around a seventh, in British seas. The Blue Whale (It. sibhaldi), 

wiiich passes as »n axis through the middle. Tarring black above and slate-grey beneath, varied with 

a rope irt reases its power of resisting the action of whitish spots, the largest living animal, may reach 

water, but takes away from its strength. Manila a length of 85 feet. These whiiles feed mainly on 

licunp makes a very strong rojm. Other materials small crustaceans, though the Common Rorqual 

em))loyed in ro{)e-making are steel wire, with or (//. muHculuH) preys upon herrings. The Sulphur- 

wit I amt a hem [ten core, and cocna-niit 
Jiltre, while in some places bark is u.sed for 
the pur[)Ose. 

Bope Gaaring’f a means of trans- 
mitting power between rotating shafts. It 
is similar to belt gearing, save that hemp 
(or occHsiorially cotton) ro[»es, an inch or 
more in diameter, are used instojid of VteUs, 

As the rope rests in a V groove, it is 
jammed against the sides of the groove 
wjiit considerable force, and is thus less 
littblo to slip than a flat belt. Hopes of 
hu ge (liamet<jr wouhl not b(f flexible enough to Bottom Whale (7?., or tS/M.'r//'//?/.'?. at limes 

bi-ml round [»ulleys of reasonable size, so a number frequents the coasts of California. It glides 
nf M<*pariite ropes are used whose united strength through tl»e deep with enormous speed, and is 

is snflieient to transmit tlie requisite force. The recognisable at a distance by the vast quantity of 



proovezl wlteels and round leather or cat-gut bands 
us(‘<l in sewing machines and lathes are simple 
lorrns of rope gear. 

Borke's Driffcf a ford on a Vzrancli of the 
Tugela, about 50 miles N.E. of Ladysmith, Katal, 
h^outh Africa, famous for one of the most obstinate 
defeniN-s on record. After the British camp at 
Isamluln had been annihilated on January 22nd, 
1871), the victorious Zulus pressed on to the Drift, 
'I his was not in any sense a fortified post, but con- 
sist e< I of a mission church (turned into a store- 
house) and the mis.sionary’s house (now a military 
hospital). A few fiours only had been allowed to 
the handful of men under Lieutenants Chard and 
Bromhe ui to [»re|»are some sort of defence. About 
half-past four in the afternoon the Zulu hordes 
atlvaneed in force, only to be driven back time 
after time by the pitiless fire of the defenders. 
Nor did the attack cease with daylight, but was 
eontinued riming the night, greatly assisted by the 
tlnrnes from the hospital which had at last taken 
lire. At dawn it seemed as if the Zulus were about 
to swe(?p down upon tlie sorely-tried defence, 
but they thought better of it and suddenly van- 
ished. The British losses were fifteen killed and 
twehe woutided (two mortally), while of the Zulus 
400 fell. The Victoria C-ross was awarded to Chard 
and Bromhead and nine other men. “ Rorke’s 
Drift,” says the author of Valour for llctoria, “ is 
one of the few feats in the world’s war history upon 
w’hich everybody, from Quaker to Jingo, may look 
with unqualified admiration. It was defence, pure 
and simple — not defiance. It was magnificent, and 
yet it wasn't war. It was sheer,, downright heroism 


I vapour it causes when blowing. Its yellowish belly 
confers the specific name. One is recorded to have 
followed a ship for twenty-four days, not even rifle- 
slu)t.s scaring it away. The Lesser Rorqual {It. 
rosfrata) seldom exceeds 25 or 30 feet in length, 
and is found in northern waters, being a regular 
summer visitor to Norway, and known also as the 
Cod-w’hale of Finland. Rorquals yield little blub- 
ber and their baleen, or whalebone, is of inferior 
quality. Consequently they are not much hunted 
and their numbers tend to increase. They are 
very migratory, but do not go about in herds, two 
or three being a usual company, while some are 
quite solitary. 

Bosa, Salvator, painter, was born at Aranella, 
near Naples, Italy, on June 20tb, 1015. Developing 
a taste for drawing he was taught by Francesco 
Francanzano and also frequently went into the 
Abruzzi sketching its wild scenery on his own 
account. Encouraged by Aniello Falcone and 
Jusepe Ribeni to visit Rome, he went to the 
Eternal City and studied the work eFj)ecially of 
Michael Angelo and Titian. Returning to Naples 
he painted his earliest battle scenes in Falcone's 
studio and afterwards proceeded to Viterbo, where 
he decorated the Episcopal Palace for Cardinal 
Brancnccio and painted for tlie Church della Morte 
his fine canvas c-f “The Incredulity of Thomas.*^ 
Although his “Prometheus” was also a success, 
Rosa was still poor, but he suddenly acquired 
notoriety in 1639 by figuring in the carnival at 
Rome as a quack doctor. In 1646 he was at Naples 
again, assisting Masa niello and taking an active 
part in hounding down the Spanish painters, hi 
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revenge for the tyranny of the triumvirate of whom 
Kibera was one. Once more in Home, his pictures 
of “Human Frailty” and “Fortune Blindly Dis- 
tributing her Favours” were condemned by the 
Inquisition and Rosa thought it discreet to retire 
to Florence, where for several years he played the 
part of the grand man, painting and writing satires. 
Jteturning to Rome in 1(JG3, he resided on Monte 
Pincio in great style and died there on March 16th, 
1073. As a painter he was a pioneer of the 
romantic school, but his figure subjects often bore 
a touch of melodrama, and his landscape work is 
noted for its pronounced chiaroscuro and shows a 
remarkable preference for the gloomy and rugged 
in nature. The National Gallery in London con- 
tains his “Mercury and the Woodman,” and at 
Hampton Court Palace may be seen his “ Moses at 
the Rock ” and “ Soldiers Halting,” 

Bosacea. [Acnk.] 

Bosaceas, a large order of calycifloral dicotyle- 
dons, including plants of all sizes and countries, 
agreeing in having polysymmetric and generally 
pentamerous flowers, with polyptdalous, perigynous 
corolla, indefinite stamens, and cxalburninous seeds. 
The fruit is very varied, being either a drupe, an 
achene, an etserio of achenes or drupels, or a pome. 
In none of these are the carpels truly fused into a 
syncarpous fruit. There are ten tribes, sometimes 
treated as distinct orders : — (1) Pomaceie, includ- 
ing apples, pears, quince, hawthorn, medlar, etc. ; 
(2) Roseae, including the roses ; (3) Poteriem, in- 
cluding burnets, ladies’-mantle and agrimony ; (4) 
Rubeic, including tlie brambles and raspberries ; 
(5) Potentillem, including strawberries and cinque- 
foils ; (G) iSpiraeeae, including meadowsweet, tlrop- 
wort and China-ro.se ; (7) Neuradeaj ; (8) Amyg- 
dalea?, including almond.s, peaches, cherries, plums 
and apricots ; (9) Chrysobalanctc ; and (10) Quil- 
lajem. 

Bosaniline. A number of important dye-stuffs 
are known as rosanilines. They are all derivatives 
of rosanilinc itself, which is a colourless crystalline 
.substance of the composition CgyllgiN^O. It acts, 
however, as a strong base, uniting with acids to 
form salts, which are usually raehdlic green crys- 
talline compounds, soluble in water, forming, even 
when very dilute, strongly-coloured solutions. As 
an example, magenta or fuchsine is the best known, 
and consists of the chloride of rosaniline. The 
salts are prepared commercially by treating crude 
aniline with an oxidising agent, a salt or acid being 
afterwards added. By substitution of hydrocarbon 
radicals for some of the hydrogens in the compound 
many other dyes are formed, c.//., Hoffmann’s violet, 
methyl blue, aniline blue, night green. 

BosariOf a town of the province of Santa F6, 
Argentine Republic, on the right bank of the 
Paranil, about 180 miles N.W. of Buenos Aires. 
It is GO feet above the river, and has greatly im- 
proved since the construction of the railway from 
Buenos Aires to Tucuman and other important 
places. The river is navigable for large vessels, 
and there is regular steam communication with 
Buenos Aires. The public buildings include the 


Pjilais de Justice, the National College and several 
educational institutions and hospitals. The in- 
dustries comprise, lanuing, brewing and iixm- 
founding. The chief oxpt'rts are wheat, maize, 
hides, skins, preserved meat, flour, timber, copper, 
and wool. Pop., 112,4G0. 

Bosary, a string of l eads usetl by Roman 
Catlufiics Tor numbering tht prayers offered at fixed 
times of the day, Such artificial aids to memory 
are also in vogue among Mahommedans and Hin<lu8, 
and it is supposed that the habit of verifying 
prayers by means of rosaries may have been intro- 
dneed from the East at the period of the Crusades. 
The beads on a nisary are divi<led into decades of 
Aves. each ten being preceded by a Paternoster 
hea<l and followed by a Gloria. What is called the 
Les.ser Rosjiry contains live decades, that is U> 
Aves, three Paternosters and three Glorias or 
Doxologies. 'J'lu! Rosary of the Blessed Virgin 
(also called tlm Dominican Rosary after Saint 
Dominic who instituted the regular use of it) 
consi.sts of 15 decades, comjiosed of 150 Aves, 1& 
Paternosters and 15 Glorias. Each of the decades i‘i 
further <levoted to rnedihition on a mystery of tho 
life of Jesus — tlie first five* to joyful lUYsteiies like 
the Annunciation and Nativity, the second five to 
dolorous mysteries like the Passion, the MiujI five to 
triumphant mysteries like tho Resurrection and 
Ascension. A fc.stival of the Rosary wasestal)li.slie»l 
by Gregory XIII. to be hehl on the first Sunday in 
October (hence known as Rosary Sunday), for tho 
purpose of comuiumoratiug the victory of tho 
Chiistian forces over the Infidels in tho celebrated 
naval conflict at la^pauto on October 7th, 1671. 
Rose.s are often blessed and distributed at the 
services and the ro.sary is constantly recitecl 
throughout the day. For convenienco’ sake tho 
Ave beads on a rosary arc usually distinctly 
.‘^mailer than the Paternoster beads. 

Bosas, Juan Manuel Iutiz de, stateBman, 
wa.s born, of noble descent, at Buenos Aires on 
March 30lh, 1 793. 1 n t Ixj movement against ce.ntral- 
isation which distinguislierl the early history of 
the renunciation of the Spanish yoke, he was a 
Federalist, but supported President Rodriguez in 
1820, and in 1831 was made captiiin-general, 
organising the (Jon federation and helping to sub- 
due the Indian tribes. His unscrupulous methods 
procured him the; position of pre-ident, and her 
them became absolute dictator, embroiling the state; 
with Great Britain, France and Brazil. He tried to 
force the Plate River States into the (Jonfederat i-n 
but failed, and was in 1852 elefeated at Monte 
Casiros. He escaped to Englanel, where he died on 
March 14th, 1877. 

Bofloins, Quintus (died 02 b.c.), the famous 
Homan actor, whose name has become proverbial, 
was a friend of Cicero, who defended him in one 
of his orations. Horace refers to his scholarly 
acting. He was a comic actor and excelled in 
high comedy, making a large fortune on the stage. 
He spared no pains to perfect himself in every part 
he sustained, and although every point was the 
result of previous study and rehearsal at homo, hkt 
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acting was always natural and without mannerism. 
I'liat ills style sliould have been so spontaneous in 
view of such careful and elaborate study only shows 
how consummate must have been his art. Thus it 
hap]:)ened with the Homans as with later people 
that it l>ecame the fashion to designate every actor 
who particularly distinguished himself in his calling 
as a Itoscius, David Garrick was named “ The British 
iioscius/’ William Henry West Betty (1791-1874) 

The Young Koscius/* and the name is perpetuated 
jn Charles Churchiirs poem of The Jtoneiaa. 

Rosooa, Bin Henry Enfield, chemist, grand- 
son of William Roscoe, the historian, was born in 
London on January 7th, 1833, and educated at the 
High School, Liverpool, University College, London, 
^md Heidelberg University. From 1857 to 1887 he 
was Professor of Chemistry in Owens College, 
Manchester, resigning the chair when he was 
elected M.P. for the Suutiicrn Division of Man- 
chester, which he represented from 1885 to 1895. 
He rendered important service on several Royal 
Cotrimissions, such as Noxious Vapours, Technical 
Instruction, the Boottlsh Universitiesand Secondary 
Education. He was elected F.R.S. in 1 883, received 
in 1874 the Royal Medal for his researches on the 
<;hotnioal action of light and on the metal vanadium, 
was President of the Chemical Society in 1882 and 
in 1887 President of the British Association for the 
.Advaiiooment of Science. Among his l)est-known 
bf>oks are J^mm» in JClemmtory Chemistry (1870), 
TtmtUtf on ChemUtry (1878-89), mi\ John Dalton 
(contributed to the Century Science seiies of which 
he was editor). 

BrOSOOdf WiiiLlAM, historian, was born in 
Liverpool, Lancusliire, on March 8th, 1753, and 
was educated at local schools. He was a great 
reader and, during his apprenticeship to the Law, 
acejuired a knowledge of French and Italian and, 
in later life, of Greek and other languages. In 1777 
ho published n jx^em called Mount Pleaeant which, 
like all liis work in verse, is undistinguished. His 
i’isputation rests u}x>n las Lije of Lorenzo de' Medici 
(179G) and Life and Pontifeate of Leo X, (1HU5). 
In 1790 he undertook the management of a private 
bank, the nflairs of which were involved and which 
uitimately led (1820) to his l»ankruptcy. He was 
<l«eply interested in art and a keen botanist, opened 
the Botanic Garden at Liverpool (1802) and became 
Follow of the Linnean Society (1805). He was elected 

M. P. for Ldvisrpool in 18(X), but his support of the 
•claims of the Roman Catholics to emancipation and 
his espousal of the Anti-Slavery cause alienated 
some of his supporters and ho lost the seat at the 
jie.xt election. He died in Liverpool on June 30th, 
1831. 

Aosooffi a town of the department of Finistdre, 
France, on a spit of land projecting into the 
English Channel, opposite the Isle of Hits, 12 miles 

N. W. of Morlolx. In the days of the “ free traders ** 
it was the place from which most of the contraband 
cargoes were smuggled or run ” into England. It 
is the seat of a marine biological laboratory and is 
historically interesting ns the landing-place, in 
1548, of Maxy Queen of Scots and, in 1746. of Prince 


Charlie, a fugitive from Scotland. Fishing, market- 
gardening and seafaring are the chief industries. 
Pop., 5,000 

XtOBCOmiiLOXLy an inland county in the province 
of Connaught, Ireland, bounded on the N.E, by 
Leitrim, on the E. by Longford and Westmeatii, on 
the S.E. by King’s County, on the S.W. by Galway, 
and on the N.W. by Mayo and Sligo. It measures 
00 miles from north to south and 33 miles from 
east to west and occupies 950 square miles. The 
surface is undulating or flat except in the north, 
where the Curlew and Braughlieve Mountains rise 
to 1,2(X) feet, and Blieve Bawn (867 feet) towards 
the centre. The chief rivers are the Shannon, with 
its tributaries the Arigna and Boyle, and the Suck. 
The Shannon broadens at various points into navig- 
able lakes (Loughs Rce, Forbes, Boderg and Allen) 
and, besides numerous lakelets, there are Loughs 
Gara, Key and Arrow towards the north-western 
border. There is much bog-land and in the peat 
have been found bones of the extinct Irish Elk 
{(*ervus Ttuigaceros), The minerals include coal 
(part of the Connaught field) and iron-ores in the 
valley of the Arigna. These have been worked from 
time to time. Sandstone and limestone are quarried 
and pipe and brick clays occur in several places. 
The chief crops are oats, rye, potatoes and turnips, 
and large numbers of cattle and sheep are raised,, 
while dairy-farming is of growing importance. 
Traces of lake dwellings and other signs of pre- 
historic man have been discovered. The region was 
graiite*! by Henry III. to Richard de Burgo, and its 
present limits were fi.xed in the reign of Elizabeth. 
Roscommon is the county town. Pop, (1901), 
101,791. 

RoBOOmmon, the capital of tne county of the 
same name, Ireland, 18 miles 8. E. ofCastlerea, The 
ivy-clad ruins of the ancient castle are a picturesque 
feature of the northern end of the town. In 1666 
it was captured by the English under Sir Henry 
Sidney. At a later date, however, it fell again into 
the hands of the Irish, by whom it was surrendered 
in 1652 to the Parliamentary forces under Colonel 
Reynolds. It was afterwards dismantled and 
gradually decayed. There are u. few remains of 
a Dominican friary founded in the 13th century. 
The principal modern building is the court-house, 
a fine structure of the Doric order. The trade is 
almost wholly confined to the various branches of 
agriculture for which the county is noted. Pop. 
(1901), 1,891. 

Robb, a genus of shrubs, the type of the order 
Rosacee, including about thirty .species, natives of 
northern temperate regions, chiefly in the t Id 
World, but extending into India, Abyssinia and 
Mexico, well known both* in a wild and in a cultivated 
state for the beauty of its flowers'. Most species 
bear prickles; the leaves are imparipionate with 
stipules adhering to the leaf -stalk ; there are nor- 
mally five petals, which are some shade of red, 
yellow, or white, and indefinite stamens and car- 
pels. The fruit is a globose or ovoid, concave, fleshy 
receptacle (“hip”) containing the free carpels and 
crowned by the remains of the leafy sepals. 
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Botanists have described several hundred species, 
including nearly twenty British ones, besides an 
immense number of varieties ; but these can be 
greatly reduced. The best-known British s{)ecies 
are spimsimma, the burnet rose, £. mhigin^ 
Via, the sweet-brier, M, canvna, the dog-rose, and R. 
arvenm^ the white hedge-rose. Among tlie more 
important of the cultivated species may be men- 
tioned the Cabbage or Provins (incorrectly called 
Provence) rose. H. centifolia, the Damask rose, //. 
damascena, and R. Gallica^ from which attar of 
roses and rose-water are manufactured. Tlie 
number of garden hybrids and varieties is infinite, 
and their beauty and fragrance have rendered 
them the favourites of the poets, by whom the 
rose is styled the Queen of Flowers. As political 
emblems, the red rose of Lancaster, the white rose 
of York, the Tudor rose of England, and in later 
times the white rose of the Jacobites, have played 
important parts. 

Boiebery, Archibald Philip Pbimrose, 5tii 
Earl of, statesman and author, was born in London 
on May 7th, 1847. Educated at Eton and Christ 
Church, Oxford, he entered the House of Lords in 
1868, succeeding his grandfather, ‘ the fourth earl. 
He made his first speech in 1871, and, taking a 
great interest in social subjects, sat on .‘several 
committees formed to investigate the condition of 
the people. In 1874 he was president at the 
Glasgow meeting of the Social Science Congress. 
In 1878 he became I ord Hector of Aberdeen Uni- 
versity, in 1880 of Edinburgh University, and in 
1 89fi of Glasgow U niversity. In 1 881 ho entered the 
l iberal Ministry as Under Secretary of the Homo 
Department. In 1885 he was, for a few months, 
Lord Privy Seal and First Commissioner of Works, 
and in 1886 was made Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
a post which he filled for a second time with gen- 
eral acceptance from 1892 to 1804, resigning it in 
March of the latter year to take up the Premier- 
ship in succession to W. E. Gladstone, when ho 
combined the offices of First Lord of the Treasury 
and Lord President of the Council. When the 
liondon County Council was established in 1888, 
he was elected a member and became its first 
chairman. The Liberal Party was defeated at the 
General Election of 1895, and in 1896 Lord Ilose- 
bery, finding himself in disagreement with a large 
section of the party on the Eastern question and 
also out of touch with them on the subject of 
Home Rule, resigned the leadership and retired 
from political life. From time to time, however, 
he appeared at Liberal meetings and attempts were 
made periodically to induce him to abandon the 
“ lonely furrow *’ be was ploughing and resume his 
place in the counsels of the party. He has made 
several incursions into literature, in which he has 
always been keenly interested since the days when 
be owned the old weekly Easamirher. His chief books 
are William Pitt (1891), Sir Robrrt Peel (1899), 
Napoleon (1900) and lAtrd Randolph Churohill 
(1906), a delightful and characteristic study of his 
old friend. One of his hobbies is the collection of 
MSS. of Robert Burns. As an orator he is ex- 
tremely polished and his exquisite humour makes 


him the first of after-dinner speakers. On the 20th 
of March, 1878, he married Hannah (d. November 
19th, 1890), the only daughter of Baron Meyer 
Amschel de Rothschild. He is an ardent sports* 
man and won the Derby in 1804 with “ Ladas,” in 
1895 with “ Sir Yisto” and in 1905 with *• Cicero*’ 
(in the record time of 2 minutes 39J seconds). Lonl 
Rosebery is Knight of the orders of the Thistle and 
' the Garter. 

Bosemary, a corruption (altered from ** rose* 
marine** to “rosemary** in simulation of rosa 
Mariay “ Mary's rose **} of the Latin name Romm* 
rinus (“ sea dew ”), applied to a genus of l.{ibiati»* 
oontaining only a single sjxtcies, R. officinalis, from 
its glaucous surface. It is a native of Moutliern 
Europe, and has narrow revolute leaves, a purplish 
bilabiate calyx, pale blue corolla, and only two 
stamens. Its fragrant, slightly-stimulant cbaracter 
caused it to be formerly considered good for head- 
ache or failing memory, its latter attribute being 
in her mind when distraught Ophelia gave it “ for 
rimjembrance.” It enters into the com(>osition of 
Hungary water, eau-de-Cologne, and other perfumes, 
and its essential oil renders it useful as a lotion in 
cases of baldness. It i.s largely produced in the 
island of Lesina, in Dalmatia, and exi)orted from 
Trieste. One hundredweight of the tlower-hcads 
yields 24 oz. of oil. It is adulterated with turpen- 
tine. 

Bosaolai or Rosk Rash, an eruption of .«;m8ll, 
slightly-raised, roso-colourcil spots, with slight 
fever and sore throat. It may be mistaken at first 
for measles, but is not infectious. There is no cold 
in the head, as in measles, nor is the fever high 
enough for scarlatina. It usually occurs in infants, 
children and young persons, and runs its course In 
from one day to four or five flays. A few warm 
baths, mild aperients, light food, attention to 
digestion and tonics comprise all the treatment 
necessary. 

Boseni Wars of the. The civil war in 
England during the Ifith century is commonly so- 
called from the fact that the Yorkists assumed 
a white rose for their badge and the Lancastrians 
a red rose. It arose out of the rival claims of the 
Hoiise.s of Lancaster and York to the throne, and 
extended over a period of thirty years, in which, 
J)owever, there were long intervals of peace. Both 
families were descended from sons of Edward HI. 
York had strict hereditary right, Lancaster both 
possession and parliamentary title. Edward HI. 
was succeeded by his grandson, Richard II., son of 
the Black Prince. On the death of his uncle, John 
of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, fourth son of Edward, 
Richard seized his uncle's estates in the absence of 
his cousin. Henry, Duke of Hereford, Gaunt s son, 
whom he bad banished. Henry, called Bolingbroke 
from the place of his birth in Lincolnshire (1367), 
had the sympathy of the people, whom Richard 
had alienated. Henry was urged to take advan- 
tage of Richard’s absence In Ireland, where the 
king was completing the work of subjugation, 
and with a small retinue he landed at Raven* 
spur, in Yorkshire, on July 4tb, 1399, and ms 
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immediately joined by the heads of the great ; estranged many of his supporters and, by the alli- 
houses of Percy anrl Neville. He entered London ance of Warwick with Margaret’s party, was driven 

in triumph, Ilichard was deposed by Parliament, to flee from England in 1470. Henry was restored, 

and Bolingbroke, having claimed the crown, became but Edward returned within six months, and his 

Henry IV. He was succeeded by his son Henry crown was secured by the defeat and death of 

V. and his grandson Henry VI. U'hrough 
the weakness of the policy of the last 
named king, the unpopularity of his 
marriage with Margaret of Anjou, and 
tlie loss of France, the people became 
estranged from the dynasty. Ilichard, 

Duke of York, heir to Edward 111. 
through his third son Lionel, Duke of 
Clarence, began to advance his claims 
to the iiirone. He was closely allied 
to the Earls of Westtnorelan<l, Salis- 
bury and Warwick, afterwards known 
as the King-maker. Hut the birth of a 
son to Henry, in 1453, removed his l\ope 
of a [>caccful 8iicce.s.si()n. In 14r)4 the 
king iKJcarne seriously ill, and York wiis 
apju)intc<l Protector. On his recovery 
York’s authority terminated ; lie anrl his 
friends know they were out of favour, 
and took up arms against his rival the 
Duke of Somerset, whom ho vanquished 
and slew at the first battle of 8t. 

Albans on May 23rd, 145.5. The king 
again fell ill, and York was once more 
nominated as Protector, but Henry 
recovered in 145<>. A formal reconciliation of Warwick at the battle of Barnet on April 14tli, 
the contending factions took place in February, 1471, and the defeat of Queen Margaret at Tewkes- 
1458, but after the victory of the Yorkist Earl of bury (May 4th), when her son, Prince Edward, was 
Salisbury at lilorehcath (September, 1459) and the murdered. King Henry died on the night of his 
encounter with the king’s army at Ludlow, when arrival in the Tower of London, and so the legiti- 
the yurki.st8 fled, leaving their banners on the field, mate male line of Lancaster became extinct. Tho 
the Duke and his party wore attainted. At tho liojies of the Lancastrians centred in tho desceii- 
battle of Northampton on July 10th, 1460, Henry dants of the Duke of Somerset, the legitimated son 
was taken prisoner and, seated on the throne in j of John of Gaunt. His representative was Margaret, 
the House of Lords, tho Duke of York advanced his | Countess of Kichraond, whose .son, Henry Tudor, 
claim by lineal descent. A compromise was arrived ; Earl of Richmond, was regarded as heir. His 
at. It was agreed that the king .should keep the i father’s mother was Katherine of France, widow of 
crown (luring his lifetime and that Duke Richard | Henry V., who afterwards married Owen Tudor, a 
should bo recognised as heir-apparent. Queen | Welshman (beheaded 1461), in whose descendants 
Margaret would not submit to tho surrender of her ■ the crown passed to the ancient British stock, 
son’s riglits, and her adherent.s defeated the York- ; Edward IV. i;ow reigned undisturbed, but the 
ists at Wakefield on December 3()th, 1460. The : validity of his marriage was held to be doubtful. 
Duke was slain, his head being stuck upon the ; When he died, his sou Edward was a minor, and 
walls of York crowned with a paper crown. His i Rituiard, Duke of Gloucester, youngest son of 
claims were continued by his eldest son, Edward, j Richard, Duke of York, was declareci Protector. 
Earl of March, who gained a decisive victory at | An irregular election called upon Gloucester to 
Mortimer’s Cross on February 2nd, 1461, when Sir assume the crown (July 6th, 1483), and both 
Owen Tudor was taken prisoner and beheaded. On ; Edward V. and his brother were foully murdered 
February 17th the queen’s party defeated the Earl | in London Tower. Richard III.’s riglit 'was at once 
of Warwick at St. Alban.s, but she found it prudent I challenged by Henry of Richmond, who overthrew 

to withdraw to the north when the Earl of March him at Bosworth Field on August 22nd, 1485, and 

entered Ix)ndon and with acclamations was, on was saluted on the field as Henry VII. His title 

March 3rd, proclaimed king by the title of Edward was weak and he wished to owe nothing to the 

IV. After the battles of Ferrybridge (March 27th) rights of Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV. He 
and Towton (March 29th) King Henry and his reigned by an election which followed his corona- 
queen sought refuge in Scotland, and Edward was tion, and the next year married Elizabeth, who 
crowned In London on June 28th. Margaret then represented the regular succession of the House of 
sought help in Flanders and Scotland, but her York. The birth of their son Arthur, 1486, seem- 
foliowers were routed at Hedgeley Moor on April ingly placed the succession on sure ground, as it 
25th, 1464, and at Hexham on May 13th. Through marked the blending of the rival roses. For a while 
Ids marriage with Elizabeth Woodvilie, Edward Henry was troubled with the Yorkist impostors 
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Xiambert Simnel and Perkin Warbeck, but for the 
last ten years of his life he reijrned undisturbed. 
'Jhe effect of these wars was far-reaching. The 
Church was weakened, the old nobility was almost 
destroyed, and their successors, owing their crea- 
tion to the crown, prepared the way for the abso- 
lutism of the Tudors. Not until after the horrors 
of another civil conflict did the House of Com- ' 
mons become the ruling factor in the nation. ! 

BrOSettay a town of Lower Egypt, Africa, on ! 
the western arm of the Nile, 0 miles from the I 
Mediterranean and 35 miles N.E. of Alexandria, j 
It is famous as the place near whicli (4 miles to | 
the north really) a French officer named Boussiu-d | 
found, in 179i), a basalt pillar containing a decree of i 
Ptolemy V. Epiphanes. The importance of this i 
event consisted in the fact thfit the Bosetta Stone, | 
as it came to be called, afforded the key to the 
decipherment of the hieroglyphic characters of the 
ancient monuments of Egypt. The Kosetta Stone 
is now in the British Museum. 

Bosewoody valuable furniture woods of a dark 
reddish colour, and of various origins. They are 
mostly the product of species of the leguminous 
genus Dalbergia. D. nigra, of Brazil, is the most 
esteemed, and D. latifolia and D. sissoidcs arc the 
sources of Indian rosewood. Inferior sorts are 
obtained from the Jacaranda trees, sjn^cies of 
Macbajrium, in Brazil. Burmese rosewood is that 
of ITerocarpus indicus (the “ Padouk ”), and African 
rosewood that of P. erinacous. All are legumin- 
ous. Some kinds wlien freshly cut give olf a faint 
odour resembling rose scent and from this the 
timber derives its popular name. 


Pillar, attracts visitors from all piirtsof the globe. 
On Roslin Moor the English w'ere thrice defeated 
on one day < February 24th, 1302). It wiis at 
Roslin Inn that Robert Burns, dtiring a walk with 
Alexander Nasmyth, the painter of the celebrated 
portrait of the poet, inscribed on a platter the 
epigram beginning, “My bossings on ye, honest 
wife.” The industries tire carpet-weaving and gun- 
powder-making. There is a romantic walk through 
the glen by the .side of the Esk to William 
Drummond’s mansion of Hawthornden. Pop., 
1,129. 

Bosmini, Carlo i>k, historian and biographer, 
was born at Roveredo, 30 milc.s N of Verona, in 
Tirol, in 1758. Being destined by bis parents for 
the law, he studied at Innsbnick, but on his return 
to his native place was induced «») betake himself to 
literature, hi.s moderate fortune enabling him to 
devote liimself to a literary career without in- 
quietude. In 1803 he went to Milan, where he 
remained till his death in 1827. lie. wrote a con- 
siderable number of works, all of wliich show 
erudition, accuracy and impartiality, the mo.st 
iiiqK)rtnnt of them being a, 7. //c of Ovid (1789), a 
].ijt of Svnvca (1795), a Life of Vitiorino da Felire 
(1801), a Life <f Fraoctaco Filclfo (1808), a Life of 
(iioranni (Oaeomo Trivnhio (1815), and a Jlidorif 
of Milttny in 4 volumes (1820). 

BosSy R town of Ilerofordsbire, England, on tlio 
left bank of the Wye, 14 miles S.E. of Hereford. 
The town is famous in Alexander Tope's eulogy of 
John Kyrle (11)37-1724), “The Man of Bjss,’" a 
philanthropic native whose other hobby besithis 


It was once in great favour for the 
frames of steel engravings and is 
still largely used for pianoforte 
cases and drawing-room suites, 

Bosicrncians. [Secret So- 
cieties.] 

BoslilSy a village of Midlotliinn, 

Scotland, on the North Esk, miles 
S. of Edinburgh. The C.astlc, occu- 
pying a commanding position on tlie 
verge of the finely-wooded glen, 
w’as the seat of the St. Clairs (or 
Sinclairs), Earls of Orkney and 
afterwards of Caithness, was 
founded in the I4th century, and 
is now a substantial but unpic- 
turesque ruin. The Chapel, a jjcr- 
fect gern of Gothic architecture, 
dates from 1446, being founded by 
William, Lst Earl of Caithness. It 
was originally designed as the choir 
of a projected collegiate church, 
which made no further progress. 

A Revolutionary mob did consider- 
able damage to the exterior in 1688, 
but luckily w^as prevented from desecrating the 
interior to a serious extent. The edifice "was 
restored by the 3rd Earl of Rosslyn and has been 
kept in repair by his successors. The exquisite 
beauty of the details, including the famous ’Prentice 
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charity was landscape-gardening, of which he gave 
evidence not only in the avenues of noble elms he 
planted, but also in the pleasure ground of The 
Prospect, commanding a fine view of the enchanting 
scenery. His name lives to-day in that of the K:.‘rlo 
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Hociety, founded by Octavia and Miranda Hill with 
the object of brightening the lives of the poor by 
various forms of entertainment. In the chancel of 
the church of St. Mary the Virgin, a building of the 
Decorated and Perpendicular styles, the Man of 
Uoss was buried. The spire referred to by Pope was 
struck by lightning in 1352, but rebuilt. Theother 
htructures include the Corn Exchange in the 
it.alian style, the Elizabethan house occupied by 
Ji)!jn Kyrle (which has, however, been somewhat 
,'iltered), the quaint Market House 8upj'X)rted on 
pillars, the Free Library and the Bluecoat School, 
founded in 1709. The industries comprise machin- 
ery works, brewing, boot-making, milling, iron- 
founding and the making of agricultural imple- 
ments. Pop. (1901), 3,303. 

JELomb and Croniart7» a county in the nortti of 
Scotland, bounded on the N. by Sutherlandshiro and 
Dornoch Firth, on the E. by the North Sea, on the 
H. by Moray Firth, Beauly Firth and Inverness-shire 
and on the W. by the Minch (an arm of the 
Atlantic). It includes also the Lewis portion of the 
island of Lewis and Harris of the Outer Hebrides. 
It occupies an area of 3,200 square miles, being tlio 
third largest shire in Scotland. Until 1891, when 
they were amalgamated, Cromnrty (wluch con- 
slstcHl of the Black Islej and detached portions 
distributed throughout Boss) and Boss were separ- 
ate counties. The surface is mostly extremely 
rugged, the principal heights including Cam Eigo 
(3,877 foot), Mam Soul (3,862), An Kiahhachan 
(3,696), Hgurr Mur (3,657), Ben Dearg (3,647), Ben 
More (3,505), Bon Wyvis (3,429) and Ben Attow 
(3,383). The chief rivers are the Oykel, Conon 
and Ciirron. The Atlantic coast is indented to an 
extreme degree, the saltwater lochs including 
Enard, Broom, Gruinartl, Ewe, Galr, Torridon, 
(Barron and Alsh. Loch Maree, a noble freshwater 
lake, is second only to Loch Lomond in respect of 
size and grandeur. On the eastern coasts the lending 
indentations are the firths of Dornoch, Cromarty 
and Beauly and Nigg Bay. Eastern Ross (esjieci- 
ally the Black Isle) is fertile, oats, barley and 
wheat being the principal crops. Cattle and sheep 
are raised in great numbers, the carcases from the 
Black Isle Iwing among the very best in quality 
entering the London market. Distilling, agricul- 
ture and tlie salmon and deep-sea fisheries are the 
only considerable industries, but some woollens are 
woven in the villages imd in the Lewis. The 
principal towns arc Dingwall, the county town, 
Tain, Cromarty, and Stornoway, one of the most 
importaiit of Scottish fishing stations. Pop. (1901), 
76,420. 

Bom, Sir John, Arctic explorer, was born at 
Inch, In Wigtownshire, on June 24th, 1777, and 
entered the navy while a boy. In 1818 he w’ent on 
his first Arctic exjxidition with Lieutenant (after- 
wards Sir) William Edward Parry, and published his 
Voyage of Ditoovery in 1819. "His Narrative of a 
Second Voyage came out in 1835, after his return from 
the expedition commanded by himself. He made 
some important discoveries, and was rewarded by a 
knighthood (1834) and the consular appointment 
to itookholm, which he held from 1839 to 1846. 


Having been denied the opportunity (on account of 
age) to take part in the official Franklin Relief 
Expedition, he undertook a voyage in the Felisp in 
1850 but without result. This was his last 
voyage. He died in London on August 30th, 
1856. His nephew, SiR Jambs Clark Hobs 
( 1800-62), acquired great reputation as an 
Arctic explorer, being tiie discoverer of the mag- 
netic pole on J une 1 st, 1 831 . In 1 839 he commanded 
the Erebut and Terror Expedition to the Antarctic 
Ocean. The vessels returned to England in 1843, 
only one man having been lost through illness 
during the four years’ absence. Ross was knighted 
in 1843 and in 1847 published bis Voyage if 
Discovery in the Southern and Antarctic Seat, 

BoMse, William Parsons, 3rd Earl of. 
astronomer, was born at York, England, on June 
17th, 1800, and educated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
an<l Magdalen College, Oxford. From 1823 to 1834, 
while still Lord Oxmantown, he was four times 
elected M.P. for King’s County, Ireland, but retired 
from active politics to devote himself to the pursuit 
of astronomy and especially to the perfection of 
instrument.s. Having succeeded in casting specula 
of 6- feet diameter, lie next constructed the great 
reflecting telescope which made him famous. All 
his operations, of whatever character, were carrie I 
out at Birr C'astle, Parsonstown, and lie found all 
his workmen in the locality. In 1845 he was able 
to begin observations by its means, giving particular 
attention to the study of nebulae, many of which 
were thus resolved into stars, and of the moon. 
He succeeded to the peerage in 1841 and died at 
Monkstown, Ireland, on October Slst, 1867. Ho 
was President of the Royal Society from 1849 to 
1854. 

Bossetti, Christina Georgina, poetess, 
daughter of Gabriele Rossetti, the Italian patriot 
and scholar, was born in London on December 5th, 
1830, and was educated privately. She began to 
write verse at an early age and contributed poems of 
great beauty to the Pre-Raphaelite magazine called 
The Germ (1850). During her father’s illness she 
became a teacher of Italian. Her first published 
volume, Goblin Market (1862), was also her best. 
It was followed by The lance's Progress (1866), 
Commonplace (prose stories, 1870), Sing Song (nur- 
sery rhymes, 1872), and A Pageant (1881), in 
addition to numerous works of devotional literature, 
such ns Time Flies (1885) and The Fave of the Deep 
(1892), a commentary on the Apocalypse. She was 
an invalid for manv years and died in London on 
December 29th, 1894. Her sister Maria Francesca 
Rossetti (1827-76), who possessed a great gift for 
teaching, was also of a highly devotional tempera- 
ment, and published in 1871 an important Dante 
manual entitled A Shadow of Dante : being an Essay 
towards Studying Himself his World and his PiU 
grimage, 

BOMattiv Gabrirl CHARLF.S Dante, com- 
monly called Dante Gabriel Rossetti, poet and 
painter, was born in London, the son of the Italian 
patriot and the brother of the preceding, on May 
12th, 1828. He was first sent to a private school 
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and afterwards to King's College, where he 
remained from 1835 to 1843. He had written verse 
from a tender age, and his first poem was privately 
printed in 1842. Having a taste for art, he wjvs 
sent to F. S. Cary’s drawing-school in Bloomsbury, 
and then to the Eoyal Academy schools (1846). 
After studying under Ford Madox Brown for a 
time, he took a studio along with Holman Hunt. In 
1849 his first picture was exhibited, and about the 
same ^te the famous Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood 
was founded by Rossetti and a group of gifted young 
artists. They bad a periodical called The ticrni^ to 
which he largely contributed, and which only lived 
for a few months. In 1860 Rossetti married Eliza- 
beth Eleanor Siddall, who had sat for some of his 
wonderful portraits, and her death in 1862 greatly 
affected him. He buried his manuscript poems 


Revenue for nearly half a century, wrote art criti- 
cism for the Spectator and other newspapers, trans- 
lated Dante, was an assiduous writer on the life and 
work of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and published his 
Iteminuecncee in 1906. 

Ztosiattit Gabriele, patriot and scholar, son 
of Nicola Rossetti, was born at Vnsto in the king- 
dom of Naples, on February 28th, 1783. Educated at 
the University of Naples, a clever draughtsman and 
a ready writer of verso, his youth was passed in an 
atmosphere of political unrest. He was appointed 
Curator of Ancient Bronzes in tlio Museum at 
Naples and became librettist to the Opera House. 
Rossetti took part in extorting from Ferdinand 
the constitution of 1820. In the following year the 
king treacherously abrogated the donstitution with 
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with her, but his friends afterwards (1869) induced 
him to exhume them. Previously, in 1861, he had 
published a volume of fine translations from the 
Italian. In 1870 his Foemg appeared, and in 1881 
his Ballads and Sonnets. He died at Birchington- 
on-Sea, Kent, on April 10th, 1882. He has written 
some beautiful ballads, and certainly his magnifi- 
cent sonnets are among the noblest in the language. 
As a painter he was distinguished for his power in 
design, his fine sense of colour and depth of feeling, 
but his drawing was at times very weak and man- 
nered. Among his best-known works of art are 
Dante’s Dream ” (1869-71), in the Walker Gallery, 
Liverpool, **Eoce Ancilla Domini” (1850), in the 
Tate Gtellerv, London, Beata Beatrix,” “Monna 
Vanna,” “Venus Verticordia,” “Rosa Triplex,” 
and “Mrs. William Morris.” His brother Wil- 
liam Michael Rossetti (born on September 25th, 
1829), was a member of the staff of the Inland 


the help of an Austrian army. Sir Graham Moore, 
the British admiral, was lying with his fleet in the 
•bay and his wife, an admirer of Rossetti’s patri- 
otic hymns, prevailed upon him to endeavour to save 
the poet. Sir Graham with an officer sought oiir, 
his place of concealment and shipped him oil to 
Malta disguised in a British uniform. There ho 
gained the friendship of John Hookbam Frere, 
the governor, by whose introductions he established 
himself in London in 1824. In 1826 he married 
Frances Polidori.and in 1831 was appointed Profes- 
sor of Italian in King’s College. A man of high char- 
acter and an ardent patriot, whose house became 
the resort of fellow refugees, he did not live to see 
the consummation of the movement for which he 
suffered. He died in London on April 26th, 1854. 
A medal was struck in his honour and his memory 
is cherished in his native town, where his birth- 
place has been made public property and the chief 
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square and a theatre have been named after him. 
His many published works include a commentary on 
the JHvina Cammedia, in which he contends that its 
inner meaning i.s j)olitical and anti-papul ; and La 
Beatrice di Dante, wherein he maintains that 
Beatrice is a 8yml)oUc being, not a real woman, 
ft view which Coleridge said he “pushed beyond all 
bounds of common-sense.” Kossetti is probably 
best known in England as the father of a remarkable 
family each of whom attained intellectual eminence, 
namely, Maria Francesca, devotional writer, Gabriel 
Cl aries Dante, XK)et and painter, Christina Georgina 
the [>oetes8, and William Michael Uossetti, the art 
critic. 

Boasillif Gioacchino Antonio, composer, 
was born at Pesaro, Italy, on February 29th, 1792, 
and btsgan his musical career as a chorister. His in- 
tense love of music led to his unremitting study of 
it, ami he produced at an early age some very cre<Ut- 
able works. In 1M13 he brought out his Tancredi 
at Venicte, and t his opera was received with tremen- 
dous enthusiasm. Three years later appeared in 
Rome iiis Jl Barhwre di Siriglia, also a great 
success, though hissed on its first performance. 
Other brilliant works followcKl in rapid succession, 
including OfcUo (1816), La Ccnerentola (1817), 
La Gazza l^adra (1817), Mom in Lgitto (1818), Lai 
D onna dvl tago (1819), Seonravtide (1823) and 
Onillannic Toll (1829), tiio last his masterpiece. In 
1821 lie married, and loft Italy in 1823 to go to 
Paris and London. Ho became director of the 
Opera in Rjiris, but nogloctod his duties and lost 
the po.st. He returned to Italy in 1830, and settled 
in his native jihure, but left it finally in 1855 for 
Paris, w’liere lie died on November 13th, 1868. In 
addition to his operas Rossini is c(debratod for the 
haunting melody of his Btahat Mater and his Petite 
Mem iSolmnellc, 

Bostock, a town in the Grand Duchy of Meck- 
lonburg-Schwerin, (Jermany, in a flat district, on 
llu! loft bank ol the Warnow, a navigable river 
wlnoh forms an inland lake communicating with 
tlie Baltic, from which it is 7 miles distant, 45 
miles N.E. of Schwerin. It consists of Old, New, 
and Middle Towai, the first of which is irregularly 
built and the middle well built. Notable features 
are the Grand Duke’s jialace, the Stadthaus with 
its seven towers, the imposing 15th-century church 
of St. Mary, in which Grotius was buried in 1645 
(though his remains were taken later to Delft), 
and St. Peter’s church, whoso tower (433 feet high) 
is a conspicuous landmark to mariners. The 
university was founded in 1418. The chief manu- 
factures are machinery, sugar, chemicals, leather, 
cotton, tobacco and paper, besides brewing, di.s- 
tilling, and shipbuilding. There is n large Trade, 
especially with Great Britain, and the fisheries are 
important. Corn, wool, flax, butter, and salt pro- 
visions are exported. Rostock, whose port is at 
Warnoiininde, at the river’s mouth, was a member 
of the Hanseatic League, Of Field-Marshal 
Blucher, who was born here in 1742, there is a fine 
statue in Bliicher ITatz. I’op. (1900), 64,713. 

Boitoff, a town in the province of the Don 
Cossacks, Russia, on the Don, about 25 miles from 


its mouth in the Bay of Taganrog, the north- 
eastern area of the Sea of Azoflf. It has grown 
with immense rapidity since the development of 
the agricultural and industrial resources of South 
Russia and the Caucasus, for which vast regions it 
serves «as the chief emporium of trade. The 
principal exports are wheat, rye, flax, vegetable 
oils, wool and caviare, and the imports are incon- 
siderable. Besides iron foundries, shipbuilding, 
sawmills and distilleries, the manufactures include 
machinery, tobacco, soap, paper, rope and bells. 
Pop., 119,889. 

Botation of a body takes place when any 
definite straight line in the body does not continue 
to remain pamllel to itself in the different positions 
it a.ssumc8. Suppose the body moves so that tiie 
line A n in it ultimately takes up the position a' b'. 
A point, o, may be found about which the line may 
be considered to have rotated. Join A a' and at 
the centre of A a' erect a perpendicular m o. 
Similarly erect N o perpendicular to N, the middle 
point of B b'. The two perpendiculars meet at o. 
It can be seen at once that the triangles o a n ami 
o a' b' are equal in all respects ; . • . the angle a' o b' 
= the angle A o b ; . * . the angle A' o A = the angle 
b'o b. Hence tlui point A has rotated through the 
same angle as the point B, so the whole line may 
be considered to have rotated about the point o. 
If MO is parallel to N o, o is at infinity, and 
the line A n has merely moved parallel to itself, or 
there has been a motion of translation only. Hence 
the translation of a line may bo considered as a 
rotation about a })oint infinitely far off. If a body 
be constrained to rotate about several axes which 
meet in a point, the result is a rotation about one 
axis, which i.s, as it were, equivalent to a resultant 
of the other axes, and is thus found : — Lines are 
drawn representing the component axes in direc- 
tion, and the lengtlis of these lines are made pro- 
portional to the angular velocities about tliese axes. 
If there are only two, the con.'^truction is the same 
as that for the parallelogram of velocities (q.v.), the 
diagonal representing in direction the resultant 
axis, and in length the angular velocity about this 
axis. A third rotation can be compounded with 


A 



this diagonal, and so on for any number. If a body 
move in any plane curve, its motion can be con- 
sidered as the result of an infinite number of small 
displacements, and at any moment one row of 
points is quite still. It is about this momentarily 
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fixed line that the body may be considered to be 
rotating, and this line is therefore known as the 
instantaneous axis of rotation. This axis traces 
out two curved surfaces, one in space and the 
other in the moving body, and the whole motion of 
the body can be obtained by the rolling of one of 
these curves upon the other. As an example of 
this, we have the cycloid obtained by the rolling of 
a circle on a line — the instantaneous axis — now 
reduced to a point or instantaneous centre, being 
the point of contact of circle and line. Obviously 
the two curves it traces out are the circle on the 
body and the line in space. If a rigid body move 
in any direction whatever, at any moment there is 
in it a row of points which is undergoing no motion 
except a translation along its own line ; if the 
motion is somewhat limited by having one point in 
the body quite fixed, then at any moment there is a 
row of points remaining absolutely still and forming 
an instantaneous axis. This axis describes two 
cones (whose section is by no means limited to a 
circle), one in the body and one in space. Hence 
the motion of the body may bo regarded as the 
result of the rolling of one of these cones on the 
other. 

Sotebe alU^^ an Arctic bird of the 

Auk family. It is about nine inches long, black 
above and white beneath, and visits the northern 
coasts of Great Britain in winter. They may bo 
seen far from land, cresting the billows or diving 
for food. They nest in communities, Spitsbergen 
and Nova Zemhla being favourite brooding-places, 
and are common in Greenland. Their fliglit is 
hurried and, while flying, they dive withoiit inter- 
rupting the action of their wings and emerge fro:n 
beneath the surface flying, while they swim with 
the tail rather deep in the water. 

SothOy Richard, theologian, was born at 
Posen, in Prussia, on January 2Hth, 1799, and 
studied at Heidelberg chiefly. In 1819 he went to 
Berlin, and became connected with Nojindcr. He 
was appointed (1823) preacher 1© the Prussian 
Embassy at Rome, remaining there five years, 
during which he formed an intimate friendship 
with Bunsen. In 1828 he was made professor of 
theology at Wittenberg, and after nine years pro- 
ceeded to Heidelberg in tlie same capacity. In 
1849, just after the publication of his notable work, 
Thevlofiische Mthiliy in three volumes, he went to 
Bonn, but in 1854 returned to Heidelberg, where 
he died on August 20th, 18()7. Rothe was a deep 
thinker and exercised a profound influenco on 
contemporary theology. Beginning with a bent 
towards Mysticism, he then prissed to Pietism, 
-emerging finally as the advocate of an ever- 
increasing liberalism. Besides the work already 
named, he wrote (amongst others) Anfiingc der 
Chrigtlichen Kirehe (1837), Xttr Dogmatik (1863), 
and Stale Stunden (1872, posthumously). 

Rotbenstaiiii "William, portrait and genre 
painter, was born at Bradford in Yorkshire on 
January 29th, 1872. He studied at the Slade 
School of Art under Alphonse Legros and in Paris 
under Benjamin Constant, Jules Lefebvre and 


Doucet. In Paris he moved in a brilliant circle, 
counting among his friends such men as Rodin, 
Whistler, Degas, t'antin-Latour, Alfred Stevens, 
Paul Verlaine and Charles Cornier, who was a 
fellow-student of his. Whilst in Paris he sketched 
most of the famous Frenchmen of the time, in- 
cluding Edmond do Goncourt, Verlaine, Anatole 
France, Zola, Daudet, Fuistin-r<atour and Rodin. 
He also made drawings of the famous actors t he 
two Coquelins in their various “parts.” He ex- 
hibited in the first exhibition of the Society des 
Beaux Arts at the Champ do Mars. He returned 
to London in 1893, when he exhibited at the New 
English Art Club, afterwards becoming one of its 
most prominent members. In 1893 he drew twenty- 
four lithographic portraits of “Oxford Characters” 
which were published by John Lane. In 1897-8 
he published another series of twenty-four litho- 
graph drawings of famous Englishmen, entitled 
“English Poi traits.” These were followeci by other 
scries as “ Manchester Portraits,' ' “ Lil>er Juniorum” 
and a “French Set,” In 1898 were issued throe 
<lr.awing.s of Paul Verlaine, in the following yc.ar 
he wrote an admirable monograi>h on Goya. His 
later and more famous pictures depiedod scenes of 
Jevvi.sh life of to-day; chiefly in the synagogue. 
Of these the best known an? “A Dissertation on 
the 'J’almiul” and “ In the Spitalfields Synagogue,” 
now to he seen in the Permanent Collection in the 
National Gallery at Dublin. His picture “Aliens 
at Prayer,” shown in the Exhibition of Indcpc!:)»l<?nt 
Art. at Agnew’s Gallery in P.K)6, was purchased by 
the Melbourne Art Gallery, after being nnsuccxess* 
fully recommended for purchase? by the sub-com- 
mittee of the Clmntroy Fund. His picture illus- 
trative of a scene in Ibsen’s IhlVtt Home was one 
of the British Collection at tlu? 8t. Louis Exhibition 
of 1904, having previously received a silver medal 
at the Paris Salon. Other examples of his work to 
be seen at public galleries are : — “ The Sculptor ” 
(Albert Toft) in the Kunsthalle at Bremen and the 
“Portrait of a Young Man” in the Walker Art 
Gallery at Liverpool. T'lio Luxembourg in Paris 
possesses prints of his lithographic portraits of 
Rodin, Fantin-Latour find Coquelin, whilst tho 
British Museum and the museums at Berlin and 
Dre.sden also possess fine examples of his litho- 
graph work. Most notable among his portraits 
may be mentioned those of Dr. Walker, High- 
master of St. Paul’s School, Francis Darwin, 
]>ainted for the Laboratory at C'ambridge, Dr. 
Furnivall, now in Trinity Hall, Cambridge ; the 
Bursar of Magdalen College, Oxford, and IvfisiS 
Irene Vanbrugh as “ Mirs Trelawny.” Rothen- 
stein has succeeded beyond measure in giving 
practical effect to his opinions tiiat art sliould 
express a definite view of life, and that art which 
possesses human interest is greater than that which 
is merely sesthetic. His work is remarkable for its 
insight into character, its sincerity and its un- 
forced dramatic feeling. 

Rotherliaiiif a town of Yorkshire, England, on 
the Rothcr at its confluence with the Don, 6 miles 
N.E. of Sheffield. Edward I. granted it a market 
charter and Mary Queen of Scots and Charles I. 
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both pa»»ed throuffh the town as prisoners. In 
the Civil War it sided with the Roundheads, was 
captured by the Royalists in 1643, but next 
year surrendered to the Parliamentarians after 
the battle of Marston Moor. It was incorporated 
in 1871. All Saints' Church (restored 1874-6), 
occupying the site of a small cruciform structure 
of the Norman period, is a grand Perpendicular 
eflihce dating from the reign of Edward IV. 
Other prominent buildings include the grammar 
school, fouwied in 1483 by Thomas de Rotherham, 
Archbishop of York ; the council hall ; the court- 
house ; the hospital in the Tudorstylp ; thefree library 
and St. George’s Hall, both in the Elizabethan ; the 
Masonic hall; the mechanics’ institute and the 
market hall. In addition to large iron and steel 
foundries, the manufactures comprise railway 
waggons an<l wheel-s, general forgings, ghiss, 
chemicals, bricks, earthenware, pottery, pipeclay, 
soap, starch and beer. Rotherham Park, of 24 
acres, is largely devoted to outdoor gafnes, and 
Clifton Park, of 55 acres, is well wooded, l^op. 
(I'JOl), 54,348. 

Soth6ia7f capital of the island of Bute and of 
Bute.shiie, Scotland, beautifully situated at the 


Bruce. Edward Baliol recaptured and fortified it 
in 1334, but it was recovered by Robert II. (while 
steward of the kingdom), who createtl David, his 
eldest son, Duke of Rothesay, which has sinoe ^eii 
the principal Scottish title of the Prince of Wales. 
His son Robert III. gave the town a charter in 1400. 
The ruins of the castle are in an excellent state of 
preservation owing to the munificence of the 
Marquis of Bute. The chief buildings include the 
town liall and county buildings, the public halls, 
the Stewart Institute, the Ro}-^ Aquarium, the 
Glenburn Hydropathic, the Ac^emy and Thomson 
Institute, Rothesay Bay affords a magnificent 
anchorage and throughout the summer presents 
an animated appearance, being a place of call for 
the / olumha^ Lord of the IhIcs and dozens of other 
Clyde pleasure steamers. Owing to the mildness 
of the climate and the charming situation (the 
town faces the Argyllshire highlands), Rothesay is 
the only considerable holiday seaside resort in 
Scotland that has a winter season, while in sum- 
mer it is the haunt par excellence of the good 
people of Glasgow. The hen ing fisheries form now 
the leading and almost the only industry, but the 
first cotton mill in Scotland was erected in Rothe- 
say. Near Loch Fad stands the cottage which 
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head of Rothesay Bay. It suffered a good deal in 
the raids of the Norsemen who harried the West 
Coast of Scotland in the 12th century, but who 
were finally ejected after the battle* of Largs 
(1263). In the reiiim of John Bnliol the castle was 
seized by the English, but surrendered to Robert 


Edmund Kean built for himself. Mount Stewart, 
the seat of the Marquis of Bute, is five miles to 
the south-east. Pop, (1901), 9,323. 

RothBOhild, the famous family of Jewish 
financiers and bankers, derive their name from the 
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sign of the red shield (stem rathen Schild) displayed 
on their house 148, Judengasse, Frankfort-on-the- 
Main. (The derivation sliows that the popular 
pronunciation “ Roths-child ” is quite hopelessly 
erroneous.) The founder of the house was Mateu 
Amschel Rothschild (1743-1812). Of his five 
sons Amschbl Mayer (1773-1866), the eldest, was 
born and died in Frankfort, and carried on the 
business there ; Solomon Mayer (b. in Frankfort, 
1774 ; d. in Paris, 1855), the second, went to Vienna 
in 1816 and became concerned in Austrian finance ; 
Nathan Mayer (b. in Frankfort, 1777 ; d. in 
London, 1836), 
the third and 
ablest, settled 
in Manchester 
in 1 798, became 
a naturalised 
British subject 
in 1804, and in 
1806 went to 
London, where 
he established 
himself first in 
St. H e 1 e n’s 
Place and then 
in New Court, 

St. Swithin’s 
Lane, which be- 
came the per- 
manent head- 
quarters of the 
house; Karl 
Mayer (b. in 
Frankfort, 1788; 
d.in Naples, 1855), the fourth, established the Italian 
house at Naples in 1821, but this was discontinued in 
1861 when the Bourbons fell ; James Mayer (b. in 
Frankfort, 1792 ; d. in Paris, 1868) went to Paris 
in 1812, and founded the firm of Rothschild Fr5rcs. 
When the house was established in the leading 
Europ^n countries it speedily acquired the fore- 
most place in the world of finance. Rothschild 
was first ; the rest nowhere, although the Baring.s 
struggled hard for the predominance in London. 
Among their brilliant coupt was the methotl 
whereby (partly by pigeon post and partly by 
accredited agent) they gave the British Govern- 
ment the first news of the victory at Waterloo, the 
story that they traded on the secret Ijeing entirely 
fictitious. It- has been calculated that between 
1817 and 1848 the Rothschilds issued loans for 
no less an amount than £131,000,000. Lionel 
Nathan (b. in London, 1808 ; d. in London, 1879), 
Nathan’s eldest son, succeeded to the direction of 
the English house in 1836. His repeatel election 
as M.P. for London City called attention to the 
Jewish disabilities, which were at length removed 
(1858), and he was the first Jew (Disraeli was a 
Christian) to take his seat in the House of 
Commons. His son Nathan Mayer. Loro 
Rothschild, was born in London on November 
8th, 1840, and educated at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. He sat for Aylesbury from 1865 to 1886, 
succeeded to the headship of the English house in 
1879, and was raised to the peerage in 1886, being 


the first Jew to take his seat in the House of Lords. 
Baron Ferdinand db Rothschild (b. in Paris, 
1839 ; d. at Waddesdon Manor, Buckinghamshire, 
1898) was the grandson of Solomon Mayor, the 
founder's second son. He married his cousin 
Evelina, Lord Rothschild’s sister, in 1865, and in 
her memory (she died in the following year) 
founded the Evelina Hospital for Sick Children. 
He was an accomplished writer and a well-known 
connoisseur, and at his death left many of bis art 
treasures to the British Museum. 

Botifera, or Rotatoria, or Whbel-Akimalb, 
a class of small aquatic animals, which belong t(» 
the Worms, or subphylum of Vermes. They are of 
interest from their beauty when examined und# r 
the microscope, and from numerous points in their 
anatomy and life-bistory. The body never consists 
of more than one segment. At the anterior end 
a disc-shaped m;is8 provided with cilia, the slashing 
of which causes the disc to appear as if it were de- 
volving : whence the name of the class. The body 
is generally attached by a process or foot, but in 
some cases the animal is free-swimming, but fias a 
bifid foot by which it can anchor Itself at will (e.fir., 
hydatina). The animal is usually protected by a 
bard cuticle or skin, and this may bo suiTounded 
by a tube made of pellets of mud as in Mellcerta. 
The body cavity is probably an archicoele* In 
most cases the male is small and degraded, and 
appears only to live in order to fertilise the female ; 
it has not yet been discovered In one family (the 
Philodinadaa). In some cases the animals '"can 
survive for a long period after being coBniplot-el.v 
dried. The systematic position is obscure ; the 
resemblance of the ciliated disc to the similar oigan 
in the larva known ns the Trochosphere leads io 
their inclusion in the Worms. They are world-wide 
in distribution, live in either fresh or salt water, or 
in damp moss and grass. 

Bot of Sheep, tho disease caused by the 
atta^ck of tho pnrnsTtio worm known as Distoma or 
Liver-fluke, 

Botor. If a rigid body undergo a process of 
translation only, all point. s in it move through equal 
distances along lines which are parallel, t.c., in the 
same direction. Hence the motion may be repre- 
sented by a straight line of definite length and 
direction drawn anywhere— by a vector. The 
direction of an axis of rotation and the angular 
velocity are not, however, sufficient to determine 
the motion of a rotating body, for the position of 
the axis will affect the result. Obviously e<pial 
rotations about parallel axes are not the same 
thing. Hence, to represent a rotation, we must 
have a line of definite length, direction, and position. 
This is tlierefore a localised vector, and was termed 
by W. K. Clifford a rotor, the word being given to 
it in consequence of its connection with the theory 
of rotating bodies. A force acting on a solid body 
is a rotor, for it will lead to a different result 
whether the force act along one particular lino or 
along a parallel to it, the difference between tho 
two results being expressed as a definite couple. A 
vector remains unaltered wherever it may move In 
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«pace, provided it keep jmrollel to itself, but two 
rotors are otdy identical when they are in the eame 
line and of the same lenjicth and sense. The 
addition of rotors is adected in the same way as 
the composition of forces or of rotations, and just 
as the composition of a number of rotations about any 
axes gives usually not a simple rotation, but a per- 
fectly general motion of the body, so the result of 
rotor addition is generally not a simple rotor. 


Bottardaoi. 


intersected by canals, crossed by drawbridges and 
lined with trees, and has been called ** the Venice of 
the North.** Some of these canals, which are tidal, 
are deep, and allow the ships to come alongside the 
warehouses. The river, which is from 30 feet to 40 
feet deep, has a fine quay, the Boonipjes, bordered 
by elms planted in 1615. There are many quaint 
gabled houses, and in the Groote Markt is a statue 
of Erasmus, the city’s most illustrious child, who is 
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Rottaustotio, the .soft, friable mixture of 
annd aiul ol.-iy resulting from the decomposition of 
siUclous limestones by the action of percolating 
cnrlnmated water. It may be grey or red, and 
contains 82 to 8t» jwr cent, of alumina, 4 to 13 per 
•cent , of silicji, ui» to 10 per cent, of carbon and up 
to 5 per cent, of iron. It should be very fine- 
grained, meagre to the touch and almost capable of 
floating in water. It is obtained chietly from 
Derbyshire and 8v>uth Wales, and is a cheap and 
efficient {Hilislting material for glass, silver, brass, 
or other soft metal. 

!Rottfirdaailt the chief port and second largest 
oity in the Netherlands. It is situated in the 
province of South Holland, 14 miles S,K. of The 
Hague luul 37 miles 8.W. of Amsterdam, and takes 
Its name from the darn at the mouth of the Rotte, 
which here joins the Nieuwe Maas» The town is 
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also commemorated by a Latin school. Soon after 
his death, in ir>3t>, the townsfolk put up a wooden 
statue to his memory, but this was riddled by the 
Vndlets of the Spaniards. The loth-century 
Groi>te Kerke. or Church of St. Laurens, has monu- 
ments of De Witt, Kortenaar. and De Rrakel, and a 
very fine organ, said to be better even than that of 
Haarleni. Other places of interest are the 
I Boymans Museum, with many fine examples of 
I Dutch masters, the town-hall, palace of justice, 

: the Exchange, the Maritime Museum, the Erasmus 
I Gymnasium, the Erasmus birth-house, various 
educational and charitable institutions and the 
Zoological Gardens. Since the formation of the 
New Waterway ocean-going vessels of the largest 
draft can discharge at the wharves in the heaH of 
the city. The dock accommodation is ample and 
commodious, and the miles of quayage and ware- 
houses are equipped with the latest appliances. 
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Owing to its position in the Rhine delta (reinforced 
by an all-embracing canal system) it secures the 
lion’s share of the sea-borne goods of Western 
Germany, Austria and Switzerland. The chief 
industries are shipbuilding, bleaching, distilling, 
brewing, dyeing, tanning, and the manufacture of 
sutrar, vinegar, candles and shot. Pop. (19(X)), 
832,186. 

AoubaiXi a town in the department of Nord, 
France, <5 miles N.E. of Lille. The chief buildings 
include the H6tel-de-Ville, St. Martin’s Church, 
and the fecole Nationale des Arts Industriels. 
Koubaix is the headquarters of the textile industry 
in North-east France, there being many mills for 
combing and spinning wool, spinning and weaving 
cotton, ' weaving cloth, velvet and miscellaneous 
materials, besides dyeing and bleaching. Brewing 
is also carried on, and tomatoes and grapes are 
cultivated under glass for the winter market. Pop. 
(1901), 124,660. 

Roubiliac, Louis Francois, sculptor, was 
born at Lyons, France, in KlOo, and is said to have 
studied under Nicolas Const on and Balthazar. Few 
of the i)er.sonal incidents of hi.s career are known, 
but he probably came to London some time al ter 
17,30. ForVauxhall Gardens he executed a statue 
of Handel in 173S and, in lead, of Milton as 11 Pen- 
seroso. His studio was situated in St. Peter’s 
(’ourt, St. Martin’s Lane, the rooms being after- : 
wards utilised by the St. Martin’s Lane Academy. I 
Among his busts were those of Swift, Pope, Lord j 
Chesterfield, Richard Bentley, John Kny, lloguith 
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and Garrick. His most famous statues were those 
of Shakespeare (1758), now in the entrance hall of 


the British Museum, Sir Isaac Newton (1756) at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Lorti President 
Forbes of Culloden in Parliament Hall, Edinburgh. 
His moat splendid monumental works are the 
Nightingale monument, where Dt uth, floshless and 
shrouded, threatens the young wife sinking in her 
liusband’s arms, and tlje tomb of John Campbell, 
2nd Duke of Argyll, with the remarkable figure 
of Eloquence, botli in WestmiiKster Abbey. Rou- 
biliac died in London on January 11th, 1762. Ho 
had all the genius of his country for pose and 
effect, and the vigour ami trnthfulnes.s of his 
modelling were astonishing, considering its grace 
and refinement. 

Rotlbley or UrntE, a silver coin of Russia, 
current since the 17th century. It is the legal 
unit of money, is nominally of Uio value of 3s. 2d. 
English, and is equal to It 0 kopecks. When silver 
is of tlie value of 2s. 4d. an ounce troy, the rouble 
is only worth Is. ojd. In point of f.'ict, little coin 
now circulates in "Russi.'i, ]wii)er money of a face 
value of ItH), 25, 10, 5, 3, and 1 roul)U‘s taking its 
place. The imperial ami hiill’-imi)erial gold coins 
are worth 15 and T’o rotiiiles. In ofileial calcula- 
tions roubles arc taken as equivalent to one 
poun<l sterling. 
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Rotten, I he capital of the (b'partment of 8eine- 
Inferieure, France, on the right bank of the Seine, 
70 miles N.W, of Paris. It communicates witli the 
.suburb of St. Sever by bridges and ferries, one 
bridge (adorned with a statue of I’ierre Corneille, 
a native of the town) resting on tlte island of 
Lacroix. A fine view of Rouen may bo bad from 
St. Catherine’s Hill to the south-east. The Seine 
has been deepened and bordered with a line of 
caj)acious quays, so that a spacious river port has 
been formed. The town contains many delightful 
examples of Gothic architecture in its chiustcr as 
well as more flamboyant {ispects. The cathedral 
of Notre Dame, begun in 1220, has a west front 
opening upon the fiower-raarket, this front being- 
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flanked by two towers and covered with statues 
and carvings. Its length is 435 feet, breadth 124 feet, 
and height 394 feet, and the style Early Pointetl, and 
It has three large rose windows. There are also 
good stalls and some painted glass, while within 
are tablets commemorating the barial there of 
Kichard I., Geoffrey Plantagenet, and John, Duke 
of Bedford. The chnrch of St. Onen, in the perfect 
symmetry of all its parts, is in its way one of the 
most beantifiil structures in France. Other nota- 
ble buildings aro the church of St. Maclou, the 
Palais de Justice, the H6tel-de-Ville, the H6tel 
Bourgth6ronlde, the Tour de la Grosse Horloge,and 
the M usk*. Tiiere is an excellent l:x)tanical garden, 
and in the Place de la Pucelle a statue of Joan of 
Arc marks the supposed place of her death (1431). 
From its cotton manufactures Kouen has been called 
*• the Manchester of France,** while some of its 
special goods liave the name of ** rouenncries.” 
Other industries are the manufacture of woollen 
goods, machines, soap, chemicals, earthenware, 
sugar, copper, iron, together with spinning, tanning, 
bleaching and dyeing. There is much trade with Paris 
and Havre, and largo ships can ascend to Kouen. 
The journey by boat to Havre is interesting for its 
scenery and the places which are passed. The Uoto- 
of the Koraans, Rouen was greatly harried by 
the Normans until they established themselves in 
the country and made it the capital of the duchy of 
Normandy. In 1204 Philip Augustus united the 
province to France, but tlio English held it for a 
periotl in the first half of the 1 5th century. Pop. 
(1001), 115,914. 

Houge. Jeweller's rouge* employed as a polish- 
ing i) 0 ^«r for gold and silver, consists of nn oxide 
of iron— ferric oxide (Ve^On ) — and is obtained by 
heating the sulphate, carbonate, or hydrate of iron 
in presence of air. Rouge as a cosmetic is a ure- 
paration obtained from the safflower (Carthamm 
tinrtoriug), 

Soug^'ttt'lfoir (** red-andblack ”), asomewhat 
ccJinplicated gambling game, introduced into Franco 
in 1739, but now prohibited in Franc.e and Germany, 
and flourisliing only at Monte Carlo. The table 
upon which it is played has rounded ends, and is 
narrow in the middle, being divided into four 
s<5Ct ions, each of which is marked with red and black 
diamonds alternately. .Bands crossing the narrow 
part of the table divide it into halves, and the ends 
of the tabic have concentric yellow bands. Six full 
i;>ncks of cards arc u.sed and, after cutting, a row of 
cards to the number of 31 or more is dealt to -Voir, 
and another to Jhmye, The court cards count 10, 
and the rest according to pips, and the row that 
fttakes the nearest to 31 wins. If the rows are of 
equal value it is a re/ait and a now deal is re- 
quired, If each row makes 31, there is a refait de 
trente-et^m, and the bank gets half the stakes. 
Other points in the game are eonleMr and tatwsf, 
the former winning if the first canl be of the winning 
colour, the latter if the contrary be the case, 

SouMt Ct*audb Joseph, poet, was 

bom at Lons-le-Saunier, department of Jura, France, 
on May lOth, 1760. Though he showed some apti- 


tude for musical composition and versifying at an 
early age, he entered the army and in 1789 was 
captain of engineers. While at Btrasburg in 1792 
war was declared against Austria, and in a mood of 
sudden in.spiration he composed the words and 
music of “ The Marseillaise ” or, as it was originally 
called, “ Chant de Guerre de I’Armk du Rhin,** 
which set France marching then, and has kept her 
marching ever since. The violence of the Revu* 
lutionaries was hateful to him, and he was iui 
prisoned, only recovering freedom after the death 
of Robespierre. He was wounded at Quiberon and 
left the service in 1796. In later years he had 
rather a hard time, but, in 1830, Louis Philippe gave 
him the Ijegion of Honour and a humble pension 
that enabled him to end his days in peace. He died 
at Choisy-le-Roi, in the department of Seine- 
et-Oise, on June 26th, 1836. He was immortalised 
by his single achievement, none of his other poems 
or musical compositions winning any reputation. 

Iftonlette (French, a little wheel”), a French 
game of chance, now suppressed within the bounds 
of the Republic. The tiible has a depression in the 
centre surrounded with 37 or 38 cells, alternately 
red and black, numbered 1 to 36, with zero and (in 
case of 38) double zero. A hall is thrown upon a 
disc revolving in the central depression, and it drop.s 
into one of the cells. Upon the tiible are arranged 
the numbers of the cells with the zero or zeros, and 
tlie words pair, pane^ noir, impair, manque, rouge. 
A player may stiiko upon any of the numbers or 
zeros, and on any of the words mentioned. If he 
stakes on one number and wins, he receives 36 
times the stake (counting the stake), if on two 
numbers 18 times his stake, and so on, a winning 
stake on 12 numbers bringing him 3 times his 
stake. A winner on one of the words receives the 
equal of his stake. Pair wins when the ball falls 
into an even number, impair when into an odd 
number, manque if in any from 1 to \%,jHUtie if in 
any from 19 to 36, rouge if into a red cell, noir if 
into a black one. If the bjill falls into zero, the 
stakes erf those staking on the words are either 
divided equally between the bank and the players 
or are “put into prison,” in which case the bank or 
the players take all, according to the chances of 
the next throw. 

Roumanift, or Rumania, a kingdom of South- 
Eastern Europe, including the former principalities 
of Wallachia and Moldavia and the tract of the 
Dobrudja, bounded on the N. and W. by Austria- 
Hungary, on the E. by Russia and the Black Sea, 
on the S. by Bulgaria and on the W., for a short 
distance, by Servia. It occupies an area of 60,720 
square miles. The Carpathians on the northern 
and north-western borderaand their offshoots are 
the greatest mountains. The Danube on tlie 
southern boundary and its many important afflu- 
ents such as the Schyl, Aluta, Vede, Arjesh, Jalom- 
itza, Busen, Sereth and, on the eastern boundary, 
the Pruth are the principal rivers. 'J be Wallachian 
plain is one of the most fertile regions in Europe, 
yielding immense crops of wheat, maize, oats, bar- 
ley and rye, besides flax, tobacco, beet, plums, 
gmpes (for wine) and other fruits. Live- stock are 
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xaised in vast nambers, and bee<*keepiog is cotiiiuon. 
The forests comprise oaks, beeches and firs. Petro- 
leum and salt are tlie chief minerals. The industries, 
still in their infancj, include textiles, working in 
metal and wood, fjottery, tanning, printing, chemi- 
cals and paper. The kingdom is governed by a 



constitutional monarch and a legislature comprising 
a senate of 120 members elected for eight years, 
and a Chamber of Deputies of 183 members elected 
for four years. Wallachia and Moldavia were pub- 
licly united on December 23rd, 18G1, under the name 
of Kou mania, Colonel Cuza (elected Hospodar, or 
Lord, of the principalities in 1859) assuming power 
as Prince Alexander John. A revolutionary in- 
trigue forced him to abdicate in 1880, and Prince 
Carol of Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen was elected 
Domn, or Lord, of Roumania on April 20th, ISOO. 
In 1877 the representatives of the people, meeting 
at Bucharest, declared their country’s independence 
of Turkey, and this was confirmed by the Berlin 
Treaty of 1878. The principal towns are Bucharest, 
the capital and formerly capital of Wallachia 
(276,178), Jassy, the former capital of Moldavia 
(77,769), Galatz (62,646), Braila (56,300), Craiova 
(45.679) and Ploestl (46,107). Knstendjc( 13,000) on 
the Dobrudjan seaboard, where great harbour works 
have been constructed, is the port of Roumania. 
Pop. (1899), 6,956,690. 

Bom&ftlliaJUi* a people of the Lower Danube 
basin and Balkan Peninsula, who are distinguished 
from all the surrounding populations by their 
Romance (Neo-Latin) speech, and who are there- 
fore supposed by many ethnologists, as well as 
traditionally by the people themselves, to be the 
direct descendants of the Roman military colonists 
settled in Dacia (the present Roumania) after its 
conquest by Trajan, hence often called Daco- 
Bomans. But there are some almost insuperable 
objections to this theory, and, despite their ap- 
parent homogeneity, the Roumanians are now 
known to be of extremely mixed descent, includ- 
ing, besides a slight Daoo-Roman substratum. 
Ooths, Huns, Gepidse, Slavs, and others, nil of 
whom, owing to their very remarkable power of 


assimilating foreign elements, have been com- 
pletely merged in a single homogeneous nationality 
of uniform 8|>eech, customs, and political aspira- 
tions. Besides the aberrant Kutso-Vlachs of the 
Hndus Range, there are three main divi8ion8—(l) 
the Moldavians; (2) the Wallachians, these two 
forming the great bulk of the inhabitants of the 
kingdom of Roumania, and numbering about 
4,5(X>,000; (3) the Roumanians of Transylvania 
and other parts of Hungary— -2,630,000 — to which 
nmst be added numerous Roumanian ooramuiiities 
in Austria, vServia, Bulgaria, and Bessarabia (Russia) 
making a total population of from 9 to 10 millions 
of Roumanian speech. This Italic language, which 
is cultivated and written both in the Cyrillic (Slav) 
and Roman alphabets, contains many Slav, Turkish, 
and Greek elements, and is distinguished from the 
other Neo-Lutin tongues both by its phonetic system 
and by some structural peculiarities, such as the 
postfixed article, probably an inheritance of iho 
old Thraco-Illyric language, surviving also in 
modern Bulgarian and Albanian ; thus, omvl = 
“ ninn-the,” from the Latin homo ille. Konmaninn 
is spoken almost everywhere with remarkablo 
uniformity, so that there are no distinct dialect.^ 
except that of Kutzo-Vlacits. 

Bonmelia., or Rumklia, Eastbbk, known 
since its union with Bulgaria as Southkrn Bul- 
garia, created by the Berlin Treaty (1878), was to 
remain under the direct authority of the Sultan of 
Turkey, rejwesentcd by a Governor-General nomi- 
nated by the Porb?. On September 18th, 1885, IImh 
arrangement was upset by revolution, and the union 
of the province with Bulgaria proclaimed. t)n 
April 6th, 1886, the Sultan and Treaty Powers 
agreed to the appointment of the Prince of Bul- 
garia as Governor-General, the Mahommedun 
di.stricts of Kirjali and Rhodope being handed 
over to Turkey. Prince Alexander, however, having 
been abducted on August 22nd, 1886, threw up tho 
government on September 7th, and since that date 
tho province has virtually become part and parcel 
of Bulgaria. Dofla (67,920) is tho capital, Philip- 
popolis (42,849), the former capital of Eastern 
Roumelia, being the seat of a prefecture. The area 
amounts to 13,700 square miles, and the population 
(1900) numbered 908,431. 

Boimdh^adiu the name l)estowcd in derision 
jduring the Civil War in England by tho Royalists 
upon tho Parliamentary troops, in reference to the 
closely-cropped hair which contrasted strongly 
with the long and elegantly-dressed locks of the 
Royalists. The equivalent Ute-Tonde is still applied 
as a term of reproach in one part of Euro]^ to 
signify a racial and religious difference, the people 
so called terming their opponents Uta^ca/rHv or 
square-heads. 

Bouild Towtrt are found in Ireland to tho 
number of 118, of which 20 are more or less perfect, 
and Scotland possesses 3 (at Abernethy, Brechin 
and Egilsbay in Orkney). As to their origin, many 
theories have been broached, some attributing them 
to the Phcenicians, and others to the Danes, but 
general opinion now deems them to be of Cbristiaa 
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origin and to date from the 0th to the 13th century. 
It ia probable that they were used for storing church 
utensils, also as strongholds, and, upon occasion, as 
beacons and watch-towers. They are generally 
from 00 to 120 feet high, diminish in size as they 
ascend, and are topped by conical roofs. They are 
divided into storeys communicating with each other 
by ladders, and each iiossessing a window, more 
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windows occurring near t lie roof. The doors were 
for fhe most part H or 10 frbm the ground. In 
Orkney and Shetland there are numerous round 
towers called broolis, now in more or less frag- 
mentary coiniit i<jn. They are believed to have been 
tTCcted by Piets, and it is po.ssible that the later 
Uoumi '[’owers may have been imitated from them 
and been put to niualogotis uses as fortresses. In 
that event the peel towers of the Borders, belong- 
ing to a still later period, would also be akin to 
them. 

B^Und WontlS. Certain worms belonging to 
the order Nematoda are parasitic in man. They 
are elongatoil worms, a transverse section through 
the body of which is more or less circular or 
“round.’* The chief members of this group are the 
common round worm or Ascaris, the threadworm 
Oxyuris, and the Trichina spiralis. The common 
round worm is about 8 inches long and a third 
of an inch thick. The male is somewhat smaller 
than the female. The worm inhabits, as a rule, 
the small intestine, and there are rarely more 
than 6 or 6 of tliem fouud at one time. The 
symptoms to which the presence of this worm 
gives rise are usually of a very indefinite character, 
the most trustworthy indication of their presence 
being the demonstration of their ova on micro- 
soopio examination of the discharges from the 
bowel. The remedy usually employed is santonin. 

Bonpf 2^ formidable infectious disease which 
sometimes affects poultry, ixirticularly when they 


are overcrowded and kept in a dirty condition^ 
The symptoms are those of severe catarrh with 
discharge (which soon becomes fetid) from the 
mouth, nostrils, and eyes. The head swells, the 
eyes are closed, and the sight may be permanently 
injured if not destroyed. The disease is rapid in 
its progress, is apt to be virulent and, owing to its 
highly infectious character, an affected fowl should 
at once be isolated. Of several remedies an in- 
jection of a weak solution of copper sulphate 
(J ounce to 1 quart of water) may yield satis- 
factory results, but every poultry-keeper should be 
apprised beforehand of the best treatment, so that, 
no time may be lost in dealing with an outbreak. 

IEU>iii0eaa, Jean Baptiste, poet, was born in 
Paris in 1670. His father, a shoemaker, gave him 
a good education, and Boileau, detecting merit in 
his early verses, encouraged him to cultivate the 
gift. He began by writing for the stage, but his 
efforts were practically failures ; but he showed 
decided talent in lyrical poetry and epigram. In 
fact it was to his turn for saying bitter things 
bitingly that he owed the misfortune of his life, 
for, in 1712, lie was banished from France for 
writing libellous verses, of which, however, he 
always strenuously denied the authorship. He 
went to Switzerland, and thence to Vienna, where 
Prince Eugene protected him. He died in Brussels 
in 1741, leaving a great reputation as a lyrical 
jjoet, which the rolling years have not sustained. 

Bonsseau, Jean Jacques, philosopher, was 
born at Geneva, Switzerland, on June 28th, 1712, 
and from his father Istuic, a watchmaker and a 
man of indifferent character, received a fair 
education. He was put in an attorney’s office at 
first, but was soon (lismissed, and was then in- 
dentured to an 
engraver: but, 
not liking his 
employment, ran 
away, and led a 
wandering exist- 
ence for some 
time. He was 
taken charge of 
by a priest, who 
confided him to 
M a d a ni c I) c 
W a r 0 n s, a 
convert to Ca- 
tholicism, w h o 
succeeded in con- 
verting him from 
Protestantism. 

He passed some 
years with her 
very happily, and 
never ceased to 
speak of her with 
affection. In the end his connection with her 
became still more intimate. He succeeded in 
very little that he undertook, but he learned 
music, and began to compose it. He could not 
bear control, and gradually became very jealous 
and suspicious, and in 1740 left Madame Do 
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Warens, cbieflj through jealousy, and in 1742 
became secretary to the French ambassador at 
Venice. He went to Paris afterwards, and managed 
to live by copying music. He there formed a con- 
nection with Th^r^se Levasseur, servant at an inn. 
He had five children by her, who were sent to the 
foundling hospital soon after birth, and were never 
traced. In 1750 he competed for the prite oflfered 
by the Dijon Academy for the best essay on the 
question whether learning had improveil morality, 
and, replying in the negative, won. It brought 
him reputation, and he soon afterwards composed 
his Diyoin du VllUige^ a comic opera, both words 
and music, which was successful. His Lettre svr 
la mnsiqiie FranqaUe (1763) aroused much ani- 
mosity, and he retired to Geneva, changing his 
religion once more. Thenceforward his life was 
miserable. He published successively Diuumrs sur 
Vorufine de ViiUgaUte pamii les homines (1755); 
Jnlie, on la Nouvellc lUloue (1760) ; ou 

r /Jdu cation (1762), and Lv Contrat Social, the 
theories of which are constantly traceable as 
influencing the French Revolution. Each of these 
caused a sensation, partly by its boldness, partly by 
its tremendous passion and eloquence. Emile was 
burnt publicly at Geneva and Paris, .and Rou.sseau 
was obliged to fly. David Humo brought him to 
England, but he had become so morbidly sus- 
picious that he left abruptly and was at length 
allowed to return to Paris. His death occurred 
.suddenly at ErmenonvillCi in the department of 
Oise, on July 2nd, 1778, and in 17iM his remains 
were exhumed and rcinterred in the Pantheon, 
liis wonderfully vivid Confessions appeared after 
his death. The best English biography of him is 
that by John Morley (1873). 

Bonsseaiiv THfcODOBE. landscape-painter, was 
born in Paris on April 15th, 1812, and studied 
under K6mond and Guillon-Lethidre, but ho owed 
all to his own powers of observation and his 
intuitive love of nature and art. He travelled lor 
a year or two, and exhibited at the Salon in 1831. 
In 1835 he was rejected by the jury of that instil u- 
tion and was kept outside till 1849, the reason 
being that he was a romanticist and the jurymen 
were classical in their tastes. In 1852 he received 
the Legion of Honour. The country around Fon- 
tainebleau appealed to him so strongly that he 
painted it constantly and made his home at 
Barbizon, where he died on December 22nd, 1867. 
Rousseau ^vas a fine piunter, and was finally recog- 
nised as one of the great interpreters of land- 
scape. He has had many followers and imitators. 

Bowftlli commonly hut misleadingly known in 
England as the Mountain Ash, a rosaceous tree 
{Pyrus Aveuparid), native to Europe and Northern 
Asia, with smooth, ash-grey bark, alternate pin- 
nate leaves with 13 to 1 7 serrate leaflets ; large 
corymbose cvmes of small, creamy- white flowers; 
and small, scarlet primes with yellow flesh. It 
grows at altitudes of 2,600 feet in the Scottish 
Highlands in rocky situations; and, whilst in 
Wales and in Kamtschatka drinks are prepared 
from the berries, they are chiefly noticeable for 
their beauty in early autumn and as a favourite 


food of thrushes and other binls. A jelly made 
from the berries has a pleasantly tart flavour and 
is used in many Highland hostelries with cokl 
roast or boiled b^f. Much legendary lore centres 
round this tree, which in Scotland is the badge of 
the M*Lachlans ; its wood j-eems to have been used 
in divination, and its name is said to be connected 
with the word “run,’' a mystery. 

B0W69 Nicholas, poet and dramatist, was 
born at Little Barfortl, Bedfordshire, England, in 
1674, and educated at Highgate and Westminstei* 
School. Ho was called to tlio bar, but preferred 
to write for the stage. His tragedy of The AmhU 
tiovs Stepmother, with Betterton, Mrs. Bracegirdle, 
and Mrs. Barry in the cast, was successfully pro- 
duced in 17(K). It was followed in 1702 by Tamer- 
lane, which became for long a f’loclv piece, in 1703 
by The Fair J*cnHcnt, the gay villain of which, 
Lothario, acquired a proverbial reputation, in 170(> 
by Vlysses, The litryal Convert {\1{)l),Jane Shore 
(i714), and Lady Jaiw Grey (1715). His most 
useful work was an edition of Shakespeare (1709), 
the biography of winch is valuable as recording 
traditions which Betterton had collected at Strut 
ford and wliieh might olherwiso have e.scaped the 
chronicler. He was the first to j>retix a list of 
dramatis pi^rsonw to each yJay, to divide and num- 
ber the nets and scenes rationally, and to indicate 
the entrances and exits of charncters. On August 
1st, 1715, he succeeded Nahum 'J’ate ns Poet Laureate, 
and a verso translntion of Lucan's Pharsalia was 
his only considerable achievement in this cniaicily. 
He dhui in London on December 6th, 1718, ami 
was buried in Poets’ Corner, Westminster Abbey, 

Bowi&lff the art of propelling a boat by incnna 
of sculls or oar.s. Since the advance of knowledge 
in the use of sails, and especially since the intro- 
duction of steam, rowing has been restricted to 
small boats, though in ancient tirncH (and in later 
times in the case of galleys for slaves) largo craft 
liave used this mode of progression. Tlui nrinciple 
of rowing is an application of the lever, the water 
forming the fulcrum, timl, tho\igh the oar seems to 
move a corjsiderable <lisbince through the water, 
the distance travor8e<l by it is small, 'i'hc chief 
points of good rowing are to get a good reach for- 
ward, to put the whole weight of the body into 
the stroke, and to feather, that is, to bring the oar 
back with the blade flat without touching Iho 
‘water and so ►topping the way of the boat. The 
intrcKluction into England of tins sliding-seat, in 
1871, worked a great revolution in English rowing. 
The difference betwcjen rowing and sculling is that 
in the latter a man uses two oars, on© on either 
si<le, and in the former he uses one oar only. The 
Tharne.s may bo regarded as the home and nursery 
of rowing in England. The coat and badge 
founded in 1716 hy Thomas Doggett, the iwtor, to 
be rowed for annually from London Bridge to 
Chelsea by young watermen are still a feature of 
rowing annals. Its first regatta dates from 1765, 
and rowing clubs began to be formed early in the 
19th century, the I^eander being founded in 1819, 
Cambridge University in 1829 and Oxford Univer- 
sity in 1839, and London in 1856. The first race 
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between the two great Englieh universities was 
rowed in 1829« but as an annual fixture it dates 
from 1836, Henley regatta was established in 
In 1606 a race between Cambridge Uni- 
versity and Harvard (in which the former won 
easily) was expected to lead to more frequent 
oncouiiters between British and American amateur 
oarsmen. 

IBowlandeoilf Thomas, caricaturist, was born 
in London in July, 1756, and studied drawing at the 
Koyal Academy and in Paris. He had remark- 
iiblo facility, and, in spite of his dissipated life, 
managed to produce thousands of humorous illus- 
trations of life. He was ti keen observer, and 
<lid clever designs for Dr. tSyntax** Tovr, The Daiuse 
4)f and The Dance of Death, He died in 
London on April 22nd, 1827. In 1880 a Selection 
from hh IVorks^ with a sketch of his life, was 
brouglit out by Joseph Grego in two volumes. 


!&0XblurgllflLir6i n Border county of Scotland, 
of extremely irregular outline, bounded on the N. 
by Midlothian and Berwick, on the E. by North- 
tmiborland, on the S. by the Cheviots, on the S.W. 
by Dumfriesshire, and on the W. by Selkirkshire. 

It covers an area of 665 square miles. Most of 
the surface is undulating, but in the north-west, 
near Melrose, are the remarkable forms of the 
** triple” Eildons (highest peak, 1,385 feet). Towards 
the south the land rises to the Cheviot Hills, 
among the highest points of which are Windy- 
gate Hill (2,031 feet), Catcleuoh Shin (1,742), Carter 
Fell (1,815) and Peel Fell (1,964). On the Dum- 
fries boundary t he chief elevations are Roan Fell 
(1,862), Hnrtsgnrth Fell (1,806), Scaud Bank (1,792), 
Tudhope Hill (1,961) and Causeway Grain (1,607). 
The principal rivers are the Tweed, its lefthand 
affluents the Allan and Leader (separating the 
shire from Berwick) and its righthand tributaries 
the Bowden and Teviot. The Teviot is the dis- 
tinctive stream, however, since its whole course 
from its rise in the far south-west to its discharge * 
into the Tweed at Kelso after a run of 37 miles 


belongs to the shire, the region which it drains 
being known as Teviotdale. It receives on the 
right the Slitrig, Rule, Jed, Oxnam and Kale, and, 
on the left, the Borthwick and the Ale. In the 
south-west the Liddel, rising in the Cheviots, flows 
to the Esk through Liddiklale. On the lower 
lands fine orops of wheat, barley, oats, potatoes, 
peas, beans and turnips are grown, while sheep 
and cattle are fed in large numbers on the hill 
pastures. By the Tweed and the lower stretches 
of the Teviot beautiful pears, apples and grapes 
are cultivated, while Kelso nurseries are famous. 
The mineral resources are of little account. At 
Hawick, Kelso and Jedburgh the woollen industry 
is of great importance, cloth, flannels, blankets, 
tartans, yam and hosiery being manufactured. In 
many respects the county is one of the most inter- 
esting in Scotland. A memorial of the Piets still 
exists in the shape of the mysterious Catrail which, 
originating near Peel Fell, pursues a devious but 
generally north-westerly course to Yarrow 
Church, where it bends eastwards to Tor- 
wocKllee near Galashiels. Portions of two 
Roman roads yet remain — Watling Street, 
running from Brownharfc Law on the 
Cheviots to Newstead, near Melrose, on 
the Tweed, and the Wheel Causey (though 
it has been doubted whether this is Roman) 
from Bcwcastlc in Cumberland to near 
Hobkirk, where its traces cease. After 
the Romans retired the Britons of Strath- 
clyde held this |)art of Scotland, and 
from them it passed by conquest to North- 
umbria, Malcolm Canmore, however, re- 
covered the territory for Scotland, and by 
lUK) the Border line was becoming fixed. 
Constant raids inflicted heavy loss lx)th of 
life and property on the people, of which 
one singular instance may be cited. Rox- 
burgh town, from which the shire is named, 
looked for safety to its castle situated on 
high ground between the confluence of 
the Teviot and Tweed. As a place of con- 
siderable inq)ortance, the English forces besieged 
and often took it. At last the Scots succeeded in 
recapturing it in 1460, whereupon, to put an end 
to the recurring turmoil, they demolished it, its 
grass-grown ruins still crowning the mound. 
But when they lost their castle they lost their sole 
protection from the invader and the lawless, and the 
inhabitants gradually left the town, which has 
dwindled into an obscure village. This is a note- 
worthy instance of the virtual disappearance of a 
chief town, of which Scotland furnishes another 
example in the case of Kincardine, once the capital 
and name-place of Kincardineshire, but now com- 
pletely vanished. The celebrated Border abbeys 
of Melrose, Kelso, Jedburgh and Dryburgh (though 
the last belongs to Berwickshire) are rich in hhi- 
toricid associations and renowned for their arebiteo- 
tural charms. Much of the modem county histofy 
centres round Sir Walter Scott, who made bis home 
for so many years at Abbotsford, where he died 
in 1832. Floors (French. Fleurs) Castle, I^r 
Kelso, is the princely seat of the Duke of Roxbmghe. 
James Thomson, author of 2 ke Seaeontf Jean Smot, 
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author of “The Flowers of the Forest," John Home, 
author of Do%tglas, John Leyden, author of Soenet of 
Infa/nepi Lord Heathfield, the defender of Gibraltar, 
and Dr. J. A. H. Murray, editor of the New Oxford 
IHetiona/ry^ were ail natives of Roxburghshire, of 
which Jedburgh is the county town. Kirk Yet- 
holm, near the eastern boundary on the Roxburgh 
slope of the Cheviots, is the headquarters of the 
British gipsies. Pop. (1901), 48,804. 

'!R 07 f William, major-general, was born at 
Milton Head, Carluke, Lanarkshire, on May 4th, 
1720, and was educated at Carluke and Lanark. He 
was one of the originators of the trigonometrical 
survey of Great Britain, being employed in 1740 to 
make a military map of Scotland, a work he carried 
out thoroughly. During the ensuing years he was 
engaged upon his duties as a soldier, in connection 
with which his skill as a surveyor and draughtsman 
was frequently utilised. In 1765 a new post was 
practically created for him when he wjis appointed 
surveyor-general of the coasts and engineer for 
making and directing military surveys in Great 
Britain, and in 1767 he was elected F.R.S. In 176H 
be visited Gibraltar, and afterwards reported on the 
defence works with proposals for their improvement, 
and in 1781 was promoted major-general. In 1781 
he successfully measured the Hounslow base, the 
first step towards making an ordnance survey of the 
United Kingdom, a brilliant achievement, carried 
out with marvellous accuracy, which procureci him 
the Copley Medal of the Royal Society in 17vS5. He 
was afterwards occupied with otlier trigo- 
nometrical operations, but his health 

failed him, and he died in London on 
July 1st, 1790, His valuable MilitaTij 
Antiquities of the Romans in Great 
Britain was published in 1793. 

&oy al AcftdaiiLy y The, was founded 
in 1768, under the auspices of George 
TII.,and has for its object the encourage- 
ment of painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture. It consists of 42 Academicians, 
of whom two must be engravers, and of 
36 Associates, of whom five must be 
engravers, and gives instruction in paint- 
ing, sculpture, architecture, and anatomy, 
rewarding merit with medals and other 
prizes, besides associateship and inem- 
ber.ship. The Academy holds an annual 
exhibition of paintings by living artists 
(May to August), and a winter exhibition 
for ten weeks, beginning in January, of 
the works of Old Masters and dead British 
artists, while the collection of diploma 
pictures is to be seen daily. The nu- 
cleus of the Academy was the society 
of Incorporated Artists which William 
Hogarth was instrumental in founding, 
and which held ite first exhibition at the 
Society of Arts, Adeiphi, London, on 
April 2l8t, 1760. The first exhibition of the Aca- 
demy was held in Pall Mall in 1769, but from 1771 to 
1838 it was accommodated in Somerset House. It 
then removed to rooms in the National Gallery, 
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Trafalgar Square, from which it was transferred to 
Burlington House, Piccadilly, in 1868, holding its 
first exhibition there in the following year. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds was the first President (1768), and 
his successors were Benjamin West (1792), James 
Wyatt (1806; election not confirmed), Benjamin 
West (1806), Sir Thomas Lawrence (1820), Sir Mar- 
tin Archer Shee (1830), Sir Charles Bastlahe (1850), 
Sir Edwin Landseer (1866 ; declined to serve), Sir 
Francis Grant (1866), Lord Leighton (1878), Sir 
John Everett Millais (1896; died same year), and 
Sir Edward John Poynter (1896). In 1805 there 
had been n temporary misunderstanding between 
West and the Council, which liad been removed 
before tht; King ratified Wyatt’s election. 

Royal Academy of Mneio* The, was pro- 
posed by Lord Burghersh, afterwards Earl of West- 
moreland, a distinguished soldier, diplomatist and 
imisician, at a meeting held at the Thatched House 
Tavern, London, on July fith, 1822. It was felt 
that English students had not the advantages which 
foreign countries offered. At a second meeting 
held on July 12th a committee was formed, rules 
were adopted, and the King, George IV., was an- 
nounced as chief patron. Dr Crotcli was appointed 
first Principal witli tour professors ; the number of 
pupils was not to exceed 40 boys and 40 girls, 
between the ages of ton and fifteen, all to l )0 
boarders in the establishment, which wtia to be 
supported by donations and subscriptions. In 
November, No. l,Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, 
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was taken and the Academy was opened on March 
24th, 1823. The first report was satisfactory, but 
financial difficulties occurred, and in 1827 it was 
decided to close the Academy. A farther appeal 
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enabled the directors to continne their work, and 
a charter wa« (panted on June 23rd, 1830. Dr. 
Crotch resigned hia post in 1832, and Cipriani 
Potter was appointed and continued to be Principal 
until 1859. Again its position became unsatismc- 
tory. It was decided that the management should 
become entirely professional, and the practice of 
receiving boarders was abandoned in 1853. A 
Government grant having been obtained in 1864, 
tlie committee were advised to expend the whole of 
their funds in providing increased accommodation; 
but by 1867 this was withdrawn as the results of the 
institution were considered inadequate. It was 
therefore decid^>d to abandon the Academy, but the 
committee found they could not legally resign the 
charter without the consent of every member. So 
many disagieed with this policy that a new board of 
directors was formed with the Earl of Dudley as 
president, and from that lime the Academy has 
prospered. The annual grant of £500 was restored, 
the premises were enlarged, and tho number of 
students steadily increased. Charles Lucas was 
Principal from 1850 to 18(56, Sir William Sterndale 
Bennett from 18(56 to 1875, 8ir George Maofarren 
from 1875 to 1887 and Sir Alexander Campbell 
Mackenzie was appointed in 1888. 

Boyal College of Music, Tnu, is distinct 
from the lioyal .academy of Music, though allied 
with it in the advancement of musical education 
through an asaociafed Iwanl duo to the initiative of 
Sir A. C. Mackenzie. In 187C the National Training 
Sc.liool of Music wna opene<l with Sir Arthur 
Sullivan as principal, his successor being Sir John 
Stainer in IHSl. This was aucc-eeded by the Koyal 
Collogo of Mu.sio in 1882, when a charter was 
g^rantod, tho Diiko of R<linlnu‘gh, Duke of Saxe- 
Ooburg and Gotha, taking a prominent part in 
its estubliahmont Sir George Grove was the 
first director, being followed by Sir Hubert 
Parry in 189-1. Among the many accoraplisbod 
mnsichuis whom the College has produced is to be 
numljcrod S. Coleridge? Taylor, the first part of 
whoso celebrated Humatha was performed while 
he was still a student. 

Soyal Xnstitutiozif Thb, was founded by Sir 
Joseph Banka, Count Rumford and other Fellows 
of the Royal Society in 1799 and incorporated by 
Royal Charter in the following year. A site was 
purchased in Albemarle Street for “ an establish- 
ment in London for diffusing the knowledge of 
useful mechanio^il improvements ** and to ** teach 
the application of science to the useful purposes of 
life by means of lectures and experiments. In 
its labonitories Thomas Young, Sir Humphry Davy, 
William Thomas Brande, Sir Edward Frankland, 
William Odling, John Hall Gladstone, Michael 
Faraday, John Tyndall, Sir James Dewar and Lord 
Rayleigh have pursued their investigations. Since 
1833 it has maintained professorships of chemistry 
and physiology and in 1863 a fund for the promotion 
of experimented research was established. It has a 
library of 60,000 volumes ; it holds weekly meetings, 
and oourses of public lectures are delivered both on 
special and general subiccts. 


Koyal Faniilyf The, consists, in the United 
Kingoom, of the Queen Consort of the reigning 
sovereign, the Queen Dowager, and the Bneal 
desoen&nts of the reigning sovereign. The consort 
of a reigning queen is not a member of the Royal 
Family, unless, as in the case of Prince Albert, that 
rank has been specially conferred upon him. The 
aggregate civil list of the King and Queen amounts 
to £470, (XX) per annum. Queen Alexandra receives 
£70,000 per year during her widowhood. The 
Prince of Wales has no allocation from the civil 
list, but enjoys the revenues of the Duchy of 
Cornwall (nearly £90,000 for 1909). 

The principal members of the Royal Family 
are : — 


King George V. - - - 

Queen Mary - - . - 

Queen Alexandra - - - 

Prince of Wales ... 
Princess Victoria Alexandra - 
Princess Louise (Duches.s of Fife) 
Princess Victoria ... 
Princess Maud (Queen of Norway) 
Duke of Connaught ... 


b. 1865 
b. 1867 
b. 1844 
b. 1894 
b. 1897 
b. 1867 
b. 1868 
b. 1869 
b. 1850 


Koyal Society I The, had its origin in a club 
of learned men, forru(?d in 1645, and meeting first 
in London, then at Oxford, and then ^ain in 
London. In 1G68 they used to meet at (Gresham 
College, where lectures were delivered, and in 1662 
they were incorp^^rated as the President, Council, 
and Fellows of the Royal Society founded for im- 
proving the knowledge of Natural Science. In 
1065 the Society first began to publish its PhiU^ 
sopMcal Transactions, and from 1703 to 1727 Sir 
Isaac Newton was its President. It removed to 
Burlington House in 1857, and has done much 
service as scientific adviser to the Government. 
Research is encouraged by the award of the Copley 
and two Royal medals, the Rumford medal for 
researches in light or heat, and the Davy medal 
for chemical investigations. On the roll of Presidents 
appear the names (besides that of the illustrious 
man already specified) of Sir Christopher Wren 
(1680), Samuel Pepys (1684), Lord Somers (1698), 
Sir Haui Sloane (1727), Sir Joseph Banks (1778), 
Sir Humphry Davy (1820), Earl of Rosse (1848), 
Sir Edward Sabine (1861), Sir George Bedell Airy 
(1871), Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker (1873), Thomas 
Henry Huxley (1883). Lord Kelvin (1890), Loro 
Lister (1895), Sir William Huggins (1900), and 
Lord Rayleigh (1905), Sir Archibald Geikie (1908). 
It is extraordinary that such men as Sir John 
Herschel, Sir Richard Owen, and Charles Darwin 
were not elected to a post u{)on which they 
would have shed at least as much lustre as they 
receive 1. 


Koyal*^. a payment reserved by the grantor 
of a patent lease of a mine or similar right, and 
payable proportionately to the use made of the 
right by the grantee. It is usually a payment of 
money, but may be a payment In kind— that is, of 
Mrt of the produce of the exercise of the right. 
Royalty has also another signification, namely, a 
payment made to an author or oomposer by' an 
assignee or licensee in respect of each copy of 
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work which is sold, or to an inventor in respect of 
e{u^ article sold under the patent. 

XU>y6r»Collardi Pibbre Paul, statesman and 
philosopher, was born at Sompuis, France, on June 
2l8t, 1768. He was . a lawyer in Paris at the out- 
brei^ of the Revolution, which he at first welcomed, 
but his sympathy for the Bourbons nearly cost him 
his life. In 1797 he was elected a member of the 
Council of Five Hundred, but soon retired. In 
1811 he became known to Napoleon, and in the 
same year and two following years delivered a 
course of extremely suggestive lectures on philo- 
sophy at the Sorbonne. He caught the spirit of the 
Scottish school, and caused the works of Dugald 
Stewart and Thomas Reid to be translated. He 
became Vice-President of the Chamber of Deputies 
in 1816, and President in 1827, and in the latter year 
was admitted to the Academy. He died at Chdteau- 
vieux, department of liOir-et-Cher, on September 
4tb, 1845. 

Subbari a convenient collective name for those 
mixtures of hydrocarbons with an oxidised sub- 
stance, found in the latex of most plants, which 
are pliable and insoluble in water, alcohol, or un- 
concentrated acids. Only within the Tropics, 
between the isotherms of 70” F., where the 
annual rainfall is about 90 inches, do the trees 
produce this latex in abundance. The chief kinds 
in commerce are (1) American, including Para, 
Carthagena (from New Granada), and Ceara ; (2) 
West Indian, including Giuiyaquil (from Ecuador), 
Pernambuco, Maranham, Nicaragua, Honduras, and 
Guatemala; (8) Asiatic, including Singapore, 
Assam, Penang, Java, Siam, and Borneo ; and (4) 
African, including Madagascar and the West Coast. 
Of these, the Para, or Caoutchouc, from the Amazon 
valley, is the most valuable. It is the produce of 
various species of the euphorbiaceous genus Hevea 
(Siphonia). Carthagena, Guayaquil, Nicaragua, 
Honduras, Guatemala, and other West Indian or j 
U16 rubbers come from Castilloa, belonging to the | 
Breadfruit family. Ceara rubber is derived from 
the euphorbiaceous Manihot Glaziovii; that of 
Pernambuco from Hancorna speciosa, belonging to 
the Periwinkle family ; the Gutta sussu of Borneo 
and the Gutta singgarip of Malaysia, from species 
of Willnghbeia ; and Afrionn rubbers from species of 
Landolphia and Vahea, all belonging to the same 
family. The caoutchoucs of Assam, Sylhet, and 
probably Singapore, are the produce of species of 
Ficus, of which F. elastica is the best-known. 
Though india-rubber has long l)cen known, the dis- 
covery of the process of vulcanising gave so power- 
ful a stimulus to the trade In it that this industry 
may almost be said to have arisen in the last quarter 
of the 19th century. The United States imports 
great quantities, while British exports of manu- 
factured rub^r grow in value every year. 
There was a remarkable “ boom " in rubber shares 
daring 1910. (See Caoutchouc akd Inoia 
Rubber). 

BiUbeliBCieilt, a form of external application 
designed to produce a reddening of the skin and 
mild counter-irritation. Friction with the hand 


is the simplest example of it, but since this cannot 
be maint^ned, as a rule, for any length of time, 
other methods are resorted to. Of these none is 
more efficacious ormore convenient than a mustard 
poultice or leaf, or oil of turpentine, or capsicum 
pods steeped in whisky. Tiie Spanish-fly blister is 
employed when a more powerful agent is required. 
Many liniments are also of great service. 

IRnbans, Sir Peter Paul, painter, was born at 
Siegen, in Westphalia, on June 29th, 1677. and wivs 
taken to Antwerp when ten years of age. He 
received an excellent education, and began to study 
art there, especially under Adam Van Noort, after- 
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wards travelling in Italy, w’hore he occupied himself 
in copying the masterpieces of Titian and others. 
The Duke of Mantua took an interest in him, and 
gave him some commissions, and also sent him on 
an embas.sy to Madrid. In 1608 he returned to 
Antwerp, and was made Court painter to the Arch- 
duke Albert. The Princess do' Medici employed 
him to paint a series of scenes in the Luxembourg, 
and there he made the acquaintance of the Duke of 
Buckingham. This superb gviU of pictures is 
one of the great ornaments of the Lotivre. He 
came to England in 1629, and was taken into favour 
by Charles i.,to whom he presented his magnificent 
“ Peace and War,” now in the National Gallery, and 
whose portrait he also painted. For this he was 
knighted (1630) He became enormously we^tby 
and was twice married. His first wife, Isabella 
Brant, and especially Ids second, Helena Foonnent, 
have been made familiar to the world by many 
pictures. On May 30th, 1640, he died at Antwerp, 
m which city the tercentenary of his birth was kept 
as a festival. It possesses The Descent from the 
Cross," and also “ The Raising of the Oro^ the 
former generally considered his best work. Tboogh 
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hiB *aporabund{int energy and showy canvases are 
not to everybody's taste, liubens possessed certain 
affinities to Michael Angelo in the grandeur of 
composition. The Rubens Room in Grosvenor 
House (the Duke of Westminster’s) contains ex- 
amples of the master so bright and glorious they 
miglit have been painted a year ago. 

Itubeolai another name for measles. 

RnborslaWi n hill in the parishes of Hobkirk 
ami Cavers. Roxburghshire, Scotland, 6 miles 
K. of flMwick. It has interesting literary and 
historical associations. Its dark mass, whose 
summit is 1,392 feet above the sea, is crowned 
with a rugged rock, from which, as from a 
stone pulpit, Alexander Peden “the Prophet” 
and VVelsh preaclied to the persecuted Covenan- 
ters, whenever they succeeded in evading the 
merciless dragoons. Ruberslaw in storm is said 
to have suggested to Jame.s Thomson, author of 
The Seasons, his poem on “Winter,” and “the 
same scenery iu sunshine and shade,” according 
to the Rev. W. S. Crockett, in his sympathetic 
hook on Thf Scoff Country, “left its impress on 
the mind " of John Leyden, who spent much of 
his boyhood at his grand-uncle’s farm almost 
at the foot of the heath-clad hill. 

ftllbla 06 ie, tho till id largest order of Dicotyle- 
donous plants, comprising about 4,500 species 
in more than 360 genera. Though the tribe 
Oalieifi, which is largely represented in Eng- 
land, including Bed-straw ((talium), whence 
the family is named. Woodruff, Ma<)der, etc., 
is almost exclusively temperate, the other 
twenty-four tribes of which the order consists 
(or twenty-five in all) are mainly tropical, 
being especially abundant in America. They 
include plants of all sizes, usually with square 
stems. The leaves arc opposite and decussate, 
simple and stipulate, the stipules in Galiem 
being as large as the leaves. The floral whorls 
have four to six loaves each and alternate, 
there being only one whorl of stamens and, as 
a rule, only two carpels. Both calyx and 
corolla have their loaves united, and are 
n.sually poly symmetric. The ovary is inferior, 
the fruit is various, and the seeds are generally 
albuminous. The order includes the Cinchonas, 
Ipoeacuanha, roffee, and Gambir, besides the 
fragrant Bonvardia, Hondcletia, and Gardenia 
of greenhouses. Since the type genus, Rubia, 
contains the Madder plant, the order is also 
known as the Madder family. Rubia tinctorum, 
the dyer’s madder, is a native of the Mediter- 
ranean region. The order is of great value both 
medicinally and economically. 

DEtubiooilt moilern Pisciatollo, a small stream 
falling into the Adriatic Sea, 10 miles N.W. 
of Rimini (Latin, Ariminum). In classical 
times it was the boundary between the pro- 
vitiee of Gallia Cisalpina and Italy proper. 
Its historical aigntiicance lies in the fact that 
when Julius Oimr crossed the river in 49 b.c. 
to check the ambitious schemes of Pompey, 
direct^ against his power if not his life, he 
committed himself to what his opponents 


deemed an invasion of his own country, and 
thus took a step that was not only irrevocable 
but possibly also fraught with far-reaching con- 
sequences. Csesar fully realised that the situa- 
tion was critical. According to Plutarch, in 
the Langhornes’ translation, when he reached 
the banks of the Rubicon, “staggered by the 
greatness of his attempt, he stopped, to weigh 
within himself its inconveniences; and, as he 
stood revolving in silence the arguments on 
both sides, he many times changed nis opinion. 
After which he deliberated upon it with such 
of his friends as were by, among whom was 
Asinius Pollio ; enumerating the calamities 
which the passage of that river would bring 
upon the world, and the reflections that might 
be made upon it by posterity. At last, upon 
some sudden impulse, bidding adieu to his 
reasonings, and plunging into the abyss of 
futurity, in the words of those who embark in 
doubtful and arduous enterprises, he cried out, 
‘The die is cast’ [Jacta cH aha!'\, and imme- 
diately passed the river.” He soon captured 
Ariminum, and in due course made himself 
ruler of Rome. The phrase “ crossing the Rubi- 
con ” has now become proverbial to denote the 
adopting of any decided measure which com- 
mits one Anally and irretrievably to a definite 
line of action. 

Rubidium (chemical symbol, Kb; atomic 
weight, 85*2). This element was first discovered 
by Bunsen in 18C1, the source being some mine- 
ral waters from Durkheim, in Bavaria, and th© 
method the application of spectroscopic analy- 
sis. By this means the presence of the metal 
could be detected in a few drops of the water, 
although many tons had to be used before suffi- 
cient could be obtained to experiment with. It 
occurs abundantly in the saline waters of Bour- 
Iwnne-les-Bains, iu the department of Hautc- 
Marne, France. The metal closely resembles 
potassium, igniting if thrown upon water. Its 
salts also are very .similar to those of potash. 
Although only existing in very small quanti- 
ties, the metal is very widely distributed, being 
found in sea-water, many mineral waters, sea- 
weeds, tobacco, tea, and many other plants, as 
well as associated with potassium in many 
minerals. 

Rubinstein, Anton Grigorvevigh, pianist 
and composer, was bom of Jewish parents at 
Wechwotynetz, near Jassy, Bessarabia, Russia, 
on November 28th, 1829. In 1834 the family 
removed to Moscow, where the father had 
started a pencil factory. Anton received his 
first lessons on the piano from his mother, a 
competent teacher and a woman of high char- 
acter. At the age of seven he was placed with 
A. I. Villoing, under whose dire<A:ion, when 
12 years old, he gave a series of concerts in the 
different countries of Europe. Iu Paris he 
met Chopin and later Liszt, who was so trans- 
ported by the child’s playing that he took him 
in his arms and declared the boy j&ould be 
his heir in art. In 1B4:1 he returned to Russia, 
and played with extraordinary success in 8t* 
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Petersburg. Next year he went to Berlin to 
study composition under Dehn. On his father's 
deaths in 1846, Anton suffered great hardships 
for a couple of years, whilst studying in 
Vienna, but, settling in St. Petersburg in 1848, 
his reputation was soon securely established. 
In 1852 his opera of Ihnitri DoriAhn was pro- 
duced, and that of SihersHve Och^tnihie f*^e 
Siberian Hunters") in the following year. He 
made another European tour in 1854, became 
pianist to the Kussian Court in 1858, was 
appointed director of the Imperial Russian 
Musical Society in 1859, and director of the 
St. Petersburg Conservatorium in 1862. He 
undertook a European tour in 1867-70, and 
along with the violinist Wieniawski, in 1872 
and 1873, visited the leading cities in the Old 
World and the United States, his tour being 
a veritable triumphal progress, which w’as re- 
peated in 1885 and 1886 in his series of Euro- 
pean concerts in illustration of the grow’th of 
musical literature. He died at Pcterhof, near 
St. Petersburg, on November 20th, 1894. His 
compositions include eleven operas besides the 
two mentioned already. Mofteff end C?iristvfi 
among oratorios, the " Ocean " and other sym- 
phonies, his "Persian Song.s,’’ and many other 
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admired songs and orchestral pieces. As a 
composer he lacked dramatic effect, but his 
technique was magnificent, and as an executant 
he must always rank with the highest. Nikolai 
Rubikstxin (18;15-81), his younger brother, 
was a pianist of remarkable accomplishment, 
but his fame and gifts were eclipsed by the 
brilliance of his brother. 

Blllirio» literally red ochre or red earth; in 
old manuscripts, printed books and separate 
articles in specialised books, part was differen- 
tiated from the rest of the matter by being 


printed in red, such as an initial letter, a title 
to a chapter, or a direction (in the case of 
liturgies), the object being in the last-named 
instance to attract particular attention to a 
passage or rule. The word was then applied 
ecclesiastically (and indeed almost exclusively) 
to the rules ana directions for conducting the 
liturgy and services generally, and in course 
of time acquired prescriptive force and charac- 
ter. In the English Prayer-book the rubrics 
are sometimes printed in italics, and sometimes 
in red ink. 

Bubv, or Red Sapphire, one of the most 
valuable of gems, is the red, translucent 
variety of crystalline alumina. It is found 
chiefly in Burma, where a district, 1,915 square 
miles in area, in the Mendalny division is 
known as Ruby Mines, Mogok, the chief town, 
being the centre of the ruby-mining indus- 
try. This stone is often termVd the Oriental 
ruby, the best colour being known as pigeon’s- 
blood. The ordinary ruby of lapidaries and 
watchmakers is red spinel (. M gO A 1, ,().,), crystal- 
lising in the Cubic system. It is also called 
the spinel ruby; when rose-red, the balas ruby; 
when orange-red, the rubicelle ; and when violet, 
almandinc ruby. 

Bdckert, FmEDRion, pnet^wasborn at 8(dnvein- 
furl, in Bavaria, Germany, on May 16th, 1788, 
and studied at the universities of WUrzburg 
and Heidelberg. He then became a teacher nt 
Jena, but soon gave up this calling. Between 
1815 and 1816 ho was editor of the Morgtnhhdt ^ 
at Stuttgart, but this vocation, too, ho aban- 
doned in order to prosecute his studios in 
Italy. Afterwards he settled in Coburg for a 
few years, mastering the intricacies of Orien- 
tal literature, whick ultimaicly coloured so 
much of his poetry. In 1826 ho was appointed 
to the chair of Oriental Languages at Erlan- 
gen, and in 1841 to that in Berlin University. 
From this he retired in 1849, and spent the rest 
of his long life on his estate near Coburg, where 
he died on January Slst, 1866. His first volume 
of verse, Deutsche GcdlcMe., was published 
pscudanonymously in 1814, as it voiced the 
Wling of his countrymen under the Napo- 
leonic yoke. Otbe’* volumes followed at fre- 
quent intervals, out probably his best work 
was displayed in his translations of Eastern 
singers. If he is not so direct and simple as 
the greatest of German lyrists, he is surpassed 
by none in gorgeous wealth of imagination, 
and is the equal of any in respect of style. 

BucnyauneSi South American Indians, wide- 
spread tnroughout French Guiana, but especi- 
ally in the Tumuc-Humac Mountains about the 
head-waters of the Maroni, Paru, and Vary 
rivers. They call themselves Wayana, a modi- 
fied form of Guiana, Rucuyenne being the name 
given them by the surrounding tribes (reaching 
us, of course, through the medium of the French 
tongue) from the red rucu dye with which they 
paint themselves. The Rucuyennes are a branch 
of the Carib race, and appear to have formerly 
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been cannibale; they still practise many bar- 
barous customs, such as exposing the youth of 
both sexes to the stings of ants and wasps as 
a test of endurance at the age of puberty. The 
traveller Crevaux asserts that the Eucuyenn«9 
arc no taller than European girls of twelve, 
and that at birth they are nearly white, after- 
wards changing to a bronze or swarthy colour. 

Bndd. [Ked^etk,] 


BnddiniaJlf Thomas, grammarian, printer, and 
librarian, was born in Boyndie. Banffshire, 
Scotland, in October. 1074, and educated at the 
parish school and Aberdeen University, where, 
at the age of sixteen, he gained the prize for 
classical learning. Ho became schoolmaster at 
Laurencekirk, but. on the suggestion of Dr. 
Archibald Pitcairne, the Latinist, removed to 
Edinburgh. Soon after his arrival (1700) he 
was employed in the Advocates’ Library, and 
in the following years was constantly engaged 
in editing and revising for the press a variety 
of books, amongst them a new folio edition of 
Gawin Douglas’s translation of the JSneid 
(1710), the works of William Drummond of 
Hawthornden (1711), and Patrick Abercrombj’s 
Martial Atrhievr.menlH of thf. Seoiti Nation 
(1711). In 1714 he published hia Rudiments of 
the Latin, Tongue, which had, during many 
years, an enormous vogue, and in the following 
year brought out a complete edition of George 
Buohanana works, a task which involved him 


in much controversy, owing to his animadver- 
sions on Buchanan’s character and political 
opinions. In 1715 he founded a printing busi- 
ness and printed the Caledonian Mercury , a 
paper which warmly c.s|>ouHed Jacobite views. 
In 1728 he was appointed one of the printers 
to Edinburgh University, and two years after- 
wards chiei librarian to the Society of Advo- 
cates. During Prince Charlie’s abortive 
attempt to win ”his ain,” Kuddiman lived in 
partial retirement, from which he emerged, 
nowever, to take up the cudgels in defence of 
the hereditary succession to the throne. In 
consequence of failing sight ho resigned bis 
post in the Advocates’ Library in 1762 (bis 
successor being David Hume, the historian 
and philosopher), and died in Edinburgh on 
January lofli, 1757. 

&iid0t]hciilll| a town of Uessc-Nassau, Prussia, 
on the right bank of the Rhine, opposite 
Bingen, 16 miles S.W. of Wiesbaden. It is 
situated at the base of the Niederwald. near 
the summit of which was erected Johannes 
Schillinfi^’s superb monument of “Germania," 
raised in commemoration of the German 
triumphs in the war with France of 1870-1, 
The town has a world-wide reputation for the 
excellence of its light wine. Pop. (1900), 4,812. 


Audolf X., founder of the Imperial Hou.se of 
Austria, and Emperor of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire of the German nation, was the son of 
Albert IV,, Count of Hapsburg, and was born 
on May 1st 1218. Under the King of Bohemia 
he served against the Prussians, and became 


known for valour and wisdom. He enlarged 
his hereditary domain by matrimony and con- 
quest to such an extent that he was ultimately 
-dected German Emperor and crowned at Aix- 
la-Chapelle in 1273. Hia supremacy wae not 
undisputed, but he won over the Di:^e of 
Bavaria and ultimately defeated the King of 
Bohemia in 1278. By judiciously appointing 
his eons and friends to the overlordship <» 
various states of his unwieldy dominions he 
maintained his authority, and his reign, useful 
and beneficent if we consider the circum- 
stances of the period, lasted for nineteen years. 
He died at Germersheim, in Bavaria, on July 
15th. 1291. 

Budolf Zl.r Holy Roman Emperor, was bom 
at Vienna on Ji^ 18th, 1652. Twenty years 
later he became King of Hungary, in 1575 wae 
made King of Bohemia, and succeeded his 
father, the Emperor Maximilian II.. in the 
following year. A gloomy aece^c. devoted to 
alchemy and astrology, his political course was 
entirely controlled by the Jesuits, under whose 
guidance he harassed his Protestant subjects, 
ultimately goading them into rebellion. The 
Turks took advantage of the general misrule 
and discontent to invade the Empire. Hungary 
revolted in 1604, and in 1606 Rudolf’s younger 
brother Matthias, making terms with me 
Sultan and the Hungarians, compelled the Em- 
peror to cede to him Hungary, Moravia, and 
the greater part of Austria. The Bohemians 
showing marked distrust, in spite of the conces- 
sions gfrudgingly made at the fast moment, were 
attacked by me Archduke Leopold, acting for 
the Emperor, but Matthias went to their aid 
and Ruaolf was forced in 1611 to resign to him 
the z^t of his territories. Rudolf did not long 
survive this indignity, dying on the 20th of 
January, 1612. 

Bnaolf, Lakb, or Basso Norok (the native 
name, meaning "dark water"), a lake of 
eastern equatorial Africa, lying between the 
parallels of 2° 26^ and 5^N. and intersected in 
the northern half by the meridian of 36^ E. It 
lies at a height of 1.250 feet above sea-level, is 
185 miles long, 35 miles wide at its widest, 
and occupies an area of 3.500 square miles. 
Situated towards the northern extremity of the 
East African rift valley, its shores are almost 
wholly precipitous, bare, and barren. The 
water, though saline, is drinkable, and the 
only considerable affluent is the Omo or 
Nianam. entering at the northern end. It 
discharges no stream, and is undergoing desic- 
cation. The lake was discovered in 1889 by 
Count Samuel Teleki (von Szek). Rumours of 
such a sheet of water (called Sumburu) had pre- 
vailed for several years before, but the Count’s 
enterprise proved its existence. He named it 
after the Crown Prince of Austria. 

Budolatadt* capital of the principality of 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt. Germany, finely situ- 
ated in the Thuringian Forest, on the left of 
the Saale (a tortuous tributary of the ]^be)» 
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18 miles S. of Weimar. It enjoys high favour 
as a holidav and health resort. Among its 
prominent buildings are the Heidecksburg, 
the principal residence of the Prince, the Lud- 
mgsourg— once a palace, now a museum — the 
library and the 15th-century church. Various 
memorials record the visits of Schiller. There 
are manufactures of porcelain, dyestuffs, and 
children’s building blocks of artificial atone, 
besides bell-founding and wool-spinning. Pop. 
(1900), 12,400. s 

iRuta graveoleiM), the type of the large 
order Butacem, a native of the south of 
EuroM, commonly cultivated in England. It 
is a Arubby plant, two or three feet high, with 
pinnately divided bluiah-green leaves, beset 
with glands containing a powerfully-smelling 
oil, and with corymbs of yellowish flowers. The 
calyx coneiste of four persistent sepals; there 
are four distinct petals, eight or ten stamens 
of unequal length, and four carpels united 
into a stalked four-chambered ovary with a 
single style. The plant is used to keep off 
noxious insects, and as a stimulant and nar- 
cotic in flatulence and hysteria; but is danger- 
ous in large doses. It was formerly called 
“herb of grace,” because it was employed as a 
sprinkler of holy water : as Ophelia said 
(Hamlet^ iv. 5), "We may call it *herb of 
grace* o' Sundays.” In the Middle Ages it 
was highly reputed for its power of averting 
contagion, ana in folklore was a favourite 
witches' drug. 

Ana, Oil of, one of the class of substances 
known as essential oils. It is obtained from 
Ck>mmon Kue {Buta graveohns) by distillation 
with water. It is a bitter liquid, with a dis- 
agreeable odour. It may be solidified if cooled, 
and boils at about 230°C. Chemically it con- 
eiste chiefly of a compound known as racthyl- 
nonyl-ketone (C,,HaaO), which is a fluorescent 
liquid boiling at 225°C. The oil is used in 
medicine, although not very extensively. 

Stilf {Machetes pvgnax)^ a bird of the Snipe 
family, the sole species of its genus. It w^ 
formerly abundant in England, especially in 
the fen-lands ; but since that part of the 
country has been drained and bpught under 
cultivation the bird has been driven from its 
old haunts, and is chiefly known as a visitor, 
principally from Holland, where the species 
still breeds, as it does also throughout most of 
Northern Europe. It winters in Africa. The 
male bird is about a foot long, and in the 
breeding season develops a crop of curly 
feathers on the sides of the head and round the 
neck a large ruff or frill, which serves as a 
shield in ite combats with its rivals. It is in 
reference to its fighting propensities that the 
specific name of pugnnx was bestowed upon it, 
tie most furious battles taking place between 
the males for the possession of the females. 
The general plumage is brown with black and 
white markings; the ruff varies greatly in 
colour, as Sir Thomas Browne remarked, no 


tiw specimens bring exactly similar. In 
winter the Ruff loses its frill and becomes 
much plainer in colour, then resembling the 
hen bird or Reeve (as it is called) in plumage, 
though always maintaining its larger sixe, so 
that the sexes may still be readily distin- 
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guished. In summer the difference is obvious 
at a glance, since the female wears no frill. 
If the females are less numerous than the 
moles, n« seems to have been the case when 
the birds frequented the English Fens, this 
may account for the combativonoes of Hie 
males. These birds were formerly fattened for 
the table. 

Itilffe {Acerma rernm), a small fish belonging 
to the Percidae, a family of the Acanthoptery- 
gian or Spiny-linned ordci. They occur in 
the rivers of Europe and closely resemble the 
perch not only in their habits but also, as 
Iliomas MufFott said in Healths Improve^ 
ment (1655), in “ the goodness of their flesh, 
though their skin be rougher : the best live in 
sandy places where they wax exceeding fat 
and sweet ” — an opinion, ns Miss Emma 
Phipeon reminds us, which Izaak Walton en- 
dorsed. The Ruffe is olive-green in colour, 
marbled and spotted with brown, its popular 
name being derived from the harshness of its 
scales. It was also known as the pope and the 
niggel. It was first noticed by D?. John 
Cams, of Cambridge, who sent a drawing of a 
specimen which he found in the Yare, near 
Norwich, to Conrad von Gesner, the distin- 
guished tSwiss naturalist. 

SvUgby, a town of Warwickshire, England, 
pleasantly situated on the Avon, 15 miles N.K. 
of Warwick. It is an important railway junc- 
tion, and has a fine station ; but it is chiefly 
known for its public school, founded by 
I^wrence Sherriff (a merchant ^ooer ana 
native of the town) in 1567, which has a great 
reputation and is housed in handsome build- 
ings. Part of the endowment consists of the 
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land near the Koimdling Hospital in London 
on iviiidi Lamb'a Conduit Street has been 
built. The original school was erected oppo- 
site to the parish church on a site now occu- 
pied by almshouses, but was removed to the 
south side of the town between 1740 and 1750. 
In 1809 the older schools and headmaster's 
house were rebuilt in their existing collegiate 
style. To commemorate the tercentenary 
(1BG7) cxteufijve additions and enlargements 
were made, including the gymnasium, pavilion, 
chapel, quadrangle, art museum, observatory, 
the Temple .reading-room, and several other 
features. Ihe modern renown of the school is 
owing to Dr. Arnold and his worthy successors 
■—Archbishop Tait, Archbishop Temple, Dr. 
Jex Blake, and others— and to the prestige 
brought to it by Dean Stanley, ITiomas 


Huge, Abnoli>, publicist, was born at Bergen 
in the island of Riigen, Germany, on Septem- 
ber 13th, 1803, and studied philosophy at the 
university of Jena, where, with other indents, 
he went into rebellion, and received six gears' 
imprisonment in consequence. He was a fol- 
lower of Hegel, and in 1830 published a trans- 
lation of the (Edipua CoIotujbus with a tragedy 
of his own, Schill vnd die Stinen, and in 1832 
a work on The Mstketica of Plato. He started 
a high-class periodical of an advanced type at 
Leipzig, the Liberalism of which at last led to its 
suppression (1843). Ruge then went to Paris 
where he tried to collaborate with Karl Marx, 
whose Socialism, however, proved too anti- 
pathetic. He afterwards retired to Zurich and 
engaged in publishing, but here and again at 
Leipzig the long arm of arbitrary government 
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Huglies, and otJier old Bugbeians. A Lower 
Sc1kk>1 was opened in 1878, Other buildings 
in the town comprise St. Andrew’s Church (re- 
built in the Decorated stylo in 1879. the nave 
of the old edifice forming the north aisle, 
named the Moultrie Aisle, after the poet John 
Moultrie, whose rectorship synchronised with 
Arnold's head mastership), the town hall, the 
market hall, the Hospital of St. Cross, and the 
Public Library. The Rochberie of Domesday 
Hook and known as Rokeby till the time of 
Elisabeth, Rugby is believed to be of con- 
siderable antiquity. Roman remains have been 
found in the vicinity and the remnants of two 
tumuli suggest British barrows. Oliver Crom- 
well was quartered here in 1645 and in 1690 
William 111, passed through the town on his 
way to Ireland just before the battle of the 
Boyne. In the present day the town is popu- 
larly known in connection with the variety of 
foot’ball to which it has given its name. Pop. 
(1901), 16,830. 


put him down forcibly. Tlie revolution of 1848 
found in him an ardent friend, but he had to 
leave the country. He took refuge in Paris 
for a short time/ and in 1849 went to London, 
where ho was occupied in teaching, writing, 
and translating Englisli classics, like the 
LHtera of Junius and Buckle’s Historij of 
Cirilisationt into German. He died at Brighton 
on December Slst, 1880. 

Rnffeleyi town of Staffordshire, England, on 
the right of the Trent, 9 miles E.S.E. of Staf- 
ford. It has a pleasant environment, Wolseley 
Park to the north-west, and Beaudesert Park 
to the south, being in the immediate proximity, 
while the Grand Trunk Canal and a rivulet 
from the Jockey Hills in Cannock Chase pass 
through the town. The tower and chancel of 
the ^d parish' chnrch are still extant, the 
chancel having been partially restored for the 
purposes of public worship. The principal 
structures include the Graxnmar Sohoed 
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^founded in 1611 and reoiganised in 1675), the 
Public Buildings in the Decorated stylo (con- 
sisting of the municipal offices, market hall, and 
assen^ly room), the Free Library and the 
Hospital. The chief industries are iron-found- 
ing, milling and tanning, while in the parish 
are extensive collieries. Pop. (1901), 4,447. 

Biigen, the largest European island belonging 
to Gpmany. It is situated in the Baltic, about 
a mile from the coast of Pomerania. There 
is communication by rail and ferry with the 
mainland at Stralaund. Of very irregular out- 
line Eugen measures 32 miles from north to 
eouth and 25^ miles from east to west, its area 
amounting to 370 ^uare miles. The surface 
is mostly flat, but rises in the peninsula of Jas- 
mund to 505 feet. The soil is fertile, yield- 
ing good crops of wheat and rape, and the sea- 
fisheries are important. Cattle and horses are 
reared in considerable numbers. Bergen 
(4,000) is the capital, and other towns, many of 
w^hich are jDopuIar sea-bathing resorts, are 
Garz, Putbue, Sassnitz, Gohren, Sagard and 
Friedrich-Wilhelms-Bad. Tlie pagan Germanic 
inhabitants were dispossessed % the Slava, 
but heathenism flourished hardily till tlic 12th 
century. Under Danish suzerainty the island 
was governed by native princes for a period, 
but it passed into the ^ssession of Sweden 
in 1648, and so remained until it became 
Prussian in 1815. Pop. (1900), 46,270. 

Bugosa, a group of Corals, including most of 
those of the Palaeozoic period, and therefore of 
much interest to geologists. The valtie of the 
order is, however, very uncertain, and some 
zoologists are inclined to merge it in the Apo- 
rosa group of ordinary Corals. It differs from 
this by the fact that the septa are arranged 
in multiples of four and not of six, and that 
there is usually one or more fnesulro, or gaps 
left by the suppression of one or more of the 
septa. Some of the Rugosa,^" writes Professor 
P. Martin Duncan, may have been corals 
having soft parts, something like those now 
existing, but others were probably Alcyo- 
narians, and not a few must be classed near the 
Millepores.” Reef-builders of the Palaeozoic 
age, the Rugosa have modern representatives 
in the small Guyoria and Duncania of the floors 
of the Mediterranean Sea and Atlantic Ocean. 
The Rugosa are divided into three groups : — 

<l) Cyathophylloidea, in which there is a zone 
of vesicular tissue around the margin of 
the coral; 

(2) Zaphrentoidea , in which this zone is absent, 

and the spaces or loculi” between the 
septa are open; . 

(3) Cystiphylloidea, in which the whole coral is 

fuu of vesicular tissue, while the septa 
are reduced to mere marginal stria. 
The members of this group occur only in 
the Silurian and Devonian. 

a town of Rhenish Prussia, Germany, 
mtuated at the confluence of the Ruhr with the 
Rhine, 16 miles N. by W. of Diisaeldorf. It 


possesses the most extensive river-harbour on 
the Continent, being the chief shipping-port 
of the coal-field of Westphalia. Grain and 
timber arc ^^Uo expoi'ted. Its industries in- 
clude dye-works, tanneries, bnek-fields and 
puddling furnaces, and it has manufactures of 
machinery and iron- and tin-ware, as well as 
some shipbuilding. Pop, (1900), 12,407, 

Bullion Oreen. [Pkntland.] 

Bum, an ardent spirit distilled from fermented 
molasses. The mixture is allowed to ferment 
for a period varying from nine to fifteen days, 
and is then sent to the still. The first product 
is called “ low wines," and the second distil- 
lation results in rum, the “Jamaica proof” 
rum being such as will admit of the sinking in 
it of olive-oil. One of the constituents of rum 
is butyric acid, and spurious rum is sometimes 
made by the admixture of this acid to other 
spirit. Pine-anplo rum owes its name and 
peculiarity to the addition of sliced pine-apples 
to the fermenting mixture. Much rum is now 
received from British Guiana, and the spirit 
is said to be acquiring a more considerable bold 
on public taste than it has had for a century ; 
no doubt owing to the difficulty of solving the 
question, “ W^hat is whisky?” 

Bum, the largest of the group of Small Isles, of 
the Inner Debridcs, off the west coast of Scot- 
land. They once belonged to Argyllshire, but, 
on a rearrangement of boundaries in 1891, were 
transferred to Ijivern ess-shire. Owing to tho 
constant Atlantic roll. Rum is not accessible 
from tho west, but Loch Scrosort, on the east 
coast, offers a practicable landing-place. The 
surface is mountainous, several summits (Has- 
keval, Sgurr nan Gillean, and Halowal) con- 
siderably exceeding 2,000 feet in height. The 
parish church of Small Islew is situated in tho 
northern quarter of the island. Sleat Point, 
the southernmost part of the Isle of Skye, is 
about 9 miles distant. 

Bnmania; Bumamans. [Roumanu; Rou- 

manians.] 

Bumbling Bridge, a picturesque spot ou Die 
confines of Kinross-snirc and Perthshire, Scot- 
land, 4 miles N.E. of Dollar. Tho stream is 
here crossed by “ twa brigs,” built in tho same 
vertical line but at different levels. The lower 
•bridge, constructed in 1713, is now moss- 
covered and inaccessible, and the newer onoj 
erected many feet above the older, dates from 
1816, and carries tho high road over the river, 
which pursues its brawling course 120 feet 
below. A beautiful view to tho east and west 
may be had from the bridge, which derives its 
name from the rumbling caused by the con- 
tinuous roar of the Devon, a feature that was 
probably more noticeable during the user of 
the first bridge. Above the bridge is the 
Devil's Mill, formed by the rush of the Devon 
through a narrow precipitous gorge, from which 
the river emerges over a small fall into a 
large basin, where it looks like a mass of 
seething water. If the spectator listens he will 
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hear, ever and anon, the ** clack-clack " which 
auggeaied the notion of a mill. Below the 
bridge ia the Caldron Linn, the most graceful 
waterfall in East Central Scotland, It wae 
formerly of grander dimensions, but several 
coilapses of rock, notably in 1886, curtailed its 
height. The fall is in two parts, ITie upper 
has gradually worn down through the rock 
and fornied round pots, or caldrons (connected 
right across the sircarn ), t hrongh which the water 
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boils and surges. 'Pho middle p(K)l, into which 
this section of llie fall is precipitated, is very 
deep. The river is the ‘‘clear-winding Devon 
of one of Robert Burns’s songs. About three 
miles to the south-west of l^unkeld, in Perth- 
shire, n cascade on the Bran, a right-hand 
tributary of the Tay. is also called Rumbuno 
Bbidqb, the environiug scenery being of sur- 
passing loveliness. 

Bumford, Count von, 8(uentist, whose real 
name was Benjamin Thompson, was born at 
North Woburn, Massachusetts, on March 26th, 
1753, and acquired in early youth a taste for 
natural philosophy, which he studied deeply. 
During the War of Independence he favours 
the British connection, and in 1779, after a 
visit to England, was made F.R.S., and in the 
following year was appointed Under-Secretary 
of State for the Colonics, a post he held for 
thirteen months. He had some military and 
administrative capacity, and was sent to 
America in command of a troop, and <m hk 


return was knighted (1784). He then entered 
the Duke of Bavaria's service, and did much 
work in civil and military poets. He became 
a Count, and in 1795 returned to England. 
During a visit to Ireland in 1796 he intnrauced 
considerable amendments in the hospitals and 
workhouses of Dublin, and, on returning to 
London, devoted some attention to improving 
the Foundling Hospital. In respect of the 
cooking of food and the warming of houses 
effectively and economically he was an expert, 
and his exp^iments in connection with gun- 
owder, projectiles, and electricity led him to 
iscover that heat is a mode of motion, thus 
demolishing the material theory at a blow. In 
1796 he presented to the Boyal Society the 
sum of Al,000 to found a gold and also a silver 
medal, which were to be presented every other 
year to the discoverer oi the most important 
fact in Light and Heat. Both the first Kumford 
medals were unanimously bestowed on himself 
(1802). In 1796 he returned to Bavaria, but 
when he appeared in London two years later as 
Minister for Bavaria, George HI. refused to 
receive a subject in that capacity. In 1799 he 
opened up negotiations in different quarters 
that resulted in establishing the Royal Institu- 
tion in Albemarle Street, London, of which he 
was the first secretary. He died at Auteuil, 
near Paris, on August 25th, 1814. 

Bnminaxits (Latin, Rumina/ntia), animals of 
the sub-order Artiodactyla (even-toed) of the 
order Ungulate. They are broadly divided 
into the true Ruminants and the camel tribe, 
including the llamas. The former comprise the 
horned Kuminants (such as the ox tribe and 
the deer tribe) and the chevrotains or deerlets. 
Excepting in the camel and llama, there are 
no cutting-teeth in the middle of the upper 
jaw, these being replaced b;^ a callous pad on 
which the lower incisors impinge during masti- 
cation. The canine teeth of the lower jaw 
appear like lateral incisors; they are usually 
absent from the upper jaw. but are enormous — 
projecting far down outside the lip — in the 
musk deer, Chinese water deer, and inuntjacs. 
The molars or grinders are six on each side of 
each jaw, their surfaces wearing down un- 
evenly by the lateral movement of masticatjqn. 
The Kuminants exhibit a fair amount of in- 
telligence, though lacking the powers of per- 
ception and memory displayed oy the higher 
forms of Mammalia.* They are very widely dis- 
tributed, being found in all the continents of 
the globe. Tne distinctive feature, however, 
from which they take their name, consists in 
their ruminating or chewing the cud as part 
of the digestive process. If the action be ob- 
served in the cow, for instance, it will be seen 
that the animal swallows each mouthful of 
grass at once and continues to browse until it 
has satisfied its appetite. It then seeks for a 
sheltered spot where, having lain down, it 
chews the cud at leisure. For this purpose it 
” brings up ” a certain quantity of tne ^ready 
swallowed grass, and then worxs this between 
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itB finding teeth at the back of the jaws, 
moTing the lower jaw uniformly from right to 
left, when the food has thus been converted 
into pulp it is swallowed again and a fresh 
bolus is forced up into the mouth for similar 
treatment. This eoes on until practically the 
whole of the food originally swallowed has 
been operated on. A complicated stomach Is 
needed for this process, and accordingly we 
find that — save in the camels and llamas and to 
some extent the chevrotains — the Ruminant 
stomach is divided into four compartments. 
These are, in the order of their use, the paunch, 
honeycomb bag, manyplies, and reed, which 
are, however, called into play in a modified 
and intermittent fashion, which will now bo 
concisely explained. The unmasticated food is 
swallowed by the gullet, a, into the capacious 
paunch (or rumen, 6), and it is not until this is 
filled that the process of digestion begins. 
When full, the paunch contracts and drives a 
part of the food into the honeycomb bag (or 
reticulum, c), the walls of which form it into a 
bolus and then force it into the gullet and so 
to the mouth, where it is chewed, salivated, 
and made quite pulpy, when it is once more 
swallowed. Bein^ now soft and half-fluid it 
enters the manyplies (or psalterium, d), between 
the numerous 
plies or folds of 
which it gradu- 
ally filters to the 
reed (or aboma- 
sum, c), the true 
stomach. Here it 
is acted on by 
the gastric juice 
secreted by the 
walls, and from 
this the unas- 
similated portion 
of the food passes 
to the intestine. 

There is a groove 
in the upper wall 
of the honeycomb 
bag which regu- 
lates the raising 

of the bolus to BVMISANT BTOMACH. 

the mouth. After a, exterior; e, interior. 
this bolus lias 

been reduced into pulp and swallowed into 
the manyplies, the groove in the honey- 
comb bag is pushed open by another bolus 
which is “ brought up ” to be chewed. Most of 
the organs of the stomach are familiar in the 
article of diet called tripe. The true stomach 
(sometimes known as the fourth stomach) is 
that used to curdle milk in ch^se^making. In 
the chevrotains the manyplies is so greatly re- 
duced in size that it can hardly be said to be 
present. It is also wanting in the camels and 
llamas, in which, however, the reed or true 
stomach is of great length. In the walls of the 
paunch of these animals, moreover, are water- 
cells, which, when full, are capable of holding 
a gallon and a half of water, a providential 


arrangement in the case of creatures which 
frequent desert or sterile places. It will be 
easy to understand, from the description of 
the process of rh owing the cud, the literary use 
of the word ** ruminate ” to indicate a brooding 
condition of the mind. 

Bump Parliamaiit. [Long PABUAMfiNT.} 

Bimoom. a seaport, Cheshire, Kngland, on 
the left bank of the Mersey, 131 miles S.E, of 
Liverpool. It is a town of considerable anti- 
quity, and is believed to have been founded by 
Ethelfleda, daughter of Alfred the Great, The 
rock on which stood the castle which she caused 
to be erected as a barrier to Banish incursions 
was removed to make way for the Manchester 
Ship Canal, though the fortress itself had 
perished long before the construction of that 
waterway. The Mersey contracts here to a 
width of* only 400 yards at high tide, the com- 
paratively narrow passage being known as 
Kuncorn Gap: the Ship Canal follows the 
southern shore. It was the Duke of Bridge- 
water’s Cana), however, completed and opened 
in 1773 under the direction of James Brindley, 
which laid the foundations of the town’s pros- 
perity : this canal was acquired by the Man- 
chester Ship Canal Company. There arc ex- 
tensive docks, warehouses, sheds, and quayage, 
equipped with the latest appliances for loading 
and unloading craft. There is a large traific 
in china-clay, flint, china-stones, bone-ash, and 
other potters’ uiutenals, besides very heavy 
dealings in miscellaneous goods. The principal 
manufactures are chemicals, soap, and alkali, 
but tanning and iron-founding are carried on 
on a scale of some magnituoe. Though the 
Early English church of All Saints is modern 
(1849)j it occupies the site of a structure already 
in existence In the 10th century. The chief 
buildings are the Town Hall, Public Hall, Sea- 
men’s and Boatmen’s Institute, Custom House, 
Market Hall, Foresters’ Hall, and Free Public 
Library. The river is crossed by a fine lattice 
bridge of the London and North-Western Rail- 
way, which also carries a footway for passen- 
gers. Pop. (1901), 16,401. 

Bmiebergf Johan Ludwig, poet, was bom at 
Jakobstad, in Finland, on February 5th, 1804, 
but always used the Swedish tongue, and his 
first volume of Vikter (" Poems,” 1830) met with 
an enthusiastic welcome from Sweden. He 
graduated at Abo University, and became 
Roman tutor at the university of Helsingfors 
a83B, and afterwards (1837) professor of 
Greek and Latin at Borg! Gymnasium, of 
which he was chosen rector from 1847 to 1850. 
In 1851 he visited Sweden, and was hailed as a 
great poet. After 1863 he wrote little, and died 
at Borg^ on May 6th, 1877. His lyrics are 
often verv beautiful, and have been translated 
into English. Among his works should be men- 
tioned SlgMkyttarntt The Elk Hunters,” 183SQ, 
Hanna (1836), an idyl in hexameters, Nadewh- 
da (1841), a romance of Russian life, Kung 
JP^alar (1844), romances in unrhymed verse. 
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and Fdnrih Sl?iU Sdgner (*' Enei^ Steers 
Stories/' 1848), ]^eni» of the war oi indepen- 
dence in 1808. lie essayed comedy unsnccoss- 
fully, but showed greater aptitude for tragedy 
in Kungarnc ^Sa1umi9 (‘‘The Kings at 
Salamis," 1863). 

Knnatf a written language of the Northern 
tribes of Europe. The Norse runic alphabet 
contained sixteen characters, while the An^lo- 
Saxon contained forty. The Germans practised 
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runic writing, and Goths and other Teutonic 
tribes carried the iiractice to Spain, etc. The 
alphabet is Homctiincs ascribed to the Phocni- 
ciuns, but many hold that it did not originate 
till afhsr the" introduction of Christianity. 
Owing to its employment in magic rites, the 
Church looked with disfavour on its use. The 
word in Old Norse iiieaiiH also ‘*a secret”: cf. 
Germ, rannrn, “to whisper.” Examples are 
still to be found in the sculptured stones of 
Scandinavia, Scotland, and Ireland. There is 
a particularly tine specimen in the parish 
church of Ituiliwidl, Dumfriesshire. 

Bxi]:^0Ot Singh^ or Uanjit Singh, the con- 
solidator of the Sikh power in the Punjab, 
India, the son of Muhan Singh, a Jat Sikh of 
some influence, was born at Guiranwala on 
November 2nd, 1780. He early showed great 
capacity for administration as well as govern- 
ment, but remained in his birthplace till 1798, 
when he became ruler of Lahore, entrusted to 
him by the Afghan Zainan Shah. Ilunjeet at 
once realised that could he but induce the 
governors of the Sikli states to act together, 
a powerful and hornogcueouH province might be 
founded, strong enough to acquire at least a 
position of scrui-independence. Slowly but 
gradually he strenffth(?.ncd his position, effect- 
ing an alliance witli the British in 1809, and, 
four years later, acquiring the fort of Attock 
on the Indus, as well as the famous Koh-i-noor 
diamond, which he obtained from Shah Shuja, 
then a refugee in Lahore. Pressing his con- 
quests he captured Multan in 1818, and in later 
years achieved the partial reduction of trans- 
Indua territory, as well as the Peshawar valley. 
He had the wit to avail himself of the helpipf 


European officers in conducting military opera- 
tions, and to their aid much of his success was 
due. He maintained friendly relations with 
the British till his death on *June 27th, 1839. 
But the removal of the Lion of Lahore meant 
ruin to his schemes. Disorders arose among 
the 3ikhs, and, after two campaigns, the 
British annexed the country in 1849. 

Banner, a prostrate branch rooting at its node, 
where it gives rise to new plants, as in the 
I strawberry and some allied plants. 

i Bnnner, the name applied to a detective officer 
' before the institution of the constabulary in 
j England. Bow Street being the headquarters 
j of this kind of wlice force, they were com- 
! monly called “Bow Street Runners." The 
I term "was also used of the scouts privately em- 
ployed at gambling-dens to give timely notice 
of the approach of inspectors or other persons 
presumably unfriendly to gaming hells. 

Bunnymede, a broad meadow by tlie Thames, 

* on the right bank of the river. It is situated in 
! the parish of Egham, Surrey, 21 miles W. by S. 

' of London. Here, on June 15th, 1215, the 
I barons of England extorted the Great Charter 
' from their shifty King. 'Tliougli the deed is 
sufficiently explicit, it has been disputed 
whether John signed it here or on the adjoining 
Magna Charta Island. Cooper’s Hill, whicli 
; rises from the meadow to a height of 142 feet, 
and which was sung in 1642 by Sir John Den- 
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! ham, commands a beautiful view of the histori* 
] site a.s well as of the Thames Valley. 
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